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INTRODUCTION. 


The events of the last year of the 19th century have once 

more drawn the attention of the civilized world towards the 

Chinese empire, and have given birth to a stream of books, pam- 
phlets, periodical and newspaper articles, in wnich various authors 
have tried to throw light upon the East Asiatic continent, often 
however, only helping to increase erroneous ideas already in cir- 
culation about it. 

A chief point of attraction was Christianity established there 
by European and American missions, now subjected for the 
thousandth time to murderous attacks. Curiously enough, many ( 

people, nurtured in the bosom of our Christian nations, now ( 

sided with the persecutor. Several writers brought serious accu- 
sations against the missionaries. They reproached them openly 
with being the cause of the outrages not only upon themselves 
and the communities established by them, but upon foreigneis in 
general. These writers, too ignorant to restrain th*dr inordinate 
passion for writing, did not hesitate to lay the ensuing disasters 
to the account of the impolitic, even criminal actions ol which 
the preachers of the foreign religions are supposed to have been 
persistently and systematically guilty Giving their fancy full play, 
and locking at the faults of the missions through magnifying- 
glasses, rather than actuated by a love of truth, they have • 

drawn up formal lists of the transgressions of the missions, 
collected from vague rumours, one-sided accounts of Chinese 
officials, and idle reports spread abroad by the press both in the 
East and in the West. 

Indeed — so some argued — the government of China and 
its people are altogether tolerant on tne point of religion ; this * * 
is an established fact which even gray-headed sinologists do not 
gainsay. Therefore, when missionaries and their Christian com- 
munities, and with them foreigners in general, are attacked, 

Veriuwd. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. '(Afd. Lftterk.) N. a. Dl IV. 1 
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there can be but one reason for this, namely that the missions 
by their evil doings have exasperated the people aud their 
rulers to such an extent and so persistently that their anger 
-as boiled over. This then is the solution of the “foreign’’ 
question. Eureka ! 

The mission, an institution which in our social system has for 
centuries enjoyed full civic rights ana the sympathy of tens of 
thousands of individuals, could not fail to suffer greatly from 
such sophistry. As a matter of fact, public opinion has for many 
years been prejudiced against it; for these erroneous notions have 
not only been proclaimed in superficial newspaper productions, 
which — - fortunately for science and history — only enjoy an 
ephemeral existence; but they have also found their way into 
books and writings of a more serious calibre, thus taking a firm 
hold 'on the minds of .the reading public. The mission, deserving 
of respect on account of its spirit of self-sacrifice for the good 
of its heathen fellow-creatures, on account of its endeavours 
to raise these less civilLed elements of mankind to a higher 
standard, both morally and materially, and on account of what 
it uaa wrought for science and learning — this institution surely 
deserved a better treatment. However, we are not going to put 
ourselves forward as its champion. The task of its defence is 
sately left with the many eminent men belonging to it. But it 
appears to us ‘that, as the relation of the Chinese empire with 
foreign countries and their missions is a subject of general 
interest to the world, it may be useful to look a little more 
closely at the standpoint taken by its government with regard 
to religions in general and their propagation. For, after all, it 
is this standpoint which determines the position of missions in 
China and rules the actions of the Powers in regard to the pro- 
tection afforded to them and to the communities established by 
them, and it therefore plays an important part in the political 
relations and complications of foreign countries with China. 

Such a study of the standpoint taken by the government 
of China necessarily resolves itself into a study of this one 
momentous question : Does that government recognize religious 
liberty 1 If not, why not! 

The present work will be chiefly devoted to the consideration 
of this twofold problem, and it will be my endeavour to show 
that the favorable opinion entertained by the world at large 
about the tolerance and liberality of China on the point of re- 
ligion, is purely chimerical. If I succeed in proving this, then 
the assertion that the persecutions of Christians in China axe the 
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natural result .of the misdoings of their leaders, and not in the 
first place due to, the fanaticism of the other side, will retest 
to its proper miniature proportions. 

It may sound strange, and yet it is true, that the problem of 
religious liberty, which is of such extreme importance to the 
mission and to the study of East Asiatic religion, has hitherto 
hardly been considered a topic worthy of serious discussion. For 
centuries the missions have, on various occasions, had puinful 
experience of the fact that this vaunted liberty left much, very- 
much, to be desired; and nevertheless, as far as my knowledge 
goes, nobody has ever yet attempted to trace the reasons for 
this intolerance; and this will justify my endeavour to do so 
in this work. A chimera has to be banished from our minds 
and to make room for the conviction that we approach a 
great deal nearer the truth by admitting the Chinese State 
to be the most intolerant, the most persecuting of all earthly 
governments; a State which on account of certain ancient dog- 
matic principles in the system of political philosophy whereon 
it is based, could not consistently do otherwise than brandish 
fire and sword in the face of every religious community or sect 
which, since the days of Confucius, has ventured to make its 
appearance in China; a State, in fact, which always follows 
this political line of action with the most scrupulous exactitude, 
and must a fortiori be hostile to Christianity and the despised 
‘foreign devils” who introduced it. 

For many years I also held the comfortable universal belief 
in China’s religious liberty. I even expressed this belief in one 
of my earlier writings; the few lines written under the influence 
of that conviction I now openly withdraw. Since then I have 
learned to know better, and I hope, through the medium of this 
book, to succeed in convincing of error my fellow labourers in 
the field of Sinology, who as yet believe in that religious liberty. 
This work however has yet another object, namely to give my 
contribution from the vast, almost unexplored region of East 
Asiatic religious history, side by side with the result of some 
personal investigations carried on in China with reference to the 
native heathen sects which are charged by the State with heresy, 
and therefore persecuted rigorously ; about the existence of which 
sects, their views and their aspirations, hardly anything has 
hitherto been brought to light. 

China is not an empire of a day. Her polity, institutions 
and laws are for the most part very ancient, and based as far 
as possible, and with fanatic systematization, by the statesmen 
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of all ages upon tbe oldest principles traceable in so-calied trust- 
worthy classical documents. It is therefore impossible thoroughly 
to comprehend her polity, laws and institutions, and to appraise 
them at their right value, unless one can consider them in the 
light of their classical origin and historical development. The 
China of to-day is the same as the China of the past ages which 
saw her rise* and flourish and decay; and this truth applies to 
her political principles on the point of religions. My work then 
must be in the first place historical; but I cannot pretend to 
give more than an historical outline. For the history of religious 
persecution in China — into which a treatment of our problem 
necessarily resolves itself — is almost the history of her religions 
themselves; and to give a full account of these from native 
documents would be a labour too gigantic for one person, even 
if he could have access to them all. 

As a matter of fact, the native sources we have drawn from, 
are only few in number. We might have used more, if we had 
not purposely restricted ourselves to those of authenticity, and, 
moreover, taken from the side of the persecutor. For it has been 
our object to avoid, as far as possible, the reproach of partiality 
by not placing ourselves on the side of the party which to us 
is the more sympathetic: that of the persecuted. We have pre- 
ferred to let the arch-persecutor, called Imperial Government, 
describe itself, and to sketch it from its own writings, chiefly from 
official historical works, laws and decrees. In this manner it 
receives the full justice which Chinese sources give it, without 
of course, our being in danger of becorping partial to its cause. 
It is also especially important for us tof become acquainted with 
the principles, and motives which govern its spirit of persecution. 
These we find clearly and frankly exposed in the official books 
and documents. So, no one can portray the persecuting State 
better than it portrays itself therein : the more so, because, as is 
always the case with religious persecutors, this one in China was 
always fully persuaded of the righteousness of its cause, and 
therefore glories in its work of persecution. The methods of per- 
secution, too, are best learned from those sources; but these do 
not so clearly show what were the effects produced, the human 
lives destroyed, the immeasurable woe entailed; — these things, 
evidently, the persecuting State does not deem worthy of notice, 
and it is as yet a question whether much has been recorded on 
this subject by the persecuted party. So far we have not found much. 

To sketch ideas and principles from Chinese texts and to prove 
their existence from the latter, demands imperiously that these 
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texts be lendered as faithfully as possible. A free translation 
and, above all, paraphrasing, are apt to create misconceptions. 
The texts from which this work is built np, have therefore 
largely been given in almost verbal translation, always marked 
by inverted commas. The spirit, the ideas contained in these 
quotations have thus been left untouched as far as could be; 
but the readableness has thereby necessarily suffered, and for 
this we beg to apologize. 

Leiden, July 1901. 
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THX CHINESE WORDS AND NAMES OCCURRING IN THIS WORK. 

The towels ere pronounced as in German; but a is short when followed by 
k, p, t or ng, and i and o are short when followed by k or ng. The diphthong 
mi is pronounced like ie in English tie, and ao like ovo in now . 

The consonants are pronounced as in English; but g is always hard, and h is 
never silent, except at the end of a word, where it indicates that the vowel 
preceding it is short and abrupt. When h follows k, p or f, it always represents 
a distinct aspiration ; but after t, to or ch the aspiration is indicated by the sign 
c suspended above the line. 

cA is always pronounced as in chair , ng as in spring, sh as in shelf. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OP CONPDCIANISM 
REGARDING HERESY AND PERSECUTION. 

The state-polity, institutions anti laws of China, as I stated 
in the Introduction, are, and ever have been based systematically 
upon the most ancient data traceable in her writings. Hence it 
is absolutely impossible for us to understand these laws, polity, 
and institutions, and to value them at their true worth, unless we 
consider them in the light of their classical origin. The same 
rule applies to the state-polity with regard to religions. Our first 
business therefore must be to look into that remote antiquity, 
which, it may safely be said in addition, has throughout all ages 
been the basis on which the national convictions and institutions 
have been built in every department of politics,, social' life, 
philosophy and ethics. If we find that in those days formal dis- 
tinction was made between true doctrine and heresy, and that 
persecution aDd extermination of heresy were preached, this in 
itself is a proof that the Chinese state, overruled as it always has 
been by a fanatical adhesion to the traditions and examples of 
the ancients, considering these the highest and holiest standard 
for government and morals — has simply maintained that aucient 
system of distinction, persecution and exterminal ion, and through- 
out the history of the empire has carried it out into its minutest 
details and its extremest consequences. 

All this has actually taken place. We must therefore first of 
all make ourselves familiar with the teaching of antiquity 
regarding heresy and the persecution of heretics. This will give 
us the key wherewith to decipher the enigmatical state-measures 
against heresy and heretics in the course of the ages. With its 
help, we shall • understand the ideas and thoughts expressed in 
the Chinese texts from which our historical sketch of these perse- 
cutions will be drawn up; these texts will stand out clear as 
crystal where otherwise they would have remained veiled and 
obscure. Conversely, these texts become a chain of evidence for 
the reality of the classical principles of the doctrine of persecution, 
which we shall expose in this chapter. These principles all lead 
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up ’to'tbe one point that philosophy and politics both absolutely 
forbid' freedoot of religion and religious doctrines. They have 
fteen promulgated by several writers in the course of ages with 
, striking unanimity. From their several writings we have collected 
4h*aebief points and traced their train of thought, which we 
offer to the- reader in a condensed form in the following lines. 

Since the early dawn of its existence, in so far as we can be- 
come acquainted therewith from the ancient writings, the Chinese 
nation has known but. one never-failing expedient by which to 
ensure a long and prosperous life to man, uamely by bringing 
all his actions into harmony with nature. Without the co- 
operation and blessing of the universe, of heaven and earth, 
no human existence, and least of all a flourishing one, could be 
conceived. Blessed therefore is the man who submits himself in 
all things to the powers of nature by conforming implicitly to 
its Tao or way, course or progress, thus conducting himself 
in all things in harmony with heaven and earth; but woe to 
the presumptuous one who dares to do what, even most remotely, 
may be considered contrary to the Tao. This means collision 
with the supreme power, a collision generating evils of all sorts, 
and qnding in rrin and destruction. 

Thus, from the very beginning, the Tao represents all that is 
‘correct and right” in the universe, i.e. ching or twan 
therefore it embraces also all correct and righteous dealings which 
are in confoimity with the Tao, that is to say, the li IB or rules 
for private and social life, coupled with t‘eh or morality, 
together forming the fung-suh Jll, fjjj. or good manners and 
customs. In the eyes of Chinae sages, the Tao is the creator of 
all these good things, as it is in fact- of all things whatsoever, 
produced within the boundaries of heaven and earth by the 
motions of the cosmos and its subdivisions. This Tao, the motion and 
motor of the universe, the course of the world, the all-creator, 
has no co-equal. Hence there is no room for any second set of 
moral rules by the side of the first. And if by any chance another 
set should arise from somewhere, this must necessarily be ‘not 
correct, not right”, that is, puh ching JE or pith twan 
or, as the technical expression is, s i 6 or y i n ’) 
Doctrines of this kind are unorthodox, or so-called tso tao 
i “left Tao”, that is to say, doctrines inferior to the one 
true Tao. 


1) Yin essentially means overflowing, excessive. something that surpasses it* due limit*. 
It comprise* the idea of evil in general, which is the case also with th* -word si 6. 
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, The fact is, that this latter conclusion does not tally with the 
starting-point, according to which, without the operation of the 
one and only Tao, nothing can be created : in other words, hetero- 
dox things also originate from the Tao and therefore are, if rightly 
considered, orthodox; so that all that arises and all that is must 
necessarily be good. But this contradiction does not seem greatly 
to affect Chinese philosophy. It is satisfied with the theory that 
every thing which, in its own arbitrary opinion, does not proceed 
from the Tao, must be wrong and can produce neither happiness 
nor virtue, and that every true and right-minded statesman is 
therefore under the stringent obligation of destroying it, root 
arid branch, wherever it exists and wherever it crops up. He has 
to nip it in the bud ere it has a chance of breeding confusion within 
the original and genuine li and teh, the only things which keep 
a man in thought, word, and deed, in perfect harmony with the 
course of i;he universe. 

This theory having once been advanced as the highest fun- 
damental wisdom, it only remained to settle what are the li and 
the teh, the true rules of life and of moral philosophy. This problem 
could ne/er offer any difficulty to China's sages and politicians, 
for the holy ancestors had provided an ample solution. Had they 
not lived shortly after the creation of the universe? Had not some 
of them indeed had a share in its completion ? Their thoughts, 
their conduct, their principles must therefore have been in perfect 
harmony with the course of the universe; their life was excellent 
and sound, at least sounder and more excellent than any human 
existence of which it has been vouchsaved to us, their descendants, 
to have any knowledge. It is therefore perfectly reasonable and 
strictly in accordance with common sense and discretion, to follow 
them exclusively in their thoughts, their doctrines and their 
actions. In other words, the ancient books which reveal to us 
all these matters, and which have been pronounced genuine hj 
the unanimous judgment of the sages of all times, must be exaltec 
into bibles of doctrine. These books shall be the basis of the 
lives and actions of all humanity; these books shall be the foun- 
dation-stones of the State and of society, and so the Tao which 
can never be too highly praised, will receive its fullest due. 

This theory has been honored by all ages, and practised in 
its- minutest details. The sacred books were known under the ex- 
pressive name of king 'the warp”, i. e. of human existence, 
the groundwork of the web of all knowledge, all words and 
actions. The warp presupposes a woof or wei |$. Under this tern 
a class of works are known in literature, based upon the king 
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and intended to explain and to complete these, to point ont 
how they ought to influence all the details of social and family 
life. These together form the correct, orthodox literature, the 
source of all dogma, the only books which in the course of 
centuries have found supreme favour in the eyes of sages, scholars, 
and politicians. They are the foundation of all civilisation and 
learning; a thorough knowledge of their teaching is to this day 
the chief, nay the only requisite in the world-famed examinations 
which open the door to .official preferment. All writings outside 
their scope are either neutral, and therefore beneath the notice 
of scholars and statesmen, only fit for certain anomalous minds in 
search of idle occupation; or else they breathe another spirit, are 
heterodox, morally corrupting, and dangerous to society and the 
State. The latter class must be exterminated at any cost, together 
with all usages and doctrines emanating from them. 

The close relationship between the king and Confucius may 
be taken for granted. He is supposed to be the author of one of 
them, the CKun ttfiu three others, the S/m ^ , the Shi |J, 

and the Yih , he is said to have edited either entirely or for 
the greater part. In the Li hi jjj|| hi3 name and those of many 
ot ins disciples are so frequently mentioned, that this weighty work 
seems chiefly composed of data furnished by himself or treasured up 
concerning him. Of equal importance, excellence and sanctity with 
these five king are the four so-called shu § or books. Three 
of these, viz. the Lun yii fffi. the Ta hioh , and the 

Chung yuny * St. are ascrihed to the great Master and his 
immediate disciples; the fourth contains the doctrines and opinions 
of. China’s ‘’second sage” (ijg 1||), the well known Mencius, the 
greatest of the disciples of Confucius, and hence the chief promul- 
gator of his views and doctrine. This set of nine Classics may be 
called the Confucian 'indamental code for society and the State, 
the only bible for religion, politics and ethics during almost 
twenty centuries, the treasury of dogma outside of which no 
truth eyer was, or is, or will be. So, dogmatism, whatever may 
be said or written to the contrary, is one of the chief features 
in the political and social system of China. 

Dogmatism is everywhere in this world the mother of heresy, 
intolerance and persecution. Could this be different in China) 
Certainly not. For here we find the school of Confucius, in: close 
alliance with the State, which has entirely identified itself 
with its principles, embued with a fanatical animosity against 
everything religious and ethical which cannot be traced back to 
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the Classics, an animosity revealing itself in exterminating all 
such teaching as lacks the stamp of having been built upon the 
foundation of these sacred writings. Crusades against such, false 
doctrines could not possibly fail to crop up where the SAu, the 
holiest of the Classics, preached them. It did so in one of its 
most ancient and therefore most sacred parts, entitled: Counsels 
of Yfl the Great ^ gf|), a collection of teachings on po- 
litical wisdom and statesmanship from the holy founder of 
the Hia dynasty, who lived in the 23rd century b.C. Since these 
Counsels were discovered under the Han dynasty, they have been 
kept in special honour as an extremely classical fragment of 
fundamental law for the State and government. “Hesitate not to 
put away all that is si 6” *), thus briefly and forcibly says that 
important document. Confucius in his own supreme person put 
his seal to this precept, for, according to the current opinion, 
it was he who edited these Counsels. And with his own mouth 
he condemned all that was not in conformity with the one in- 
fallible doctrine, in one single sentence which to this day is the 
aigh device of the heresy-hunting Imperial government: “The 
"practice of that which swerves from the orthodox (i twan), oh, 
“what harm it causes!” 5 ) 

It was Mencius, however, born about 372 b.C., nearly a century 
after the death of Confucius, who first by both word and example 
laid upon all future ages the duty of persecuting heresy, Indeed, 
we read in the Classic which bears his name, that he violently 
attacked all heretics, and two men in particular had to bear the 
outbursts of his fury:. Yang Chu ^ ^ , a preacher of epicureanism 
of the worst kind ; and Mih Tih it. advocate of universal phil- 
anthropy to be practised even at the expense of one’s parents, and 
also of simplicity in the funeral rites. To wage war against their 
doctrines, which evidently had made alarming progress in his 
time, wa3 the chief aim and object of the sage. Listen how he 
hurls the shafts of his indignation against them: “If their doc- 
• trines be not stopped, those of Confucius cannot possibly come 
•to the front; the people will be led into error by that heretical 
“language, and benevolence and righteousness will find the way 
“blocked; then, as a consequence, man, imitating the beasts 
•will devour man, the one tear + he other to pieces”. So hideous 
are the consequences of heresy! "I am alarmed by these matters", 
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our sage goes on to say in the same breath; “distressed about the 
“doctrines of the Sages of the past, I oppose Tang and Mih, and 
“drive away heretical (yin) doctrines, in order that no preachers 
“of heresies (sie) may do their work. Do such men work on 
“people's minds, they do harm to their business; if they influence 
“their business, they harm the government. Should the Sages 

“rise again, they would not alter these my words It is 

“also my desire to render the minds of men orthodox (ching), 
“and thus to' make ah end of heretical (si 6) doctrines; I wish 
“to raise an obstacle against criticism, and thus to banish here- 
“tical (yin) talk; — iD this manner I carry on the work of 
“the three Sages. Should I do so from a desire to criticise! No, 

• “I cannot do otherwise. Ho who can oppose Yang and Mih is a 
“disciple of the Sages” ’). 

Mencius then is the classical sage who tells us, categorically, 
what we are to understand by heresy : this is in fact everythin , 
that diverges from the teachings of the sages, and more pari, • 
cularly of three among' them, who have been identified by con t- 
mentators and scholars of all times as Yu the Great, above- 
mentioned; Cheu-kung Jf) “the prince of Cheu”, brother und 
right hand man of the founder of the Cheu dynasty (12th ceiit. 
b.C.), who is the principal author of the Yik and of other classic al 
writings; and lastly Confucius. It is certain that, to the Chines,**, 
the True Doctrine has always been exactly what was deembd 
written or edited by that triad; and so Mencius has saved *11 
posterity the slightest uncertainty for themselves as to what is 
heresy, and what is not. He also is the man, as we have read, who 
expressly declares heresies to be dangerous to the State or *■*' 
the administration of government. Criticism of the holy scru- 
tures he, necessarily, also declares to be of the evil one, for cri- 
ticisms must inevitably end in heresies. This anti-heretic ze 1 
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of hia is always first on his programme, as the following quo- 
tation from his works shows. When one of his pupils asked him : 
“What do you call apprehending what others say?” he answered: 
“To realize of criticisms what points they leave obscure, of heretic 
“(yin) reasonings how deeply they have sunk (into error), of 
“heretic (si 6) language how far it departs (from the truth), and 
“of evasive words in how far they show that the argument is 
“exhausted’’ l ). 

Authoritative ancient .writers, whose works are not included 
among the Classics, also waged war against all that was heterodox. 
In the front row stands the renowned Kwan t-wu ^ H 
who departed this life in 645 b.C. As he is the oldest writer on 
politics whose works have been preserved, his sayings are con- 
sidered the chief and primary source from which to supplement 
the political doctrines of the Classics. “They who govern the 
“people”, he wrote, “must unanimously desire the orthodoxy 
“(ching) of the people. And if this desire prevails in them, 
“they must not neglect to forbid also the lesser heterodoxies (si 6), 
“for these produce the greater. Therefore, if these lesser hetero- 
doxies are not forbidden, no effort will succeed in making the 
“greater ones harmless to the dynasty” a ). 

In ancient, classical times, the bearers and promulgators of the 
True Doctrine were the so-called j ft -(§§ , mentioned occasionally 
by Mencius himself, and also in other Classics. In the old Cheu 
kwan *jif , the book of the political and social institutions 
under the Cheu dynasty which reigned from the 12th till into 
the 3rd century before our era, they are mentioned under nine 
categories of persons forming the links which wete supposed to 
join together the populations of the various feudal states. “The 
“fourtn of these links", it says markedly, “are the j ft, who exer- 
“cise influence over the people by means of the Tao” ’), i. e. by 
means of the orthodox teachings founded on the course of the uni* 
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verse. Immediately preceding these, we find in the list the shi 
0jg or teachers, of whom the book declares “that they influence 
the people by their wisdom'’ '). A long instruction to this caste 
is found in the Li /fct*), under the title of ff : “The Con- 

duct of the Jfl”, in the form of a private sermon successfully 
delivered by Confucius for the conversion of a prince of Lu, who 
seems to have had no very high opinion of the caste. This docu- 
ment is the canonical guide for every good Confucian scholar 
to this day. It teaches that he should be a compendium of vir- 
tues, above all things fearless, staunch to his principles, and a 
pattern of artificial perfection, qualities which with the greater 
portion of them must necessarily result in an over-dose of in- 
solence, fanaticism and pharisaical self-conceit. It is plainly stated 
in this instruction, that to the scholar “the human race of to-day 
“exists merely for him to live with, but that of antiquity is to 
“identify himself with, and if he brings this into practice, suc- 
“ceeding generations will make him their model” 2 3 ). Thus, in 
its earliest form, the genus scholar was depicted as still it is 
this day: as a caste thoroughly versed in the orthodox writings 
concerning the ancients or emanating from them; a caste uphold- 
ing and propagating with fanatical tenacity the principles and 
doctrines expounded therein. China has at all times beer abund- 
antly blest with members of this caste. From their midst the 
goverment officials, are recruited by means of the state-examina- 
tions to which classically drilled students flock by thousands. 
When they pass without being appointed for an office — and this 
is the Case with the majority of those that pass — they form a 
class of notables of great distinction and influence, whose power 
is not only acknowledged by the authorities, but is systematically 
supported and strengtened by them; and they are expected by 
way of return to uphold the authority of the government among 
the people. It is therefore amongst the government officials and 
the literati that the fanatics are* to be found for the one and 
only true Confucian doctrine of the Classics, which has been 
drummed into them by schoolmasters of their own calibre and 
convictions. They, and they alone, are the persecutors of heresy. 


2) Chap. 72 of the Palace edition of the Khienlang period, ordained in 1748, 

folio 38 and foil. 
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The people deprived of all schooling are, of course, free from 
fanatic Confucianism. They have the privilege of supplying victims 
and martyrs for the blood-drenched altar of intolerance. 

According to Chinese logic and the immutable Confucian doc- 
trine, it is, after all, sure, as sure as any dogma can be, that 
the government must doom to death also all religious doctrines, 
customs and ethics which are not mentioned in the Classics, or 
bear no stamp of classical genuineness and soundness, or which 
the Classics mention with disapproval. The classical and only true 
religion consists in the worship of ancestors, of certain gods 
of agriculture, and of a great number qf other national saints, 
rulers, sages and heroes of all times, apotheosized by emperors 
under every dynasty, of a host of faithful servants of the State, 
and male and female paragons of virtue and self-sacrifice ; besides, 
it includes the worship of certain gods of nature, such as heaven 
and earth, the sun, the moon and the stars, wind, rain, clouds 
and thunder, fire, mountains and rivers. In its original form, 
scrupulously kept free from non-classical elements and ritual, it 
is to this day the Religion of the State, practised by the emperor 
and his ministers for their own good and the welfare of the people. 
And as for the people, their religion consists professedly only in 
the worship of their ancestors. Ever since the classical epoch, this 
religion has been exercised in the domestic circle, needing no religious 
corporations, no initiation, no doctrines, nor anything whatsoever 
that might stamp it as ecclesiastical or sectarian. All such things. 
are therefore absolutely un classical (puh king and anti- 

Confucian; they are incorrect and heterodox (puh ching, puh 
twan, i twan, si 6 , or yin), and “left Tao” (tso tao); and 
in the eyes of the State they have no right to oust. Hence 
it is that, armed with the sayings of the Oreat. Yd, Confucius 
and Mencius, the State rages against them with strangulation, 
scourging and banishment, thus to keep the ancient religion free 
from pollution and innovations of any kind. 

And now, guided by Chinese sources, we may pass on to consider 
the effect of the Confucian dogma of religious persecution through 
China's history from early times, until we reach this point in 
the problem, uamely, what is the position of the dynasty now 
tottering on the throne, with regard to this principle of absolute 
intolerance) 



CHAPTER IL 


• HISTORICAL 8URVEY OP THE PERSECUTION OP RELIGIONS 
UNTIL THE SEVENTEENTH CENTCRT. 

Our sketch of the Confucian views regarding heresy, given in 
the preceding chapter, has practically answered the momentous 
question: which religions and sects, according to political prin- 
ciples, doctrine and dogma are liable to persecution and exter- 
mination 1 The answer was: All that are not Confucian in the 
sense there set forth. 

Buddhism, the erotic religion which fixed itself on the soil of 
the Chinese empire about the beginning of the Christian, era, 
that is to say, after the classical golden age, and which has inex- 
tricably taken root in the hearts of the people, is thus in the 
first place assigned for persecution, together with all the religious 
communities and sects it has given birth to. Mohammedanism, 
Nestorianism, Christianity, or by what other names the religions 
may be called which either ephemerally or for good have found their 
way into China, all share the saipe iate. And finally, all home-bred 
ideas and usages of native paganism and Taoism are proscribed, in 
so far as the Classics speak of them disapprovingly or ignore them. 

No doubt some readers will take exception to this and say: 
How can this be, since from time immemorial it has been accepted 
as aD axiom among us, that tnere are virtually three principal 
religions in China: Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, and that 
these three live fraternally together in perfect harmony: are, in 
fact, one religion 1 

This is one of the many theories about the Far East, which have 
but one defect: that of being untrue, or at most half true. The 
theory is true to a certain extent when looked at from the side 
of the two persecuted religions, which desire nothing better than 
to identify themselves as nearly as possible with the Confucian 
rites and doctrines, and which strictly obserye the worship of 
ancestors. But from the side of the persecutor, the Confucian 
State, there is no question of fraternization, unless Cainitic. 

Buddhism has always had much more to suffer from the ana- 
thema of the State than Taoism. For Taoism being a native 
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product growing up side by sid" with Confucianism in the old 
halcyon days of perfect orthodoxy, has in a far greater measure 
than Buddhism become amalgamated with the religion of the 
State. Indeed, its great fundamental principle was the ■ Tao or 
course of the universe, the origin of all good; identification with 
this Tao was its highest aim, and — as we saw in the first 
chapter, this was also the goal of Confucianism. 80, as far as 
their ethical aspect is concerned, both systems had the same 
point of issue, and in the practical elaboration of their ethics 
there has arisen but very little divergence. Both recognize the 
same Pantheon. The divinities of Taoism are indeed the same old 
heathen gods whom Confucianism believes in and worships as 
classical (seep. 15). Besides, Taoism possesses, as an heirloom from 
classical antiquity, a worship of a selection of historical, semi- 
historical and fabulous national forefathers, which corresponds 
entirely to the ancient ancestor-worship, the keystone of Con- 
fucianism itself. It is true that the Classics are silent concerning 
almost all these deified ancestors, and that on this ground 
many pedantic disciples of Confucius profess a haughty disdain 
for them, until such time as they fancy they need their 
help and assistance, when they worship them and invoke 
them as any unlearned human being does. However, to con- 
demn as heretical the old heathen religion merely on that 
ground, could only be done by an ultra-extremism, an extremism 
rather too strong for the majority of Confucianists. JSTot so, 
however, for the highest power in the State. We shall see from 
the second article of the Law against Heresy, reproduced in Chapter 
IV, that this power during the last six or seven centuries has 
fully authorised its mandarins to persecute all such native 
heathenism, and let their blows fall upon the worshippers of its 
gods, in season and out of season. It should, moreover, be stated 
that China’s chronicles of all ages are full of instances of man- 
darins who gave the most brilliant proof of the integrity of 
their orthodoxy by destroying so-called yin s z8 ^ ^ or heretic 
sacrifices, breaking the images, demolishing the temples, and even 
having the priests beaten with sticks. We read of emperors 
sanctioning similar measures in their capital. Events of this 
kind are recorded often enough to justify the conclusion that they 
must have been of fairly common occurrence in the course of 
centuries. 

These encroachments upon the liberty of the people’s religion 
^rill be still better understood when we bear in mind, that to 
no son of China would . it ever occur to question the supreme 
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authority wielded by the emperor and his proxies, the mandarins, 
not only over mankind, bat also over the gods. For the gods 
or shen j|| are souls of intrinsically the same nature as those 
existing in human beings; why then, simply because they have 
no human bodies, should they be placed above the emperor, who 
is no less than a son of Heaven, that is to say, a magnitude 
second to none but Heaven or the Power above whom there is 
none — who governs the universe and all that moves and exists 
therein! Such absurdity could not possibly be entertained by 
Chinese reason. So it is a first article of China's political creed 
that 'the emperor, as well as Heaven, is lord and master of all 
the gods, and delegates this dignity to his mandarins, each in his 
jurisdiction. With them then rests the decision which of the gods 
are entitled to receive the people’s worship, and which are not. 

It is the imperial government which deifies disembodied souls 
of men, and also divests them of their divine rank. Their worship, 
if established against its will or without its consent, can be 
exterminated at its pleasure, without revenge having to be 
feared from the side of the god for any such radical measure; 
for the power of even the mightiest and strongest god is a9 
nought compared with that of the august Celestial Being with 
whose will and under whose protection the Son reigns supreme 
over everything existing below the empyrean, unless he forfeits 
this omnipotent support through neglect of bis imperial duties. 

This dogma is most highly classical, being preached by the SAu. 
Hence, with all that is contained in this oldest and holiest of 
all classical bibles for State and society, it is an immutable 
article in the canon of imperial rights for all ages. I-yin 
pp, we read there, a most virtuous statesman of antiquity, 
played an important part in the overthrow of the Hia dynasty 
and the accession to the throne of the celebrated T c ang who 
founded a new housi known by the name of Shang. That grandee 
spoke in the yeai 1753 before our era to T c ai-kiah **p. 
T*ang’s grandson and successor, on his ascending the throne: 

*0h oh! it is so difficult to rely on Heaven, and its appoint- 
ments to imperial dignity are precarious! If the emperor’s 
•virtues are stable and constant, Heaven protects his throne; 
•but if his virtues ire unstable, be loses his nine possessions, 
•(the nine great divisions of the empire). The princes of the 
•Hia dynasty were not able to practise virtues; they offended 
•the gods and oppressed the people. So the Imperial Heaven 
•protected them not,, and its eye wandered over the myriads j 
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•of regions to see if there were any one to whom the im- 
■perial appointment could be given; with a look of affection 
•it sought an all-virtuous man, to make him lord of the gods. 
“Only myself and Tang were possessed of perfect virtue, and 
•could therefore obtain Heaven’s affectionate favour; so it was 
•he who received the glorious appointment to the imperial 
•dignity, and thus became the owner of the people in the nine 
•possessions” '). 

Bearing in mind what has just been said on page 17, that 
the laws of the State still empower the Chinese mandarinate 
to abolish and persecute with blows all non-classical worship 
of Taoistic or pagan divinities that arouse their indignation; 
remembering, moreover, that fanatic attachment to classical 
orthodoxy is the main feature of the Chinese government to 
this day, it becomes almost a matter of course that violent 
measures against such divinities and their worshippers by no means 
belong merely to the past. It is clear from official documents of 
the highest order that they were employed in the century that has 
just passed away, so that we may safely infer that they are occa- 
sionally used to this very hour. In a great collection of imperial 
edicts of this dynasty, published under the government’s auspices 
under the title of S/ring hivn j|||| or Imperial Instructions, from 
which we shall often draw interesting material, we find e. g. a 
decree, dated the 6tb of the 7th month of the year 1824 (July 30), 
of the following tenor: 

“The Censor Li Fung-clren proposes to Us in a memorial, to 
“forbid severely the existence of heretical (yin) temples and 
“heterodox (si 6) doctrines. As the Canon of Sacrificial Worship of 
•our Imperial House is based upon unalterable classical rescript, 
•the guiding of the people into error by means of heterodoxy 
“is at bottom a violation of the laws and prohibitions. Such 
•is the case also with the temple of the five Wise Beings, 
•erected by the rustic population of the Langka mountain, ten 
•miles to the west of the city of Su-cheu (in Kiangsu), about 
•which the said Censor memorializes. Already in the Khang hi 
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■period (1662 — 1722) that temple was demolished and the images 
■hauled down to the ground; but for a long time the prohi- 
■bitions have become effete, and sacrificing takes place as of old, 
■while female mediums in the language of those gods promise the 
“visitors fulfilment of their wishes in accordance with (the sum 
■they have subscribed in) the books (for the repair and support 
“ot the temple). Thus those base practices were freely handed 
“down, and Su-cheu is not the only department now where 
■they occur. Strict ordei'S must be issued to forbid them. So 
“Sun Yuh-t e ing (Viceroy, of Kiangnan, t. e. Kiangsu, Riangsi and 
“Nganhwui), and Han Wen-khi (the Governor of Kiangsu) must 
“immediately send orders to fbeir prefects to demolish and destroy 
“all the heretic temples of the five Wise Beings, that stand within 
‘their borders, and no longer allow ignorant people to form 
“associations for the object of sacrificing there. And with regard 
“to those female mediums the district prefects shall issue pro- 
clamations, ordering the family- chiefs to keep them severely in 
“restraint; and all those who set up heretical doctrines, in order 
“to seduce ignorant people to burn incense and collect money, 
“must be immediately sought for, arrested, and severely brought 
“to justice — thus to biud good manners and customs (lung- 
■auh) well together, and render the human minds orthodox 

•(ching)” *). 

It is told us clearly enough in this edict, that simple intolerant 
orthodoxy constitutes a sufficient motive for such violent inter- 
ference of the government with the worshin of gods it feels dis- 
pleased with. Occasionally, however, the government has, or 
pretends to have, other good reasons for 3uch conduct. In the 
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first place, it entertains judicious paternal fears that worship, 
of non-classical gods may cause novel ideas to arise, infecting 
rural simplicity with heterodoxy; nay, such worship may even 
entail the formation of religious associations, which, as we shall 
show in the latter half of this work, are proscribed categorically 
by the lords of the nation as hotbeds of heresy, corruption 
and even opposition, highly dangerous for both the State and 
society. Only if we view matters in this light, can the following 
curious edicts, bearing on the same subject, be thoroughly 
understood: — 

“In the 8th month of the 18th year of the Tao kwang 
“period (Oct. 4, 1838) the Emperor gave the following edict to the 
“Imperial Chancery. The Censor Pu Tsi-t'ung has presented to 
“Us a memorial, referring to congregations of sects in Chang- 
“khiu and other districts of Shantung province, in temples on 
“the Ch c a-ya and the Poh-yun (White Cloud) mountains. Imperial 
“orders were given to King Ngoh-pu (the Governor) to examine 
“into and try the case; and according to a report of this high 
“officer, he has found .out that there does exist in that Ch c a-ya 
“mountain in Ohang-khiu a temple dedicated to the Grandee 
“of the Solitary Stone which is somewhat more than three 
“feet high and broad; beside that building there stand a few 
“straw huts, unfit to contain any considerable number of 
“people. And in the Poh-yun mountain in TszS-ch c wen there are 
‘temples at travellers-rests on the way to mount T c ai, where 
“likewise associations for incense-burning, existing among the 
“people, practise their customs, thus handing down continuously 
“a worship of gods and prayers for happiuess; but no con- 
“course of people takes place there either, nor is there any ques- 
tion of propagation, nor do any people set themselves up as 
•leaders, etc. 

“When ignorant people practise heresies and transmit them 
“to disciples, they must, of course, be searched out diligently 
“and brought to justice. Associations of the people for thanking 
"their gods and offering incense, have nothing to do with 
“founders of sects; and ye* confluences of people in temples at 
“fixed dates of meeting, afford but little certainty that no ill 
“weeds will trouble the water. Hence the Governor of that 
“province must forthwith send orders to every prefecture and 
•every district to examine seriously whether such things occur, 
“and to forbid them immediately. And that temple of the Grandee 
“of the Solitary Stone must be demolished immediately, to 
“prevent the people from having their minds thrown into confusion 
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*and error, and to render good manners and customs (fnng-snh) 
•orthodox (ching)” 

•Imperial edict of the 1 1th of the 3rd month of the year 19 of the 
•Tao kwang period (April 23, 1839) to the Chancery. The Censor 
•Hwang Tsioh-tszb proposed to Us some time ago to ordain, that 
•in the district of Kih, in Honan, an inquiry should be made after 
•temples of the Unbegotten Mother, existing within its confines. 
•An Imperial order was then forwarded to Kwei Liang (the 
•Governor) to make severe inquiries in secret and carry out arrests, 
“and subsequently to prosecute the prisoners in accordance 
‘with the laws (against heresy); to-day he sends a report of the 
‘judicial examinations to which the criminals involved in this 
“affair have been subjected. According to these papers, there 
“were discovered in the several departments and districts of that 
‘province thirty-nine temples of the Unbegotten Mother, all of 
“them already erected under the past Ming dynasty; they all 
“have been completely demolished now, etc. 

‘In the heretic sacrificial temples 'hat exist in the prefect- 
ures of each province, lies and untruth, non-classical names 
‘and titles are used to gather crowds of people for sacrificing 
“incense — which is the easiest way to stir them up and mislead 
‘them. If the prefects are able to discover and stop such things 
“immediately, will they not then prevent such practices from 
‘gaining a hold upon the ignorant and guiding them into error 1 
•In Honan province most serious cases of sectarianism have 
•frequently been prosecuted; how then is it that the last remnants 
‘of those criminals have had the courage to erect their sacrificial 
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•places again i, Such audacity 13 caused by the authorities having 
•proved incapable to discriminate whether the prosecutions 
•and demolitions were real. It is, moreover, to be feared that 
•in the said province there are more heretical sacrificial 
•places than those thirty-nine: So the Governor there shall give 
•strict orders to his subordinates to investigate carefully and 
•attentively whether there do still exist within their jurisdiction 
•any of that, sort, and ‘ this being the case, to pull them down 
•immediately, not allowing even the smallest of them to escape 
•their attention. And in the parts of Chihli, Shantung and Shansi 
•conterminous with Honan, there are, We fear, also sacrificial 
•buildings of that kind to be found. Therefore the respective 
•Viceroys and Governors there shall seriously seek them out, 
•and order their subordinates to destroy them; and they shall 
•certainly not willfully allow any to remain, nor let their zeal vanish 
“or slacken, and thus cause new troubles to arise in future. In 
•this wise they will keep the manners and customs (fung-suh) 
“in the path ol orthodoxy, and purify them in their roots and 
•stem” '). 

The state ot matters at the present lay seems to justify us. 
when we affirm, that, it is only in fits of fanaticism, their ultimate 
puritanical detestation ofceveu the slightest possibility of a rise 
of non-Confucian doctrine and schism, and also their d-ead of 
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everything that smacks of a tendency to congregate or associate, 
which occasionally prompt mandarins to use the liberty, given 
them by the* Law against Heresy, to oppose and destroy the worship 
of native pagan deities whenever they deem fit. Every school 
has its extremists, but as a rule they are in the minority, as is 
the case here. It seems, indeed, a fact that, thoughout the empire, 
the worship of these gods is a universal practice, and is carried 
Son without any official molestation, with sacrificial masses and 
processions sometimes lasting several days, with music and drums, 
with* cymbals and noisy dramatic performances, always attracting 
large and tumultuous crowds. No mandarin would ever think 
of putting a stop to such things, unless they should disturb 
hisj sleep; nay, local magistrates, for the sake of fashion, are 
often the first to support such festivities with money; for are 
these not intended to promote the welfare of the people entrusted 
to their care? Moreover, such festivals are perfectly in keepiug 
with the teachings of Confucius, the great Sage of the State. For 
it is explicitly written in the classic Lvn yii, that when Fan- 
ch e i, one of his disciples, asked him what wisdom was, he said: 
“To give one’s self earnestly to the duties incumbent on the 
“people and, respectively,' to honour and keep at a distance 
“the good and the evil spirits, may be called wisdom” *); and 
what else is heathen worship of gods but the practice of this 
wisdom, since its first and foremost object is to induce those 
gods to deliver mankind from the attacks of evil spirits, Which are 
the cause of all evil that may visit it? Still we have here to bear 
ia mind, that by far the most of those gods have lived, or are 
generally believed to have lived in this wo r ld as men or women, 
so that their worship may in point of fact be classed with the 
worship of ancestors, eminently classical and ordodox. They belong 
to the same category of divinities of whom, as we saw on page 15, 
tne religion of the State itself contains a great number, and 
whom the emperor and his mandarins therefore worship on fixed 
annual dates in official temples and altar-grounds in taking 
and the provinces. And many of those popular gods and goddesses 
were apotheosized by emperors of former dynasties or of the now 
reigning House, or were endowed by them with titles and dignities, 
which affixed to them an indelible stamp of imperial approbation. 

Thus almost all the gods being, if rightly regarded, classical, and 
their worship legal, which then are the forbidden gods? and which 
worship falls under the term yin, szg? We must confess our- 
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selves incompetent to answer this question. Imperial despotism 
decides here in each particular case, or mostly the will and 
opinion of the mandarins, to whom the imperial powers are 
delegated. Only with respect to the class of the mandarins them- 
selves we know for a certainty what yin sz8 are. They are 
sacrifices and devotions to divinities that hold no place in the 
ranks of the gods of the State religion, or, to use the official 
expression, that are not admitted in the sz6 ti en jjjJJ or Canon 
of Sacrificial Worship, which we mentioned in passing on page 19. 
Certainly not the mandarinate, that select body of men whose 
highest duty it is to keep the people in the path of pure orthodoxy, 
may be tolerated by Heaven’s Son to sin against orthodoxy them- 
selves; it is not they that can be allowed thus to set an example 
in opposing nature and its Tao. Hence it is quite a matter of 
course to find in the Code of Laws of this dynasty, and also in 
that which reigned before it, the following article: 

“For the local divinity of the department or the. district, and 
“for that of the cereals; for the gods (shen) of mountains and 
“rivers, winds and clouds, thunder and rain; for the sage 
“emperors and wise rulers of former dynasties and the faithful 
“and ardent state-servants belonging to the region — in so far 
“as they are enrolled in the Canon of Sacrificial Worship and 
“have thus become deities that are to be sacrificed to — the local 
“magistrate shall put up tablets inscribed on the frontside with 
“their divine titles; and on the dates appointed for sacrifices they 
“shall hang those tablets in spots clean and pure, at a constant 
“stream of water (?), and sacrifice to them at the time fixed. Should 
“he neglect to do so at the times assigned, or sacrifice at a 
“wrong time, the officer concerned shall be punished with a hundred 
“blows with the long stick. And any officer who sacrifices to any 
“shen to whom he is not obliged to bring any worship or sacri- 
“fice, tb' t is to say, that is not enrolled in the Sacrificial Canon, 
“shall receive eighty blows with the long stick” ') — because, as 
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the adjoining paraphrase explicitly says, *it is an abominable 
deed to embroil Jus religious duties) with yin sz£ ” '). 

Though thus, in general, lenity is shown by the government 
and its mandarins to the people's native gods and goddesses 
and their worship, that tolerance does by no means extend 
to impudent rabbles who presume to found or propagate new, 
unclassical doctrines and religious practices. Chinese books speak 
sometimes of men who set themselves up as envoys of the 
God of Heaven or of some other high deity, and worked miracles, 
pretending to have dominion over spirits and gods, and to be 
helped and served by them. And almost invariably we are told 
that such prophets fell into the hands of the authorities, were 
tortured and put to death - in short, treated as sorcerers and 
deceivers of the public with their miracles or black arts pai 
ticularly dangerous to the State. Such heresiarchs, thanks to the 
ever watchful Confucian spirit of the rulers of the nation, could 
never meet with much success, except a few who, working in 
obscurity, managed to evade collision with those pillars of the 
only true classical faith, and whose names in consequence were 
not recorded in the books of an empire where the persecuting 
party is almost the only one which wields the pen. 

After all, the conclusion is that the official persecution of 
Taoism and paganism does not resolve itself into a persecution of 
gods and their worship, but works with great activity against 
sects and their founders, leaders and followers. We shall have much 
more to tell on thi< point in several later chapters. And in the 
first place, the State has, during a series of centuries, turned its 
fanatic wrath against one element of Taoism which was, as far 
as may be ascertained by means of the Classics, totally non- 
existent in the golden Confucian and pre-Confucian age, namely 
its monachism. Its system of worship of gods may be defensible 
for having existed in some form or other in those sacred times; 
but its monachism being certainly not so old, cannot plead that 
ground in favour of its right of existence. 

Instituted for the purpose of giving man an opportunity 
to raise himself to a higher state of perfection and bliss by 
ingeniously devised means, Taoistic asceticism has known its hal- 
cyon days', its ups and downs, chiefly ruled by the rising and 
falling of the thermometer of imperial favour. Under tbe T'ang- 
dynasty, the empire possessed, according to official statistics. 
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• 1687 Taoistic monasteries 1 ); now there is hardly a trace of 
them left. Official persecution has cleared them all away, and 
the crowds of Tao-szS ^ or “Taoist doctors”, workers of mi- 
racles and anchorites of whom Chinese writings are full, have been 
converted into a class of popular pagan priests, whose name is 
legion. The manner in which the State has achieved this clearance 
will gradually be unfolded in this chapter and the next. 

Buddhism had a far worse ordeal to endure. This religion was 
altogether of exotic origin, and thus lacked the great privilege 
of being able to appeal for its right of existence to China’s clas- 
sical antiquity. Asceticism and monachism were in this Church 
brought to a much higher degree of development than they had 
ever reached in Taoism, and so they became necessarily the bete 
noire of. Confucianists. Upon Buddhism in particular it was then 
that then blows fell, and we see the Confucian State direct her 
persecutions principally against this religion to this day, treating 
it continuously with the greatest enmfty and contempt. 

When, under the Han dynasty, Buddhism had secured for itself 
a lasting place in Chinese society, it enjoyed a period ot de- 
velopment, greatness and prosperity, which reached its climax in 
the fifth century. At that time, the northern portion of the empire 
was subject to the Tartar house of Toba, also known as tbe 
Northern Wei dynasty, 4b $t » a family which on the whole 
showed itself favorably disposed towards Buddhism. Its residence 
Loh-yang wps a hotbed of monastic life. In a “Description 

of the Loh-yang Monasteries”, Loh-yang kia-lan ki jf/g 

SB* still in existence, compiled in the sixth century by one 
Yang Hflen mention is made of no less than 10 convents 

inside, and 36 in the vicinity of the capital; and there pro- 
bably were a number of smaller ones which the author did not 
think it worth while to mention. But, as often happens on 
this world’s stage, princely favour is not always constant. This 
same imperial house produced a sovereign who was to be tbe 
first to lay violent hands upon- Buddhism. He was Wu jf£, the 
W&rlike, better known in history by his temple-name Shi Tsu 
tftifL* who reigned from A. D. 424 to 452. “He was”, as we 
reau, .thoroughly versed in the Ch*un i»Hu\ one of the Classics 
(see page 9), and had therefore evidently been brought up as a 
staunch admirer of Confucianism; “but as he professed the Bud- 


4) New Booki of the "Fang Dynasty, ||4> , the (freat Standard History of 

that house; chap. 48, folio 15. 
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“dhist religion and honoured and appreciated its clergy (Sha- 
*mans), he had so far not patronized the school of the Glas- 
“sics” '). He came under the influence of the Taoist Eheu Khien-chi 
xkWkZ, and bis zealous adherent, the high minister lVui Hao 
mm. who both helped in shaking his Buddhist propensities. 
It then happened during the suppression of a rebellion of which 
a certain' man from the west, Kai-wu , was the leader, 

that the emperor and his hosts were encamped at Ch’ang-ngan 
near to a monastery, in one of the side-rooms of which arms 
were discovered. This proved, he thought, that the monks made 
common cause with the rebels. His mandarins tried and executed 
the monks; tne monastery was sacked, and a large quantity 
of ingredients for the manufacture of spirituous liquors was 
found, as also vast treasures entrusted to the care of the monks 
by no oles and wealthy persons in the district. Certain grottos 
which they discovered, were held to be the haunts of monks 
and wpraen of good family. Now the enyeror stormed; Ts c ui 
Hao’s insinuations fell in very goad ground, and he decreed 
‘that the Shamans in Ch c ang-ngan should be put to death, 
“the Buddhistic images burnt or smashed; and he charged 
“Liu T‘ai to send orders on all sides for the t&king of measures 
“of a similar nature to those which had been carried out at 
“Ch'ang-ngan. And he issued yet another decree, which' said: 
"Those Shamans make use of the baseless lies of western bar- 
" banana reckles to create infelicitous evil; it is not by sucf 
"practices that mankind can be ruled as one body and thus led 
"into the right way, nor that unalloyed benefits can be distributed 
“by Vs throughout the world. From the highest princes down 
"to the lowest in rank, every one who secretly keeps a Sham, u 
"in his house shall deliver him to the authorities and shall not 
“be allowed to aide him ; the lbth day of the second month 
“of this year is fixed as the ultimate date, and if after its ex- 
piration the Shaman has not been delivered up, his concealer 
“6hall be put to death, and the whole family who gave him 
“hospitality shall be executed” 1 ). 

Book* of the Wei Dynasty, as , th* Standard History of that pariod, 
chap. 114, foMo 9. 
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According to another chapter of -he same historical book, 
this latter edict was issued in the first month of the year 444, 
and ran as follows: “The ignorant people having no know- 
* ledge, believe in evil-causing heresies and are thus led- astray; 
*so they secretly give sustenance to religious leaders and priests, 
“possess writings on soothsaying, illustrated writings on the 
*Yin and the Yang, and books on magical art. And the class 
*of Shamans use the baseless u,ntruth of western barbarians 
“to create and introduce infelicitous evil, and it is not by such 
“practices that mankind can be ruled as one body and led into 
“the right way, and pure benefits be distributed by Us in the 
"empire. From the princes of imperial blood down to the lowest in 
rank and the common people, any one who in his dwelling secretly 
“gives sustenance to a Shaman, a leader or a priest, or to men 
“skilled in working gold and silver, shall take such persons to the 
“authorities and no longer shelter or conceal them. The 15th 
“of the second month of this year is fixed as the ultimate date, 
“and if after that the leaders, priests and Shamans concerned 
“are not delivered up, penalty of death shall be inflicted, -and 
“the families of those that gave them hospitality shall also be 
“put to death. This shall be proclaimed everywhere by every- 
“body, and be made known to others by every one” J ). 

This second text of his edict clearly shows that there was more 
than mere passion against Buddhism at the bottom of Shi Tsu's 
severe and cruel measures. Priests and leaders of native heathenism 
were also in his bad books, together with religious soothsayers 
and others; is- it the spirit of the present State-law against Heresy 
that we see hazily looming on the horizon 1 That he acted indeed 
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much under the influence of Confucianism, the following page of 
the histories clearly proves. “At that time", — thus continues 
the standard work from which we quoted just now, — “Rung 
“Tsnng was crown-prince and regent of the empire. Being a 
‘worshipper of Buddha, he forthwith presented a memorial to 
‘the emperor to prove the recklessness and lawlessness of the 
‘Shaman slaughters, and to set forth that, if he deemed the 
‘crime of keeping images and pictures so heinous, he merely had 
“to stop the exercise of that religion- and to keep the monastic 
“buildings withiu bounds; for if the latter were not repaired during 
“his reign, and the former was not exercised, the convents daubed 
“with red earth, and the green trees planted arooud them, would go 
“to wreck and ruin of themselves. Twice and thrice he memorialized 
“in this sense, but fruitlessly. Then appeared another decree from 
‘the Throne. Careless princes of the Later Han dynasty, it said, 
“believed in heresies and would-be truths, and were led astray 
“"by them. Belying heedlessly on dreams they had while asleep, 
“they worshipped evil-bringing spirits of the western barbarians, 
“and thereby brought confusion into the unalterable course of 
“Heaven. Such things did never take place since the existence 
‘of the nine provinces in (ideal) antiquity. The boastful talk and 
“big words (of Buddhism) were not (unde r the Han dynasty) a firm 
“foundation for the building up of the human character, but the 
‘unenlightened sovereigns of that declining house and its con- 
" fusion-causing rulers did not perceive it; and so the doctrines 
“about e ways to rule the State could not work; the rules 
“of social life greatly fell into decay, while that religion of 
“spirits (Buddhism) blazed up and throve; lo, that was the way 
“in which the rescripts of the ancient Sovereigns went to ruin. 
“Thenceforth to this day, every reigning sovereign had to live 
“through a period of insurrection and disaster ; the chastising hand 
“of Heaven worked rapidly ; the living people died out ; the family- 
“groups which had to mourn for one another in the five degrees, 
‘had to build graves and lay out burial places on a large scale. 
“Thus and thus alone it is that thousands of miles of ground 
‘are now one vast wilderness, in which no human foot-prints are 
“ever seen. We have inherited from Heaven Our patrimony (the 
‘throne), and it belongs therefore to Our duties to bear’ the evils 
“of this Our hard fate; bnt We desire to do away with what 
‘is fallacious, and to confirm what is real, that is: We shall 
“restore the regimen of Fuh-hi and Shen-nung 1 ). Let the deities of 

1) The two earliest sovereigns of ideal antiquity. Supposed time of reign: the 29th 
and the 38th century b.C. 
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'the western peoples be entirely washed away, let the last trace 
“of them be annihilated, and may this Our work not be worthless 
“for the improvement of customs! He who from thi3 moment 
“has the audacity to worship any western deity, or to -make an 
“image in clay or in bronze, shall be executed with all the 
“inmates of his house. 

“Those deities are said to be gods of western peoples; but 
“if western men are questioned upon them, they say unanimously 
“that they do not exist among them, but that they are all 
‘Chinese of the past. Unreliable adepts of that religion, disciples 
“of it, as Liu Tuen-chen and Lu Poh-kiang, have enlarged and 
“developed western phraseology by combining it with vagaries 
“of Lao-tsze and Chwang-tszd (the coryphei of Taoism). So those 
“things are altogether unreal and uDtrue; and that the rescripte 
“and institutions of the ancient Sovereigns languish and do not 
“work, is the fault of such ringleaders of vice of the worst kind. 
“Only extraordinary men may achieve extraordinary things; 
“so, who but T will be able to clear away those fallacies that 
“have existed already under other dynasties! Let the authorities 
“therefore proclaim far and near, that the governors in the 
‘various military districts shall pull down and smash, and give 
“over to the flames all existing temples and pagodas, images 
“and western books, and shall throw down the precipices all 
“Shamans, from the youngest to the oldest.” — This occurred 
“in the seventh year of the Chen kitln period (448), in the 
“third month” ')• 
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We cannot doubt that the cruel edicts of that martial tyrant 
drove many monks and priests in despair to the banners of 
Kai-wu, the foreign insurgent, thereby giving the emperor 
a fresh impetus to rage against the foreign religion. Already 
in the following month iconoclasm had its course, to judge from 
this simple passage in the Books of the Wei dynasty: “In the 
* fourth month, a five-storied pagoda was demolished- , in the 
‘town of Yeh, and there, in an image of clay, were found two 
‘seals of jade’’ 1 ). ‘Although the remonstrances of Kung Tsung 
•had no effect", thus the historian goes on to relate, ‘they tera- 
‘pered the effects of the promulgated imperial decrees. All persons 
‘far off and close by had been informed of what was about to 
‘happen, and all could therefore take their measures; the Shamans 
•everywhere escaped for the most part by hiding themselves, and 
‘they who lived within the capital were given in every respect 
‘aid and support, while for their gold and silver, the relics 
‘and images, Sutras and Qastras, hiding-places were found in 
‘abundance. But the temples and pagodas of earth and of wood, 
‘and the buildings where the doctrines were preached, were all 
‘effectively destroyed to th§ very last. 

‘For seven or eight years in succession, until the end of the 
‘reign of that emperor. Buddhism was in a state of profound 
‘desolation and ruin. Then a gradual relaxation of the prohibi- 
tions set in, and serious believers could once more secretly per- 
form their worship; but the Shamans, who began to re-appear 
‘one by one, still hid their religious garments and performed 
‘their Sutra-readings and religious practices in secret. Only in 
‘the capital they could not yet show themselves in public”*). 
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Such in the account, given in the Standard Annals, of the tirst 
great storm which swept over Buddhism in China.. Shi Tsu’s 
death put a stop to the persecutions, aod amongst the later 
emperors of his house we find many who again let Buddhism 
have its course, sometimes even showing it marked favour ; nay, 
more than one amongst" them founded monasteries, temples, and 
pagodas. The rapid recovery of the sorely damaged church may 
be learned from the fact that after less than three quarters of a 
century, between the years 512 and 516, the imperial government 
ascertained by an official census that there were no less than 
13,727 monks and nuns within its dominions, and that the number 
of their pupils and hangers-on exceeded that of the laity ) : figures 
well calculated also to give ns an idea of the prosperity of 
Buddhism in those days. 

Outside the pale of the empire of the Toba dynasty, Shi Tsu a 
example proved infectious, namely wtyh his namesake of the 
house of Sung ^ > which from Kien-khang J§1 , the present 

Nanking, swayed its sceptre over a large portion of central and 
southern China. Again let us quote the historian’s own words: 
“In the second year of the Ta ming period (458), under Shi Tsu, 
“there lived a man walking in the path of salvation, called Tun 
“Piao, who, together with a western foreigner Kao-sh6, plotted 
“a rebellion. Hence the emperor issued a decree of the following 
-tenor: “The lies of Buddhism cause confusion by the Shamans 
“meddling with it; that religion is incompetent to support the 
“all-pervading doctrine (Confucianism), for it contents' itself with 
“founding places of refuge for runaway criminals, in conse- 
“quence of which the number of rascally minded persons in- 
“creases, and catastrophes frequently break out. Official reports 
“inform Us again and again that it corrupts the good mauners 
“and customs (fung-suh), and brings confusion into them. Hence 
“a grudge against that religion has nestled in the souls of man- 
“kind ; and so it must be given up everywhere to a thorough 
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<scouring-process with sand; and wherever any one may render 
'himself gnifty (of such crimes as the ^aforesaid), capital punish* 
•ment must be rigorously applied”. Afh.r this, prohibitory rescripts 
'were passed, to the effect that all such as were not living 
'according to the commandments and in strict asceticism, should 
'be sent bach among the hut?. But the nuns of the convents 
'went in and out of the palace and had there intercourse with 
Hhe imperial consorts, for which reason those rescripts could 
'not at all be carried out ' 1 )* 

Indeed/ in the historical books of those days there is nothing 
that would lead us to suppose that this decree VMM anything 
more than a dead letter. It is nevertheless of great value as .a 
proof that here, as ever afterwards, the fundameptal motives for 
religious persecution emanated from Confucianism* — Buddhism 
is of no help or use whatever to the Confucian State; it corrupts 
the Confucian fung-suh by its novelties, i. e. by its lies, and 
Confucian statesmen repeatedly directed the emperor’s attention 
to this horrid faqt. Now, thanks to the above quotations, we 
can form some idea of the great influence exercised in those times 
by that religion, not only over the people, but also in the Court. 
Now, also, we can realize the fact that her fate depended to a 
large extent upon the disposition or caprices of the emperors, 
and upon their willingness or power to attack the church. 

Nearly a whole century now passes by in which we read of 
no harsh imperial measures against Buddhism. But at the end 
of that time violent persecutions broke out in another part of 
the empire, namely in the dominion of the Northern Cheu 
(it M) dynasty, which had its residence in Ch c ang-ngan J | , 
the present Si-ngau-fu in Shensi, and only ruled there from the 
year 657 to 681. 

•In the twelfth month of the second year of tne period K i e n t e h 
*(673), a meeting of Ministers, Shamans and Taoist doctors was 
'convoked, at which {She emperor (Wu jj£) occupied the highest 
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‘seat, and critical discussions were held with respect to the rank 
‘to be assigned to each of the three religions. The first place was 
‘assigned to Confucianism, the second place to Taoism, and the 
‘last to Buddhism" 1 ). Confucianism being thus declared pre- 
eminent, the extermination of the two other systems was resolved 
upon at once. ‘In the following year, Buddhism and Taoism 
‘were abolished, the sacred books together with the images alto- 
‘gether destroyed, Shamans and Taoist doctors were no longer 
‘allowed to exist, and all were ordered to become laymen again. 
‘Also all heretical sacrifices (see p. 17) were, prohibited, and all 
‘sacrifices not mentioned in the Canon of Religion and Rites 
‘were totally abolished’’ *). 

Unfortunately, no minutes have' been preserved of that curious 
synod. The Fuh-tsu fung ki 3 ) however gives a few details of 
the proceedings, just showing us that His Majesty took up the 
Confucian standpoint and established himself as its ■ advocate, 
and brought an indictment against Buddhism to quite the 
same effect as that which we shall gradually draw in these 
pages from various official documents preserved by historiogra- 
phers. The Shamans, so he argued, have no respect for their pa- 
rents: which signifies a spirit of opposition to morality, that 
cannot possibly be tolerated by the imperial government; more-v 
over, Buddhism is a foreign religion: reasons enough therefore 
for destroying its monasteries and temples. The Fuh-tsu fung hi 
also tells us that more than two millions of Buddhists and Taoists • 
within the imperial dominions submitted to the decree; which 
probably means that they forsook the ecclesiastical state. The 
two emperors who reigned during the next eight years, the last 
of the Cheu dynasty, were favorable to Buddhism, so that there 
is reason to believe that this religion was once more allowed to 
revive and to recover. 
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36 CAMPAIGN AGAINST BUDDHISM UNDER THE CH c EN DYNASTY. 

Meanwhile new dangers came from an entirely different quar- 
ter. For the second time a storm gathered over Kien-khang, 
where in 5 57 the thoroughly Buddhistically disposed Liang 
dynasty had been dethroned by that of Ch'en A sovereign 
of this house, named Heu Chu , decreed in 583, “that 

“the Buddhist monks and nuns and the Taoist doctors cherished 
“heresies (si 5) and “left Tao” (s. page 8) and did not conform 
“to the Sutras and the Vinayas, while the people occupied them 
“selves with heretical sacrifices (yin sz£), writings on ominous 
“wonders, and precious and wonderful things. Measures should be 
“projected minutely, to put a stop altogether to that state of 
“things” *). There is, however, no evidence that this decree caused 
any material harm to the two religions; which possibly is to be 
attributed to the fact that the Ch'en dynasty was threatened with 
serious danger from the side of the house of Sui |$j| . Indeed, six 
years later, an emperor of this house dethroned Heu Chu, deprived 
him of his liberty, and annexed his dominions to his own, thus 
uniting China under one sceptre for the first time since the fall ot 
the Han dynasty . 

This important event did not improve the fate of the two 
religions. Confucianism had then apparently succeeded in working 
itself up for good to the rank of the very first power in the 
state, and never to this day would that system show mercy 
on heresies. The three centuries embracing the reign of the house 
of Tang, which in 318 replaced the house of Sui on the throne, 
were centuries of an aggressive war, in which the foreign church 
especially fared badly'. Her glory departed for good, her strength 
declined, and she herself formerly so glorious and prosperous, 
entered upon a decadent existence, without ceasing to show, 
however, to the present day a remarkable tenacity of life. 

As early as the year 324, when the first emperor of that bouse 
had scarcely occupier! the throne for six years, the campaign was 
opened by the high -placed minister Fu Yih who had 

passed from the service of the dethroned Sui dynasty into that 
of the house of T'ang. We read in his biography occurring in 
the Standard Annals of this house: 

"In the seventh year he presented a memorial to the emperor, 
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“in which he proposed to do away with Buddhism altogether. 
“The West, where Buddha lived, and where he preached his ominous 
“heresies”, this document said, “is far away. The Han. dynasty 
“translated the western writings and was led astray by their appar- 
ent trustworthiness, thus causing people unloyal to their ruler 
“and devoid of devotion ;.nd submission to their parents, to shave 
“their heads and abandon their ruler and their parents ; they bc- 
“came idlers and wandering mendicants, and assumed another 
“garb, in order to escape the paying of groundrcnt to govern- 
ment. By the spread of their ominous writings and the promul- 
gation of their heresies, they opened, on false grounds, three 
“roads (of transmigration into demons, pretas and animals), and 
“laid out yet Six other roads (cf transition into as. mas. men, 
“and devas); — thus they inspired the ignorant with drevl and 
“fear, and deceived the class, of government o ulcers, vsiU; the 
“result tinat amongst the people, they who became acquainted 
“with them believed such falsehoods thoughtlessly, without due 
‘enquiry alter their roots and sources. And then they raked 
“up the crimes committed by these people in times past, in 
‘•Older to gauge thereby their future happiness; they tao.ght 
'•that the g'.fi. of one single coin would give them a chance of a 
“i he iis-mcLbld reward, and that one day’s fasting might make them 
“expect food for a hundred days. Thus they caused their igno- 
“raut victims of deception to try recklessly to do such good 
■works, so that, instead of fearing the laws and prohibitions, 
Hucse people inconsiderately indulged in transgression of the 
‘precepts of the government; ana when some committed the 
“abominable crime of opposition, and were entangled for that 
“in the neslies of the penal laws, then, in the dungeon, they 
“still worshipped their Buddhas and muttered their Budohist 
“Sutras, fergettiug all their lassitude both duiing the day and 
“the night, sustained by the hope of escaping punishment. 

“It depends upon his natural destiny whether oue shall live • 
“long or die an untimely death; but punishment and intimida- 
tion, and the bestowal of blessing and happiness are the busi- 
ness of the sovereign. We must admit that poverty or wealth, 
“and high or low social standing is called forth by personal labour 
“and merit; but the ignorant Buddhist clergy with their lieo 
“maintain that all those things come from Buddha. .Thus they • 
“defraud the sovereign of his prerogatives and power, and appro- 
“priate his (exclusive) rights to lead hunu nity towards reforma- 
tion for good; — the harm thus occasioned to the influence of 
“the government and morality is truly lamentable. The S/m 
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"says: "The sovereign alone crates blessings and intimidates; 
"to him alone belongs all that is precious and edible; and it 
"his subjects create blessings and inspire fear, or appropriate 
"treasures and food, they damage his house, they bring mis* 
"fortune upon his dynasty; then the men in his service further 
"other interests than his, and become corrupt” ')• 

A curious piece of state-doctrine! On the authority of that 
dictum of the chief classical book, every religion stands indicted 
with encroachment upon the imperial omnipotence, that is, with 
high-treason, if, by preaching the existence of other punishments 
or rewards than those which terrestrial government inflicts or 
confers, it deters mankind from svil and encourages it to do 
good. For the sovereign alone has the right to pnnjsh and to re- 
compense! The classical principles are as much in force now a? 
they were in Fu Yih’s time. Christians, remember therefore that. 
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The above quotation from the Shu , the principal classic, occurs in one of its most 
important parts, which has always been considered the chief and most sacred authority for 
public law and the science of government, viz. the ^ J|j| or AU-embracing Plan, or the 
Flood Plan. This is certainly one of the oldest Taoistic productions in existence, if not 
the very oldest* Its chief object is to point out to sovereigns how to reach their 
great Taoistic goal: to bring about the happiness of mankind by rendering their own 
regal actions concordant with the Tao or- Course of the Universe (see p. 8). Heaven, 
according to tradition, gave the Plan to the great Ytt (p. 11) after he had delivered the 
world from Hoods; and once again, twelve centuries before our era, it was given to 
Wu the founder of the Cheu dynasty, through the medium of his vassal of 

the Khi iff*; region, situated somewhere to the north-east, close to Corea. 
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on account of your; doctrines, you, like the Buddhists, stand 
convicted of violating the imperial rights, of weakening the 
imperial authority, of sowing moral* corruption among, the 
mandarinate; that in a word you disorganize and demoralize 
China’s government. And again, by collecting money from the 
converts for the maintenance of your church, as the Buddhists 
do, you and the latter defraud the imperial house, you sap the 
dynasty; the highest Confucian bible of polities it -elf has de- 
clared it! 

But let us further peruse Fu Tih’s curious in norial. “1 rora 
“F>ih-hi and Shen-nung (29th and 28th centur; b. C.) up to 
“the Han and the Wei dynasties, there was no Buddhism, and 
“ — the sovereigns in those times were wise, and their ministers 
“faithful; their reigns were long, and great was the number of their 
“years of life. The emperoi ling of the Han dynasty (58 — 76 A. D.), 
“on account of a dream, ecame the first who erected images 
“of western deities; and from that time the cjramanas of western 
“lands have spread the*r doctrines. Before the Western Tsin dy- 
“nasty (265 — 317) reigned, the ruling dynasties enacted stringent 
“laws by which the people of the Middle Kingdom were pre- 
sented from shaving their heads at pleasure; but since the 
“Western families of Fu and Shih ') sowed confusion in the 
“Flowery Land, the ministers employed by the sovereigns were 
“crafty and perverse, the governjnent became cruel and oppres- 
sive, the reigns short; all of which evils were brought about 
“by Buddhism. Wu of the Liang dynasty *) and Siang of the 
“house of Ts c i *) are clear proofs of this. — In times of yore, 
“one female of the name of Pao-szS beguiled and misguided king 
“Yiu (781 — 771 b. C.) so much that she brought his house to 
“ruin. How much more then is there to fear, now that there 
“are fully a hundred thousand monks and nuns in the world, 


1) The Fu family were a tribe of adventurers in Shensi, one member of which,, 

named Fu Kien , founded for himself in 351 the realm of T»°in ^ , with 

Ch'nng-rigan for its capital. This kingdom existed until 394. The sovereigns were 
ardent Buddhists, as were also the Shih family, ruling the realm of the Later Chao 
^ HI in Chihli, founded in 319 by Shih Lih ||| , an adventurer ot western 
descent, and existing until 351. 

2) The most Buddhistic emperor China ever possessed. After a long reign, from 502 

to 549, h. residence Kien-khang (Nanking) fell into the hands of a rebellious vassal, 
called Heu King , who deposed him and, as it appears, starved him to death. 

His dynasty was overthrown seven years later. 

3) This emperor, rightly called Wen-siang ^ 1^| , was murdered in 549, when 
he had scarcely reached his 29th year. 
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■who cat clothes of silk, and drq^s and adorn clay images, which 
“they then employ to suppress ‘devils, and to lead the myriads 
‘of people astray ? I propose that all these monks and nuns 
“shall be commanded to marry one another; thus more than a 
hundred thousand lay families shall be formed, who shall give 
“birth to sons and daughters; when these shall have grown up 
“to their tenth year, and when a second period of equal length 
“shall have been devoted to their education and instruction, they 
“will then naturally be an element useful to the dynasty, and 
“yield a sufficient contingent of warriors (for the maintenance of 
“the imperial power), while, besides, calamities in the cultivation 
“of silk and food shall be prevented in all parts of the world 
•between the four seas. If the people be in this way made to 
“understand with whom rests the power to intimidate and to 
“create happiness, those heretical deceptions will naturally die 
“off, and the transformation into a state of purity and simpli- 
city will flourish again ’). 

‘Beth in ancient and in recent times it ha.s seldom occurred 
“that a faithful minister criticizing the emperor did not come 
“to grief. It has not escaped my attention that, under the Tsl 
“dynasty, Chang-kiu Tsz£-t : a presented a memorial to the emperor, 
"in which he stated that the multitude of monks and nuns 
“ruined the imperial house, and that the prodigality indulged in 
“in their temples and pagodas censed idle waste of precious 
“metal and silks. But the monks, being familiar with the minis- 
“ters, opposed him at court with calumnious imputations, while 
“the nuns, relying upon the good-will of the imperial consorts and 
“the princesses, secretly gave play to their insinuations. So the 
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“end was that Tsz£-t‘a was cast into prison and executed on the 
* market-place of the capital. But Wu of the Clieu dynasty 
“(see page 34) having subjected Tsi, conferred a title of honour 
“upon his tomb. Although your servant is not so intelligent as 
“that minister, yet he endeavours to tread in his footstep?” '). 

“Moreover” — thus says the historiographer, “he presented to 
“the emperor a memorial in eleven chapters, written ia keen and 
“straightforward style. Kao Tsu gave it lii3 ministers to deli- 
berate about it conscientiously; and only one of them, vis. 
“Chang Tao-yuen, the Director of the Court of the Imperial 
“Stud, declared that the memorial of Fu Yih was rational. Siao- 
“Yu, the Minister for the Promulgation of the Imperial Resolu- 
tions, disputed this. Buddha, said he, was a sage, and Fu Yih’s 
“argumentation was not that of a sage, but breathed a lawless 
“spirit; therefore he proposed that a severe punishment should be 
“administered to him. But then Fu Yih himself spoke: The rules 
“for private and social life (1 i , see p. 8) start from servility to 
“parents, and end in submission to the emperor; if these duties are 
“observed, the natural principles of deyotion and submission to 
“parents and of fidelity towards the sovereign will flourish, and 
“the conduct of ministers and of sons will become perfect. But 
“Buddha passed across the city-walls and deserted his family, they 
“by his flight turning his back upon his father, We, the married 
“man, thus renounced his emperor; the continuator of the lint 
“of his ancestry renounced the duties towards his parents. Siao 
“Yu does not come out of a hollow mulberry tree (he is no 
“anchorite), and yet he follows that religion which acknow- 
ledges no father; I now hear that the raau without filial 
“submission and devotion, who cares nothing for his parents, 
“is called Yu”. Yu could make no reply. He only clasped his 
“hands, and spoke: “This is a man, in fact, whom hell has 
“made”. Kao Tsu would carry out Fu Yih’s advise, but his ab- 
dication (in 627) prevented it” '). 


*) J&# 

ES**#. *5**18 Old Books of the Tang Dynasty, 
'||| J||$ |||; , another Standard History of that house; chap, 79, folios 0—8. 
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As a matter of fact, the only effect of his memorial was a 
theoretical abolishment of Taoism and Buddhism. We read that 
“in the 4th month of the 9th year of the Wu teh period (626) 
“the religions of Buddha and of LaotszS were abolished” '). And 
in the following month an edict was issued by the emperor, 
which is preserved in the Old Books of the T'ang Dynasty (chap. 
I, fo. 14). This prescribed, that only they who had become 
monks or nuns without any intention of a worldly nature and 
from no selfish motives, and, moreover, obeyed the religious 
commandments and led a life of rigorous asceticism, should be 
allowed to remain in the convents. Ou their behalf, three Bud- 
dhist monasteries and a Taoist one should be maintained in the 
imperial capital, and in all the other districts of the realm 
only one. But, adds the chronicler, “these measures were uever 
“definitely executed s ) , and in the sixth month the emperor 
“rehabilitated the religions of Buddha and Laotszfe”*). 

Fu Tih died in 639, being eighty-five years old. His biogra- 
phy in the Old Books ends with the remark “that everything 
“which, since the time of the Wei and the Tsin dynasties up to 
“his own days, had appeared to criticise Buddhism, he collected 
“into a book of ten chapters, entitled: Traditions from Eminent 
“Men of Knowledge, which came into circulation in the world” 4 ). 
We do not know whether this work still exists; doubtless it 
would be of value as a source of historical knowledge of 
Chinese Buddhism. It gives evidence of the great vital strength 
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Sit Old Books of the Tfeng Dynasty, chap. 

79, folio 8. 

*> «e® A #0J!J6 (***?»• New Book* of the Twg 

Dynasty ; chap. 1, folio 17. 

*> OM Books,' chap. 1, folio 15. 
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of Buddhism and of its firm hold upon the people and the court, 
that this energetic campaign of Fu Yih and other grandees 
who, v no doubt, sided with him, remained for the time- being 
without result. It was in fact not until nearly a whole century 
later (714) that the imperial government gave way, and began 
to take forcible measures against the clergy of that church. 

The magnate Yao Ch*ung jgc who was born, in 750 and 
died in 721, was then at the summit of his glory and power. 
, Under the emperor. Chung Tsung (705 — 710)”, thus it is written 
in the Dynastic Histories, “the princesses and the imperial cog* 
“nates generally, had proposed to the emperor to consecrate 
“people as monks and nuns; there had also been a certain 
“number who sacrificed their private wealth for the building of 
“monasteries, while it had been so general a custom for wealthy 
“families and people of influence to found such edifices, in order 
„to shirk therein the services due to the government, that the 
“country far and wide abounded with them. But now (in 714) Yao 
“Ch'ung presented a memorial to the emperor, running as follows: 
“Buddha does not dwell outside man , but is to be found in his 
“heart.. Buddhochinga was a most clever man, but he was of 
“no use for keeping the realm of Chao entire 1 2 3 ); and Kumftra- 
“jiva possessed many arts and capacities, but did not save 
“Ts'in from destruction 1 ). Ho Ch c ung saw his family die out'), 
“and Fu Yung was defeated and killed 4 ); Siang of Ts*i and the 
“emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty could not escape disastrous 
•events -(comp, page 39). If you merely show earnestness of 
“mind, compassion and charity, making your measures tend to 
"the good of others, so that the creatures of Azure Heaven 
“enjoy peace and happiness, then you are a being like Buddha; 


1) Buddhochinga was an Indian priest who in 310 came to Loh~yang, there became 
a man of high distinction and great influence by his marvellous feats and arte, and 
contributed largely to the development of Buddhism in the realm of Chao, which from 
804 to 329 existed in the present Shansi province. 

2) Humargjiva was the weil known Indian Buddhist, a prolific translator of a number 
of sacred books into Chinese. The Later Ts c in dynasty, in the capital of whicn, 
Ctftng-ngan, be principally resided, existed from 384 to 417. 

3) Ho Ch'ung was a high placed official of the Tsin dynasty, who died in 346, in 
bit 55tL year. He was a Buddhist zealot, but died without sons; and tha tame dire 
filte befell his adopted heir and continuator of his line of descendants, the eon of his 
brothert see the Books of the Tsin Dynasty, ^ |gh , the official Standard History 
of that house, chap. 77, folio 9. 

4) Ftf Yung was brother and generalissimo to Fu Kien , the third sove- 

reign of the house of Ts c in which we mentioned in note 1 on page 39, who reigned 
from 357 to 384. Ir. 385 Fu Yung was defeated and slain. 
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“and how then is it usefnl to bestow consecration at random 
“upon vicious people, who thus are made to demolish the orthodox 
“doctrines?" The emperor, on receiving this argument, ordered 
“his officers to make secret enquiries about the clergy; and more 
"than twelve thousand, who were members of it with false and 
•irregular designs, were sent back into the lay world" ')• 

No less than by the authorship of this violent attack upon 
the liberty of religious, life, Yao Ch'ung has gained for himself 
never-fading laurels in the Confucian school by his last will. 
This was a philippic against Buddhism, the keen sarcasm ot 
which throws even Fu Yih’s memorial into the shade;- and for 
this high quality alone, no doubt, it has been deemed worthy of 
a place in his biography in the standard annals of his time *). 
An ardent desire to warn his children and grandchildren against 
that religion prompted him to write it. “The existing Buddhist 
“sutras”, thus it ran, “were translated by Kumarajiva, and Yao 
“Hing 3 ) with the books in his hands collated the translations 
“with this man. He also erected pagodas in the village of Yung- 
“kwei, and emptied his treasuries to make a religious show on 
“a large scale; but. for all that his life was not prolonged, and 
“after him his dynasty died out. — Ts c i was situated on the other 
“side of the mountains, eastward, and Cheu to. the right of the 
“passes. This latter kingdom almost demolished Buddhism (see p. 
*34), but improved its military power, while in the other state 
“an elaborate priesthood was formed, and safety was sought 
“in the strength of Buddha. Hence, when the two countries went 
“to war together, the Tsl dynasty was destroyed and lost its realm 
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. Old Books of the Tang Dynasty, chap. 96, folio 3. See 
ileo.tB& New Books, chap. 194, folio 3. This event is alao mentioned in chap. 8, folio, 8 
ef the Old Books, hut there the number of expelled members of the clergy ie given 
ae twenty thousand. 

9) Old Books, of the Tang Dynasty, ch. 96, folio 7. 

8) A sovereign of the Later TVin dynasty (see note 9 on page 48), who reigned 
fooro 394 to 415. 
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“(in 677); — if it had not patronized the convents, would it then 
“have been rewarded with a restoration of its prosperity, or would 
“it have thus been puDished with defeat and ruin ? ') 

“The Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty made himself a slave 
“for a myriad teams of horses *), and the empress-mother Hu 
“(of the Ts c i dynasty, consort of Wu-ch c ing made the 

“inmates of the six harems embrace religions life; aud yet, in 
“spite of these women thus mutilating their bodies, and that 
“emperor disgracing his name, they lost their realm and ruined 
“their family. Not long ago, the emperor Hiao-hwo (Chung 
“Tsung) sent out emissaries to ransom living animals (destined 
“to be killed), aud erected convents on a scale which ruined the 
“dynasty; the princess T c ai-p c ing, as also Wu San-szc *), and the 
‘rebellious imperial concubine Chang all caused people to embrace 
“religious life, and they built convents ; and yet they did not at the 
“conclusion of their course of life escape a violent death, or tbe 
“ruin of their family, or the ridicule of the world “). 

“Amongst the five emperors (of grey antiquity, 29th to 26th 
“century b. C.) uo father had to bury his son, no elder brother 
“had to bewail the loss of a younger one; that is to say, because 
“those emperors caused humanity and longevity to prevail, there 
“did not occur any cases of premature death, nor any ad- 
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2) This unsurpassed imperial Buddhist zealot (see p. 39, note 2) gave himself as 
a slave to a monastery, and then made his magnates ransom him for an enormous 
sum: a deed of the highest self-sacrifice and charity on behalf of the clergy. 

3) Tai-p^og was a daughter of the renowned empress Wu; her biography is given 
in the New Books of the Tang Dynasty, chap. 83, folio 7. Wu San-szfc was a cognate 
of the imperial family, whose history occurs in chap. 206, folio 7 of the same work, 
as also in chap. 183 of the Old Books, "olio 8. 
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•versifies. And during the reign of the three imperial families 
•(of Hia, Shang and Cheu, 23rd to 3rd cent. b. 0.), each dynasty 
•had a long existence, so that mankind lived in rest and peace, 
•and the ministers enjoyed longevity like that of P'eng-tsu ') and 
•Lao Tan (LaotszS); and yet Buddhism did not then exist. .What 
•strength then is there in transcribing the Sutras of this religion, 
•or in the moulding of its images 1 what good effects cb sacrifices 
•produce, or donations to the Buddhas 1*) 

•In the Historical Books of the Sung dynasty, in the Traditions 
•about Western Countries, mention is made of a renowned Bud- 
•dhist priest who wrote a disquisition on the elucidation of 
•obscurities; it professed to prove that, if intelligible arguments 
•sufficiently explain and disentangle obscurities and enigmas, 
•they ought to be read and brought into circulation. Now 
•Buddhism means intelligence; but — where in that disquisition 
•is there one square inch to be found of intelligible matter ? *) 
•I set forth that the keeping of myriads of images everywhere, 
•is not a matter proceeding from the five elements of the human 
•constitution 4 ), and that the Buddhist religion would be quite 
•complete if it occupied itself with nothing else than the pro- 
•motion of mental quiet, charity and commiseration, and with 
•doing good, and abstaining from vice; — why then does it so 
•deliberately drown itself in stories and tales, and has it led 
•itself into wrong paths by a wordly-minded clergy? It makes 
•of the parables with which it illustrates its exhoftions, authentic 
•historical verities; by translating sutras and painting images it 
•destroys the professions and trades, and subverts family-life; 
•for by those sutras and idols the people are made to give 
•themselves (to religious life), which means the same thing as 
•caring about nobody any longer. That is what we may call 
•delusion on a large scale. And some make likenesses of de- 
• ceased persons, to use them, as they say, to send happiness 


i) k Methuselah, who in the twelfth century before our era was 700 yean old. 
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3) The reader who might feel disposed to unravel this profound piece of philosophy, 

may And it in chap. 97 of the Books of the Sung Dynasty, folio 41. The learned 
writer was one Hwui-lin a Buddhist of the first half of the fifth century. 

4) 3L jj9| : torm » perception, consciousness, action, knowledge. 
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“to the latter in the hereafter. The doctrine of salvation knows 
“many ways in which meritorious work may be performed; but 
“(they say) such work must rise from the heart, and when any 
“by-motives are at play, it must rather entail vindicatory punish- 
“ments. With such reasonings people have long befooled each 
“other, until those salvation- works have become established cus- 
toms, which damage the living, without benefiting the dead. • 
“Even those who think themselves intelligent and talented, wise 
“and learned, are captivated by such habits of the times. The 
“Tathagata’s spirit of universal charity furthers the- interests of » 
“the beings; but, surely, this is not the case if it harms the 
“creatures who have not enough, and enriches an influential clergy 
“who have more than enough” ’). 

“And if death is an ordinary occurrence from which, since • 
“remote antiquity, there has been no escape, what help then is 
“afforded against it by the sutras and images we make 1 Tt being • 
“a fact that Qakya’s own religion is a great evil for all who 
“live under the azure empyrean, so all of you, my children, 
“ought to be on your guard against it. Let the principles of 
“orthodoxy dwell in your heart, and be not like those sons 
“and daughters who never grow wiser as long as they live. When 
“I shall be dead, then n.o account perform on my behalf that 
“mean religion; but if you should feel unable to follow ortho- 
doxy in every respect, then give in to the popular custom . 
“and from the first seventh day (after my death) until the 
“last (the seventh) seventh day, let mass be celebrated by the 
“Buddhist clergy seven times; and when, as these masses require 
“it, you must offer gifts to me, use for that purpose the clothes 
“and things which during my life I have worn on my body. 
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“But on no account use any other things of value for this end, 
“lest you do a wrong thing which would carry no benefit with 
“it; neither give recklessly of your private effects on the vain 
“plea of procuring me happiness in the hereafter..,. And after 
“your death let your sons" and grandsons likewise be ordered 
“to act in conformity with these my instructions” *). 

The chief value for us of the philippics of Fu Yih and Yao 
Ch'ung lies in the fact that they give us a clear insight into 
the reasons for the grudge and antipathy manifested by the 
Confucians to this day against this foreign religion. Then, as now, 
the chief reproach was that the people were deceived and led 
astray by it, as it did hot, like the only true Confucianism, give 
verity pure and unalloyed. And especially its tenets concerning 
the possibility of raising the dead into a condition of higher bliss 
are idle gossip, its ceremonies instituted for that purpose abso- 
lutely valueless , nay , even detrimental , because of the outlays 
they entail. Remarkable, however, are Yao Ch'ung’s instructions 
to his children: do not allow yourselves to be blinded by these 
doctrines; but if this be already done, and you feel bound to 
celebrate for me the customary Buddhist masses, well, let it be 
done, but without extravagance. Where a declared enemy of this 
religion spoke thus to his own children brought up under his 
own eyes, there, surely, the Buddhistic doctrines and practices of 
salvation must have taken very deep root in the heart of the 
nation, in its customs and manners. Possibly the father himself 
was not altogether free from the belief in their value. As a matter 
of . fact, salvation of the dead was always the sheet anchor with 
which this religion, since its earliest establishment in China, had 
secured for itself a safe position in the vast ocean of Confucian 
heathenism ; for of Confucianism itself, piety and devotion towards 
parents and ancestors, and the promotion of their happiness, were 
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• ^he core, and, consequently, their worship with sacrifices and cere- 
monies a sacred duty. 

This sacrificial worship of the dead , the real religion of 
classical China (see p. 15), was in the earliest times confined 
to the family circle, and was performed without any church 
surrounding it with external pomp and ritualism, or regulating 
it by means of strictly defined doctrines. Buddhism came to fill 
up this deficiency. Its grotesque tales of transmigration and future 
life, of paradises and hells, were eminently calculated to work 
upon the imagination ; they charmed and fascinated a nation which 
at all times had evinced the greatest interest in the fate of its 
ancestors, and to whom it was no matter of indifference to know 
what their own fate would be on the other side of the grave. 
Moreover, the new religion invested the established worship of 
the dead with an elaborate system of ritual and ceremonies, 
which lent it a cheerful character, and' converted it into a 
work of blithesome beatification. Is it then to be marvelled 
at that the Chinese inclined heart and soul towards the priests 
of the exotic religion, who so gratified their taste and instincts 1 
Thenceforth Buddha’s clergy made it their regular vocation to 
alleviate by their solemn work) the sufferings of the departed; 
paradise and hell furnished them the key to the heart and 
affections of the people. The last will of Yao Ch c ung bears witness 
to this. 

But the other arguments of this magnate and of Fu Yih also 
deserve our attention, as they have in succeeding ages carried 
their influence in the persecutions of this religion Both statesmen 
assert, that since the introduction of Buddhism the age of man 
has been considerably shortened, and that no dynasty since that 
time has been able to keep on the throne for any great length of 
time; and — on this latter point history accidentally shows t! ->y 
were right. It is therefore as clear as clear can be: this religion is 
dangerous to every emperor individually, dangerous also to his 
house. Fu Yih brings this precarious phenomenon directly into 
connection with the alarming increase of faithlessness amongst 
the ministers towards their sovereign, and their increased cruelty 
towards the people: a double charge which we would prefer to 
deal with as insinuation. But what to say about the appeal to 
the longevity of sovereigns and the duration of dynastic govern- 
ments in an ideal antiquity of which we really know so very 
little, bat Confudanists know everything, at least everything 
that is worth knowing, thanks to their Classics, which are in 
their eyes the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? 

Verkand. Kpn. Ak«d. ▼. Wetenteh. (AH. I*ttc-.k.) N. H. D1 IV. 4 
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Its insipidity has not prevented that appeal from remaining to 
this day a main theme in all anti-buddhistic argument. 

But, as the writings of the two worthies teach us, anti- 
Buddhism of the T'ang dynasty possessed yet other weapons. 
Why, they both argue, be a Buddhist, when one sees that some 
emperors and members of imperial families, most zealous sons 
aqd daughters of this religion, came to a miserable endl Why, 
thus queues Fu Tih, tolerate their clergy, that class of use- 
less drones who, by not devoting themselves to agriculture, pay 
no groundrent or landtax to the Son of Heaven, and who, by 
remaining unmarried, do not give birth to any soldiers for His 
His Majesty’s armies, and therefore are a stumbling-block to the 
spread of his dominion of glory and bliss to the uttermost con- 
fines of the earth? Their celibacy moreover impoverishes the 
people, as it deprives agriculture and the silk industry of many 
hands yet unborn. On the other hand, their religious works 
encourage waste of money, especially in the erection of temples 
and monasteries. Their ethical doctrines are of a lower order, 
because they pursue other felicity than that of a worldly nature. 
Buddhism, Tao Ch'ung argues, would be all right if it preached 
only mental quiet, compassion and charity, the doing of good 
and the avoiding of evil in this earthly existence; but why 
drown all this in idle stories- which lead to misconception? In 
truth it is by no means astonishing to see such argument- 
ation written down by an ardent adept of materialistic Con- 
fucianism, which teaches that, as long as there is slavish 
submission and devotion to parents and sovereigns, all human 
perfection will be produced by virtue of the Tao or course 
of the material universe itself, without any further activity 
being required. Quite natural also, that in these anti-bud- 
dhistic writings there is not a word of appreciation of the 
pious sentiment wherewith in this religion, by the practice of 
virtue and by charity towards one’s fellow creatures, a higher 
state of perfection and bliss is sought after than this world 
can give. This aspiration, its centre of gravity, rests on Ues 
and fictions, for — nothing of the sort is found in the Confuoian 
Classics. Therefore, all doctrines leading tip to this one and 
only Buddhistic goal are heretical, and should be exterminated 
'without delay, to give room onqe more to the old-elassically 
orthodox dogmas of Confucius and his school. A chilling and 
peremptory denial of the worth of religious sentiment and moral 
elevation, which are the necessary effects of a striving after 
perfection for this world and for the world to come is one of the 
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chief features of nil anti-buddhistic writings from Confncian pens. 

One of the main principles of Buddhism so flatly contradicts 
a fundamental tenet of Confucian doctrine, that it precluded, 
once and for ever all chance of reconciliation between the 1/wo 
powers. Retirement from the world into a convent passes in 
that religion for the main road to salvation. To the Con- 
fucian, however, such a breach of the ties by which nature 
has united children to parents and relations, is a sin against the 
sacred hhw ^ or duty of filial submission and devotion preached 
by the Classics and the sages of all times; it is a criminal act 
of the worst kind, an execrable sin against nature itself and the 
Tao, and words fail wherewith to brand its wickedness. How low, 
thus argued Fu Yih, how degenerate must have been the character 
of the founder of that religion, who himself set the example of such 
criminal proceeding! And a monk or nun dees not marry and 
raise a progeny, while Confucianism most emphatically demands, 
for the sake of the same hiao principle, that every person sliall 
have male descendants, in order that the obligatory sacrifices tor 
his deceased parents and ancestors may be continued by them after 
bis death, and by their offspring throughout all ages. For did not 
Mencius exclaim: “Three things are un-hiao, but to have no 
posterity is worse" ’). Abundant reason therefore for the Confu- 
cians to despise and scorn Buddhism; to assail it without the 
slightest reluctance, wherever found, and under whatever condi- 
tions; to consider the use of any weapons justifiable against it, 
even those of exaggeration, satire, gall and venom. Blander in 
particular often plays an important part in anti-buddhistic writings, 
especially on the score of sexual morality among the clergy. 
How, in truth, could a church fare differently at the hands 
of its sworn enemies, if it admits women into its pale, placing 
them in matters of salvation and the means thereto on a level 
with men, and — if it at the same time preaches celibacy? 

After all this, is it too much to say, that Buddhism stands as 
for apart from Confucianism as Islam from Christianity? And 
is it to be wondered at that under the T c ang dynasty, when 
Confucianism was marked by a considerable growth and expan- 
sion shewing themselves in the creation of all kind# of clas- 
sical political institutions, and their codification in the vast 
Bitual of the Khai yuen period*) — that the church of 
Buddha gradually lost ground with the emperors and the court, 
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and could no longer maintain itself unhurt in the offensiV' 
warfare waged against it? That steady progress of Confucianism 
we find in natural affiance with the enactment of imperial 
.laws whose object it was not so much to destroy the church 
by 6 crude force, as to deprive it of its vital strength by attacking 
it'* at .the veiy root : its conventual life. Edicts appear allowing 
ordination to only a limited number of persons, in certain 
monasteries specially authorised thereto : and these number's, 
which are already 'Strikingly small to begin with, are revised 
from time to time, i. e. reduced to a yet lower figure. The 
number of "the greater and the smaller monasteries also is 
considerably reduced, and in each three so-called Cords or 
Rest miners are appointed by the government from among 

the monks or nuns, to control the inmates and their doings ; and 
the Board of Sacrifices (jfljsj -^fj) had to take a census of the clergy 
and register them every third year, lest their numerical strength 
should exceed the figure fixed by the State ’). It appears that 
altogether 5358 Buddhist convents were allowed to exist, namely 
3285 for monks and 2123 for nuns, besides 1687 Taoist abbeys, 
amongst which were 776 for the male, and 988 fur the other- 
sex; also that the number of Buddhist monks was allowed to 
come up to 75.524, and that of the nuns to 50.576. These 
figures we find inscribed in the 48th chapter of the New Books 
of the Tang dynasty (fo. 15). Sometimes the one, sometimes the other- 
department or bureau of officials was appointed to control the 
clergy, to restrict their perambulations, an ’ generally to prevent 
the laws made against them from falling into abeyance*). And as if 
to put the seal to the work, the tu tieh j{tj| or “consecrati on- 
certificate’ ' was invented : a diploma to be conferred by the secular 
power, without which no one could be considered to have be- 
come a member of the clergy, nor be allowed to dwell in a convent, 
or* wear the religious garb. This ingenious institution prevails to 
.this day. Thus it remained for ever within the power of the 
State to keep the numerical strength of the clergy down to any 
level desired, nay to reduce it arbitrarily at any time by bestowing 
a small number of certificates, or even none at all. There are 
also passages in the books, from which we may infer that the 
government sold these documents for money, and so worked the 
road of salvation for the benefit of the treasury. It appears like- 
wise, that no monastery might be erected unless a special imperial 


4) Se^: 016 Books of the Ting Dynavty : chip 63, folio 18. 
2) A Mirror of this Mill be given in Ohente* Til . 
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licence to this effect had been granted, for it is written that the 
emperor Teh Tsung |fg decreed very soon after his accession 
to the throne in 779, “that from that moment no more petitions 
‘might be presented to him for the erection of Buddhistic or 
‘Taoistic monasteries, nor for the ordination of monks or nuns" l ). 
Nor did the State forget the rights of the sacred hiao, for it 
ordered the clergy, notwithstanding their religious dress and their 
renunciation of the world, to honour their parents and to pay 
them respect and submission like any lay people: a measure which, 
however, cannot be said to be directed against religious liberty. 

Thus the T'ang dynasty created a special set of laws and rescripts 
designed to curtail conventual and clerical life; laws which all 
succeeding dynasties would take over, and which would bring 
monachism into the languishing condition id which we find it in 
our days. In chap. Ill we will describe them in the form in which 
they prevail to this day. Meanwhile the Confucian mandarin&te, 
the sworn enemy of Buddhism, never left off urging the imperial 
government to yet harsher measures. The official historical hooks 
of those times contain a remarkable proof of the fierceness and 
acrimony of their attacks, showing also that this acrimony was so 
intense, that even the profound respect and veneration for the august 
person of the Son of Heaven, which has always characterised that 
caste, could not temper it. It is a memorial in which in 319 
the celebrated scholar and statesman Han Ytl ^ ffij; vehemently 
upbraided his imperial master for his Buddhistic tendencies, and 
which he had the audacity to lay down before the throne. Although 
this document,, after all that Fu Yih and Yao Ch'ung have written, 
offers no fresh arguments against the church, it is fully worthy 
of our notice, because amongst the literati of the present day it 
is the best known of anything that has ever been put on paper 
against Buddhism. Every Confucianist swears by it; and if ever 
the heresy-hunting party should choose a patron saint, no doubt 
Han Yflt would be elected to this dignity with universal acclamation. 

The memorial occurs both in the Old Books of the T'ang dynasty 
(chap. 160) and in the New Books (chap. 176). ‘In the monastery 
“of the Gate of the Dharma”, so we read in the former work, 
“in Fung-siang (the country to the west of the then imperial 
“capital), stood the Pagoda of the Real Body which protects the 
“Dynasty, within which there was a knuckle-bone of the finger 
“of the Buddha Shakyamuui. An institution based on written 

Ta4M*ft***»** A Old Books of the Tang dy- 
nasty. chap. folio 3. 
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'‘tradition required that this pagoda was opened only once in 
“thirty years; and when it was open, the harvests were abundant, 
“and the people prospered. Now it happened in the first month 
“of the fourteenth, year of his reign (A.D. 819) that the emperor 
“(Hien Tsung) commanded Tu Ying-fihi, an officer of the interior 
“palace, to betake himself with thirty palace officials bearing 
“incense and flowers, to the Lin-kao station, there to receive the 
“Buddha-bone in state, tfience to convey it through the Kwang-sbun 
“gate into the palace, ' and to leave it there in the forbidden 
“part until the third day, and afterwards to send it away to 
“the several convents. Princes and nobles, officers high and low, 
“all hurried about and gave away their possessions, afraid of 
“only one thing, namely of being too late. And also among the 
“people there were many who left their business and their trade, 
“and ruined themselves, and were burned on their head or on 
“their arms, and tried to offer their sacrifices. Then Han Ytt, 
“who did not love Buddhism, presented a memorial to the emperor, 
"to censure him. This ran as follows '): 

“Crouching down respectfully before Your Majesty, 1 consider how 
“the chief religion of the western barbarians, that of the Buddhas, 
“began to flow into the Middle Kingdom since the reign of the 
“Later Han dynasty. In remotest antiquity it did not exist there, 
"and in those olden times the emperor Hwang was seated on 
“the throne for a hundred years, and reached the age of on^ 
“hundred and ten; Shao-hao then reigned eighty years, and 
“reached the age of one hundred ; Chwen-huh thereupon occupied 
“the throne for seventy-nine years, and his age became ninety- 
* eight; on which Ti-kuh wielded the sceptre for seventy years 
“and liyed for one hundred and five years. For Yao these periods 
“were respectively ninety-eight and one hundred and eighteen; 
“and lastly, Shun and Yd both lived a century. In all those 
“days universal peace reigned’ throughout the world; the people, 
“quiet and contented, enjoyed longevity; and yet no Buddha 
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had then ever existed in the Central Empire. Later on, T'ang 
'of the Tin dynasty also became a hundred year*? old; his des- 
“cendant T'ai-wu occupied the throne for seventy-five years, and 
'Wu-ting for half a century; and although o£ these sovereigns 
'the historical books do not mention the age, nevertheless, 
'considering the duration of their reigns, none of them can have 
'lived less than a century. Wen of the Cheu dynasty lived ninety- 
“seven years, Wu ninety-three; Muh reigned quite a century. 
“Neither in their days had Buddhism come to the Central 
'Empire so that these long lives and long reigns were not 
“obtained by the worship of Buddha '). 

“First under the emperor Ming of the Han dynasty Buddhism, 
“existed here, and Ming reigned not longer than eighteen ytars. 
“Periods of trouble and mortality then closely followed each other, 
“in which succeeding dynastic governments never had a long 
“existence. The houses of Sung, Ts'i, Liang, Ch c en and Wei, and 
“those which reigned after, served Buddha with increasing zeal; 
“and nevertheless the lives of the emperors and the duration of 
“their reigns shortened. Only Wu of the Liang dynasty wielded 
“the sceptre for forty-eight years; he gave himself away to Buddha 
“three times in succession (see p. 39); he used no cattle for 
“the' sacrifices in the temples of his ancestors*); he had only one 
“meal a day of mere vegetables and fruit; and yet he was in 
“the end condemned by Heu King, in the city of T c ai, to die 
“of starvation, and his dynasty perished soon after. From this 
“we see, that if one seeks happiness by serving Buddha, one obtains 
“misfortune ; it also shows that Buddha is not worth believing in ’). 
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“When the High Ancestor of this dynasty had just received 
‘‘the throne from the house of Sui, be took into consideration 
“the abolition of Buddhism. But in those days the sphere of 
“knowledge and insight of the official world was not wide; so 
“they lacked the power of studying profoundly the things neces- 
. “sary for ali times ancient and modern, that are laid down in 
“the doctrines of the Sovereigns of antiquity; nor were they 
“able to bring to the foreground the wisdom of the Sages, 
“and thereby to remedy the evil in question. So the matter came 
“tq a standstill, to your servant’s great regret. Crouching at Tour 
‘•■Majesty’s feet, he recollects how You, Imperial Lord, whose 
“preternatural wisdom and brilliant military qualities have been 
? unequalled for several thousands and hundreds of years, on Your 
“accession immediately forbade the consecration of persons to 
“Buddhist monk or nun and to Taoist monk, as also that any 
“more monasteries should be built. Your servant at that time 
“concluded from this, that the will of Your High Ancestor was 
“going to be executed at Your Majesty’s hand; and to this 
“moment I will admit immediately it has not yet been found 
“possible to do so. But can it possibly be approved of; that to 
“this religion so much liberty is granted that the result is just the 
“contrary ; that is to' say, that it is made to flourish and to prosper? 
“I hear that Your Majesty has ordered the clergy to fetch the 
“bone of Buddha from Fnng-siang; that You have resorted to a 
“stoned building- to see the procession; that the bone has been 
“carried into the interior of the palace, and that the convents 
“have been commanded by You in turn to receive it and presont 
“sacrifices to it. Now your servant is extremely ignorant; never- 
theless he knows for sure and certain, that this religious worship 
“to pray for felicity is not performed by Your Majesty because 
“You are led astray by Buddhism, and that it is not for this 
“reason that, for the saite of an abundant harvest, to promote 
' the happiness of mankind, and to meet the wishes of the people, 
“You have set agoing this strange spectacle, this merry-making, 
“for the official world in the imperial capital; — for You 
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“who possess so much wisdom and intelligence, would You 
"believe in such things $ But the people are so ignorant, so easily 
"misled, so difficult to enlighten. If therefore they see Your Majesty 
"act thus , they will assert that You sincerely believe in Buddha , 
“and they will say : If even the Son of Heaven, the Wise of the 
"Wise, with his whole heart worships him, believes in him, it 
"would ill suit us , people so insignificant- and mean , to set 
“any value on our bodies or our lives where the Buddha is con- 
“cerned. They will then scorch the crown of their head and burn 
“the tips of their fingers ; hundreds and dozens will flock together 
"to undress and throw away their money from the morning until 
"the evening, following each other’s example, and only making 
"themselves anxious about the risk of coming too late. Old and 
“youpg people are now running about like a surging crowd, 
"regardless of their trades and business; if You do not forthwith 
"put a stop to this, and the travelling from one monastery to 
“another re-commences, then for certain shall we see them cut 
“off their arms and slash their bodies by way of sacrifice. What 
“is now being done injures the correct habits (fung) and des- 
troys the good customs (suh); it raises laughter on all sides; 
“and this is no matter of small moment '). 
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"Buddha was a western barbarian. He did not understand the 
"language of our Central Empire, and wore clothes of dif- 
ferent cut and make. His tongue therefore did not speak the 
"doctrines of the ancient Sovereigns; his body was not decked 
"with the clothes prescribed by these. The duties of the minister 
"towards his sovereign, the sentiments of the child towards its 
"parents, all these things were unknown to him. Suppose he 
"were still living, and came to the Metropolis as bearer of in- 
structions from his royal house, to ask fqr an audience, and it 
"pleased Tour Majesty to lodge and receive him, then Tour Majesty 
"would surely not grant him more than one interview in the hall 
“where you issue Tour measures of government; once only You 
"would regale him in the hall where guests are ceremoniously 
“received; only one suit of clothes You would give him. Then 
“you would have him escorted across the frontier, but you 
“would prevent him from leading the people into error. How 
"then is it to be defended that now, since he has long been 
"dead, his rotten bone, his evil-causing, iirty relic is brought 
“within the palace ? Confucius taught that the spirits should be 
“worshipped, and thus kept at a distance (see p. 24); and in 
“olden times, when a feudal prince had to pay a visit of condolence 
"within his dominions, he considered it a matter of importance 
“to have first destroyed by an exorciser, with peach- wood and 
"reeds, all evil influences; and not until this had been done 
"he entered, to offer his condolences l ). But here, where no death 
“has taken place, they bring a rotten, iirty thing, and Your 
‘Majesty deigns to go and see it in your own person, without 
“being preceded by an exorciser, without the use of peach-wood 
•and reeds, and — none of the ministers tell Your Majesty how 
“wrong it is to do so; no censor puts forward the evil of it. 
“Verily, I am ashamed of this. 1 humbly beseech Your Majesty 
“to consign that bone to water and fire, in order that its 
“influence may for ever be rooted out; in order that a stop may 
“be put to the uncertainty in which the whole world feels 
“itself; in order that the deception of posterity may be rendered 
“impossible; let thus every one throughout the world become 
“fully aware, that the measures of You, the Wise of the Wise, 
“are a hundred million times above those of ordinary individuals. 
“How palmy and glorious, how exhilirating this will be! If 
“Buddha does possess spiritual power and can bring misfortune 
“and evil upon any one, may he then send all the disasters he has 


i) See . The Religious System of China, BooV T o. 41. 
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.*in store, upon my body, and the heavens above will not see 
•me murmur at it" l ). 

. Han Tfl’s audacity cost him his high position at court. The 
emperor sent him away as Governor to Ch c ao*cheu, in distant 
Kwantung, which in those days was deemed almost equal to 
banishment to a barbarian dependency. He died in 824, and had 
not the privilege to live to see the triumph of the anti-buddhist 
movement, the cause of which he had embraced with so much 
energy and fervor. For it was not until 835 that an emperor 
of the name of Wen Tsung ^ ‘interdicted by decree the 
ordinations of Buddhist monks and nuns" 3 ); a measure which, 
at the instigation of the doctor of the Han-lin college Li Hiun 
mm. was followed by the removal of all Buddhistic images 
and altars from the court. These, however, were but the feeble 
precursors of the more rigorous measures by which Wen Tsung’s 
successor Wu Tsung ^ was to immortalize his name. 

As early as 843, in the third year of his reign, when his 
armies had gained a series of victories over the Uigurs, he issued 
a decree to the following effect: "It is necessary that the Com- 
•missioners for the Performance of Meritorious Work (i. e. for 
‘the celebration of religious ceremonies 3 ), who dwell outside 
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•the capital (Oh‘ang-ngan), and those in the eastern capital 
•(Loh-yang or Ho-nan-fu), shall, with regard to the Uigurs, 
•dictate everywhere to those who wear the official cap and girdle, 
•that they shall banish all those people to the various pro- 
•vinces, there to be taken by the authorities under their rule 
•and control. And with regard to the convents or temples of 
•those Uigurs and of the Mo-ni, their farms, houses, money, 
•effects, etc., the Commissioners for Meritorious Work are, 
•moreover, herewith ordered to have all this registered and con- 
•fiscated by officials delegated for that purpose by the Censorate 
•and by the Metropolitan Government. No one belonging to 
•that nationality shall be allowed to take possession of even a 
•shadow of those buildings and effects, and whosoever does so 
•shall be condemned to death, and all his possessions shall be 
•confiscated. And the Bureau for the Promulgation of Imperial 
•Orders is herewith ordained to project measures to be taken 
•with regard to the monks of the Mo-ni convents, and it shall 
•memorialize Us about the same” ')• In the other Standard 
History of the T'ang dynasty we read: ‘It was decreed by the 
•emperor that the Commissioners for Meritorious Work in the 
•colonies of the Uigurs, residing in the two capitals, should 
•instruct the officers wearing the cap and girdle, to sequestrate 
•the books of the Mo-ni, and burn .them on the roads together 
•with their images; and t u at all their goods and effects should 
•be confiscated at the profit of the mandarinate” *). 

What was that Mo-ni religion? The, above extracts do not 
make it sure that the Chinese considered it to be another 
religion than that of the Uigurs. Dev&ria*) and Marquart 4 ) have 
probably proved that the word 'represents Manicheism ; Chavan- 
nes*) however has endeavoured to demonstrate, that it' niay 
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just as reasonably stand for Mohammedanism. In that same 
essay, the last-named sinologue gives us two extracts from the 
Fvh-tm fung ki, from which it appears that the decree of Wu 
Tsung in the capital alone cost the lives of more than seventy 
Mo-ni women, and that of the number (Condemned to exile more 
than half perished. For the destruction of their religion and 
the cruel annihilation of. their settlements we ought, perhaps, to 
plead the extenuating circumstance that the animosity against the 
Uigurs, the national enemies who had year after year harrassed 
the empire, sword in hand, turned against all foreigners in general. 
As we shall see presently, that same emperor only two years 
later decreed, together with the extermination of Buddhism, that 
of the Ta-ts'in and the Muh-hu religion, originating from 
countries not stated to have been on a hostile footing with China. 

The great crusade against Buddhism, which was now the chief 
item on Wu Tsung’s programme, was to some considerable 
extent the work of three jealous and zealou3 Taoists, whose 
influence upon the emperor was great. “In the third month of 
“the fourth year of the Hwui cli^an g period (844)”, thus say 
the official historical books ‘), “he appointed the Taoist doctor 
“Chao Kwei-chen to be Religious Teacher of Taoism for the 
“streets to the left and right. At that time the emperor earnestly 
“studied the methods for attaining to divinity and immortality, and 
“had that Kwei-chen for his instructor. This man availed himself of 
"the favor he was in, frequently to urge the emperor to exterminate 
“Buddhism, for, he argued, this is not a religion of the Middle 
“Kingdom, but one which corrodes the vital strength of the 
"people, and therefore it ought to be entirely done away with. 
“The emperor believed every word he said. The year following, 
“Chao Kwei-chen commended to the emperor a certain Taoist 
“doctor of Lo-fu a ) , called Teng Yuen-khi, who possessed the 
“art of prolonging life. The emperor sent a commissioner from the 
"palace to receive this man, who from that day made a close 
“compact with Liu Hufin-tsing, a Taoist doctor of the Hing 
“mountains (in Hunan), and with 'Kwei-chen, to induce the 
“emperor to exterminate Buddhism ; and the consequence was 
“that their proposals to demolish the convents were carried out *). 


1) Old Book*, chap. ,18, 1. 

2) A mountain chain in the province of Kwangtung, renowned amongst the Taoists 
as an abode of people who prolonged their lives by means of certain abstruse arts 
and processes. 
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•In the fourth month the emperor ordered the Board of Sacri* 
“flees to count the Buddhist convents, monks and nuns in the 
•empire; and the returns gave 4,600 monasteries, 40,000 a-lan- 
•jok 1 ), 260,600 monks and nuns. And in the autumn, in the 
•seventh month of that year, he decreed that the convents in 
•the empire should be reduced to a smaller number, and that 
•the Bureau for the Promulgation of Imperial Orders should 
•project measures to that effect, and memoralize him about the 
•same. According to the prevailing regulations (thus its pro- 
•posal ran), the magistrates in the departments of the first 
•order must burn incense in the monasteries on the anniversaries 
•of the deaths of the imperial ancestors. Therefore in each of 
•these departments one convent for this purpose shall, we trust, 
•be left in existence, and the venerable images of the series of 
•emperors be conveyed thither; in the departments of lower order 
•all monasteries can then be destroyed. We also propose, that 
•in two streets of the imperial residence and of the eastern 
•capital (see page 60) ten monasteries shall be allowed to 
•remain, each with ten monks. So the emperor decided that in 
•each of the departments of the first order, one monastery, and 
•that the best and most beautifully built of them, should remain 
•standing, but that as soon as it should fall into ruins, it should 
“be pulled down likewise, in which event, on the above men- 
•tioned days of incense-burning, the magistrates would have to 
•perform this ceremony in a Taoist monastery. Moreover, in the 
•two st bets both of the imperial and of the secondary capital 
•two abbeys should remain in existence, each with thirty-eight 
•monks, namely: in the left street of the imperial residence, 
•that of Favour through Compassion, and that of Bliss through 
•Sacrifices; and in the right street in that place, that of Western 
•Light and that of Pomp and Qlory •). 


*. *«« 2 . * 
ft ¥ z * . * m * * » z , «» £ * • w st ± m *■ 

* ) m#' often abbreviated by omitting the first syllable, represents the 
Sanskrit Aranyakah, and is quite an ordinary term in Chinese literature to indicate a 
Buddhist friary or nunnery on a modest scale, a hermitage or retreat. 
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“Thereupon the Bureau for the Promulgation of the Imperial 
“Orders proposed in another memorial, that to the Commissioners 
“of the Salt and Iron Qabelle should be delivered the bronze 
“statues, bells, and sonorous metal plates of the convents demolished 
“in the Empire, to be recast into money; that the prefects of the 
“districts concerned should be instructed to have the iron statnes 
“re-moulded into agricultural implements, and that the images 
“of gold, silver or “to" mineral should be melted and delivered 
“to the Auditors of the Treasury. Moreover, (the Bureau pro- 
“posed) that the families of costumed officers should deliver 
“up to the authorities their golden, silver, bronze and iron 
“images within a, month after the imperial decree to this effect 
“should have been promulgated, and that in case of default, 
“the Commissioners of the Salt and Iron Gabelle should punish 
“them according to the prohibitory law 'on bronze; but that 
“the images of clay, wood or stone should be altogether left in 
“the monasteries, there to remain as of old ')• 

“In yet another memorial the same Bureau proposed, that the 
“Buddhist monks and nuns should no longer remain under the 
“control of the Board of Sacrifices, but should be placed under 
“that of the Bureau for the State Ceremonial, and that, with 
“regard to the temples of the Ta-ts c in and the Muh-hu*), 
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»> A* and mm- Ta-ts'ln U generally admitted to stand for Nestoriaoiem, 
the existence of which sect in China Is known especially from the celebrated inscription 
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“when Buddhism was exterminated, those heretical religions 
“might thereupon not be left in existence; their adherents 
“must be compelled to return in a body to the secular life, and 
“settle down again in their original family circle, there to be 
“enlisted as groundrent-paying people ; and the foreigners amongst 
“them must be sent back to their native country, and there be' 
“taken under control by the authorities 1 ). 

“Hence, in the eighth month the emperor decreed as follows: 

“We have heard that before the end of the reign of the three : 
“dynasties (of Hia, Shang, and Cheu), there was no question 
“about any Buddha. That after the Han and the Wei dynasty 
“this image-worshipping religion gradually developed, was a 
“consequence of the propagandism made for its foreign customs 
“in the beginning; its contaminating practices thus ramified 
“in all directions, grew and increased; and the end has been 
“that it corrodes the good manners and customs of the empire, 
‘‘thus gradually rendering these unenlightened; and that, by its 
“beguiling and misleading the inclinations of men, it leads the 
“latter astray in masses. So it has come about that in 
“the country of the nine provinces, as well as within the walls 
“and gates of the two imperial capitals, the Buddhist clergy 
“and their followers increase by the day, and the Buddhist 
“convents daily grow in size and splendour. Human labour is 
“overburdened on behalf of these buildings of loam and wood; 
“the people are being robbed of the fruits of their labour to get 
“(the images and buildings) decorated with gold and precious 
“things; rulers and fathers are neglected (by their ministers and 
“their sons) on behalf of religious instructors and the moneys to 
“be paid to them; wives are abandoned by husbands who want 
“to live in a sphere of religious commandments; — never did 
“any religion root up the national institutions and work mischief 
“to humanity on a larger scale. But there is more: when 
' “one farmer neglects agriculture, others thereby suffer hunger; 
“when one woman keeps no silkworms, others have to endure 
“cold for that. And now the number of monks and nuns in 


of Si-ngan-fb ; tee in particular “La Stile Ghritienne de Si-ngan-fu”, by Father Havret 

S. J., 1805. The Muh-hu, further on in the edict q&Jled s kttl*-hu*pat 

are presumably the Magians or Magupat : see Chavannes, “Le Nestorianisme”, II. 
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“the world cannot even be estimated, and they all live on the 
“agriculturist , and dress at the expense of the silk-producers. 
“And in the monastic buildings and the chao-t'i 1 ) uo one seems 
“to care for restriction of excess, for they all have roofs reaching 
“np into the clouds, and are beautifully adorned, so that they 
“even compete with palatial mansions. That under the dynasties 
“of Tsin, Sung, Ts'i, and Liang the energy, of the living was 
“so languid and enervated, and manners and customs were so 
“vile and so wrong — it was altogether a consequence of that 
“state of things*). 

“But there is more still. My High Ancestor (Kao Tsu) and 
“(his successor) T'ai Tsung, by martial prowess suppressed cala- 
“mitous rebellions, and by means of civil administration governed 
“the Flowery Land of Hia. With these two levers they could 
“adequately rule the country; how then can I possibly be 
“entitled to disturb the balance of government by employing the 
“religion of that insignificant land of the west! In the Ching 
“kwan period (627 — 649) as well as in the Khai yuen epoch 
“(718 — 741), it was abolished, but not cut away effectively, and 
“like a stream, it once more flooded the land. Studiously have 1 
“read what others have said about it before; unofficially have I 
“taken advice in the palace; and there remains no doubt that 
“this evil ought to be cut off. And earnest ministers within and 

4) ^ His. This vrord, according to the Fan-yih ming i g||? g§|| ^ ||| or 
“Interpretation of the Meaning o ' Terms' 1 , the Sanskrit- Chinese standard dictionary of 
the twelfth century (chap. 20, fo. 4), is an abbrevation of chao-tu t c i chia ^ 
H| IH , i. e. the Sangha of the four cardinal points ( ft ^3 ), which 

term no doubt represents the Sanskrit Chatur~di$a or four points of the compass, 
showing the catholical spirit of Buddhism. 
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“without the palace confirm this my serious conviction. They 
“demonstrate in long memorials, that ultimate propriety here 
“consists in carrying out ihe measure- resolutely; also that the 
“institutions of hundreds of sovereigns ought to be perfected by 
“suppressing an evil which (otherwise) will gnaw at the sources 
“(of good) for thousands of ages. Why then shall 1 show indul- 
“gence where mankind is to be saved and the multitudes are to 
“be benefited t *) 

“Of the 4600 and more convents that are to be pulled down 
“within the empire, the 260,600 monks and nuns who must 
“adopt secular life, shall be enlisted amongst the families who 
“pay groundtax twice a year. Of the 40,000. and more chao-t e i 
“and lan-jok that are to be demolished, the fattest land of 
“the best kind, measuring several thousand myriads of khing, 
“shall be confiscated, and the slaves of both sexes (employed in 
“cultivating them!) to a number of 150,000, shall be enlisted 
“among the families that pay groundtax twice a year. And 
“secular life shall be adopted by more than 3000 Ta-ts'in and 
“Muh-hu-pat belonging to the class of the Buddhist monks and 
“nuns, or to the Bureau for the Reception and Entertainment 
“of Foreigners, who devote themselves to the explanation of 
“foreign religious rescripts; with the customs of the Flowery 
“Land of the Centre they shal) no longer meddle. Alas, the 
“institutions of antiquity have never yet been made to operate; 
“so, if (religions) which were granted reprieve (of extermination) 
“are now at last done away with, how then can it be said 
“that this is an untimely act! Drive out those idlers and 
“sluggards without professions or trades, of whom there are now 
“already more than a hundred thousand; demolish those red- 
“painted useless buildings — why should there be an innu- 
“merable number of thousands of these! And from this time, 
“the pure and undefiled (Confucian doctrine) will teach mankind 
“to strive after conformity to the laws and principles of inact- 
ivity (wu-wei), and undisturbed quiet and ease will help the 
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•government in its task to perfect the one and only system 
•of (archaic Confdcian) manners and customs. Shall the black- 
haired people in the six parts of the universe ') be made td 
“seek refuge together in the reformation for good brought about 
•by their emperor, then it is of high consequence to mind the 
•starting-point, namely the extermination of evil. By issuing dear 
•rescripts every day for the benefit of the unenlightened people, 
“Our intents and will ought to be realized”*). 

With this imperial decree, Confucianism celebrated its triumph 
and held its jubilee, while Buddha’s church received a blow from 
which it was never to recover. The extermination designed for it 
was, however, only partly effected. The demolition of monasteries 
and temples could, indeed, hardly banish the religion itself from 
the hearts of the people; on the contrary, the return ot a 
host of zealots for the salvation of themselves and others into 
secular life, meant no less than the transplanting of the doctrines 
and practices of their church into the very midst of society. 
A revival of religiosity and piety, little to the mind of the 

<* 

1) The four cardinal points, with the zenith and tire naair. 
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A truncation of this remarkable decree was given in Du Halde’a » Description de 
I’Empire de la Chine”, II, p, 496, and reprinted therefrom in Havret’s »La StMe 
Chrdtienne de Si-ngan-fou”, p. 850. The latter author adde, that it was made by 
Father Hervieu, as were also several other translations from the Chinese, inserted in Du 
Halde’s weft, and that this missionary followed a teat inserted in the great imperial 
anthology of the literature of all ages, entitled: Xu wen yen kien eking teih 
•ir ^3 (gg ~|p (ch. 29, folio 48), which appeared in the letter half of the t7th 
<£to»ry! 8? it evidently was unknown to Havret that this text is to the very letter 
' that of the Old Book, of .the T“ang Dynasty. Unless Hervieu used one quite different 
from this, we are bouud ia say that his translation is no better than bungle. Probably he 
did not actually translate; but merely wrote down a kind of paraphrase g* Med to him 
by some Chinese or other. 
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government, was the necessary result; a revival, expressing itself 
in the founding of religious associations and communities under 
the guidance of a priesthood living in the world, and which 
thenceforth was to rejoice in an increasing numerical strength. 
But the outward glory of the church was gone for ever; the 
number of its monasteries and ascetics remained from that 
time on a minimum level. Wn Tsung suffered some convents 
to remain in existence; and his decree could not prevent a 
large number of the mandarinate, and even of the imperial family, 
from retaining strong sympathies with this religion. So history 
continues its old course: — emperors come to the throne, who 
let the church go its own way, and even order or support 
the erection of monasteries and temples; they sometimes ordain 
repasts to be given, at government expense, to the clergy in 
the capital or in other parts of the realm, or ceremonial vest- 
ments to be distributed among them : works which always passed 
for most meritorious among the devotees pf the church. They 
attend the solemn worship of holy relics, and have pagodas built 
for these. They frequently invite the clergy to court to give 
sutra-readings, and to perform rites for the furtherance of the 
rainfall, and for the salvation of the imperial ancestors. They 
even enact penalties against sacrilege, against the insulting of 
the Triratna < and other Buddhistic saints. The series of well- 
meaning emperors is headed by Wu Tsung's father’s brother, 
She Tsung jgf ^ , whom he appointed his successor. Scarcely 
two months after his accession, he acceded to the proposal of 
the* Commissioners for Meritorious Works in the two streets of 
the capital, that the four monasteries left standing there (see 
p. 62) should be' increased by eight, and that their old names 
should be restored to them. He also ordered the .execution of Liu 
Htken-tsing (p. 61) with eleven others, “on consideration pf the 
“fact that their talk had prevailed upon Wu Tsung to exterminate 
“Buddhism” '). And about one year after, in the intercalary month, 
being the fourth of the year 847, he issued the following decree : 

“In the last year - of the Hwui ch c ang period, the mo- 
nastic buildings everywhere were reduced to a minimum ; but 
‘'though it must be called a religion of foreign regions, it is no 
“religion harmful to the fundamental principles of the admini- 
stration of government. The people of the Middle Kingdom 
“have long walked in its paths which lead to salvation; hence 
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“abolition of even a particle of it is a sin against all that is proper; 
“and that abolition has not tended to increase the animated 
“mountains and the regions of superior excellence. In the prefectures 
“throughout the empire, if the monks who used to dwell therein 
“can rebuild them, the convents which have been pulled 1 down 
“in the fourth month of the fifth year of the Hwui ch'apg 
“period, may altogether be rebuilt by their abbots, and the 
“authorities shall not forbid or prevent this” ‘). 

We read nothing, however, of a restitution of the sequestered 
goods and lands. The latter, in truth, had evidently passed into 
other hands, for we read the following passages in the Histori- 
cal Books : “When Wu Tsung had ascended the throne and abolished 
“Buddhism, 4600 monasteries and 40,000 chao-t c i and lan-jok 
“were pulled down in the empire; 265,000 monks and nuns were 
“registered a3 ordinary people, together with 150,000 of their 
“male and female slaves, and several thousand. myriads of khing 
“of their grounds, as also mere than two thousand Ta-ts c in, Muh- 
“hu and T'ien*). In the Imperial residence as well as iu the 
“eastern capital, in each street two monasteries were ieft with 
“thirty monks in each; and in the provinces, the monks left (in 
“the convents) were of three different quantities, nowhere exceeding 
“twenty. The la {.test grounds were sold, and the proceed', deli- 
vered co the . Board of Revenue; and the grounds of medium 
“and inferior qualities were given to the grown-up house-slaves, 
“of the convents, who thus became people paying groundtax twice, 
“a year; each one of them received ten men of ground. And of 
“the convents from which the male and feme le clergy had. disap- 
peared, in the two capitals, ten khing of the grounds were 
“added to the fields cultivated for charitable purposes, or were given 
'to the quarters for nursing the sick (lepers’ wards'll, while iu 
“each department seven khing were assigned to such institutions; 
“and these grounds were to be administered by the elders” J ). 


m s - *£ » a i* 

i-fc ^ Books, chap. 18 (I, foil'** 6. 

2» For thib term also vve refer our readers to the articles of Chavannes and 
Devlin mentioned on p. 60. According to the l ist-named author, it is the Moni religion. 
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But although the tide had turned, and the wind veered slightly 
in favour of Buddhism, the State still gave powerful Confucianism 
its full due, that is to say, the laws and rescripts shackling 
the church were maintained, and even .intensified. Once again 
then the question arises in our mind why the emperors did not 
take radical measures, and did not destroy the church at one 
blow. Its influence . upon the mind, even in the families of 
thorough-bred Confucians, only partially accounts for this hesi- 
tation; still other reasons have to be looked for. The emperor 
SOen Tsung gave us the solution of the problem by declaring 
in his edict of 847, translated above, that the pulling down of 
the monasteries “had not tended to increase the number of 
animated mountains and the regions of superior excellence” 
The Fung-shui, that widely known philosophical system,. both 
Taoistic and Confucian, which teaches that the happiness of 
every region or town, village or house depends upon the confi- 
gurations of the surrounding hills, land, and watercourses, and 
that these formations can be improved by human hands, more 
especially by buildings in which dwell mighty gods and saints — 
that system, which originated in the old ideal times of ortho- 
doxy, had grown up and developed side by side with Buddhism, 
and had gained a paramount influence under the T c ang dynasty, 
being then a pre-eminent power in social life. Against t lis power 
the passion for demolition came to a dead stop. In the first in- 
stance, it probably saved from destruction a number of convents 
with the appertaining pagodas, built by the people at the cost 
of much money and labour for the consolidation and the ad- 
vancement of prosperity in their districts. And re-erection of 
such buildings, although in more modest dimensions, could, under 
the pressure of this power, hardly be prevented. It is, indeed, 
obvious that since the T'ang dynasty, the position of monastic build- 
ings in the mountains as maintainers of the Fung-shui influen- 
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New Books, chap. 52, folio 11. Of the first part of this extract we alto 
find a translation in Havret's work (p. 252), borrowed from Yisdeiou, Supplement a la 13iblio- 
tbequo Orientate d’Herbelot, p. 183. This translation also has neither rhyme nor reason. 
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ces is far more emphasized in writings than ever it was before; 
confessedly' Fung-shui becomes almost the main reason of their 
existence, the salvation of the inmates a secondary motive. .As 
fo* a conclusive proof of the influence of the Fung-shui system on 
the establishment and the preservation of Buddhistic monasteries 
and pagodas : — it is a well known fact, that even all around the 
Imperial metropolis, in the plains and pn the hills, a great number 
are found, ereeted for the insurance or the improvement of the 
Fung-shui of the- palace, and consequently of the imperial family 
and the whole empire. And who were the founders! none others 
than the emperors of the anti-buddhistic dynasties of Ming and 
Ts‘ing; and who maintain them! the sovereigns of the last- 
named hquse. But — in strict accordance with the ultra-Confucian 
spirit of the State — the monks who inhabit them are very few 
in number; their standard is low; there is among them but 
little walking in the paths of salvation. Their religious activity 
resolves itself chiefly in a worship of the images of buddhas 
and bodhisatwas: the protectors of the welfare of the imperial 
residence and the court, that is to say, in Chinese parlance, 
under whose protection the Fung-shui of those two is placed ’)• 

Defamed by official indictments for heresy; oppressed by the 
State and its all-dominating Confucian spirit; its monastic in- 
stitutions merely tolerated on account of the Fung-shui, yea, 
even supported to some extent by the State for this very reason : 
such in the main has been the condition of Buddhism since the 
reign of the T'ang dynasty. This two-faced state-policy grants 
Buddhism an appearance of liberty which the outside world 
generally regards as real, but which now, we trust, will be 
estimated according to its worth. 

The earliest general survey of the restrictions under which Bud- 
dhism has evt.- since had to labour, is supplied by an edict with 
which Shi Tsung ^ of the later Cheu dynasty, which 

only existed from 951 to 960 and had its residence in Pien the 
present Khai -fung in the province of Honan, regulated monachism: 

•In the second year of the Hien teh period (A. D. 955)’’, 
thus say the Old Historical Books of the Five Dynasties*), “the 
“Emperor; issued an edict which ran as follows: — The excel- 
lent r elig ions of Buddha, of those absorbed in the Tao (Taoism), 
“and of the holy Sages (Confucianism) assist my dynasty in 


1) For a demonstration of the Fung-snu. system and its historical development, we 
beg to refer ovr readers to our Religious System of Ohina, Book I, Part 3, chap. 13. 
2 > chap. 115, folio 4. 
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“exhorting mankind to do what is good; and the benefits 
“which for this reason they convey, are very abundant. Former 
“dynasties as well as the present one, have always possessed 
“rules and rescripts with respect to those religions; but of late 
“years the threads of these various regulations have become 
“greatly entangled, and quite recently I learned from some 
“memorials sent to me from the provinces, that black (Indian?) 
“devotees are regularly violating the laws. If no prohibitory 
“measures are taken against this evil, they • will commit still 
“more serious transgressions; then Buddhist monks and nuns 
“surreptitiously consecrated will mingle freely with the people 
“in numbers increasing day by day; then the building of con- 
sents will gradually create a superabundance of such edifices. 
“Especially in the villages these evils will become a great r 'usance. 
“Persons who have slipped through the net of the law, or who 
“have deserted from the army, will intentionally receive tne ton- 
“sure to escape their deserved cotporal punishments; people who 
“behaved as scoundrels or were guilty of robbery, will seek 
“shelter under the wings of abbots, tc conceal their wicked deeds. 
“If religious rescripts are to be a success, judicial measures should 
“be taken against such suspected, hidden individuals, and the, 
“ordinances of former days should be set at work for the abolition, 
“of old evils 1 ). 

"In the provinces, departments, districts, garrisons, and vil- 
lages, the monasteries possessing an imperial charter shall all 
•be left in their previous conditions, but those which have 
“no charter shall altogethei have to expect demolition; and 
“such of their images of Buddhas as are objects of religious 
“worship, shall be removed from there and, together with the 
“monks and nuns, be housed in the monasteries which are left 
“standing. But if anywhere in the empire there should exist in 
“the chief city of a district no chartered abbeys, then out of 
“the convents marked for demolition shall be selected those, pos- 
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seasing the greatest number of apartments for the performance 
of religions rites, and one of these shall be left to the monks 
'of the convents, and one to the nuns; unless no nuns are 
'living there, in which case only one building shall be left in 
"existence for the monks. For garrisoned cities and places in- 
* habited by more than two hundred households, the regulations 
"valid for the district-cities shall be of force; and in the depart- 
"ments far away on the frontiers, where no convents with im- 
perial charter exist, two of the monasteries to be pulled down 
"shall be left standing for the monks, and an equal number for 
"the nuns. And from this hour, no more monasteries or lan- jok 
"whatsoever shall be erected, nor shall any princes or members, 
"of the Imperial family, nor any provincial ■Governors or any 
“officers below these in rank, be allowed to present any more 
"petitions for the erection of such buildings, nor propose ever 
"again the founding of consecration-altars (i. e. granting monasteries 
“the right of ordination *). 

"And boys and girls who feel a call to leave their families (to 
“embrace religious life), must first obtain the decision of their 
"parents or paternal grandparents, or, if orphans* pf their paternal 
“uncles or elder brothers with whom they dwell; and only after 
"their consent has been obtained, are they free to leave their 
“families. Boys over fifteen years of age, who know by heart 
“one hundred, leaves of the Sutras, or are able to read five hundred 
“pages ; or girls over thirteen years old and able to repeat seventy 
“leaves, or to read three hundred, have to apply to the prefect 
“of the department, to give him notice of their intention and 
“request his permission to -have their heads shaved. This officer 
“shall then delegate his secretary or archivist, and his judge, 
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'to examine them in the knowledge of the holy scriptures; and 
'until they have received the tonsure, they must wear the top- 
“knot. Whosoever is shaved surreptitiously, shall be compelled 
'to go back into secular life, and his religious teacher shall 
'be condemned to be beaten severely, and likewise be sent back 
'into secular life; both moreover shall be sent into exile for three 
'years, with hard labour 1 ). 

'In each of the two capitals of the realm, and also in Ta- 
'ming-fu, King-chao-fu and Tslng-cheu *), an altar for consecration 
'of monks and nuns shall be established. When consecration is 
'to take place there, delegates from the Board of Sacrifices shall be 
'appointed in each of the imperial capital 2 * * 5 * to- examine the can- 
'didates ; but in Ta-ming-fu and the Jtwo other places afore-named, 
'this task shall be entrusted to the Judge and the Archivist. 
'And if anybody is consecrated surreptitiously (at such an 
'altar), he and his religious instructor, together with the three 
'Bestrainers, (p. 52) who Officiated at the altar, and the monks 
'or nuns who were privy thereto, shall all be 'punished ac- 
' cording to the same laws as are valid for surreptitious tonsure 
'(see above). It is moreover required, that concerning all the can- 
'didates for the tonsure or the ordination, from each of the 
'above-named places, notification be made to Ourselves, and no 
'tonsure or consecration shall take place before and ere, at Our 
'command, the Board of Worship staftii have furnished certificates 
•as to tlfeir identity. It is furthermore required that a man or 
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* woman of whom the father or mother, or one of the paternal 
‘grandparents is still living without possessing ouy other child 
"or descendant to provide for his or her sustenance, shall not 
“be permitted to leave the family; nor shall permission to leave 
‘their families and be tonsured be given to those who, on account 
“of some crime, have incurred the punishment of the authorities, 
‘or who have run away from their parents ; or to runaway slaves, 
“or to traitors or spies, or to members of riotous societies, or 
“to persons who have escaped into the woods to save their lives, 
"or to uncaptured rebels, or persons in hiding on account of 
“some crime committed. If anywhere in a monastery such an in- 
dividual should be allowed to receive ordination, he, together 
“with his religious instructor, the three Restrainers, the monks 
“or nuns privy to 'the matter, as also the monks inhabiting the 
“cells adjoining his, shall be arrested, and it may be proposed to 
“Us to cut them off from the religious order '). 

“Hitherto, amongst monks and nuns, citizens and soldiers, many 
“threw away their "bodies or burned their arms, or roasted their 
“fingers, or drove nails into .their hands or feet, or cut these 
“limbs, going about with jingling bells on their girdles, or with 
“candles hanging on their bodies, or in any other way mutilating 
“themselves. They sport add play with their religious implements, 
“practise heresies by means of charms and exorcisms ; they pretend 
“to change the visible into the invisible ; they make departed souls 
“to return, sit down to transform themselves, and perform witchcraft 
“with holy water and holy candles. All such things, calculated 
“to make the public flock together, and to confuse and mislead 
“the vacillating multitude, are henceforth entirely prohibited; 
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“and if any persons of this description do exist, they shall every- 
“where with great severity he condemned to exile in the distant 
“frontier-regions, and be compelled to return to secular life. 
“And upon the most guilty among them, the laws shall be ap- 
plied in their severest forms '). 

“Every year, a duplicate register shall be made up of the Bud- 
“dhist clergy; one copy shall be presented to Ourselves, and one 
“to the Board of Sacrifices. Annually after the 16th of the 
“fourth month, each district-prefect shall send a census of the 
“moniis and nqns living in the monasteries under his jurisdiction, 
“to the prefect of the department; this officer shall compile 
“the various lists, and towards the end of thp fifth month or 
“earlier, he shall send in the total to the capital. All monks and 
“nuns whose names do not occur on these registers, shall be 
“compelled to become lay people. They who are itinerant pedes- 
“trians performing ritual, or who habitually travel from theii 
“home and back, shall have to be registered in the manner 
“which is found most convenient” *). 

Herewith the .decree closes. “In that same year”, thus says the 
historian, “the various provinces sent in the prescribed registers. 
“The number of monasteries left standing was 2694 ; 3386 had 
“been demolished; the registered monks and nuns were 61,200 
“in number” *). These figures do not say much, as no mention 
is .made of the extent of the territory over which this census 
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was taken; but the proportion of the demolished monasteries to 
those left standing is striking. 

Ngeu-yang Yiu , who lived from 1017 to 1072, the 

renowned compiler of the New History of the Five Dynasties 
(SrJEtt*). relates in the appendix of the twelfth chapter 
the following: “In the year following that in which the emperor 
‘mounted the throne, 3336 Buddhistic monasteries were demolished 
‘in the empire. At that time, the central government was short * 
‘of coined money; hence the Emperor decreed that the bronze 
‘Buddha-images throughout the empire should be broken to pieces, 
‘in order to cast the metal into money. I have heard, thus he spoke, 
“that Buddha said he considered the corporeal existence as idle, and 
“that the thing most necessary consists in doing good unto others. 
“If he did still exist with his real body, he would cherish the desire 
“to cut it into pieces on behalf of the world; so there is still less 
‘reason for preserving those brass images. From that moment, 
“none of his ministers had the courage to argue against him” '). 

It was certainly least of all to be expected of the Sung dynasty, 
whose reign was the golden age of Confueian philosophy, which 
was then brought by Chu Hi and his school to the highest 
degree of development it has ever reached — that it should loosen 
the strait waistcoat, put on Buddha’s church centuries before 
with the object of allowing it only just room enough to breathe. 
On the contrary, from time to time it was drawn in a little tighter. 
The institution of the certificate of ordination was maintained with 
care, and the number of monks and nuns was thus kept at a 
low level; we even read, that occasionally the delivery of those 
documents by the government was arbitrarily discontinued, and 
that the proposals of grandees and magnates to grant them 
anew, were met with a flat refusal, or ignored with sovereign 
haughtiness. They were withheld for an exceptionally long time 
in the Shao hing period (1131-1162); but in 1161 “they 
once more were sold to the Buddhist and Taoist clergy” ’). 
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Conversely, many emperors manifested tbeir good-will towards 
the church by acts and measures such ai we mentioned on 
page 68. Occasionally we read of their forbidding the destruction 
of bronze images and the insulting of the clergy — a, sure 
proof that the mandarinate were not always averse to trans- 
gression in such matters. The most brilliant proof of imperial 
attachment to both religions was given by Chen Tsung * 
a sovereign endowed more than any of his house with religiosity, 
superstition, and bigotry. *In the third year of the T'ien hi 
‘period (1019)”, thus records the historian, “in the eighth month, 
"he granted the whole empire a complete amnesty, and ordered 
"a general ordination of pupils of Taoists a d Buddhists” 1 ). 
The FuA-tau fung ki adds, that in that memorable year no less 
than 230,127 persons were consecrated as Buddhist monks, and 
15,643 as nuns, and respectively 7081 and 89 as Taoist monks 
and nuns; further, that by imperial order solemn religious cere- 
monies were performed on an elaborate scale in honour of Heaven 
and Earth, and a meeting of 13,086 clerics of both religions 
took place, amongst whom the emperor in his own person dis- 
tributed gifts. These figures appear to us so high, that we sus- 
pect either exaggeration or misprints to have crept into the 
historian's account; but apart from this, they show sufficiently 
that the concourse of seekers after salvation swelled considerably, 
directly the door of conventual 'life was opened by the government. 
The comparatively small number of Taoist novices admitted 
into the c ergy in that year, points to the fact that Taoistic 
monachism was greatly on the wane or practically had been 
almost merged into Buddhism. 

Chen Tsung’s successor, Jen Tsung ^ , was of quite a 
different disposition, and in 1038 "put a stop to all erection 
and renewal of Buddhist and. Taoist monasteries” *). Vandalic 
crusades on the Wu Tsung system, history mentions no more; 
which is quite, consistent with the fact that the - number of 
monasteries had dwindled down so considerably, that such per- 
formances had become well nigh superfluous. The Fung-shui 
probably saved the wretched remainder. But history does give us 
passages here and there which, in point of the two religions, 
show the spirit generally dominating the imperial government 
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in the Sung epoch. Thus for instance: “Hwui Taxing in the 
“tenth month of the fiftn year of the Ch c ung ning period 
“(1108) issued the following edict: The possessors of all that 
“exists under the heavens (the emperors), in worshipping and 
“■serving the Supreme Emperor (Shang-ti, the deified Heaven) 
“have ventured to be without earnest devotion and zeal; and 
“consequently the Buddhist religion has given this Celestial Em- 
“peror a place amongst its deities and spirits. This profanation 
“is extravagant; none other can be worse. Therefore, offi- 
“cers, do your best to exterminate that religion! Moreover he 
“decreed : From of old it is a common usage to place in the habit* 
“ations of the Buddhist clergy images of the three Religions ; 
“which fact is then expressed on the signboard affixed over the 
“lintel of the monastery, or in the name of the temple. Shakya 
“is then placed in the middle, Lao-kitln (LaotszS) on his left, and 
“Confucius on his right. But this is not the right manner to worship 
“the heavenly worthies, and to conform to the spirit of Confucianism. 
“So those images must be taken away, and brought back respectively 
“to the Taoist monasteries and the college-buildings, to put 
“them in their proper places, in accordance with the names they 
“bear" '). Tie syncretism of Buddhism with regard to the two 
other religions could therefore evidently not have the approval 
of that emperor; as lord of all gods, spirits and buddhas, 
(page 18) he could not brook that LaotszS and Confucius should 
be placed below the Buddha in rank. He proclaimed the exter- 
mination of the church, but nothing seems to have come of it; 
at least we do not read of any measures in this sense, and the 
Fundamental Annals (Pen ki) of the official Histories of the 
Sung Dynasty do not even make mention of this edict. But 
we do find there che following remarkable communications: 
•In the first month of the fourth year of the Ta kwan period 
*(1110) he decreed, that , if any of the official class should show 
•respect to a Buddhist cleric, he would be condemned to punish* 
*ment for gross irreverence. In the second month he forbade 
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“the ceremony of scorching the head or cauterizing the arm, the 
“drawing of blood, and the cutting off of a finger ‘); and in the 
“fifth month he suspended the delivery of certificates to the 
“Buddhists for three years”*). In sundry other wavs also did 
this Taoistically-minded Son of Heaven thwart and vex the 
Buddhist church, which all show that religions, instead of en- 
joying freedom in China, were in reality the sport of fortune, 
at the mercy of the absolute autocrat, who sways the rod as 
the sole owner. of the realm and all that exists in it. Thus for 
instance, he decreed in 1119, that in the performance of religious 
rites, the clergy might no more wear clerical vestments, but 
were to dress in secular ceremonial garb; that they should no 
longer bear special religious names, and should even drop the 
title of monk or nun; but in the n .xt year he recalled this 
latter order. It is also of great significance that we see the 
emperors interfere with the religious doings of the lay people. 
‘•In the third year of the Khai pao period (970) it was or- 
dained by imperial decree, that in the department of Khai- 
“fung, (in which the imperial capital was situated), families 
“who had to perform funerals and burials were prohibited from 
“celebrating on such occasions Taoist or Buddhist solemn rites” ’). 

The anathema, pronounced by the Sung dynastx over Buddhist 
salvation of the dead, remains to this day. For Chu Hi, the 
great Confucian prophet of the twelfth century, drew up from 
the purest possible classical matter a little book, entitled Kia li 
ma§ or Rules of Conduct in the Domestic Circle, which to 
this day, with the official sanction of the. State, is the standard 
guide for rites and family-customs among the. people; and this 
influential bible imperatively forbids the performance of Buddhistic 
rites ( ****** ) at the burial of the dead. Thus the State 
assailed Buddhism also in the very heart of its influence upon 
the people, to whom the worship of the dead has always been 
the highest religion, and the art of bringing them to a state of 
bliss the highest art-. But thesQ attacks have missed their mark, 


1) Practices performed at the consecration or ordination; comp, pages 54, 57 and 75; 
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for to 'this day, any one who can afford the expense, faithfully 
improves the fate of his departed ancestry according to Buddhistic 
methods, with the help of Buddhist, priests or monks. 

Yet once again Buddhism was allowed to pass through a period 
of relief under imperial favoritism; but it was only of short dura- 
tion. It was the time when the empire bore the* yoke of the Tuen 
dynasty, the Mongol house of Kublai. The official annals and 
other .histories of this epoch give us an amount of historical in- 
formation about the church, which, for elaborateness and minute 
detail, strikingly contrasts with what one gets to read about it 
under dynasties of much longer duration. The removal of the 
bands and shackles in which it had lai under the T c ang and 
the Sung dynasties, immediately entailed an increase of monasteries, 
and the church seemed once more to move towards a Saturnian 
age, owing partly to the renovating influence of a foreign priest- 
hood which this time made their way to China principally 
from Tibet. But after an existence of scarcely ninety years, the 
dynasty was dethroned, and the old regimen soon made its en- 
trance again. 

It is highly probable that the founder of the next imperial 
house of Ming, T'ai Tsu jffl., at first favoured Buddhism, for 
in his youth he himself had been a Buddhist monk. We read, 
that in 1371 and the next year Buddhistic rites, at which he 
attended in person, were performed by his order near his resi- 
dence Nanking, in the same Chung mountains ( 1 1 1 1 at the 
foot of which his gorgeous mausoleum was afterwards to stand. 
But in that same year 1372 he began to revive tue restrictive 
laws on the clergy and the convents. The monks, priests, and 
nuns were to be registered, and the several “Registrars of the 
Buddhist and the Taoist Clergy” ( ft) and jH, $$ H| ) were 
to send the registers to all the monasteries in the empire, in 
order that everywhere the identity of any friar who presented 
himself, might be properly ascertained. In the year following he 
decreed, that in every department or district only one large 
Buddhist and one Taoist monastery should remain in existence, 
and that all the monks and nuns should be consigned to these; 
that no one should be consecrated unless he had given proof of 
being well versed in the Sutras; finally, that no female under 
the age of forty should become a nun. In 1387 he prescribed, 
that no male who had passed his twentieth year should be 
allowed to embrace religious life. And four years later he renewed 
the order that no monk should be allowed to live outside the 
monastery of the department or the distinct, on penalty of banish- 
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ment. He further decreed,, that in the Buddhist sacred books 
translated from foreign languages, no 'additions or retrenchments 
should be made, and that the Taoist clergy, when bringing their 
sacrifices, should no longer be allowed to send up to heaven “green 
writings” (* 99 ), i. e. prayers or petitions in red characters on 
green paper; and that every one of them should observe the 
regulations and directions enacted for the exercise of their reli- 
gion. “And people following the Toga religion, calling themselves 
“friends of virtue; or people spuriously using the reputation of 
“Chang, the man merged with the Tao, surreptitiously to prepare 
“charms, should all undergo the severe punishment (of death?)” >). 
Lastly, that all Buddhist and Taoist monasteries not in the possession 
of imperial charters sanctioning their erection or existence, should 
be pulled down by the clergy. 

So this orowned persecutor also turned his wrath against his 
subjects if they should presume to profess fogism, the form which 
Buddhism had principally assumed in China; or if they ven- 
tured to practise the demon-expelling arts of the Taoist exorcist- 
in-chief in Kiangsi, the heir and successor of the celebrated 
prophet of exorcism of the first century of our era, Chang Tao-ling 
^ HE* But T'ai Tsu had not yet come to the end of his 
measured. In 1394 he ordained, that Buddhist or Taoist monks 
who .kept a wife or concubine, might be expelled from their con- 
vent, and that such married clergy should not be permitted 
to bring up other people’s children for the religious profession; 
if they presumed to do bo, they would be punished, as well as the 
parents of such pupils. No one was allowed to embrace the 
clerical profession unless his parents had sent in a petition to 
that effect to the authorities, and after these had received the 
sanction of the emperor. It was also decreed in that same 
year, that Buddhist monks desiring a diploma from the govern- 
ment, should first undergo an examination in the holy scripts 
in the imperial metropolis; and they who failed to pass suc- 
cessfully should be flogged and return to secular lifef In the 
following year, exemption from this perilous examination was 
granted to those over sixty years of age. And lastly, in that 
same year 1394, the members of the White Lotus society and 
the Ling pao If religion, as also the hwo kft *|(J9or 
such Taoist priests as ventured to live among the laity, were 
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‘threatened with the severest punishment (fft ff ), viz. death, 
together with the Taoist and Buddhist clergy who should presume 
to neglect conformity to the established ancestral customs. 

Was this emperor, who himself once wore the Buddhist clerical 
garb, cured of his religion by the great argument, emphasized and 
trumpeted abroad under the Tang dynasty by Confucian extremism, 
that Buddhistic-minded dynasties never had a long existence) 
Lo, that of Tang and that of Sung had retrenched and persecuted 
the exotic religion, and — to each of them three centuries of life 
had been' allotted; but the Mongol Tuen dynasty, which followed 
another line of conduct, had perished after an existence of scarcely 
ninety years, during which time no less than nine emperors had 
followed each other on the throne in rapid succession. Such 
facts might well tend to convince the crowned 3uddHist, and 
make him a renegade. And as if Fate deliberately conspired with 
Confucianism, the anti-buddhistic offspring of the apostate held 
the throne for nearly three centuries ; and so did the still reigning 
house of Ts c ing which succeeded it and, as regards religious policy, 
faithfully followed in its footsteps. But we must not anticipate, 
having still to finish our survey of the measures taken by the 
Ming dynasty against the two religions. 

Thus far we have drawn up our survey from material furnished 
by the persecutor himself in his great book of State-institutions : 
the Ta Ming hvmi tien It* or Collective Institutes of the 

great Ming Dynasty, as finished' in 1502 and, pursuant to an 
imperial decree of 1609, enriched two years later by the latest 
resolutions. Of this voluminous work, now very rare, we will once 
more take in hand the 95th chapter, in which are compiled the 
rescripts regarding the two religions; but since this chapter takes 
us only as far as the year 1500, we shall draw evidence of 
later date from a few other works of authority. 

The fact that Ch'ing Tsu jgl, the third emperor, the son of 
the founder of the dynasty, was far from favorably disposed to- 
wards Buddhism and Taoism, is sufficiently proved by his reso- 
lution, passed in 1403 or the first year of his reign, that ordination- 
certificates would be issued by the government only once in 
three years. In 1408 he decreed, that if any person surreptitiously 
took the tonsure to become a monk, he was to be conveyed 
with his father and elder brothers to the imperial residence, 
which at that time he was establishing at Peking; from there 
they were to be sent to 'the Wu-t e ai mountains in north 
Rhauai, to hard labour; and after the expiration of their term 
they were to settle at Peking as husbandmen: a fate to which 
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also the abbots were to be doomed who should have admitted 
persons thus tonsured into their monasteries. One year previous 
to this, he had manifested his malice against the Buddhists in a 
terrible manner. “In the fifth year of the Tung loh period'’, 
thus says a chronicler, ‘in the first month, eighteon hundred 
“young men of the people, who had received the tonsure for 
“the Buddhist religious profession, came from the departments 
“of the provinces of Chihli and Chehkiang to the capital, to ask 
“for ordination -certificates. The Board of Bites acquainted the 
“emperor with this event ; he flew into a passion and exclaimed : 
“The regulations of my Imperial Father prescribe that nobody 
“of the people shall embrace religious life before his fortieth 
“year; such a breach of the prohibitions as this proves that 
“those men do not know that there exists a dynasty. And he 
“ordered that they should all be committed to the Board of War, 
“to be registered as soldiers, and to be sent to the garrisons 
“in Liao-tung and Kansuh” *). 

In 1417 this tyrant forbade all monks and nuns to found her- 
mitages without the consent of the authorities; and in the fol- 
lowing year he hampered ordination by rescripts to the following 
effect: At every triennial consecration no more than forty Bud- 
dhist and Taoist novices should be admitted for each depart- 
ment or fu, thirty for every cheu, twenty for each district or 
hien. No persons under fourteen or over twenty years were 
permitted to settle in the monasteries as neophytes, or to have 
religious instructors; nor were such things allowed to anybody 
without the special consent of both his parents, or without 
notification to the authorities, or without the guarantee of neigh- 
bours or fellow- villagers. In the fifth year after their admission, 
they would have to appear before their Registrars, and subject 
themselves to an examination in the holy writings; and not until 
they had passed would they be allowed to adopt a clerical name, 
and the official certificate be given to them; while those who 
were plucked would be sent back into secular life. Brother- 
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less sons or grandsons of living parents or grandparents would 
never be- permitted to embrace the clerical profession. Graver 
obstacles indeed could hardly be put in the way of the pious 
who aspired at devoting their lives to their own salvation and 
that of others; and yet, behold some other precious extracts 
characterizing the religious liberty under the Ming dynasty: — 
“In the first mouth of the second year of the T'ien shun 
“peripd ( 1458 ) it was decreed by the emperor (YingTsung 
“that in future for the disciples of the Buddhist clergy once in ten 
“years ordination should take place. In the K i n g tai period (1450 — 
“ 57 ), the chief eunuch Hing Ngan was a worshipper of Buudha 
“and q believer in his doctrines, and (by his influence) the triennial 
“consecration had been administered to several myriads, in conse- 
“quence of which the discipies of the clergy had become excessively 
“numerous. Now in the second year of the Tien shun period the 
“time of consecration came, and the disciples from the whole empire 
“again flocked to the capital by several myriads ; for which reason 
“the emperor called Li Hien, and asked whether it was allowable 
“that the disciples of the clergy should thus flood the land. ‘Your 
Majesty’, was the reply, ‘sees these things with Your clear per- 
“ception with the greatest correctness; the matter should be set 
“bounds to’. Thereupon a proclamation was issued, to the effect that 
“henceforth only one consecration should take place in ten years ; 
“that all those who without government sanction had taken le 
“tonsure when over twenty years old, should be sent back among 
“the laity, and that those who did not conform to this order should 
“be sent into everlasting banishment to the garrisons on the 
“frontiers. Thenceforth ordination should be administered ex- 
clusively to the -fixed number properly examined (see p. 84 ). 
“The effect was, that those disciples of the clergy dispersed and 
“departed” '). 
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Hing Ngan, (he eunuch of whom this extract makes mention, 
was, as we learn from the Official History of the Ming dynasty 
(chap. 304, fol. 6), a great favorite of Ting Tsung, who in 1436 
ascended the throne ; and subsequently he was also in high favour 
with Tai Tsung ^ during some years which the former 
emperor spent in captivity among the Mongols. After his libera* 
tion, Ting Tsung re-assuL_ed the reins of government, and dis- 
missed several eunuchs of his predecessor, on the ground that 
they had worked a change in the mind of the heir-apparent by 
heretical reasonings; and Hing Ngan was on that occasion pointed 
out by the Censorate as their accomplice. The emperor pardoned 
him, but divested him of his dignity. So he had a narrow escape 
from the slaughter which, as the chronicler asserts, took place among 
the courtiers. We need not ask what were the heresies with 
which the mind of the crown-prince was poisoned, since we 
know that he, after his accession to the throne in 1466, more 
than any sovereign of his house patronized Buddhism, and that 
the historian says of Hing Ngan: "He believed in Buddha; and 
“when on the point of departing this life, he ordered his bones 
“to be pounded to dust, and to be placed in a pagoda” *). One 
sees from this, that Buddhism at that time was represented by 
a powerful faction even among the court-dignitaries. 

The zeal with which Ting Tsung pursued the destruction of 
the clergy, was marked in 1464 by a rescript, to the effect that 
henceforth “all its members who, on passing their twentieth year 
“of life, were not yet in possession of the official consecration- 
“diploma, should be ejected from the religious profession” *). 
Meanwhile the Tibetan Lamaist clergy, who under the Yuen 
dynasty had settled in China in considerable numbers and 
played an important part in the short revival of Buddhism, had 
also to bear the brunt of v ing Tsung’s persecution. When he 
came to the. throne, so the Official Histories inform us (chap. 
331, fol. 7), the Board of Rites twice over proposed to him 
to send away 690 Tibetan clergy; but only for those of low 
rank was this measure put into execution. Under his successor 
Hien Tsung ^ , who reigned from 1465 to 1488, and into whom, 
as already noted, strong Buddhistic sympathies had been instilled 

History of 

the Ming Dynasty, chap. 304, folio 6. 
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by the eunuehs, mitigation or revocation of the strenuous measures 
against the church might have been expected. But we read of 
nothing of the kind; so, evidently, matters had then reached 
such a point that the individuality of the supreme lord of the world 
had to demean itself to the Confucian paramountcy. Hien Tsung 
could only vent his sympathies by the grant of distinctions 
and semi-clerical, semi-secular titles to Lamaists, regardless of 
rebukes and protests from his officers, which were showered on him 
(chap. 331, fol. 8). These had a stronger effect upon his son and 
successor Hiao Tsung ^ , who at once retracted tnose dignities, 
and sent a part of those clergy back to their country. The ardour 
with which the Confucian faction moved and stirred under his 
reign, may be seen from the following lines: — 

"In the second month of the eighth year of the Hung ehi 
"period (1495), the Chief Secretary of the Sacrificial department 
"of the Board of Rites, Wang Yun-fung, demonstrated to the 
"emperor that a stop should be put to the issuing of consecration- 
"certificates; but nothing of the sort was done. Before this, 
"the President of that Board, Ni Yob, on account of certain 
"disastrous and remarkable phenomena, had pointed out to 
"the emperor that the wretched government wanted four 
"measures to be taken, viz: suppression of heretical corrupt on; 
"discontinuance of the issuing of consecration-certificates; r ispen- 
"sion and retrenchment of Buddhistic and Taoistic sacrifice . masses; 
"and judicial trial of members of the imperial faun . Extremely 
"sharp and keen was his argument ; and still consecration was not 
"discontinued. So he alone prepared no eddress containing more 
"than a thousand characters; and he presented this three times 
"to the emperor. But none of tho>» steps produced any effect, 
"until a resolution was issued, prescribing that :he ordination 
"of Buddhists should not entail an increase of their numbers. 
"Everyone praised his influence which made the Imperial govern- 
"r lounge its mind” ] ). 

Wu Tsung who reigned from 1500 to 1521, marked 

his rule by no anti-buddhistic measures of any significance. We 
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read that he even favored the Lamaists considerably, always wore 
their dress, and read their sutras. His successor Shi Tsung ftf; yjfc, 
no son of bis, but a grandson ot Hien Tsucg by another branch, 
again followed in the orthodox Coibfuoian path and put the final 
touch to the process of pruning the church. As he had strong 
leanings towards Taoism, it was all the easier for him "to wash 
away" fjpfc) the Lamaists; and, says the chronicler, "from that 
'time, members, of the Tibetan clergy have seldom come to 
“China” ’). 

But His Majesty did more work of Confucian merit. Besides 
pulling down several monasteries, he ordered in 1586, with the 
general applause of his court-officers, convoked in consultation, 
tho demolishing of the Buddhist temples within the precincts of. 
the pala , and the destruction of the images, as also that the' 
bones and teeth of Buddha, v/itb mce such holy relics and things 
should altogether be burned outside the walls. In one of the pro- 
posals made to this effect by his ministers, it is stated that, 
according to valuation, there were over a thousand pounds weight 
•of thoae # articles *). At last, after seven hundred years, Han Yd's 
shade could rest satisfied, nay rejoice. 

The next year was equally well employed by this emperor. 
'Upon a proposal to that effect, he decreed in the 16th year of 
‘•the Kia tsing period, that everywhere the old temples in 
“the Buddhist monasteries should crumble to ruins, and all per- 
mission should be withheld to repair or rebuild them. Further- 
more, that no youDg men from among the people should be 
“permitted to forsake the world and enter the clerical state, 
■'or privately shave their heads, and that, if such things occur- 
red, the parents, neighbours and helpers should be punished” *). 
And in 1666, “the 46th of the Kia tsing period, in the ninth- 
“month, it' was ordained by imperial decree, that the judicial 
“officers of the Government of Shun-fien (Faking) should strictly 
“prevent the Buddhist monks and nuns from having consecration- 


. History of ttie Ming Dynasty, ch. 331, folio 9. 
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“altars, and from preaching the law. Moreover, the Guards of 
“the Magazines were ordered to patrol for that purpose through 
“the city, and the Police Censors to ransack it thoroughly; 
“they were to search the Buddhist convents both ithin and 
“without the metropolis for persons consecrated in the old manner, 
“who lodged or resided there, in order to catch them and cast 
“them into prison. And with regard to the itinerant clergy every- 
where (in the empire), the local authorities were empowered to 
“send them back to their family -seats. Just at that time the 
“White Lotus sect came into full activity. The Censor Pao Shing- 
“yin considered it to be the sole Cniise of the disastrous rebellions; 
“and as he feared that it would use its heresies to stir up the 
“people, and that the prevailing fermentation would then produce 
“a great catastrophe, orders were issued to forbid its existence” 1 ). 

Here we learn from the Chinese chronicler himself, that in that 
memorable year 1566 the suppressed exasperation of the nation 
against its government, which for centuries had systematically 
trodden down, harassed and persecuted its religion, in the end 
broke out in open rebellion. The state-measures taken against the 
church of Buddha, Chinese sources have enabled us to sketch ; but 
of the misery and suffering which their execution at the hands 
of a cruel, fanatical inandarinate inflicted year after year upon 
the people, those source’s tell us nothing, and our imagination 
alone can enable ua to conceive the horrors they entailed. Given 
the. bitterness, of «hat mandarinate against heresy, so frequently 
manifested in the productions of their own pen; — given the cruel 
character of China’s penal laws, every word of which savours 
of blood, torment and sword; — given the spirit of rapacity 
which possesses almost every mandarin, from the highest rank 
to the lowest policeman, lictor, or' yamen-runner : a spirit to 
which the family of everyone suspected of any crime inevitably 
falls the victim; — given the fact, that such a family is then 
literally surrendered at discretion to the mercies of the yamen- 
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rabbin and their parasites; — given all these facts, and many 
others besides, well known to those who have had the opportunity oi 
seeing mandarins do their official work, — and our only possible 
inference can be that the history of Buddha's religion under the 
Ming dynasty was one of tears and bloodshed. Who can fathom 
the flood of woe, during those centuries poured out over its 
votaries, its clergy, as well as its laity? Indeed, that the 
latter also had to smart under merciless persecutions, we shall 
see in Chapter IV, from the laws then in force, directed against 
heretical religious practices and sects among the people. The chief 
amongst these sects was that of the White Lotus. It had Maitreya 
for its patron-saint, the Messiah, for whom all longed, who was 
to bring deliverance to the suffering militant church, and to re- 
instate it in its glory. It had evidently been ramifying for centuiles 
everywhere among the people. Once already it had given a most 
decisive proof of its power by calling out its sons under the banners 
of the Buddhist who was to found the Ming dynasty, thusonabling 
him to triumph over the Mongol armies; and, as- we have seen 
(page 82), the renegade rewarded the services of the sect by an 
edict which prescribed its extirpation, and the infliction of the 
pain of death upon its members. Now this same sect became the 
instrument by which the Confucian fanaticism of his house was 
to receive its punishment: it rose in open rebellion against it. 

For centuries this dynasty had hec.r actively accumulating fuel 
under its throne; the measures of 1666 set it ablaze. Then, as 
we saw, Shi Tsung’s soldiery broke loose like a pack of wolves 
among the monasteries, the temples and the clergy of the capital; 
nor did these hordes spare the lay communities Priests and 
monks were dragged to the prisons; ordination and preaching 
were violently stopped; the extermination of the religion was 
entrusted to the police and the garrison; and — the Buddhists 
in despair took to arms, and girded themselves in self-defence. 
But, in China, he who defends himself against the government 
is a rebel. So orders were issued agorously to attack the Loins 
sect, that is to say: to quench the fire with oil. Now the soil 
of the empire was going to be drenched for a long series of yean 
with heretic blodd; and now the sect was branded and outlawed 
for ever as a political body of the utmost danger to the govern- 
ment; from that day to this it was delivered unconditionally to 
the persecution of a merciless mandarinate. 

In Chapter V we shall further expatiate upon this sect, as far 
as the Chinese sources at our disposal permit. We shall then see, 
how, by constantly sending thousands of its. members under the 
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rebel banners, it has largely sapped tbe Ming dynasty, has 
considerably accelerated its downfall, yea, perhaps it was the 
chief agent in that revolution, which set the present Manchu 
house upon the throne. By its ragings against a religion of peace, 
the Ming dynasty dug its own grave, testifying that in perse- 
cuting even the meekest of religions, it is possible to overstrain 
the bow. 

Shi TBung hastened the outbreak of the religious war in thao 
same memorable year 1566, by a measure well calculated to 
strike alarm among the Buddhists throughout the provinces, 
and to convince them that they would share the martyrdom 
of their co-religionists in the capital. “In the 45th year of the 
‘Kia tsing period, orders were dispatched (to the provinces) 
‘outside the metropolis, unto the highest authorities in the 
‘yamens of the Governors and High Judges, to the effect that 
‘everyone should make inquiry in his own territory as to the 
‘number of Buddhist monasteries and monks with their disciples. 
‘They were to have them clearly registered, and to have the 
‘registers continually verified with the persons ; and did the latter 
‘not appear before them, their abbots should be punished And 
‘those officers should appoint a' certain time within which all the 
‘Buddhist monks temporarily residing in the monasteries, or tra- 
velling about, Bhould be expelled, and sent up to their birth- 
place, there to perfprm compulsory government service And the 
‘yamens of the Guards of the Magazipes in the capital, and the 
•Police Censors of the five wards were to make rounds of strict 
‘inspection in the monasteries of all sizes within the capital and 
‘in the districts abroad ; and all those who had adopted the religious 
‘commandments, but were pointed out as guilty of rebellious heresy 
‘or unlawful deeds, were to be tracked by them, arrested, and 
‘most severely prosecuted” *). 

The war between the government and the people, which cha- 
racterized the latter *period of the reign of the Ming dynasty 
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no doubt much inspirited the hordes of the Mancha magnates 
who, haying subdued various Mongol princes, directed their attacks, 
especially since 1618, with remarkable valour and audacity towards 
the Chinese throne, choosing Chihli and the other northern pro* 
vinces for the field of their operations. In those days persecution 
was no doubt slumbering, the imperial house having other things 
to do than to hunt after heretics. And so, in those days of 
blood and woe, when the torch of war and destruction flared 
in all directions, the pious once more flocked into the church, 
and even new convents for the practising of the art of salvation 
cropped up everywhere. Irrefutable .witness of this is borne by 
a decree, with which T'ai Tsung the Manchu prince 

who from 1627 to 1648 carried- on the warfare against the Ming 
dynasty with unwonted energy, attempted to oheck that religious 
revival. This state paper is, as far as we know, the first on the 
subject of religious persecution issued by the now reigning house, 
thirteen years even before Peking, and therewith the throne 
and crown of the Ming, was conquered by its armies. It is an 
important document, particularly because it proves how the 
early ancestors of the Ts'ing dynasty were possessed with that 
same anti-buddhistic spirit which has marked their descendants 
to this day. 

‘Miscreants", thus it runs, ‘wishing to be freed from compulsory 
“services on behalf of the government, set each other on a large 
‘scale the example of turning Buddhist monk. Last year I ordered 
‘an investigation to be made into the Buddhist convents and 
‘temples, lest any should be erected secretly. Now I command 
‘that, apart from those which were erected in earlier times 
‘under the Ming, those which have been built without official 
"authorisation in the various districts, over and above the pre- 
viously existing number, shall be carefully tracked anew by 
‘the Beiras of the Board. These grandees shall investigate how 
‘many have leave of existence, and subsequently, how many 
"new ones have been built unlawfully; and for t-heso latter, pu- 
nishments shell be administered '). 
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•As regards the Lamas, Bandia and Hoshangs, their numerical 
•strength shall also be ascertained. Should they be genuine 
•ecclesiastics of these names, they shall be allowed go live outside 
•the cities in convents pure and clean, to bum incense and cul- 
•tivate salvation; but they shall admit no females in those places, 
•thereby sinning against the precepts of purity. If at bottom 
•they are devoid of a pious and pure heart, and if they falsely 
•call themselves Lamas or' Hoshangs, or admit females and 
•therefore disregard the precepts of purity, they shall be com- 
“pelled to return to cecular life. Buddha’s religion is at bottom 
•pure and chaste, true and sincere; and by serving him in all 
•purity and piety, it is possible to obtain happiness; but if one 
•serves him with heretical thoughts, then, as a punishment, evil 
•ensues. Therefore, if henceforth there are people who unlawfully 
“call themselves Lamas or Hoshangs, or who of their own ae- 
* count erect a religious edifice, they shall be punished according 
•to the laws. Those who wish to become Lamas or Hoshangs, 
“or to build a monastery or a temple, shall be exempt from 
•punishment if they conform to the obligation of making knovvn 
•their intention to the Beiras of the Board 

•And those who bestow food or drink on Lamas, Bandis or 
•Hoshangs, shall send it to their convent’s by male people; aud 
•where the males are absent, no such ecclesiastics shall be pri- 
vately invited into the house and fed; those who do so shall 
•be condemned to the punishments for adultery" 1 ). The edict 
ends with the rescript., that men and women amongst the 
Manchus, Mongols and Chinese, and from the Turned and Kara- 
chin tribes, who allow themselves to be possessed by gods aud 
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spirits, as also soothsayers and other diviners tor good or bad, 
shall be pnt to death without mercy; and "that Taoist doctors 
♦and fasting persons who recklessly deceive the multitude, shall 
'also be punished" '). 

We still possess another edict of the same potentate against 
Lamaism, dated the 16th of the third month (Apr. 20) of the year 
1636. "My Ministers declare, that by mouth of the T-n.mim false- 
“ hoods are manufactured, and that they, pretending to worship 
“Buddha and to keep the commandments, secretly indulge in 
‘heresy, covet wealth, and are guilty of opposition against the 
‘established order of things. In order to appropriate the possessions 
‘and cattle of living men, they tell them that they will be 
■saved by them fifbm punishments in the Netherworld; but their 
‘lies are still worse,' for those Lamas swindle the ignorant 
‘exclusively on account of the sins committed in their earthly 
‘existence, so that the Mongols, who place much confidence in 
‘them, give away to them their money and their goods, in 
‘order to get their sins forgiven by acts of repentance. And 
‘in older that the souls in the Netherworld may be reborn in 
‘the regions of bliss, they suspend revolving wheels *) and tie up 
‘linen streamers. Such things are most stupid absurdities, and 
‘must henceforth be altogether prohibited" *). 

The anti-biiddhist spirit to which the < principal progenitor ot 
of the now reigning Imperial house gave expression by these 
edicts, did not portend much good for Buddhism. We shaU see 
indeed that this church has never been in favour with bis des- 
cendants, and tnat the rigorous state-policy followed with regnal 
to it by the Ming dynasty, has in the main been pursued by 
.them also. 

This chapter has fully proved that the Ming dynasty, in op- 


2) The engines imitating the transmigration of souls, which, being forked, bring this 
about artificially. 
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pressing and persecuting tbe non-Confucian religions, conducted 
itself quite systematically, and with rigid determination. We 
possess another proof of this in the fact, that it moulded its 
anti-heretical polity into the shape of formal state-laws, and 
placed them in its code : Ta Ming luh li ^ l$J ^ $J or Funda- 
mental and Supplementary Laws of the Great Ming Dynasty, 
fhese fundamental laws or luh were first enacted under the 
founder of that house ')• The laws in question form in that code 
two separate titles, the one bearing upon the Buddhist and the 
Taoist clergy and their convents; the other upon the religious 
societies or sects existing among the people, and upon heretical 
practices. 

Both titles, together with the luh in general, passed over 
unaltered into the penal and civil code of the now reigning house: 
Ta Ts'ing luh li -fc yj| , Fundamental and Supplementary 
Laws of the Great Taking Dynasty. This fact naturally enforces 
the conclusion, that the rigorous regime of the Ming prevails 
to this day. Could we, in truth, expect anything else from a 
dynasty which, on conquering the empire, left the foundations 
of the State totally unaltered, and simply took over the whole 
administrative fabric as it found it? a dynasty which, from the 
very outset, exactly like its predecessor, sought the highest good 
and' felicity of throne and people in Confucianism, the utmost 
danger for state and society in non-Confucian heresy, religion and 
ethics? 

The laws on the clergy and convents, and those on heretical 
practices and sects, having been the same for both dynasties, we 
are entitled to study them only in tbe Ta TsHng luh li, and, 
in order to define their age, simply to note whether they occur 
also in the code of the Ming. .So we pass now from history into 
present day actuality. 


4) They an to be found in the Ta Ming hwui Hen of 1511 (e. page 83). The luh 
and the li combined occur in the edition of 1587, and also in the K • k. t. i. U. ch. 
chap. 34 and foil. 



CHAPTER m. 


THK LEGISLATION ON CONVENTS AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

The laws on the convents and the clergy are to be found ’in 
the eighth chapter of the Ta Ts'ing luh li, and they form there 
the third title, which bears the following heading: 

“On Private Founding of Monastic Buildings, 
and Private Ordination of Buddhist and Taoist Monks”. 

“Apart from the now existing places of that nature, legally 
“established in former years, it is not allowed to erect privately 
“(i. e. without official authorisation) any Taoist or Buddhist' 
“convent, nor to re-build any on a larger scale. Whoever 
“offends against thi3 rescript shall receive one hundred blows 
•with the long stick; the monks 3 hall return to the lay st^te 
“and be banished for ever to the furthest frontiers of the em- 
•pire, while the nuns shall be appropriated by the magistracy 
“as slaves’. The foundations and the building-materials shall be 
“confiscated" '). 

Literally in the same form this fundamental article occurred 
in the code of the Ming. That it was never actually intended* 
for any other purpose than to keep the number of monasteries 
at a minimum, is proved by a note at the head of the official 
commentary, in which the legislator at the same time gives vent 
to his aversion to monkery: “When the Taoist and Buddhist 
“clergy increase, the population decreases < this is a natural law. 
“These folks do not plough, and have no trades or callings; 
“so they dress and. eat at the cost of the people; why then shall 
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•*we allow them to build and thereby waste the wealth of the 
“people! why allow them to bind up people’s hair or share their 
•heads, and thus empty their dwellings 1” ') 

The authorisation which, according to the above fundamental 
article, is required for the erection of a monastery, or a temple 
inhabited by monks, can only be granted by the Son of Heaven: 
a proof, indeed, that the erection of such buildings is considered 
to be a weighty affair. *If amongst the people there prevails a 
•desire to build a Buddhist or Taoist monastery”, thus we read in 
one of the supplementary articles in the same title, “or to erect 
•a place of sacrifice in honour of gods, they shall send in a 
•petition to this effect to the Viceroy or the provincial Governor, 
•who shall draw up a detailed report about the matter. Should 
“a favorable imperial resolution be received, these authorities may 
“give their permission to build; but if, without awaiting the 
“answer to the petition, the building-work is started, the matter 
•shall be tried as a violation of the fundamental article” *). 

It goes without saying, that a government which, with such 
designs, makes such laws, may also generally be expected to 
refuse its consent for the erection of monasteries, and will only 
exceptionally think of giving a favourable reply. It is also quite 
natural that the laity, grown wise by long experience, have 
almost entirely given up presenting petitions to that effect. The 
following fundamental article purporting to keep the number 
of clergy at a minimum level, or to reduce them to nothing, 
is perfectly congruent with these curious statutes. It also oc- 
curred in exactly the same wording in the code of the Ming 
dynasty: 

•If a Buddhist or Taoist monk to whom no official diploma 
“of ordination has been awarded, takes the tonsure of his own 
“accord, or does up his hair, he shall receive eighty blows with 
•the long stick. If such an offence occurs under - the pressure 
“of the head of -his family, the punishment shall fall upon this 
“person. A like punishment shall be inflicted on any abbot 
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“of a Buddhist or Tanst convent, and besides, on the reli- 
gious teacher and initiator who thus privately administered 
“an ordination. And all such transgressors shall go back into 
“secular life”. Now let us keep in mind that the Buddhist 
monasteries which, by virtue of special imperial mandates, possess 
the right of ordination, and exercise it regularly, have in the 
course of centuries dwindled down to a very small number, so 
that candidates who desire to receive the consecration, have for 
the most part to make difficult journeys of weeks and months 
along rugged paths scarcely practicable, which in the glorious 
Empire of the Middle are an apology for roads. It certainly then 
no longer surprises us, that the number of consecrated clergy 
sinks into insignificance compared with those who remain uncou- 
secrated, and who therefore more in name and dress than in 
reality belong to the clerical class. They form a caste of priests 
who for the laity perform religious functions, principally for the 
redemption and salvation of the dead. Mere semi-Buddhists as 
they are, they greatly further the amalgamation of Buddhist 
usages with those of the national old-heathen religion. We shall 
hear more about them on page 120 and following. , 

In order to thwart the increase of the clergy, the inventive 
legislator uses yet other means. The first supplementary article, 
also to be found in the code of the Ming, acquaints us with 
it It runs as follows: “If amongst the people the number of 
•sons or (orphan) brothers in a family is less than three, and 
“one of them leaves it (to embrace religious life'', or if any one 
“does so who has passed the age of sixteen, then the per- 
“petralor shall be exposed for one month in thecangue. The . ame 
“punishment shall be inflicted upon him by whose pressure or 
“influence such an act was committed. If the officer charged with 
“the control of the Buddhist or Taoi9t. clergy (see p. 102 and foil.) 
“or the abbot of the convent in question, was privy to the offence, 
“and yet took no initiative for the prosecution, he shall be dis- 
“ missed and sent back iuto secular life” *). 

<> *«*£*«* «.# a 
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We see: id his zeal to exterminate the clergy, the legislate l 
unconditionally punishes with infamy even the man or the woman 
who, being past childhood, from pure piety and religiosity should 
presume to embrace religious life. “And the Buddhist or Taoist 
“clergy who at present live in the world”, thus runs another 
supplementary article, “and others of their class, shall not be 
“allowed to adopt pupils and disciples at their own discretion. 
“He who has past the age of forty may take one; he also 
“may adopt another if the first, without having committed any 
“offence, falls (irrecoverably) sick, or dies. But he who takes a 
“pupil before he is forty, or adopts more than one, shall for trans- 
“gression of the law receive fifty blows with the short bamboo 
“lath. If an adopted pupil commits adultery, theft, or any other 
“serious offence, his religious teacher shall not adopt another, 
“on penalty of the same chastisement. 

“If the officer charged with the control of the Buddhist or the 
“Taoist clergy tolerates or hushes up such a crime as the above, 
“he shall receive the same punishment. And the Prefect, if he 
“does not move to investigate the matter, shall be delivered up 
“to the Board, to be prosecuted and sentenced according to law. 
“And the adopted disciple shall, in euch of the above cases, be 
“forced to re-embrace secular life” 1 ). 

In the category of laws called into existence for the curtailing 
of the ecclesiastical state, we may include one more clause of a 
fundamental article which forms the 14th title of the fourth 
chapter of the code, and is to be found also in the <*ode of the 
Ming: ordaining that clerics who commit any offence, shall be 
secularized. ‘If a Buddhist or Taoist monk or priest is punished 
“on account of any crime, he shall be deprived of b conse- 
cration-diploma, and become a layman again” '). 


« * . R « # * it - A * US « $ + . * » 
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But if we want to understand the legal position of monasteries 
and. clergy in all its bearings, we must know more than what 
the Code of Law gives on the subject, and also study the im- 
perial ordinances issued under this dynasty, since, fully 250 years 
ago, it began its reign. These ordinances point out, minutely and 
completely, *he' many things which are forbidden, and the few 
which are permitted to the clergy; at the same time they fix 
the line of conduct to be followed by the mandarinate with 
regal’d to the clergy; and finally, they restrict the people’s free- 
dom in practising the two religious. 

Generally speaking, the administrative ordinances of the 
Imperial government are divided into two classes, namely, 
fundamental ordinances, and resolutions which circumscribe and 
supplement the same. The former are formally compiled into a 
special codex, named Ta TsHng hwui tien , or Collective 

Institutes of the Great Ts'ing Dynasty. This is entirely modelled 
upon the plan of the Collectives Institutes of the Ming, which 
the reader knows (see p. 83), and is a work of the same 
character and purport. Both contain the fundamental rules for 
the government of the State and for the organisation of the 
whole mandarinate, determining the various functions and duties 
of evety college or body of officers, and of every officer in par- 
ticular, from the highest to the lowest. The great similarity be- 
tween the two codices proves, that thfr state-machinery under 
the two dynasties was for the most jaert the same. They are very 
voluminous. The J Hwui tien of this dynasty contains one hundred 
chapters. In 1684 Shi Tsung ordered it to be compiled, and it 
received its present form in 1764, under Kao Tsung. In 1818, 
a supplementary codex of the same nature, in eighty chapters, 
was published : the Suh siu Ta TsHng hwui tien 
or Ta T-fintj hwui tien Continued and Improved; therefore, no 
thorough study gf any part of China’s constitution can now be 
u ndertaken unless with the aid of these two works. The regulations 
regarding clergy and monachism are to be found in the 55th chapter 
of the Hioui tien, and in the 29th of the Supplement. 

The dynastic institutes, as fixed by that double codex, being 
intended to remain for ever the living constitutional law of China, 
required, of course, a continuous instillation of new life; that 
is to say, a regular, pay a daily promulgation of imperial reso- 
lutions and ordinances was needed to ensure a good working 
of the state-machinery. These countless enactments have been . 
compiled by the government into one edormous work of no less 
than 920 chapters, in which the subject-mister is arranged under 
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similar divisions to those adopted tor the Hwui lien. This reper- 
tory, the largest work but one which exists in China, gives 
us a thorough insight into every part of the all-pervading 
officialism and bureaucracy of the State. It is entitled Ta Ts'ing hwui 
ticn shi li : Ordinances bearing upon Subjects 

contained in the Ta Ts'ing hwui tien. The same committee of 
scholars and statesmen who drew up the Supplementary Hwui tien , 
compiled it; on their proposal, the printing was ordered by the 
emperor in 1818. 

From these three sources the further material for this Chapter 
will be drawn, chiefly from the last-named, the largest, which 
we will briefly call Shi li. Under each division or title it gives 
the decrees and resolutions in chronological order; those regarding 
the clergy we find in this order in the 390th chapter. This 
arrangement however is by no means calculated to give us 
a clear and easy survey of the subject. We have decided upon 
another plan, and classify the resolutions, each reduced to its 
quintessence, under a few Headings, carefully mentioning of each 
the year of issue, in order that sinologists may be able easily 
to find the original in the Shi li without having to search 
for it. Thus the whole legislation on Taoism and Buddhism is 
reproduced within a comparatively small compass, and re-moulded 
into a kind of special codex, with chapters and articles, forming 
at the same time an authentic historical record of the manner 
in which this dynasty has de».lt with the two religions. The 
probability remains, of course, I hat some of 'the resolutions 
and ordinances have fallen into disuse. But the reader may 
then accept them for their historical value; moreover, he must 
take into consideration that they may still at any moment 
regain their actuality, for the fact is that, occupying, as they 
do,, a place in the great Repertory of dynastic rescripts, any 
office^ is fully entitled, nay morally obliged, to put them into 
execution whenever he fancies thereby to perform some deed 
of political wisdom or moral merit. The resolutions past after 
1818, we regret to say, cannot be laid before the reader, because, 
as far 'a* we are aware, no supplementary edition to the Shi U 
has ever been made. 
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I. Officers for thb Control of thb Cumt. 

“For such lay people as leave their families and become mem- 
“bers of the Buddhist or Taoist clergy, chiefs are appointed, in 
“order to bridle and restrain them” ‘). 

In the capital they form, for the Buddhist clergy, committees, 
composed as follows: 

a. two Seng luh sz$ BJ or Officers for the Registra- 

tion of the Clergy, the chief being styled Ching yin IF Qjj 
or Principal Holder of the Seal; the second in order, Fu yin 
mw or Deputy Holder of the Seal. Below them in rank follow : 

b. two Shen shi [f£ or Improvers of Mankind, a principal or 
left one ( and a secondary or right one (>£jp), holding the 
sixth degree of official rank, first grade. 

c. two Ch'en kiao fUj or Expositors of the Religion, like- 
wise a principal and a secondary ; same degree, second grade. 

cl. two K i a n g king j|| or Sutra Preachers ; eighth degree, 
first grade. 

e. two Kioh i *«> “Who understand what Rectitude is” (1) ; 
eighth degree, second grade. Hwv{ ^ 

Such a committee of so-scalled Seng kwan or Sangha 

Officers is, in the capital, appointed for each of the five wards 
($$) into which the city is divided, viz. for the central, eastern, 
southern, western and northern ; besides there is a committee for 
the south-eastern ward, one for the north-eastern, and one for the 
southerly part of the western ward. Snpplementa ^ Bumi ^ 

For the control of the Taoist clergy, a similar organisation 
exists in the capital. In each of the five wards, except the southern, 
and further in the south-eastern and in the sooth-western ward, 
there is a college, consisting of: 

а. one Tao luh szB flj or Registrar of the Taoists; 

sixth degree, first grade. 

б. s two Ching yih IF or Primates, a principal and a se- 
condary; sixth degree, first grade. 

c. two Yen fah gf| or Professors of the Religion; sixth 
degree, second grade. 


<> AStUISXttt*Xt«Sat2 Burnt Hen. 
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d. two Chi ling MU or Extremely Animated Ones (?) ; 
eighth degree, first grade. 

e. two Chi i rg ^ or Extremely Correct Ones(?); eighth 

decree, second grade. Hym . ^ 

According to an imperial resolution of 1674 ( Shi li), every 
time a member of a committee fall's out, beginning at the second 
in the list (6), the one immediately below him in rank is appointed 
in his place; and so a general promotion takes place. The 
lowest rank is then filled up from among so-called Expectants 
(^||f§). When no more Expectants are available, the Seng luh 
szS or Tao luh sz8,as the case may be, makes up a list of 
candidates suitable for the post, from among the clergy residing 
in Peking, and this list is laid before the Board of Rites. The 
candidates then have to undergo an examination, after which 
ten or twenty of them who are found to possess a satisfactory 
knowledge of the sacred books, and are not wanting in in- 
tegrity and purity of life, are proposed as Expectants to the 
Board of Civil Office. ( **>• Later on, these duties have been 
entrusted to one or more magnates of the imperial family 
6 l)> aQ d 1778 also to the Yamen of the Department 
for the Administration of the Imperial Household ( jJj fnj ). 

Shi li, chap. 920, fol. 11. 

The titularies receive no pay or salary. 

The low rank these controllers of the clergy hold in the official 
world, suggests that in the capital and its environs they are fir 
from being entrusted with the supreme control of monasteries and 
clergy. As regards the conventual temples which are the property 
of the Imperial house, this control rests with bodies of far greater 
importance. “Each official temple of the metropolis stands unddr 
“the management of the Board (of Rites) and the Commandant 
“of the Gendarmerie The Yamen in the same street or road, 
“the Imperial Household Department, and the Court of Sacrificial 
“Worship shall send out officials to inspect these buildings; and 
“at the end of every year they shall send Us a report concerning 
“the same'’ ’). 

In the provinces there are no such numerous committees 
of control. There, in every fu or department, the superior of 
the Buddhist clergy is a Seng kang ||J i. e. a Cord or 

<> *1: Sr PI 
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Controller of the Clergy ; and the superior of the Taoist clergy 
is a Tao ki or Controller of Taoism. Their degree of 

rank is the ninth, or the very lowest that exists for the official 
world. In a cheu, these dignitaries are ealled respectively 
Seng ching j£ and Tao ching j|£IE : Regulators of the 
Buddhist or the Taoist Clergy; and in a hi e n or district, Senghwui 
||f ^ and Tao liwui Directors (f) of the same. In one 

district in the empire, viz. lieng-shan ||j , in Honan, these 
office-bearers are called Seng kang and Tao ki. Although their 
official rank is so very low, it is yet required in the system of 
all-pervading officialism and bureaucratic centralisation, that the 
Sub-prefect or Prelect concerned shall propose them for nomination 
to the 'Viceroy or the Governor of the province, who in his turn 
shall apply to the' Board of Rites for the diploma certifying the 
nomination. At the end of every year, the Board .of Civil Office 
receives intelligence of the nominations made in that year. The 
titularies receive their wooden seal from the chief of the Civil Service 
in the province ( 

liwui tien , and Supplem. Burnt tien '). 

All the officers for the clergy are chosen from among the con- 
secrated Clergy of pure and careful behaviour §H They 
axe entitled to wear the secular official dress, but may not be 
ranked with the secular mandarinate in actual service (Hwui tien). 
It is, of course, their duty to see that the regulations and rescripts 
enacted for the ecclesiastical world are strictly obeved. As will 
frequently appear from this chapter, the government bolds them 
responsible in a large measure for the conduct of their sub- 
ordinates, which is, in truth, the general rule in China for 
office-bearers of all classes. On the other hand, they have, no 
doubt, the right of intercession with the authorities on behalf 
of the clergy.' They are the link between the secular powers 
and the clergy, and hence the channel by which intelligence 
regarding the latter is conveyed to the former. They also possess 
a certain amount of judicial power within the pale of religious 
life: ‘If a member of the Buddhist or Taoist clergy does not 
‘keep the rules and rescripts (of his religion), then his officers 
‘are entitled to -investigate and try the case; but if any person 
‘belonging to the military or eivil class is involved in his trans- 
‘gression, then the secular authorities are entitled to examine 
‘and to punish. And if a violation of the law is committed, foiling 

1) The hchetne of ecclesiastical official ranks is also to be found in the official Li pu 
tseji (i fH fH KlJ fW : Regulations for the Board of Bites, chap. 170. 
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“under adultery, then shall justice be done according to the 
* secular law, and the crimiual be treated as a layman” *)• 

Buddhist and Taoist officialdom is not a modern institution. 
It was already in existence under the T'ang dynasty. At that 
time, there was an Officer for the Worship of the Sombre Em- 
pyrean 4 $ &), of the eighth degree of official rank, with 

a Coadjutor or Secondary, of the ninth degree; their business 
was to keep in the metropolis the genea'ogical registers of the 
imperial family, to enroll the Taoist clergy, and to regulate 
the Buddhist and Taoist sacrificial masses ( *»> celebrated by 
the clergy by order of the government. Buddhist monks and priests 
from Corea and Japan, residing or studying in the capital for 
more than nine years, had also to be registered by them. Besides 
all this, they had to see that no cleric lodged for more than 
three nighta running in the house of a layman; and in case of 
infringement of this rescript, the one who had sheltered him sc 
long, was to be brought to justice and punished, together with 
the Officer of the Clergy ; — for longer journeys, which never might 
exceed seven days, every monk or priest had to be provided with 
a passport from the Prefect of thS department or the district. At 
that time, 1.687 Taoist convents were tolerated in the empire, for 
776 male and 988 female devotees; and of Buddhist monasteries 
there were allowed 5358, for 75,524 monks and 50,570 nuns. In 
order to maintain these figures, a Censor in the metropolis was 
charged with the control ox the ordination. In each department 
and district registration had to take place every third year; one 
register was kept there- one register of the Buddhist clergy 
was seut up to the Board of Sacrifices ( jj?^J o? ), and one of the 
Taoxats to the Direction of the Imperial Clan (jj?jE)» and to 
the Department for Grades and Promotions ( f(J ££ ). 

To the two Officers for the Worship of the Sombre Empyrean 
were added: two Archivists three Recorders (jfe), six 

Overseers (H*>, two Maiutainers ( ^ @), and one Doctor for 
the Study of the Worship of the Dark Universe 
finally, one hundred pupils -jfc )» Under the Sni dynasty, this 

body of functionaries had been placed under the Burean for 

ItlfXqMlinmmffi* *BN6**W 
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State Ceremonial (comp. p. 63), whose principal function it was 
to receive foreign embassies and court-guests. A place for the 
performance of religious rites (j|£ and an altar to the Sombre 
Empyrean (jfc fj) were built for them. 

The New Books of the T c ang Dynasty, from which we draw 
the above particulars (chap. 48, fol. 16), further tell us, that in 
the earliest years of its existence this imperial house had appointed 
one Inspector for every Buddhist or Taoist monastery, and 
that these functionaries belonged to the Bureau for State-Cere- 
monial. Already in the Ching kwan period (621 — 660) these 
functions were withdrawn. We read moreover, that the above- 
mentioned committee for the Worship of the Sombre Empyrean 
underwent various modifications, which, however, are of no interest 
here, and that the clergy alternately came under the supervision 
of the Bureau for State-Ceremonial, the Board of Sacrifices, 
the Direction of the Imperial Clan, and the Department for Grades 
and Promotions. In 788 there were appointed certain Commis- 
sioners for Supreme Meritorious (i.e. religious) Work 
one for the Left Street (^^), and one for the Right Street 
( I jjf ); an( i in the Eastern Capital (Loh-yang), besides those 
just mentioned, also Commissioners for the Performance of Merit- 
orious Work These dignitaries were charged with 

the general enrolment of the Buddhist clergy, and the regulation 
of the religious duties to be performed by the 'same on behalf 
of the dynasty ( pj $ ). In 807, the Taoist clergy were also placed 
under their direction and control. 

Thus we learu that the ecclesiastical mandarinate, which pro- 
bably originated under the Sui dynasty, was under that of T c ang 
the medium through which the government insured on its own 
behalf the religious services of the clergy, and that altars were 
placed at their disposal for this purpose. In reality then the dynasty 
adhered to both these religions, notwithstanding its strenuous efforts 
to check their growth and influence. 

The Sung dynasty instituted a similar system of control. We 
read that it had ‘Officers for the Registration of the Clergy (Seng 
*luh sz8) for the Left and the Right Street, charged with the 
‘registration of the monks and nuns in the convents, and with 
‘matters relating to the appointment of Sangha-officers" *). And 


£ ^ • History of the Sung Dynasty, chap. 165, foL 5. 
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under the Ming dynasty there was throughout the empire, in every 
province, department and district, a Yamen for the Buddhist and 
Taoist clergy (f£ jl£ fnf F^)» with a Seng luh sz6 or Tap luh 
sz8 as keeper of the seal. These officials were also the religious 
examiners of the neophytes, and they .obtained the diplomas for 
the successful candidates from the Board of Civil Office. They 
also had to supply the data required for a proper and exact 
registration of the clergy'). 

2. Rescripts concsrning Convents and Temples. 

Every Buddhist or Taoist monastery within and without the 
capital shall deliver up to the Board of Rites its imperial charter 
(3|U0 received under the Ming dynasty. Without special licence, 
no monastery or temple, nor even a Duddha-image, shall be 
erected there; only by applying to the Board of Rites can permis- 
sion thereto be obtained. Neither shall any existing buildings or 
images be pulled down; nor shall any abbot arbitiarily remove 
any image*), nor circulate subscription-books for the benefit of 
his institution, nor surreptitiously administer the tonsure to any 
one, thus making the recipient a monk. Abbots and ecclesiastical 
officers allowing such things, shall be punished. 1645. 

The building of Buddhist monasteries or temples i9 prohibited, 
but the repairing of those falling into decay is allowed, as long 
as they are not rebuilt on a larger scale. 1664. 

In Yenden, Mukden and Peking, the Buddhist and Taoist 
monasteries and temples with imperial charter, already in existence 
under the former dynasty, shall be allowed to lodge ten clerics; 
and those which were then built without such charter, shall 
lodge no more than eight, six, four, or two, according to their 
size. 1665. 

In the provinces, the convents and temples possess much land, 
which therefore yields no profit to the people; moreover, the 
ignorant folk purchase much ground for these institutions, to let 
the inmates live on the produce of it. And disturbance is caused 
in many districts on account of criminals hunted by the authori- 
ties, and hiding among the monks. The Viceroys, Governors, and 
Prefects shall therefore prevent once and for all the erection of 


1) Ta Ming hwui Hen, chap. 95, fol. 4. 

2) 1 suppose these two clauses were enacted with a view to the Fung-shui of Peking, 
which (see page 71) is supported and protected by a number of Buddhist conv 
and temples built in the environs. 
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such institutions, or the enlargement of existing ones; and the 
ecclesiastical officers shall not suffer strangers of doubtful character 
to abide in the monasteries, and shall always be on the watch 
for any that might be concealed there. 1711. 

Monasteries and temples in or near the capital, belonging to the 
crown, pay no ground-rent to the treasury. All others pav this 
tax on the old plan. 1801. 

The doctrine of Confucius is the only true doctrine. With this, 
and this alone, the State and the dynasty have identified them- 
selves. They may at the same time possess and support Buddhist 
temples and pagodas in and around the imperial residence, for 
the maintenance of the Fung-shui of the palace and the throne 
(see p. 71). They may there keep at their own cost Buddhist clergy, 
to perform certain ceremonies for the furtherance of their wel- 
fare and that of the people. But all this is mere sober prac- 
tice, sinking into insignificance against the most sublime theory 
that the Confucian system must never be defiled with anything 
savouring of Buddhism or Taoism. 

He who thus pollutes Confucianism, insults the Sage himself. 
The father and prophet of the only truth cannot tolerate any 
strange deities next to his, nor beside himself. How sinful then 
are the people who, disrespecting the blissful rod of their paternal 
ruler whose acts are mere inspirations' of the Holy Sage him- 
self, venture to place diametrically opposite to it a spirit of syn- 
cretism, fostered in their minds by the Mahay&na Church, and 
who even vent that spirit by uniting Confucius with Buddha and 
LaotszS into a triad, setting up and worshipping their images 
together in Buddhist temples! 

Already eight centuries ago, Hwui Tsung of the T'ang dynasty, 
as we saw on page 79, revolted against such scandalous proceedings, 
which, as he himself stated, were no novelty in his time. Kao Tsung 
^ the greatest heresy-hunter of the now reigning imperial 
House, followed his example, and resolved to put a stop to all 
such profanation with one blow. The decree which he issued in 
1744 for the realization of this pious intention, is another striking 
proof of what in China is meant by religious liberty, especially 
for Buddhism. It is inserted in the Shi li. 

In Honan, thus it runs, there are Halls of the three Beligions 
<=**). and within each are three images, respectively of 
Buddha, LaotsziS, and Confucius. Men and women from the en- 
virons go there from time to time to worship and pray. In the 
district of Wu-chih alone there are some thirty- eight of them: 
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in Ngan-yang and Shang-kkiu thej are not much fewer in number ; 
altogether they are reckoned in Honan alone at more thau 590. 
The largest and finest is the Rock-cave <««)• in Shang-eh'ing, 
which contains gilded images of bronze, iron, clay, wood, and stone. 
Buddha occupies the middle or principal seat, LaotszB that on 
his left, and Confucius that on his right (the lowest place); 
the images of the two last-named worthies are also of smaller 
size than that of Buddha. In Ning-ling, Sin-yang a nd other districts, 
the office of abbot is, for shame! often filled by women, which 
renders the matter still more immoral and foul ( 

It has therefore been proposed to Us that We shall command 
the Governor of that province to put a stop to these things. Now 
it is not seemly to haul down or to melt any images of Con- 
fucius. That Goveruor shall therefore look out for clean and pure 
places in the colleges for Confucian studies ( or in charity 

schools, and he shall have the images reverently conveyed thither. 
The temples in question he shall thus convert into Buddhist or 
Taoist convents, and the inscriptions over the doors, expressive 
of the three Religions, he shall remove or destroy. He can also 
send away the clergy into other convents, remove the images 
of Buddha and Laotsze, and then convert the building into a college 
or school, notifying the fact to the Board of Rites. And whenever 
again the erection of a Hall for the three Religions is proposed, he 
shall ordain his Prefects to prevent it with rigorous punishments. 

Many such buildings are also found in the border-districts around 
Honan, in no less than five provinces. Prom the south of the realm 
not. many of the kind are reported; but there the Taoists are 
accustomed, when erecting temporary sacrificial altars, to couple 
Confucius with the T c ien-tsun ^ ^ or Celestial Worshipful. 
This is p uh-ki n g or absolutely, inconsistent with what the Classics 
teach, and shall therefore be peremptorily prohibited. 


ij. Issuing of Diplomas to thb Clkkoy by the State. 

Fundamental rescript: “When a Buddhist monk or nun accepts 
“the commandments (i.e. is consecrated), an ordination-diploma (tu 
“tieh, comp. p. 52) is given to that person, and to a Taoist monk or 
“nun a certificate (tsih chao). And when any such person then 
“becomes more than forty years old. he or she may adopt one pupil, 
“to whom the diploma or certificate descends ; but Buddhist monks 
“who have not accepted the commandments, or Taoists with 
“homes and families of th^ir own. shall not be allowed to adopt 
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‘any pupils. The diplomas and certificates shall on the death of 
‘the holders be sent up to the Board (of Rites), and there be 
‘cancelled in groups” '). ffwui tien. 

The diploma is only to be given to those who understand the 
religious books, and who practice the rescripts regarding purity. 1632.'“ 

Not until the contribution fixed for this is properly paid and 
deposited in the treasury, shall the sealed diplomas be issued 
for distribution to the Seng luh szS. 1640. 

The obligation to pay for the diplomas is abolished. 1646. 

In every convent, the abbot or abbess shall keep a 

register of the inmates, and shall send this in to the Ecclesiastical 
Officers concerned. These dignitaries shall compile all the separate 
registers into a general one, which, for the metropolis and its 
environs, shall be sent in to the Board of Bites; but in the 
provinces it shall be forwarded to the Prefect or Sub-prefect, for 
transmission to the provincial Governor or Chief Judge, through 
whom it finally reaches the Board of Rites. By means of these 
registers, the number of diplomas to be distributed is fixed. 
If any fraud be detected in a register, the Ecclesiastical Officers, 
through whose hands it has passed, shall be punished. 1646. 

Not until the diploma has been delivered to the person concerned, 
shall the abbot cauterize the latter's head (see p. 80). The Board of 
Rites sees to the printing of the diplomas, but the seal-marks are 
stamped upon them in every province by the Head of the Civil 
Service (ift fij )> and in Peking by the Governor of the City 
<**»>■ It shall be ascertained beforehand whether the 
recipients are pure and have committed no crime. Four taels of 
silver shall be paid for every diploma, and the moneys received 
shall be transmitted at the end of every year by the Prefects to 
the provincial government for further transmission to the Board 
of Revenue. All diplomas issued heretofore are hereby confiscated. 
1649. 

Payment for diplomas or certificates is again abolished. — 
Investigations regarding the applicants for diplomas are to be 
made by their Prefects and Sub-prefects; these officers have to 
send m their reports to the provincial Governor, who decides 
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whether or not to apply for the diplomas to the Board of Bites. 

1661. 

The clergy in the provinces shall .all deliver up their diplomas 
written in the Chinese language. These shall be exchanged for 
others in Chinese and (or) in Manchu, free, of charge to those who 
paid before, hut to be paid for by all who received the previous 
one gratis. 1Q58. 

Diplomas have no longer to be paid for. 1660. 

Anyone entering the clerical state without having obtained a 
diploma, shall receive eighty blows with the long stick (comp, 
p. 97). Anyone using the diploma of a fugitive, or of one who is 
dead, shall ’’ecem forty strokes with the bamboo lath. Jn such 
an event, the Ecclesiastical Officer shall be dismissed, and ejected 
from the religious profession. 1676. 

The issuing of diplomas is suspended for the provinces. 1676. 

In Shiugking they may again be issued. 1683. 

Thus the present dynasty has occasionally followed the example 
of the Ming, and temporarily stopped the issuing of diplomas 
Still more has been done in this virtuous line: — the Confucian 
party, always eager for the total destruction of the clergy, 
has at times indulged in a spasmodic attempt to persuade the 
emperor 10 abolish the issuing of diplomas entirely, and thus to let 
the class of monks and priests die out. In 1737, on the 11th day 
of the third month (April 10), an edict appeared, in which the 
emperor announced, that in consequence of two decrees ordering 
che Viceroys and provincial Governors by no means to relax their 
carefulness in regard to the issuing of the said certificates, the 
Governor of Nganhwui, Chao Kwoh-lin fj§ |$|£, had asked the 
emperor whether now, after this renewed cleansing-process, the 
issuing of the diplomas might perhaps be entirely stopped. To 
refute such an interpretation of the Imperial will was the object 
of the decree. The diploma, thus the decree stated, should be looked 
upon as serving to prevent the clergy from becoming numerous ; 
it is a means to prevent ignorant individuals from creeping into 
the circle of the learned clergy, and the young and the weak 
from being admitted against their will, or the selfish from receiving 
ordination merely to share such wordly profits as monastic life 
might offer, and criminals from hiding themselves in it. In every 
respect therefore the diploma is a means of control, and calculated 
to keep the religious orders pure and clean. Truly, Buddhism and 
Taoism are deviations from orthodoxy (i twan), and therefore, to 
allow the Buddhists and Taoists to read their sacred wj . : ings without 
proper control is an offence against the ancient institutions 
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regarding heresies, worse even than the heresies themselves. But 
even in the Stream (the Milky Way), there are stars scattered 
about; and Islam and Christianity, notwithstanding numerous 
efforts and decrees of the dynasty, have not been exterminated; 
thus also Buddhism and Taoism are to be looked upon as mere 
professions and livelihoods, more especially resorted to by orphans 
and bereaved people. The exhortations of these religions for the 
promotion of good and the abstinence from evil, intended for the 
correction and the guidance of the ignorant, are, however, of no 
avail whatever for supplementing ihe imperial precepts. The Tao, 
established by Heaven, impartially unites everything in its charit- 
able embrace, and has room for all who breathe under the blue 
Empyrean. Therefore the Buddhist and Taoist clergy should be 
granted liberty in-doors to bum their incense and to work out 
their salvation. From their mountains and forests such recluses 
do not exercise so very hurtful an influence on the universal 
Doctrine (Confucianism); why then should they be thrown back 
altogether into secular society, to live there a miserable life, 
deprived of all means of subsistence and support? Women, how- 
ever, shall ou no account become nuns before a mature age has given 
them enough determination of will and- purpose. The argument 
that everyone who becomes a Buddhist or Taoist monk deprives 
the agricultural class of a man’s labour, is untenable, as it is 
far from certain he would have devoted himself to agriculture. 
In short, the emperor commands all Viceroys and Governors to 
deal gently in the matter of the certificates, and not to render 
admission into the Buddhist or Taoist clerical state entirely im- 
possible by withholding those documents. Chao Kwoh-lin has mis- 
understood the Imperial intentions; let it not be so with other 
Viceroys and Governors ’). 

Surely this state-paper fully corroborates what we have stated 
already with regard to the dynastic polity against the two 
religions and' their clergy. It shows that it is a polity of pro- 
scription of their existence, mixed with a little condescending 
indulgence, and with somewhat more of placid submission to a 
prevailing and unalterable state of things. As this polity still 
prevails in our days, extermination of the clergy by withholding 
the certificates is a matter of imperial caprice, an imminent danger 
for the two churches, a wolf at their door, a sword of Damocles. 


1) See the S/ting hiun of Kao Tiling, chap. 16; and aleo the &/ri li. 
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4. What thk Cleboy are to do and not to do. 

Fundamental rescript: "In Buddhist and Taoisb ,on vents, the 
“Buddhist and Taoist clergy respectively are considered to have 
“the charge of the temple-rites. If any Buddhist or Taoist priest 
“or monk coming from distant parts, puts up at a convent and 
“is found to have no diploma, the authorities shall at once be 
“acquainted of the fact, and thus be enabled to examine him; 
“if he be allowed to remain there secretly, prosecution shall 
"follow. And if any female person enters a temple, or comes 
“there to look round, the clergy in charge of the temple-rites 
“shall receive the same punish toent as the woman, unless they 
“forbid her to enter, or send her away. 

“The Buddhist and Taoist clergy shall not hold sutra-readmgs 
“in market-squares, nor go about with alms-bowls, nor explain 
“the fruits of salvation, nor collect moneys; and they who infringe 
“this rescript shall be punished ').” Hwui 

The male and female clergy in possession of a diploma shall 
keep themselves undefiled, wear the customary religious dress, and 
live in the convents. He or she who, without having a diploma, 
exercises conventual or sacerdotal functions, or even wears the 
clerical dress, shall be punished. 1652. 

The Taoist clergy henceforth shall wear ordinary lay dress, 
and they shall not show themselves with a Taoist head-cloth 
(&rfe) or cassock unless they are performing religious 

ceremonies. 1780. 

No Buddhist or Taoist cleric shall be admitted witho.ut a diploma 
in any monastery, temple, or place of sacrifice within or without 
the metropolis; nor shall any dwell with the lay world, 
lodge with them. 1674. 

Throughout the empire, abbots are to be punished who do doi, 
inform.. the authorities of monks or nuns sinning against the rules 
of monastic life, or who do not denounce criminals who have 
become monks or nuns. Whoever procures a . diploma fo v such a 
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wicked pfersQn, shall be sharply examined and severely punished. 1645. 

In the capital, monks and nuns shall not congregate in one 
convent, nor shall any layman be permitted to lodge there. The 
Board of Works shall make inquiry in the five wards "whether the 
Officers for the Control of the clergy hush up any such things, 
and if so, it shall punish them severely. 1646. 

The Controllers shall be allowed to carry seals, but not the 
other clergy. Any seals found in their possession shall be con- 
fiscated and destroyed by the Prefects. 1801. 

Wandering clergy shall be placed under the supervision of the 
Ecclesiastical Officers. 1729. 

Every monk of the one or the other religion is punishable if 
he buys somebody to make him his pupil. 1632. 

Any one adopting a disciple has to notify the transaction to 
the Prefect, under security given by neighbours, members of the 
family, and ward-chiefs. If the pupil comes from some considerable 
distance, the abbot of the monastery shall apply in writing for 
the surety from the place concerned, through the mediation of 
the Prefect. 1739. 

If a Buddhist monk adopts a pupil, he shall administer the 
tonsure upon him. There are people nowadays who abandon their 
family without taking the tonsure; they are therefore neither 
monks, nor laymen, and yet secretly live in the monasteries. 
The Prefects shall track the same, and send them back into 
secmar society. 1767. 

Qramaueras are forbidden to go about without the tonsure. 1780. 

A woman may not become a nun before she has reached her 
40th year; henceforth the prefects shall strictly maintain this 
rescript. Qramaneras, and pupils of the Taoist clergy ( jjf ), 
if they have no father or elder brother to support them, shall 
be allowed to remain in the monasteries in which they are; 
only they shall lie registered, and if at the age of twenty they 
do not desire initiation, or if before that time they are able to 
provide for themselves as laymen, they shall be allowed 4*) return 
iuto secular society. Young girls shall not be allowed to dwell 
in any convent unless they be deformed or infirm, or have no 
other home; in which case the official diploma can be given to 
them. 1736. . 

In a family as yet not counting three sons, none shall be per- 
mitted to embrace' the clerical state. Nor shall any male be allowed 
to do so above the age of sixteen. Transgression of this rescript 
renders punishable not only the relations, but also the Ecclesiastical 
Officers and the abbot of the monastery, who, being cognisant of 
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the matter, does not disclose it. Those officers shall be dismissed, 
and the abbot shall be expelled from the clerical state. 1665. 

An only son of a family shall not be allowed to become a 
monk or priest. In case of transgression, the head of the family 
shdll be punished, as well as the man who took that son for 
his pupil; the latter shall moreover be expelled from the clergy, 
and the Ecclesiastical Officers in whose jurisdiction the transgression 
took plac6, shall be dismissed from their office. 1739. — Needless 
to say, that this ordinance is a result of the Confucian obligation 
to provide for the continuance of offspring on account of the 
worship of ancestors. Comp, the article of the Code on page 98. 

Amongst the Manchus and the Mongols, as also in the Chinese 
army, exorcists ( 3* 6® ) an( l Taoist clergy are forbidden to dance 
about possessed, for the purpose of expelling spirits and evil in- 
fluences, thereby misleading the human mind. He who invites 
such exorcists to such ends shall likewise be punished. 1640. 

Should a Bannerman labour under some disease brought about 
by evil spirits, so that it is deemed desirable to fetch an exorcist or a 
Taoist priest to cure him, this exorcist or priest shall ask permission 
to do so from the patient’s General or Deputy General, who shall 
send an intimation of the request, duly sealed and stamped, to 
the Board. Not until after this formality has been performed, 
shall the cure be allowed to be effected. If this rescript be violated, 
the guilty exorcist shall be delivered up for execution ( IF ffi) 
to the Board of Punishment, and the persons who invited 
him to come shall also be delivered up to the same Board for 
correction. 1662. 

Buddhist and Taoist clergy are strenuously forbidden to place 
images in the streets of Peking, and to recite sutras or dharanis 
there, or to collect gifts of money by rapping on objects of wood 
or metal. Such things may be punished by the shutting up of their 
convent. When persons collect subscriptions in various directions, 
their abbot shall be punished, as also their Controller. 1646. 

And within the metropolis, the convents are not permitted to 
found religious societies and congregations, or let the two sexes 
assemble together. No platforms or scaffoldings shall be erected, 
no theatrical performances shall take place, no money shall be 
collected for the worship of divinities, or to present sacrifices to 
them. The Controllers of the clergy shall incessantly watch over 
these things, catch the transgressors, and deliver them up to the 
Board, by whom they shall be punished, together with their abbot. 
Any laxity on the part of the Controllers in their investigations 
is also punishable. 1677. 
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Altars shall only be erected in-doors. The placing of tents of 
matting in the street, the hanging out of streamers and wood- 
work, the suspending of incense and cloths by Buddhist 01 Taoist 
clergy, or their walking about the streets, or their sprinkling of 
the ground with water, or the opening of hell (in order to refresh 
the damned souls with offerings); or the wearing of coats of mail 
and helmets, etc. — all these things arc prohibited on penalty 
of twenty strokes with the long stick for the clergy, as also 
their secularisation, while the Controllers shall be deposed, and 
all who ordered the celebration of the ceremonies punished. In 
case they be officers, it shall be proposed to the Board to punish 
them. 1662. 

A superficial reading of the above list of rules may lead us to 
the conclusion that, after all, some fragments of religions liberty 
are left in China. The clergy seeking their own and other people's 
salvation, are not forbidden to preach, recite sutras, and perform 
ceremonies within doors; but what is the good of this liberty 
.where the State has cast its system of certification of clergy 
within such strict bounds, and has made the admission of male 
disciples extremely difficult, of females almost impossible, so 
that the number of those who could avail themselves of such 
liberty, is reduced to a miserably small percentage of the population? 
It makes this -vaunted liberty into a farce. And what is left of it 
in the end when we find that, besides all this, the whole female 
population throughout the empire are forbidden to go and worship 
the gods and buddhas in the temples of the convents? It, is like 
our forbidding women to go to church. 

Should a woman make her appearance in a convent or tempie, 
thus we have read in the Hwui tien (p. 1 13), the clergy shall drive 
her away, cn penalty of being sentenced to the same punishment 
as the pious visitor herself. And in the Code of Laws we read : 

•If in the family of an official person, warrior or citizen, any 
•one of its female members be allowed or commanded to burn 
•incense in the temple of a divinity, belonging to a Buddhist or 
•Taoist convent, a punishment of forty strokes with the short 
•lath 9hall be inflicted on the husband or the male guardian of 
•the woman, or on herself if she has no bnsband or male guardian. 
•The same punishment shall fall on the abbot of that convent- 
• temple and on its porter, should they not forbid and stop her” 1 ). 
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According to the adjoined paraphrase of this article, the legislator 
enacted the latter fora twofold reason: “Incense- worship performed 
“by a woman in the temple of a convent is not only profanation, 
•but also detrimental to the development cf manners and 
“customs” '). 

We have ample proof that, to prevent this curious law on 
morality and sacrilege from falling into abeyauee, the emperors 
have occasionally poured new life into it by the promulgation 
of decrees. In the i>/u li we find four instances of this: — 

In Kiangsu, Nganhwni, Xiungsi, and Chehkiang, no female shall 
enter any of the convents in the mountains. 1723. 

People who know no better, allow women in groups to enter 
convent-temples and burn incense — a violation of the manners 
and customs (fung-suh). This is prohibited on the penalty 
fixed by the Law; and the abbot and the porter also shall be 
punished accordingly. 1724. 

In the five wards of the metropolis the "same prohibitions 
are in force. It is forbidden also to hold meetings there for the 
celebration of sacrificial festivals in honour of the divinities, 
excepting feasts of supplication and thanksgiving to the divinities 
of the Soil (jjtfc). THe Censorate shall make this known by 
proclamation. 1724. 

Visits to temples by women again prohibited in Peking. 1812. 

In addition, we may mention an imperial decree of the 17th 
of the eleventh month (Dec. 19) of the veer 18<>9, inserted in 
the Shing hiun (chap. 10): “The Censor Sih Kwang has proposed 
“to Us, that in the five wards of the metropolis strenuous 
“prohibitions shall oe issued against theatrical performances 
“(at religious services) in Buddhist convents, by which married 
“and unmarried women are enticed into the temples; such 
“prohibition will reform morals and customs in the orthodox 
“direction” •). The emperor decrees, that the Commandant of the 
Gendarmerie and the Governor of Peking shall issue proclamations 


Ta Wing luh li % chap. 16, title 5, “on the Profanation of gods” 

This article also occurred word for word in the Code of the Ming dynasty. 

A*. 
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to make an end or these enormities, and on recurrence shall 
severely punish the monks and nuns. 


5. Rescripts regarding Lamaism. 

Since antipathy to Buddhism is in China a main spring in 
legislation on religion, the government there can scarcely be 
expected to grant much latitude to Lamaism. The remarkable 
decree of rai Tsung, of which we gave the translation on 
page 93, shows convincingly that the enmity of the ancestors 
of the now reigning house against the Buddhist religion $ren 
before they conquered the imperial throne, was also fully ex- 
tended to that Tibetan branch of the church; apd we know 
that Confucianism holds it to be the most sacced duty to 
walk in the footsteps of the ancestors, and firmly to adhere 
to their principles. This duty every emperor of this house 
openly professes to fulfil by means of his decrees, throughout 
his political career. As a necessary consequence, we find some 
rigorous rescripts which T'ai Tsung enacted in 1633 against 
Lamaism, laid down in the Shi li (chap. 390, foL 25), and thus 
holding rank, ever since, as fundamental principles of legislation 
for this religion. Originally, those rescripts were destined probably 
for Mongolia, where Lamaism was the ruling religion, or at least 
greatly flourished. 

They are of the following tenor: — 

Lamas and Bandis shall leave the towns and dwell outside, in 
clean and pure abodes. 

Heads of families who invite them to come and recite their 
religious books for the healing of. the sick, shall be punished. 

Punishable are Lamas and Bandis who allow married or un- 
married females to sojourn with them, without duly giving notice 
of their presence to the Board, with all necessary particulars. 

Punishable' are all persons who erect a convent or temple for 
Lamas without official permission. 

In later years the following regulations were enacted: 

No Lama may travel about without an official permit. Should 
he come to Peking, he shall be sent back to the place where his 
relations live. 1647. 

The nine Lamas living at Peking in the White Pagoda ( |Sf jg) 
(near to the great western city-gate), the eight living in the 
* Shih-ta-tah temple ( -ff* ^ ||| J|| ), as also the Ngoh-muh-ts c i 
K^H Lamas, shall be permitted to remain there; but aU 
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others Shall settle outside the city. Should they venture to enter 
the capital without official permission, they shall be delivered 
up for correction to the Board of Punishments. 1661. 

Lamas and Bandis shall be controlled day by day by the Grand 
Lama placed over them, and every month by the 

Board. Any person desiring a Lama to come to recite sacred 
books and to heal the sick, shall apply to the Grand Lama; and 
after the ceremony is over, the priest shall be brought back 
again to the Grand Lama. 1607. 

A Lama shall not stay anywhere for more than three days at 
a time; otherwise the master of the house with whom he stays, 
and the abbot of his convent shall be punished, as well as the 
mandarins who failed to discover the fact. 1682. 

Unless by special imperial permission, Bandis shall not put 
on gold-coloured or yellow clothes; neither shall an Ubashih 
( fS. El ff* > Op&saka, male novice) or an Ubasanchah (f£ Q, — 
female novice), dress in gold, yellow or red colours. Whosoever does 
this shall be punished. 1682. 

From all the provinces, an annual list of the ordination- 
certificates to be distributed among the Buddhist and Taoist clergy, 
and of the certificates which are cancelled through death of the 
holders, shall be sent to the Board; and at the end of every year, 
the Board shall compile all these reports into one, and present 
this to the emperor. This rescript also applies to the Lamas. 1736. 

Ordination-certificates for Lamas are suspended. 1774. 

The Lamas in Wu-t c ai g|i in Shansi, and elsewhere, if desiring 
to travel to P c u-tu in the Cheu-san Archipelago, in order to offer 
incense and pay their devotions, must be holders of a passport 
issued by the Viceroy or the Governor of their province. These 
authorities must obtain the documents from the Board of War, 
through the Board of Administration of the Dependencies || 
m Notice shall at the same time be sent to the high provincial 
government of Chehkiang, which shall see that the passports are 
viewed by the intendants of the seaports in this province. The 
intendants shall send information of the returning pilgrims to the 
Governor of Chehkiang, who then at the end of the year shall 
send a statement of the number of pilgrims that have passed 
through his territory, to the Board of War and to the Board of 
Administration of the Dependencies. Should it be" found in these 
Boards that the number of pilgrims reported to have left the 
ports, differs from the number of passports issued, the intendants 
shall be punished for lack of vigilance. 1770. 
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And so, although Much has been said and written about the 
favour shown to Lamaism by some emperors of the reigning 
dynasty, the clergy of this religion certainly cannot be said to 
be free, either in the choice of their habitation, or in their 
movements, or in the exercise cf their religion outside their 
temples or convents. The reasons why the government does not, 
with one blow, make an end of Lamaism, will be mentioned on 
p. 128 and fell. 

6. .RsSMum VOB l'HR CliKRGY I.tVING OUTSIDE THE C/ONVKNT8. 

The manner iA- which the Chinese State has for centuries put 
all sorts of obstructions in the way of salvation-seekers, nay 
often has altogether barred the entrance into monastic life, has 
necessarily caused great alterations in this principal method of 
attaining salvation. If the highroad to the state of bliss, which 
runs straight through the convents, was blocked, well, the by-patbs 
might be recurred to, outside the convents. For, according to the 
doctrine of the Mahay&na, the roads to the land of Devas, Arhats 
and Buddhas are many; he who invents new ones and points 
them out to others, is Buddha’s most deserving son. 

The laity thus made a virtue of necessity, and the religious 
practices specially connected >vith conventual life were transferred 
to secular society. There also, salvation was sought by reading 
the sacred writings. There also, people cultivated obedience to 
Buddha’s commandments, especially to the five first and principal 
ones; thgtt is to say, they did not kill any living beings and, as a 
necessary consequence, rafiised to eat animal food; they abstained 
from stealing, lying, unchastitV and spirituous liquors, ensuring 
in this wise th^ Devaship for themselves. Some even tried by 
keeping more commandment^ and by practising some asceticism, 
to obtain the Arhatship, or the still higher dignity of Bodhisatwa. 
At the same time, the salvation of others, this high duty in 
the Mahayana church, became the special care, of these devotees: 
they prevailed upon others to follow thdi? example, printed an<jl 
distributed sacred writings, and founded religious societies for mutual 
edification ' and encouragement 1 ). In short,, they were monks or 
nuns to all intent and purpose; only, they'li^ed in the world, did 
not wear the clerical dretss, had no insure and bad not, by 


1) Theory and practice of salvation and redemption in the Mahayana church in China 
have been described by us in “Le Code dll' Mahayana en Chine” We take it for granted 
that both are known to the reader. 
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solemnly accepting different sets of commandments within any 
convent walls, received ordination os Deva, Arha , or Uodhisatwa. 
Living in their own family circle, they evaded the great grievance 
of the State that the monk neglects the hiao, his filial duties; 
by marrying and begetting children, they paralyzed the arm of 
the State holding the powerful weapon forged by Confucianism 
out of the classical dogma which says, that he who does not 
beget -sons for the continuance of ancestor* worship is worse than 
unfilial (see p. 51). 

Thus religious lay-communities were created, in the main of 
a pronounced Buddhist colour, with the Buddhist doctrine of 
salvation for their backbone. To these we will devote the remaining 
chapters of this work. They are religious sects in the fullest sense 
of the word, the upholders of Buddhism and Taoism among the 
people, and, according to the State, brewere of cursed heresies, there- 
fore chief objects for persecution. The most pious members of these 
fraternities and sisterhoods, the most skilled also in the reading and 
expounding of the holy writings and the performance of religious 
work, formed a class of .secular clergy, regarding the origin of 
which Chinese books give us as little information as about the 
origin of the sects themselves. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the growth of that clergy tolerably coincided with the 
development of the spirit of persecution. 

We find this secular priesthood mentioned for the first time 
in the Hwui tien of the Ming dynasty. There we read, that under 
the first emperor, in the 27th year of the Hung wu period (1394), 
it was decreed, “that what was called White Lotus, Ling pao, 
“or (clergy) dwelling in the fire '), as also Buddhist and Taoist 
‘‘clergy not observing the ancestral manners and customs, and 
the makers of libertine disquisitions (philosophical speculations) 
“or prohibitions and rescripts, should incur the most severe punish- 
“ ments *). And in the tenth year of the Yur.g loh period (1412) 
“the emperor wrote to the Board concerned, that throughout 
“the empire many members of the Buddhist and the Taoist clergy 
“did not observe the religious laws and commandments, but, 


*> jfcJg hwo kti, an epithet applied to Taoist clergy living in the world. 
Popof thinks “fire” here merely inditeatos secular life (Chin. Russ. Diet., II, p. 108), 
The term may also mean simply “dwelling by their own fireside”. We waver between 
the two renderings. 
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“living among the people, devoted themselves to fasting and the 
“reciting of sutras; that there were, moreover, ignorant lay- 
“men who boldly called themselves travellers on the road to 
“salvation, an d everywhere poisoned and misled men’s minds; that 
men and women (under their direction) mixed together in one 
“and the same place, thereby prejudicing the instituted reforms 
“of the manners and* customs, even destroying them altogether. 
“In the Hung wu period severe prohibitions were enacted both 
“against Buddhist and Taoist clergy who did not observe the an- 
“cestral manners and customs, and against lay people who practised 
“Yogism, or styled- themselves Taoist doctors dwelling in the 
“fire. It shall now immediately be promulged by means of placards, 
“that such transgressors shall without pardon be put to death” *). 

This extract means: cruel persecution of religious sects since 
the first- emperor of the Ming dynasty; bloody persecution also 
of the hwo ktl or secular Taoist priests. In truth, a dynasty 
which persecuted Buddhism and Taoism so vigorously as we have 
sketched, could scarcely do full justice to this cherished polity of 
Confucian fanaticism unless it oppressed at the same time the 
worldly clergy and sects, sprung from those religions. The present 
dynasty has also devoted its full attention to this double political 
evil. The sanguinary line of conduct adopted with regard to 
the sects, will be traced in the remaining Chapters; the measures 
taken against the secular clergy will now be for a few minutes 
the object of our attention. 

The first measures of which the Shi li makes mention, were taken 
by Kao Tsung * , two months after his accession to the 
throne. On the 6th day of the eleventh month (19 Dec. 1735) he 
issued a decree, in which he set forth that only the four social 
classes, viz. agriculturists, artisans, scholars and merchants, are 
of service to society and to the government. “But at present there 
“are among the Buddhist clergy so-called ying fu, everyone 
“of whom branches off into families, and who from generation to 
“generation possess fields and houses. They drink fermented liquor 
“and eat meat, and there is nothing they abstain from; but, worst 
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•of all, they have wives and children 1 ') Such is the case also 
•with the hwo kft of the /Taoist clergy” *). These men do not 
plough, their wives do not weave; thns they cause 'others to 
suffer from Want of food and clothing, the more so as they 
themselves live in abundance and dress well.- His Majesty cal- 
culates, that at least three agriculturists are required to support 
one cleric; his mind necessarily revolts against such wrong social 
conditions. Not for want of reverence 'Her the napie of Buddha 
or Laotszti, far from itl but because no one now* belonging to 
the religions of these prophets is found to equal the .'patriarchs 
and saints, the immortals, and the preparers of miraculous me- 
dicines — tnerefore he issues this decree. The anchorites livaqg 
in their remote mountain- retreats in accordance with the rescripts 
of their religion, performing works of merit, ■ and contenting 
themselves with linen clothes and coarse food, are not so 
harmful to the people 3 ). But those modern priests who live in 
the world, eat well and dress well, and who by tens and by 
hundreds draw upon husbandry, the artisan and the merchant 
for their sustenance, without ever carrying out one letter of the 
instructions of their prophets — these people are the idlers useless 
to the State, and, moreover, a curse to the Buddhist and the 
Taoist religions themselves. Can they reasonably be allowed to 
continue to waste the people’s wealth, to corrupt their manners 
and customs! 

The Viceroys and Governors of the provinces shall therefore 
instruct their Prefects to summon in mass and interrogate all 
such Buddhist ying fu clergy who are heads of families, and 
all Taoist clergy who dwell in the fire. If they wish to return 
to secular life, they shall be permitted to do so; or they 
may retire into the convents, provided they obtain ordination- 
diplomas from the government. But they shall no more be allowed 
to adopt pupils. And of their property, only as much as is abso- 
lutely necessary for their sustenance shall be left to them, the 

1) So the very thing which, according to Confucius and Mencius, is most deserting 
of praise, the Confucian government imputes to the Buddhist clergy as a crime, because 
it is contrary to the principles of their church. On penalty of eighty strokes with the 
stick, Buddhist and Taoist monks and priests are forbidden to marry : see Ta Ttfing luh Ji, 
chip. 10, the 14th title. 

a***. 

smif-m 

3) And all along in history the monks are called a plague to the nation! Gross 
fanaticism is not always consistent! 
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surplus shall be counscated by the authorities, and used for the 
benefit of the poor '). 

Already on the 25th of the second month (6th April) of the 
next year the emperor again issued a decree*) in reference to 
this ' same affair. The magnates of the realm had in the mean 
time been consulted, and they now reported that the first edict 
had caused much alarm and consternation among the Buddhist 
and Taoist clergy in the provinces. The intended confiscation of the 
property of the lay-clergy would give rise to iniquities of all sorts ; 
the owners were sure nominally to transfer their possession to 
others, to falsify documents, to make untrue statements; people 
eager to profit by the prevailing state of anxiety might spread 
all kinds of false reports and rumours, in order to buy the pos- 
sessions much below their real value. Notwithstanding all these 
drawbacks, the emperor would be sure to earn the praise of posterity 
as a sovereign highly just and equitable, if he stripped those selfish 
priests, that chaff and refuse of society, for the benefit of the general 
ptiMic and of the indigent. The emperor, however, could not admit 
the correctness of this final conclusion: — Heaven and Earth, he 
wrote, produce life and foster life; the clergy are -as well as 
aty other men the creatures of this supreme dual Power, and an 
emperor has under all circumstances to bring bis mind and doings 
into conformity with the same. He therefore desired further advice. 

This was of the following tenor. The sacerdotal class outside the 
convents partly consists of men and women who of their own 
accord shaved their heads at an advanced age, because other- 
wise they would have stood helpless in the world. This priest- 
hood however is made up also of persons who at an early 
age separate themselves from their families, or are probably 
forced to forsake the world, in order to devote themselves to 
Nirwana; now this portion it is which represents the great 
evil for the hufnan mind and for the manners and customs. In 
Eiangnan and Chehkiang there are even untonsured people who 
style themselves hhikshu — an almost incredible thing! Let all 
the laws bearing upon the consecrated clergy be made applicable 
to these folks; only they must not be allowed to adopt pupils, 
lest their class be propagated from age to age. And women should 
only be allowed to join when over forty years old. 

In this spirit the emperor decided to act. The Prefects, 
thus he decreed, should summon the sedular Buddhist clergy, 


i) Thin remarkable decree also occur? in the Shiny hiun of Kao Ttung, chap. 15. 
9) To be found in the 15th chapter o( the Shiny hiun . 
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and give them the choice either to become really monks, and 
as such to accept official diplomas, or to return to the lay state. 
They who should be too old, too infirm, or too weak to go 
through the hardships of ordination, and against whose return 
to the lay state there existed almost unsurmountable obstacles, 
were to receive the certificate, and to be allowed to end their 
days as keepers of convents or temples. Special registers were to 
be kept of these persons, and they were for ever to be forbidden 
to adopt pupils. Nuns were to be treated in the same manner. 
But the Taoist secular priests were to be compelled to become 
laymen, except a few, engaged in temple-work and devoted 
to a religious life, and a few aged, and some without other 
means of sustenance or without fortune, to all of whom a certificate 
was to be given by the Board. They too should never take a 
pupil. Finally it was decided that no property of convents or 
temples should be touched, for fear of disturbance and opposition. 

In 1^38 these resolutions were modified by imperial decree, 
slightly more in favor of the clergy. The ying fu and hwo kft 
priests were permit ,ed, after they had passed the age of forty, to 
take one pupil, who had to be enrolled by the Prefect, and to 
whom, after his master’s death, the diploma might be transferred. 
For every adoption a security from five persons was required. 
Every year the Prefects were to send a full report of such 
transactions to the provincial Governor, who in his turn was every 
five years to send a compilation to the Board of Rites. A pupil 
committing a crime was to be sent back to the lay state; at his 
condemnation his name was to be struck out of his master’s cer- 
tificate, and the latter never again to be allowed to adopt a pupil. 
If the pupil died without having committed' any crime, the master 
should be allowed to take another pupil, provided the feet were 
notified to his Prefect. The Ecclesiastical 0fficer9 were to guard against 
transgressions in matters of thii-f kind, on penalty of dismissal from 
the clerical state and correction with the short Hath. — The chief 
of the above imperial rescripts have been inserted, in the form of 
a supplementary article, in the title of the Code which we trans- 
lated in the first pages of this Chapter. It says there (see p. 99) 
that fifty strokes with the lath, and ejection from the clerical 
state are to be the punishment for the priest who before his 
fortieth year adopts a pupil, or who adopts a second in the event 
of the first committing adultery, theft, or any other gross crime; 
a similar punishment awaits all Ecclesiastical Officers who should 
hush up such unlawful adoptions. 

The secular priesthood must have been very numerous in 
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the empire when these regulations were enacted, for we read in 
a decree of 1739, inserted in the Shi li, that since the year in 
which Kao Tsung began his reign (1736), no less than 840,112 
diplomas had been issued to them in the provinces, including 
Sbingking. Thus their enrolment became an established fact. 
Viceroys and Governors thenceforth had but to send in their quinqu- 
ennial reports of mutations to the Board of Rites. There need 
be no further fear of increase ; on the contrary, a regular decrease 
might be expected, for every priest could only transmit his diploma 
to one disciple, that is, if he were permitted to live forty years, 
and was fortunate enough to find a disciple. A kindly concession 
on the part of the State allowed certificates lost by fire, floods, 
theft, or any other accident, to be replaced by new ones. 

In 1771 the existence of the secular clergy was still further 
acknowledged by the State, when the emperor decreed that they 
might be placed on the list of expectants for the dignity of 
Ecclesiastical Officer, though oply in default of other candidates, 
and provided that, if Buddhists^ they had ^received the ordination 
by accepting the commandments, and if Taoists, they had occupied 
themselves with religious work in a temple, and fully entered 
into the Tao. 

Measures of control and restriction were also taken in 1801 
with regard to the secular clergy of Manchuria, for a great part 
descended from the exiles, who, as will be shown later on, were 
under this dynasty sent thither by thousands for conscience 
sake. We read in the Shi li, that in Shingking there were in 
that year about 672 Taoist heads of families living in temples, 
being for the greater part exiles and government slaves who no 
longer had a direct master over them. Their number was increasing 
day by day; they might therefore become dangerous to the State. 
Hence the Board of Rites at Mukden was ordered to give them 
certificates, and to appoint Tao luh szS for their control. Nope 
but those 672 might be placed on the registers; 214 excluded 
from this privilege were appointed to do useful work as menials 
during the sacrificial ceremonies in the mausoleum-grounds of the 
ancestors of the dynasty, under the direction of officers of the 
sixth or seventh degree, appointed thereto by the Board ai Mukden. 
They were not allowed to compete at the state-examinations to- 
gether with the Manchu Bannermen, nor were they allowed to 
intermarry with these people, or to possess any goods in common 
with them. 

Some words in conclusion about the meaning of the term ying 
fp 'ft, which. *5 we have seen, is used in the Chinese docu- 
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mentary language to designate the Buddhist clergy living in the 
world. If we take these characters in their usual meaning, they 
make no sense. They are therefore evidently a transcription of 
some foreign word ; and this becomes almost a certainty from the 
fact that the second is sometimes replaced by the synonymous 
which makes no sense either when translated. What that 
foreign word is, we do not know. 

In the Pei-wen yun fu (chap. 25, fol. 153) we find a quotation 
from the Shen tsung hi jpp ^ or Writings concerning the Dhyana 

School, which runs: ^ # ft “the Toga clergy 

is the present ying fu clergy”. From this we must conclude that 
the ying fu clergy is bom from Yogism, which, as we saw on 
pp. 82 and 122, was as early as the first years of the Ming dynasty 
a prohibited and persecuted religion. This Yogism was a syncretic 
school devoted in particular to the practice and development of 
the art of salvation. As such it was the very backbone of Ma- 
hay anism, if not this branch itself of Buddha’s church, and the 
instrument by which the doctrines and practices of this church, 
together with a priesthood, established themselves in the lay world. 
In other words, the Yoga School gave birth to a syncretic sectarianism 
which flourishes in China to this day, in spite of its haying been 
doomed to destruction by the State ever since the beginning of the 
Ming dynasty, and probably even before that time. 


Such is the remarkable system of laws and rescripts by which 
the present dynasty, and. the one preceding it, have most em- 
phatically expressed their hostile spirit with regard to convents 
and monastic life. Their policy, extremely severe, but not radical, 
may be easily condensed in a few lines. Nothing can be better 
than to do away with monasticism altogether; to strive for the 
realization of this principle is an irrefutable duty naturally resulting 
from the anti- heretical doctrines of the Ancients, and forced 
upon the government by wise statesmen, who have pointed out 
most clearly and convincingly the dangers of monachism for the 
personal safety of every emperor and for the self-preservation of 
dynasties. But in spite of the very best intentions enforced by 
orthodoxy and political wisdom, the State cannot possibly per- 
form that duty in all its bearings, dn letter and in spirit. For 
devotion to the ancestors and the promotion of their felicity are also 
sacred duties, if not the most sacred of ail laid upon humanity 
by Antiquity and Confucius; and it is the Buddhist clergy who 
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monopolize the salvation of the dead. Moreover, the almighty 
Fung-shui, which sways the State and Society equally with 
overbearing power, forms an insuperable obstacle against the 
extermination of Buddhist religious buildings. An unstable, two- 
faced policy is the only possible result of such considerations. 
Let, such is the conclusion, monachism continue to exist, but 
reduce it to minimum dimensions. Suppress it with zeal and might, 
not by pulling down monasteries and temples, not by exter- 
minating the clergy, but by preventing the erection of new 
buildings of the kind, and by greatly limiting the liberty of the 
monks and priests in recruiting neophytes to fill up their ranks, 
as death thins them. In this manner, the demands made upon 
the State are best gratified. 

A languishing existence must be the fate of any religion under 
such a regime. China’s laws regarding convents and clergy surrender 
both to the discretion of the mandarius in their several territories ; 
for under the colours of Confucian zeal, persecution and vexation 
necessarily obtain a charming tinge of official integrity, puritanism, 
and moral rectitude. Under that banner, anything done against 
heretics looks well and fair. We should, however, detract from 
the truth if we did not mention another factor which has helped 
much to avert total destruction from the two persecuted religions, 
namely the Buddhistic and Taoistic sympathies entertained in all 
ages* by members of the imperial family and the court. Religious 
feelings and instincts have proved there more powerful than 
Confucian extremism, and have softened down many of the radical 
measures dreamed of or projected by Confucian zealots. 

We may take it for granted, that there are in China few 
high-placed supporters of Confucianism, who carry their puritanism 
so far as to refuse the services of Buddhist and Taoist priests or 
monks in performing redemption-rites at the death of their relations. 
Very likely, almost all officials follow in the track of Yao Ch'ung 
(p. 48), also to avoid the reproach of being without hiao or 
filial devotion. Lately, on the death of Li Hung-chang, when 
foreign diplomates paid their visit ol condolence at the mortuary 
house, they found the clergy of both religions busily at work. 
And we ourselves have seen them perform their functions at the 
houses of mandarins where death had occurred It is exactly the 
same at the imperial court. 

The Li pu tseh li (see p. 104), the great official book of Instructions 
for the Board of Rites, prescribes in the chapters about the funeral 
rites of emperors, that When the body has been taken to the 
pin kung or hall where it is coffined and kept until thfc 
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•day of the burial, to receive sacrifices, 1Q8 groups of Lamas 
shall be in attendance (chap. 148, fol. 7), to welcome the body 
at the entrance; and again (fol. 9), that from that day, Lamas 
together with Buddhist and Taoist clergy shall recite sacred books 
there, under supervision of the Department of the Imperial House* 
hold (ft »»)■ After the varnishing, the coffin shall be decked 
by Lamas with Tibetan writing at the four sides (fol. 11). And 
after the Great Sacrifice, the sutra- readings shall be commenced 
on the days appointed by the Board of Rites in concert with 
the Imperial Household Department (fol. 12). Two magnates shall 
be delegated to witness these recitals and supervise them, together 
with six officers of. the Body-guard, and other grandees. The recitals 
shall take place at the Morning and the Evening Sacrifices. The 
Ecclesiastical Officers arc, of course, the men who hgfre to arrange 
these matters. 

The 9ame readings shall be held for a defunct empress (ehap. 151, 
fol. 10). And when a concubine of the highest rank ( Iff -f^ jjfl) 
dies, forthwith eleven groups of Lamas shall recite their litanies 
(chap. 157, fol. 1); and after the body has been taken into the 
pin kung, 108 Lamas shall there recite their sutras for seven 
days; after that time, this work shall be done by 48 groups of 
Dhyanists, then again by the same number of Lamas, and again 
by Dhyanists; finally for the third time by Lamas — each 
time for seven days. These solemnities are likewise performed 
under 'supervision of specially appointed magnates (fol. 7). For 
other concubines the same salvation-service is celebrated, but the 
number of clergy is slighty different (chap. 68, fol. 1 and 8). 
The death of any other member of the imperial family is, no 
doubt, solemnized in similar manner. 

Not only, however, on behalf of the dead, but also for the 
promotion of personal welfare the dynasty employs the Buddhist 
and Taoist clergy. Their sutra-readings, in fact, not only greatly 
promote felicity in the future life, but also in the present. In the 
Shi li (Chap. 819, fol. 8), among the functions of the Kwang 
!“>> «« “the Bureau of Shining Imperial Favour” (1) or 

Department of Imperial Entertainments, charged with the care 
of the meat and drink for the imperial sacrifices and the imperial 
guests — we find a description of the duties to be performed by 
that body when Taoist or Buddhist clergy assemble to read their 
sacred books for the benefit of the court. These readings are per- 
formed by them in numbers of 48 or 24 men, before an altar on 
which as many as 692 sacrificial dishes have to be set out. 
Dhyanists and Lamaists in particular are charged with these 

’ Vorlmnd. Ron: Akad. v. WHensoh. (Afd. Lettcrk.) N. B. IN IV 0 
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ceremonies. All who are thus employed enjoy some pay, as is also 
the case with the Ecclesiastical Officers oh duty to control them. 
In 1774 the pay was fixed to be enjoyed by four hundred groups 
of Lamas, who every year from the 8th of the first month, were 
to. recite fox eight days runnipg; also the stipend for 84 groups 
of Grand Lamas, 64 groups of Dirach'i «**») Lamas, and 
803 of ordinary Lamas. And among the rescripts for the Depart- 
ment of the Imperial Household, the Shi li contains a series 
of directions regarding other sutra-readings to be performed by 
Lamas for the court (chap. 920, fol. 11). In a front temple or 
fore-hall these readings shall be held daily by twenty 

men, and in a hack-temple or back-hall $&£) by twelve; 
moreover, groups of varying strength, together up to 184 men, 
shall perform them in various buildings and pleasure-grounds 
belonging to the court. Divination by means of crows or ravens 
allowed to fly away, accompanies most of these readings. The 
list of days appointed for such ceremonies is so long, that there 
seem 'to be scarcely any on which in some place or other belonging 
to the court such recitals and divinations do not take place. 
On the anniversaries of the (, eath of emperors and empresses ot 
tiie dynasty, these recitals are also to be held, and again at 
eclipses of the sun and of the moon. 

And chapter 898 of the Shi K contains precepts regarding 
the celebration at court of the annual festival of the baptism of 
Buddha ($$ -ft), on the eighth day of the fourth month. On this 
occasion, an image of Buddha is placed in a basin or bowl with 
water, and, probably with a spoon, the devout male and female 
courtiers pour some of the water over the image. This ceremony 
is performed with a great display of ritual, with sacrificial offerings, 
music and chants. On that day it is forbidden to slay any animals, 
or to execute criminals. 

Now where 1 so many Taoist and Buddhist practices and rites 
are set forth to be performed at court, there will probably be 
a good deal more of the same kind; but there is no need for 
us to track these matters any further. One other point however 
should be mentioned, namely that in the earliest years of the 
reign of the present dynasty Taoist and Buddhist altars most 
certainly existed within the palace grounds, witness the fact that 
in 1651 a decree 'ordained that none might be constructed 
within the Imperial city” ‘). We have already mentioned (p. 107) 


«> SW K, 390, fol. 3. 
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that in and round Peking there exist Buddhist convents and temples 
which are the direct property of the Government, and as such, 
supported from its treasury. These we referred to on page 71 as 
serving chiefly to maintain the Fung-6hui of the court and the 
metropolis. The position of the Buddhist convents in general as 
Fung-shui buildings is no doubt connected with a phenomenon 
we frequently witnessed in South China, high mandarins com- 
manding the monks to perform their peculiar rites to produce 
rain, to put a stop to immoderate rainfall, or to exorcise 
swarms of locusts; and according to the general saying of the 
people, those grandees bore the expense of it. So the official 
world also follow the imperial example, and actually uphold 
Buddhism as a part of the religion of the State. To resume: 
there is a power at work in the Chinese State which prohibits 
the total destruction of Taoism and Buddhism, nay, which even 
up to a certain height takes both under its protection, namely the* 
belief in their doctrine and in the efficacy of their ritual, which 
prevails with all, even the emperors, their family, and their court. 

This imperial sympathy with Buddhism expresses itself some- 
times in public favour towards clerics of importance. They may 
become “Dhyana-masters, invested by the Emperor himself with 
this dignity” (fjf ^ g®), in proof of which they receive an 

imperial diploma (jj^F ^ ) written at the Chancery ( ft and 
a silver seal made by the Board of Rite8. On. a propitious day 
selected for this purpose by the Bureau of Astrology, these precious 
objects are sent in a portable pavilion by two envoys from the 
Board of Rites to the. abode of the favorite elect. In the suite of 
those envoys an imperial banner is displayed with a dragon depicted 
on it '). It will easily be understood that in the monastery where 
the Dhy&na-master resides, the diploma and the seal are received 
with great religious delight and worldly pomp. The recipient 
naturally becomes the coryphaeus of the whole religious world in 
that region, and the monastery a : “where a Dhyanist 

has received the title from the emperor”. This title of honor the 
building retains long after the death of the exalted friar, often 
even till it crumbles into ruins. 

And now we as v in conclusion : is this dying-condition to which • 
the policy of the government has reduced Buddhist and Taoist 
religious life, very noticeable? 

He who has travelled in China with eyes more than half open 


1) Li pu tach It , chap. 170, fol. 8. 
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to the existing state of things, and who from Chinese books has' 
gathered some idea of what the two religions have been in their 
glorious times of yore — he can but answer this question with 
a decided yes. 

The fact is, that the Taoist monasteries have almost entirely 
disappeared. And as to the Buddhist abbeys, their days seem num- 
bered.. The hundreds of stately edifices with shining, curved roofs 
standing out elegantly' against the sky, with lofty pagodas and 
ancient parks, which, as books profusely inform us, once studded 
the empire, picturesquely breaking me monotony of the mountain- 
slopes; buildings where the pious sought salvation by thousands, 
thronging the broad' Mahayana to eternal bliss and perfection, 
and whither the laity flocked to receive initiation into the 
commandments — these institutions can now at most be counted 
by dozens. No crowds of sowers are sent out from there into the 
world to scatter in all directions faith and piety; no religious 
councils or synods, formerly attended by thousands, take place 
there now. Of many of these buildings only the spacious temple- 
halls exist, but the clergy who crowded them to make their 
hymns resound, have all but a few disappeared. Nuns are a rarity, 
and no longer dwell in cloisters, but in houses among the laity. 
With the greater part of the convents, religious wisdom has 
vanished. Theological studies belong to history; philosophical 
works have well-nigh disappeared, and to collect a complete 
Tripitaka m China has become an impossibility. Propagation of 
the doctrines of salvation, through preaching, which the Maha- 
yana principles laid upon the sons of Buddha as one of the 
highest duties, has long since ceased. In short, from whatever 
point of view one. considers the matter — conventual life is at 
best a shadow of what it was in past centuries. 

Unfortunately, we possess no figures by which this state of 
decay may be illustrated. All we have found as to the numerical 
strength of the clergy and their convents is the returns of a 
census made by the Board of Rites in 1667, published in the Shi li 
(ch. 390, fol. 4). There were then in all the provinces together 12,482 
convents and temples founded with imperial permission 

Oft It)> that is to say, 6,073 large ones, and 6,409 of smaller 
size; besides 67,140 built without imperial approbation, amongst 
which were 8,468 of larger, and 58,682 of smaller size. This 
makes. a total of 79,622. The Buddhist clergy consisted of 110,292 
men and 8,615 women, and the Taoist of 21,286 men; or, in 
all, 140,193. 

Now all who have any practical exnerience of Chinese mat* 
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ters, know how little such official statistical accounts are worth. 
But admitting this one to deserve credit, it tells us a few things 
of interest. In the first place: more than two centuries ago the 
Taoist nuns had entirely disappeared, or, at least, they had dwindled 
down so much, that it was not even deemed worth while to 
mention them. And the Buddhist nuns in that vast empire were 
then reduced to a few thousands. Still the total of the whole 
clergy, some 140,000, appears at first sight to be rather a 
respectable number. But when we compare it with the whole 
population, it gives only one in a thousand, estimating the 
latter at no more than 140 millions. And the official measures 
for reducing the clergy were then only just "beginning to 
work. And what shall we say of the convents and temples? 
Some eighty thousand buildings for a clergy of 140,000, gives 
an average of npt even two persons for each; so it is evident 
that the number comprised also thousands of edifices not 
inhabited by monks $r priests: mere ward or village temples, 
chapels erected for popular worship of gods and saints. This 
fact renders these figures absolutely useless for estimating the 
condition of monachism. It may be worth considering, that 
under the T c ang dynasty the total of «be Buddhist and the 
Taoist clergy njas fixed at 126,000 (see page 62), which would 
hardly show any progress of the two churches in a thousand 
years, granting that +he population had not increased in that 
long lapse of time. 

Under that oppression of ages Buddhism languished, yet did 
not perish. Whence this vitality? Let a retrospect give the 
answer. We see the Indian doctrine of salvation making its 
entrance into China fibout the beginning of our era, and 
quiokly becoming a power. This had its good reasons. Neither 
Confucianism* nor Taoism had been able to satisfy the human 
graving after higher ideals, for of a state of perfection after 
the present life Confucius made no mention, Taoism but 
slight. But Qakyamuui’s church proclaimed salvation, partly 
or wholly obtainable already in this earthly existence. Love and 
compassion towards all that lives and breathes, expressed in 
good works of a religions aud a worldly nature, were the chief 
means of attaining it; while resort to the saints and the 
invocation of their assistance naturally - led to pious vene- 
ration of those ideals of perfection. And all this the new 
religion brought, without interfering with any existing condi- 
tions, without accusing of heresy the religious elements which 
were found in pafgan hearts and customs. It even allotted 
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with true syncretic spirit, a place in its bosom to that paganism 
principally to its worship of the dead. This worship it surrounded 
for the first time with an aureole of outward splendor, intro- 
ducing new freshness and new vitality by its dogmas respecting 
(another life, and by its ceremonial for raising the dead into 
better conditions. Moreover, this church introduced a doctrine of 
f salvation in the true oriental spirit, that is to say, aristocratic 
Jin form and appearance, yet excluding no one, however low and 
[insignificant ; and we can conceive how easily it ingratiated 
itself into the sympathies of the oriental mind, bent on mysti- 
cism. It possessed" indeed, besides the attraction of novelty, enough 
of that which elevates man to higher things A great void had 
hitherto remained in the hearts of the Chinese people ; Bhddhism 
nestled itself therein, and has maintained itself there as in an 
impregnable stronghold, to this day. 

This mighty influence of the church upon the people gave birth 
to a number of lay-communities, the members of which made it 
their object ta assist each other on the joad towards salvation 
with brotherly and sisterly fidelity. Frequently we find such 
.societies mentioned in the writings of the empire, and mostlj 
under denominations denoting their principal means for reaching 
• the final goal: a state of sanctity as high as that of the Devas, 
or, if possible, the dignity of the Arhats and Bodhisatwas, or 
even that of the Buddhas. Thus there were communities for ab- 
staining from forbidden food; for performing good works; for 
rescuing animals in danger of ljfe; for keeping the command- 
ments; for the worship and invocation -of this or that saint; .etc., 
etc. About the doctrines and aspirations of each community in 
particular we read very little. This is probably due to the 
fact that all these societies, or the majority of them, were 
on such points tolerably similar, being branches of the same 
tree: syncretic Mahayanism, or, to use a Buddhist allegory , 
branches of the broad stream which, whatever it bears ox} its 
waters, in the end conveys all into the one great ocean of 
salvation. 

Such religious communities or sects are to this day constantly 
being formed among the people. Like the great church itself, 
which calls them into existence, they are an eye-sore to the 
Confudan State. The fact that man has religious and spiritual 
wants, and that their gratification is a foundation for his material 
happiness, more solid perhaps than any other,' this fact the 
Chinese State appears never to have discovered; nor does that 
State seem capable of cherishing any sympathy for the people’s 
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craving to be elevated to something higher than mere earthly lalis-, 
by means of piety, compassion* benevolence, and refraining 
from the murder of animals. All such things are heresies, which 
must be expelled from the minds and manners by crude force. 
The sects must be rigorously persecuted; their obdurate propa- 
gandists, their religious practices and pious meetings must be 
punished with strangling, beating, and exile. 

For the carrying out oi these principles Hio Slate possesses a 
second category of laws, mentioned on page 05 , which, as is the 
case with the Law on Convents and the Clergy, are an inheritance 
from the Ming dynasty. We might call this the Law par excellence 
against Heresy, specially euacted to keep the laity free from 
pollution by heretical dogmas and practices , and to destroy 
everything religious and ethical which cannot be said to come 
up to the purely Confucian standard. Whether the systematic 
state-persecution, for the raging of which during the last five 
centuries this' law stands the most eloquent witness, was already 
active before the Ming dynasty, I cannot positively assert, as I 
have not discovered any documentary evidence on this head. But 
knowing that, the Confucian principle of intolerance was even 
then in its halcyon days, it is difficult to banish the supposition 
from our minds that heresy-hunting was as much in vogue then 
as it is now. Chinese sources will perhaps in the future reveal 
much to support this conclusion 

The present impossibility of tracing the religious persecutions 
among the laity before the Mmg dynasty, enhances for us very 
considerably the value of this Law against Heresy, for, most 
likely, it is the reflection of a line of conduct followed by 
the State and its servants in the centuries anterior to that 
imperial house. Indeed, ultra-conservatism having always been in 
China the alpha and the omega of everything connected with 
State- policy, the legislators of the Ming time can hardly have 
failed in tnis matter also to build upon precedents. This same 
law is, moreover of special interest for us because the Chinese 
government has from the very outset considered it to be also 
of force against Christianity. No missionary or preacher in China, 
no instructor of future missionaries at home, no leading man of 
missions, should therefore be ignorant of its contents and spirit; 
still less any ambassador or consul of the Powers that give 
protection to the converts. Nevertheless the question does not 
seem out of place: Who knows that law? How many have even 
heard of its existence? 

Were it only for this fact, we should not neglect to publish 
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it here in its entirety, together with the official explanations 
appended, in so far as they may help us to a fuller know- 
ledge of the subject. For the sake of accuracy we will give a 
faithful translation, though this may be to the detriment of the 
style; after all, it is the spirit of China’s rulers and legislators 
wuich it imports us to understand as accurately as possible, 
and that spirit would be effaced by translating freely, or by 
paraphrasing. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAW AGAINST HKBE8Y AND SECTS. 


% it m m m m 

•Against Heresies of Religious Leaders or Instructors, and of Priest*. 

Article 1. 

“Religious leaders or instructors, and priests, who, pretending 
•thereby to call down heretical gods, write charms or pronounce 
•them over water, or carry round palanquins (with idols), or 
•invoke saints, calling themselves orthodox leaders, chief pa- 
•trons, or female leaders; further, all societies calling themselves 
•at random White Lotus communities of the Buddha Maitreya. 
•or the Ming-tsun religion, or the school of the White Cloud, 
“etc., together with all that answers to practices of tso tao 
•or i twan; finally, they who in secret places have prints and 
•images, and offer incense to them, or hold meetings which take 
“place at night and break up by day, whereby the people are 
“stirred up and misled under the pretext of cultivating virtue, — 
“shall be sentenced, the principal perpetrators to strangulation, 
•and their accomplices each to a hundred blows with the long 
"stica, followed by a lifelong banishment to the distance of 
•three thousand miles” '). 

Article II. 

•If any one in the army or among the people dress or orna- 
“ment the image of a god, and receive that god with the clang 
•of cymbals and the beating of drums, and hold sacrificial meetings 
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*in his honor, one hundred blows with the long stick shall be 
'administered, but only to the principals" '). 

Article III. 

“If village-chiefs, when privy to such things (as detailed in 
“art 1 and II), do not inform the authorities, they shall receive 
“each forty blows .with the short bamboo lath. Services of prayer 
“and thanksgiving (for the harvest) in honor of the comriion local 
“gods of the Soil, performed in spring and autumn respectively, 
“do not fall under these restrictions" *). 

These three articles are the core of the Law against Heretics. 
They form its chief or fundamental rescripts, its luh All 
further articles are li or supplementary laws, enacted to 
ensure the effective working and correct execution of the luh. 
Just as the luh of every title of the Code, so these three 
were taken over literally from the Code of the Ming dynasty. 
Thus, for five or six centuries China’s imperial government has 
provided its servants with the weapons for raging almost un- 
restrained against all religious corporations of whatever name, 
even against the ordinary customs of its own native paganism, 
such as the calling-up of gods in- order .to honor them and 
to propitiate them by sacrifices. And what are these weapons? 
Strangulation for the leaders; for simple participators flogging 
with the long stick, the severest which the Code knows, and 
which most often results in death, or, should the victim survive, 
banishment for life into the bargain. 

If it is true that a despotic government may be best known 
from the laws enacted by it for maintaining its own authority, 
then it must certainly be clear from this, that the government 
of China is a persecutor of the worst kind, a government whose 
rule seems to be a mad rage against all that is termed uticlas- 
sical and, therefore, heterodox. Naturally the supplementary 
articles breathe precisely the same spirit. Let the reader judge 
for himself about the following, which more accurately regulates 
the banishment of accomplices: 
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• “If functionaries, military men or civilians, or Buddhist or 
"Taoist clergy whosoever and wheresoever, maintain that they 
“know how to carry about palanquins (with idols), how to pray 
“to saints, to write charms, and to pronounce exorcisms over 
“water; or if they offer incense, collect followers who meet at 
“night and disperse by day ; further, if they prepare sacred writings 
“or charms, or perform heterodox practices and communicate them 
“to disciples, or collect money; if they occupy themselves with tso 
“tao or i twan of any kind, so that the people become thereby 
“agitated and are led into the path of error, then shall the accom- 
plices be sent to the cities of the Moslems (in Turkestan), and 
“there be given up as slaves to the Begs of higher or lower rank, 
“or to Mohammedans able to rule them with power and keep them 
“under control” '). 

“They who under the name of Friends of Virtue” l ), thus con- 
tinues the same article, “collect contributions "ud.are more than 
“ten in number; also they who, calling themselves brewers and 
“distillers of wonderful remedies, enter, and leave the dwellings 
“of government officials within or without the capital, or without 
“authorisation come within the walls of the Imperial palace, in 
“order to form connections for a bad purpose, or to obtain employ- 
ment: — all such people (if they are more than ten in number) 
“shall be banished for ever to the nearest frontiers of the empire, 
“The same punishment shall be meted out to military men and. 
“civilians, and abbots of Buddhist and Taoist monasteries, who, 
“without making enquiries about their past, conceal, receive, 
“or house more than ten of such people, or admit them to 
“the tonsure or the wearing of the hair-pin If less than ten 
“are admitted or temporarily sheltered, or recommended for em- 
“ployment, then the culprits shall merely be punished for trans- 
“gressiDg the law, together with the heads of wards who, privy 
“to the matter, did not give notice of it, and the officers and 
“soldiers of the watch at each of the palace-gates, who were not 
“on cheir guard against them, or did not track and arrest them. 
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8) A sect of the Yoga school, still in existence at the downfall of the Ming dynasty. 
3) For consecration respectively .as Buddhht or Taoist monk. 
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‘Should the crime assume a serious character, then it shall be 
'discussed and dealt with at the great sessions” 1 ). 

•If fashionable persons who have a calling or trade, mutter 
'Buddhistic sutras and fast, in order to invoke happiness, without, 
•however, learning or practising heterodox dogmas or preparing 
•religious books or charms, or communicating the same to dis- 
'ciples, or collecting money, or misleading the people, then this 
•by-law may not be inconsiderately applied’’ *). 

It is certainly difficult to say of this article, that it is lacking 
in clearness, or does not perfectly agree in spirit and tendency 
with the fundamental articles. It shows as plainly as possible, 
that the Law rages blindly against religions communities in 
general, without any discrimination between degrees of heresy. 
It strikes our attention, that seeking for influence by means of 
the medical art is placed in culpability on a line with the leading 
and the membership of a religious community. In order to under- 
stand this matter rightly, it should be known that medical art 
in China is closely connected with religion, because of the fact 
that the most efficacious medicines are considered to be those 
which contain particles of the soul or vital fluid (ling |j| or 
shen of a god or spirit, deriving therefrom an invigorating, 
life-instilling, soul-strenghtening power, which expels the demons 
of disease from ‘the patient’s body. For us this clause is of special 
significance. The Christian missions also practise systematically 
and on a large scale the medical art, which opens for them the 
way to the heart and affection of the people, and best enables 
them to practise the Christian spirit of love and charity. Now 
with the law in his hand, every magistrate can drag before his 
tribunal, scourge, and condemn to lifelong exile any native 
Christian who may have given medical assistance in the family 
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of any one who is even remoteiy connected with the official 
world. This does not mean that the clause was written with a 
view to the medical missions. For we find it, with almost all 
the contents of the long article, also in the Code of the Ming 
dynasty in exactly the same wording. In this Code however we seek 
in vain for the final paragraph, so that we must give the present 
dynasty the honour of being the originator of it. 

A remarkable paragraph, in sooth, it is. Not rashly must the 
mandarins, with the law in their hands, rage against those who 
quietly carry on a trade or profession, but at the same time 
venture to promote their happiness by reading Buddhist sacred 
books, and by fasting. To such people the scourging-siick is not 
to be applied inconsiderately, nor are they to be too rashly sent 
into exile thousands of miles away from their home and from 
all tiiat is dear to them, to drag out their existence in misery, 
grief and want, till death brings them relief. But to scourge and 
banish them- considerately, this is for the virtuous Confucian 
magistrate w'ho knows his duty, a first object of care. We fully 
understand what this restricting clause means to him: it is 
merely on paper. 

Heavily, very heavily, it would appear, the fear weighs on the 
paternal Chinese government lest religious practices and errors 
should arise in the hearts of the simple-minded rustics, in whose 
villages and hamlets the mandarfnate has no immediate power, 
but merely reigns by means of the tribal chiefs, chosen or recog- 
nized by the people themselves. Hence, according to the third 
article of the main law, it has in store for those chiefs the by 
no means mild punishment of forty blows with the bamboo latfcr, 
should they neglect to take the initiative to pursue heretics. 
Great, moreover, is the legislator’s fear lest the zeal for persecution 
should slacken. This possibility also must be guarded against, ifc 
who forsakes his duty to the State and orthodoxy in hunting for 
heretics, be he ever so high up the ladder of the official worl<|, 
disciplinary punishment threatens him ; and on the other l»*nd, 
tempting rewards await the man who co-operates with the govern- 
ment by coming forward as an informer, or by helping to arrest. 

“In every province”, thus runs one of the supplemeatary articles, 
“whenever a heterodox religion is set up, by which the unlet- 
“tered people are tempted and misled, the Prefect of the depart- 
ment or district must immediately repair thither and institute 
“enquiries, and then send in a truthful report, with the request 
“that the provincial civil government shall deal with the crimes, 
“each separately, according to their gravity. Should a Prefect 
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•hush up the matter, or settle it arbitrarily of his own accord, 
•then, if it attracts the attention of the government by any other 
•way, his punishment shall be confined to exposure in the canguf 
•unless he had represented matters of importance as if the 
•were of slight weight, or, by perverting the law, had carelessl 
•allowed other things to pass, which ought to have been strictl. 
•investigated and punished. But if there has been no correspon 
•deuce about the matter, then the Prefect shall be condemned to 
•the severest punishment demanded by the law against the con* 
•cealing of crimes, with an increase of one or more degrees” *). 

And another supplementary article runs: 

•Apart from the punishments, to be inflicted, according to the 
•fundamental articles, against the misleading of the multitude 
•by heretical doctrines, the Prefect in' whose jurisdiction, the case 
•occurred without his going to the spot to take severe measures 
•against it, or in Peking the Police Censors for the five quarters, and 
•outside Peking the Viceroy or the Provincial Governor who Bhowed 
‘lenity or afforded protection to the heretics, neglecting to travel 
•.to the spot to track them and investigate the matter, shall, 
•without exception, be delivered up to the Board (of Civil Office ?), 
•to be judged and sentenced. 

•Should people who have nothing to do with the matter, come 
•forward to denounce it, then for every culprit twenty taels of 
•silver shall be paid them as a reward. And if culprits are to be 
•arrested, then shall the men who arrested them be paid ten 
•taels as a reward” 3 ). 

The disciplinary punishments to be inflicted on mandarins 
who showed lenity to heretics or fell short in persecution, are 
described as followt in a note appended to the Law against 
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Heresy: ‘Should unruly people in any district call themselves 
‘divine beings or Buddhas, and presume to set up a heterodox 
‘religion, or distribute water to which virtue is imparted by 
‘means of charms; or should they mislead the public with printed 
‘religious matter, and collect money among them, then, even 
‘if there were no question of serious disturbance of the peace, 
‘the Sub-prefect of the departmental district, should he have 
‘neglected to resort to the spot to track and arrest the culprits, 
‘shall be placed two degrees lower in the registers of merit (kept 
‘for the official world in the Board of Civil Office); he shall, 
‘however, be kept in state-service. And the Prefect of the depart- 
*ment (to which that district belongs) shall be placed one degree 
‘lower in the register, but not be dismissed from his functions. 
‘From his Circuit Intendant the salary shall be withheld for 
“a year, from the Provincial Judge and the Lieutenant Governor 
‘for nine months, and from the Governor and the Viceroy for 
"six. Should underhand propagation of dogmas and practices 
‘have taken place, without there being clear indications that 
‘the public was misled or that money was collected, then 
‘the penalties shall be as follows: for the Sub-prefect a degra- 
dation of one degree in the registers, without dismission; for 
‘the Prefect, the Intendant, the Judge and the Lieutenant 
‘Governor, and the Governor and the Viceroy, a loss of salary 
‘respectively for one year, nine months, six and three months” *). 
Moreover, dismissal is prescribed of the Sub-prefect who handed 
passports to heretics, thus enabling them to travel for propa- 
gandism; and for the other grandees proportionate degradations 
and fines. Such penalties are to be inflicted also on resigned 
or retired mandarins under whose administration heresies have 
arisen. All such rescripts are of especial significance for us 
since they teach us that even quiet propagandism for religious 
dogmas and practices must be persecuted with the greatest in- 
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tensi ty, unless the official world themselves wish to be exposed 
to prosecution. 

And now what are the rewards held out to zealous persecutors 9 

“If a Prefect proceeds without delay against a heretical religion 
“arrogantly set up by turbulent people, and if he makes arrests, 
“then, if the decapitation of one chief culprit should result there- 
“from, that Prefect shall be inscribed one degree higher in the 
“registers, whilst for every accessory he shall once be honorably 
“mentioned therein. And should five or more persons be arrested 
“and be sentenced as leaders, then that state-servant shall be 
“permitted to accompany the Board when it is introduced to 
“audience at Court. Should more than ten such persons be arrested, 
“then the Viceroy or the Governor of that officer shall definitely 
“commend him to the emperor for promotion in office 1 ’ *). And so 
on. We can realize now how the heretic-hunter, whose zeal is 
thus stimulated, will indulge in arrests, scourging, strangulation, 
and banishment! The guilt' or innocence of his victims is to him 
a secondary matter; to make their number as high as possible 
becomes his chief concern. 

Like every title of the Code, the Law against Heresy is copiously 
margined with official notes and instructions. These contain useful 
hints with regard to the manner in which the fundamental and 
supplementary articles, the precepts bearing upon banishments, etc., 
must be carried out. Of all this material the greater part is only 
of minor interest, and need not' here be passed under review; a 
few fragments only deserve our attention. As e. <j. an Imperial 
decree of 1813, the 27th of the eleventh month (Dec. 19), in 
which every Viceroy or Governor is ordered to take special care 
that in every district the conversion of the people shall be con- 
scientiously attended to, and furthered by public lectures of the 
well known Sage Edict of Slung Tsu (Khang hi) and Shi Tsung 
(Yung ching)*). “If every family is made to understand and 
"comprehend this Edict, then in the long run will the hearts of 
“men be aroused. They will then feel what benevolence is, and 
“thus realize that there are things they may not be indifferent 
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•about; they will then understand what propriety is, and thus 
'realize that there are matters which nobody may presume to 
•do. And thus the orthodox doctrine shall shine so bright, that 
•heresy is extinguished of itself” 1 ). The mandarins shall especially 
gnand against the prevalence of prodigality, for this vice im- 
poverishes the people, and rebellious heresies easily crop up among 
the indigent. 

Next to this specimen of political psychology vye find a decree 
of more practical value, promulgated on the shme day. Every 
Prefect or Sub-prefect in each of the provinces, as soon as he 
enters upon his functions, shall consider it his first duty to have 
the villages and hamlets in his jurisdiction closely ransacked for 
heretical sects. Of the result of his searches he shall send a report 
to his high provincial authorities; and if any sects are discovered, 
hp shall, without loss of time, institute inquiries and make arrests, 
followed by judicial prosecution. Should he be found to have been 
inattentive to these necessary concerns, the provincial authorities 
shall severely prosecute him. The Prefect, on the other hand, is 
authorised to inform against his chiefs directly to the Board in 
Peking, and through this to the Emperor, should they take no 
notice of his reports respecting such .heretical matters, or hush 
them up. 

Although the notes added to the Law on Heresy are not all 
equally instructive as to the spirit of legislation on this nead, 
they all more or less characterize its sturdy fanaticism and un- 
conditional intolerance. Let us, for instance, glance over the 
following clause: 

•ff anywhere amongst the people gods are received or welcomed, 
•or thanksgiving-meetings held, or if the people pass the borders 
•to present incense-sacrifices anywhere, or play on drums and 
•cymbals, or. hang out flags and set up banners, thus giving 
•occasion to both sexes to mix together, then the Prefect of the 
•department and that of the district in question, if they do not go 
•there to investigate the matter and put it down, shall forfeit their 
•salary for six months .... And when among the people meetings 
•are convoked for the exercise of virtue, or when salvation- 
•seekers assemble the public to recite religious books, then the 
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“Prefect who falls short in discovering the matter, shall forfeit his 
“salary for three months” '). 

To gratify the reader who might not feel quite satisfied unless 
the Law on Heresy be given him in its entirety, we feel bound 
to subjoin here a supplementary article which was enacted by 
the reigning dynasty, and not borrowed from the house which 
before it swayed the rod of empire. “They who propagate the 
“heresies of the White Tang, the White Lotus, the Eight Dia- 
“grams, and such like sects, or use and recite charms and formulas 
“which are wild, untrue, and unclassical, at the same time 
“acknowledging leaders or masters, making proselytes, and mis- 
leading the public, — if they are principals, shall be condemned 
“to strangulation, and the execution carried out . without the 
“sentence being previously subjected to revision. The accessories 
“who have not yet passed their sixtieth year, and those who, 
“although sixty years old, have made proselytes, shall all be 
“sent to the Mohammedan cities, and there given in slavery 
*to the Begs of higher or lower rank, or to Mohammedans able 
“to keep them under control with an iron hand. And persons 
“over sixty, who had been only tempted to practise that religion, 
“without themselves making proselytes, shall be sent for ever- 
“lasting banishment to the regions in Yunnan, Kweicheu, Fwang- 
“tung or Kwangsi, where malaria prevails. If such culprits are 
“Bannermen, they shall be ejected from their Banner-regiment, 
“and their crimes shall then be treated according to the same 
•laws as are applicable to civilians'). 

“And members of the Red Tang sect and whatever religious 
“societies who do not transmit to others the use of chhrms 
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“or formulas, but worship the Old Patriarch who has soared 
“upward '); and those who acknowledge leaders and transmit 
"their religion to proselytes, — such people shall be sent to 
“Urumchi, and with proper discrimination between Bannermen 
“and civilians, be condemned to government slavery. Those 
“who worshipped that Patriarch without making converts, but 
“possessed religious books and writings, must all be sent to the 
“remote border-countries of the empire into perpetual exile. 
“Finally, they who sit down to make their breath circulate 
“within them (by suppressing their respiration), shall receive 
“eighty blows with the long stick*). 

“They who declare they repent, and repair to the authorities 
"to denounce themselves, shall be exempt trom punishment. The 
“Prefects shall draw up a register of their names, and shall send 
“it to the bureau of the Provincial Judge, who shall deposit it 
“there; and should such a penitent again propagate or practise 
“heresies, he shall be punished a degree more severely than the 
“laws otherwise demand. Should any repent after their arrest, 
“or before the tribunal, then each culprit shall be sentenced 
“according to his offence, without any remission or pardon ’). 

“Should it appear upon examination that really they had done 
“nothing more than abstain from forbidden food, bum incense 
“and recite Buddhist religious books, exclusively with the object 
“of invoking happiness, and without leaders or instructors being 
“acknowledged or converts made, and that they acknowledged 
“no membership of any heretical sect, then no prosecution shall 
“take place. 

“Revised in the first year of the Tao kwang period (1821)”“). 


1) A prophet of the 16th century, founder of n sect with wide ramifications. Seechapt. VL 
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The clause, apparently eighty years old, granting pardon to 
renegades Who betray their co-religionists, we must not too readily 
take for a fruit of generosity. Besides being a mean enticement 
to betray, it is probably a classical concession extorted by the hoi/ 
Mencius. According to the writings ascribed to him, this second 
Confucius said : “They who run away from Mih cannot do other- 
“wise than take refuge with Yang (comp. p. 11), and on running 
“away from the latter, they must needs have recourse to Con- 
“fucianism. They who do this, must be received with open arms, 
“and there the matter must rest. They who after that still con- 
trovert Yang and Mih, ac(. like one who, when catching a loose 
“pig, still pursues and calls it when it is already in its sty” '). 

“In every lawsuit touching an heretic sect”, thus we read in 
conclusion in a supplementary article of the Law against Heresy, 
“if there be offenders who ought to be condemned to exile to 
“the Mohammedan towns, but for whom there are aggravating 
“circumstances, such persbns shall go to the place of banishment 
“to bear there the cangue round their neck all the days of their 
“life” *). Thus they are, no doubt, doomed to perpetual beggary, 
because the cangue makes all labour impossible to them. 

Among the supplementary articles we find a few directed against 
witchcraft, magic and divination. These practices are in truth 
generally connected in China with the worship' of spirits and 
gods, and constitute religious wisdom, and art; for, which reason 
we find them regularly mentioned in Chinese writings as pecu- 
liarly professed by sects and their leaders. These articles are 
interesting from an ethnographical point of view, but do not bear 
upon our present subject. Hence we pass them by in silence, only 
keeping note of their existence. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SECTARIANISM. 

The Chinese Law against Heresy and Sects, presented to the 
reader in the previous chapter, is certainly a very interesting 
document. It is the embodiment of the Confucian principle of 
fanaticism and intolerance, which for many centuries has inspired 
the Chinese State; it is the instrument with which the State 
brings that spirit to its supposed rights and endeavours to make 
it work everywhere, even in the most hidden recesses ot social 
life. It opens our eyes to the truth that even in the Far East 
the human mind works in the same way as among ourselves; 
there, as here, it formulates dogmas; there, as here, notions 
contrary to these dogmas spring up; and so arises “heresy”. 
There, as here, “irrt der Mensch so lange er strebt” ; there, as 
here in former ages, difference of opinion drives him to violence, 
and the predominant party oppresses and exterminates other 
schools of thought. 

But this same Chinese law teaches us more. It shows that 
variety of views and opinions with regard to religion and ethics 
has caused organized religious sects to spring up in China, and 
these invite the earnest student of humanity to a diligent 
research. They form a field of study in which at best a very few 
missionaries have turned the first sods, but the ploughing of 
which presents great difficulties, because the sects, in constant 
dread of the persecuting authorities, are extremely shy and timid, 
and as far as possible hide their existence. 

Abont half a dozen sects the Law against Heresy mentions 
hy name. First of all, the White Lotus community orPeh-lien 
kiao ( SSt) of Maitreya, the Buddha of the future, the 
Messiah; we shall have more to say of it on page 162. In the 
second place, the same principal article mentions the Ming- 
•tsun sect («**). which, as the article was enacted under 
the Ming dynasty, must have already existed under that house. The 
name may be rendered, the Religion of the Luminous Venerable, 
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and thus may refer to some particular Buddha, or to all the Buddhas 
together; but it also admits of other interpretations. We have 
searched in vain for any information regarding this sect, and we 
have not even found any reference to it enabling us to ascertain 
whether it has existed under the present, dynasty, or still 
exists' under this or some other name. We have to confess our- 
selves equally ignorant with regard to the third sect mentioned 
in the same article, namely the Peh-yun tsung (£f 
or White Cloud school. We do know, however, that it existed 
under the Yuen dynasty, that is to say, in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, for in the official histories of that house we 
find i£ mentioned in the same breath with the Lotus sect, with 
the special remark that “both often made common cause with 
rebels” ’). And about the same time mention was made of it by 
a commentator of the Fuh-tsii fung In: “Of the community of 
“the Moni worshippers of the fiery heaven (see page 60), that 
“of the Whjte Cloud and that of the White Lotus, Liang Chu 
“says: These three falsely call themselves Buddhist religions, in 
“order to swindle ignorant people” *). 

We are somewhat better informed concerning the Shen-yiu 
or Friends of Virtue. On page 82 we saw, that in the 
great book of the state-institutions of the Ming dynasty, finished 
in the early years of the sixteenth century, this society was 
characterized as a branch of the Buddhistic Yoga school, and 
membership of it was decreed to be highly culpable. This pro- 
scription however did not prevent the sect from living to see 
the fall of that dynasty. We know this for certain from the 
following decree, issued in 1642 by Tai Tsung, the ancestor of the 
now reigning family, whom our readers already know (page 92); 
a decree especially remarkable for being probably the first pro- 
mulgated against Sectarianism by this imperial house. 

•In the 7th year of the Ch*ung teh period, on the day wu- 
•yin of the fifth month (June 6), the emperor gave to the Board 
“of Bites a decree which ran as follows : 

"From ancient times, the Buddhist clergy have occupied them- 
“ selves with the worship of the Buddhas, and the Taoists with 
“sacrifices to their gods. But of late years there is a heretic sect 


<> JC Jfc- •’“P*- **, M. 8. 
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"of Friends of Virtue, who are neither Buddhist nor Taoist clergy, 
"and take refuge in nothing at all, so that they are really ‘left 
"Tao" If man during his lifetime practises virtue, no punish' 
"ment shall befall him after death; and as thus the suffering 
"of punishment may be spared him, of what avail is it then 
"to institute the name of Friends of Virtue 1 and if the punish- 
"Uients are not withheld, of what benefit is it to have been 
"a Friend of Virtue? Is it better to do much evil and be 
‘a Friend of Virtue, than actually to do what is right? The 
"adage says: Upon him who acts virtuously, heaven sends down 
"its blessing; — that is to say, if his virtues originate in his 
"heart, and do not consist in abstaining from meat ')• 

"Now whereas the Friends of Virtue Khang Tang-min etc. 
"formed together a community, privately using seals, misleading 
"mankind, and practising falsehoods upon the people, thus creating 
"confusion in the regular course of affairs — the judges sentenced 
"to death all the registered members thereof, over three hundred 
“in number. But I will show lenity unto them and only commit 
"to death the sixteen leaders. They who, without being Buddhist 
"or Taoist clerics, henceforth shall follow tue heresies of. the 
"Friends of Virtue, no matter of what age or sex they be, they 
“shall for ever be prevented by you, the Board of Bites, from 
"doing So. And if any do not heed your prohibitions, and are 
“bt-trayed, or tracked and arrested by a Yamen, they shall be 
“put to death without mercy" *). 
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From this decree we clearly perceive that the Friends of Virtue 
formed a society seeking salvation in abstaining from animal food 
and, as the name indicates, in other works of benevolence, and 
that they incurred the wrath of the Manchu potentate and his 
satellites for existing apart from the Buddhist and the Taoist 
monastic systems laid by the State under oppressive restrictions. 
It is certainly remarkable that this tyrant, who, as we saw on 
page 92, showed himself also far from well-disposed towards 
Buddhist and Lamaist clergy even long before his hosts had gained 
the throne, marked that poor sect for persecution and extermi- 
nation merely on the paltry sophistic grounds expressed in his 
decree. Fanaticism, and nothing else, evidently was his true mo- 
tive. We know already that this same fanatic spirit against all 
secti'has animated T c ai Tsung’s imperial descendants to this day; 
the rest of this work will confirm this by many proofs. Whether 
his decree had the. desired effect of exterminating the Friends 
of Virtue, we cannot say. One thing is certain: we have found 
no 1 more mention of them. Possibly their sect became merged 
into other sects, or continued to exist Under other names. 

Necessarily, more must be known about the sects mentioned in 
the Law against Heresy in the articles not emanating from the 
Ming dynasty. These sects either have existed under the now 
reigning house, or still exist, side by side with, of merged in 
the White Lotus sect. They are (see page 146) that of the White 
Tang or Peh-yang kiao (jij g§r^£), the Red Yang sect or 
Hung-yang kiao that of the Eight Diagrams or 

Pah-kwa kiao (A #&)> an<i the sect of the Patriarch who 
ascended on high. They were under this dynasty objects of cruel 
persecution, and hence the reluctant cause of sa guinary revolts, 
smothered in blood and fire, in some cases after long months 
and even years of devastating warfare. In the chapters which 
we shall devote to these persecutions and pampaigns, the reader 
will see, besides other particulars which Chinese sources have 
enabled us to gather, that the three first named sects exist 
especially in Shantung, Honan, Chihli, and Shingking, and that 
the sects of the Lotus and of the Patriarch flourish over a much 
larger area, if not over the whole realm. Ramifications of the 
sect of that Patriarch have been the objects of our personal 
investigation, the result of which we give in Chaps. VI and VII. 
The Lotus society was ever under this dynasty’ the most powerful 
sect. Possibly it is tha greatest religious corporation , in China, 
embracing all the others, or at least the chief ones. 
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Some names of sects are fcrnisbed also by the Ta Ts c img hwui 
tien, which general Code of State-institutions had, as a matter 
of course, to give also instructions regarding the line of conduct 
to be followed by the mandarinate in matters of sectarianism. 
These instructions, as is to be expected, are not much more than 
a short digest of the rescripts contained in "the Law against 
Heresy. They run as follows : 

•Anyone founding a Wu-wei sect, or a sect of the White 
•Lotus, or of Incense Burners (Pen-hiang), or of Smelling In- 
•cense (W en-hiahg), or of the Origin of Chaos (Hwun-yuen), 
•or of the Origin of the Dragon (Lung-yuen), or of the All- 
•submerging Tang (Hung-yang), or of the Bounded or Perfect 
•Intelligence (Yuen-t c ung), or of the Mahay&na (Ta-shing), or 
•any other sect; or he who causes the ignorant people of both 
•sexes to crowd together tumultuously, beat drums and metal 
•gongs, and receive deities to hold meetings for thanksgiving — 
•shall be sentenced in accordance with the fundamental laws. 
“The Commander of the Gendarmerie (in Peking), in concert with 
“the chief and assistant Police Magistrates, and in the provinces 
“the Prefects and Sub-prefects, shall rigorously forbid and 
•prevent such things” 1 ). In connexion with these instructions, the 
Ta TsHng hwui tien ski li gives the following: “In the twelfth 
•year of the Khang hi period (1673) the Emperor approved 
‘after due deliberation, that everywhere among the population 
“constituting the Eight (Manchu) Banners, and everywhere in 
“the provinces, prohibitory rescripts should be strictly executed 
“against the Wu-wei and the White Lotus sects, the sects of 
“the Incense Burners, of the Smelling Incense, of the Origin of 
“Chaos, of the Origin of the Dragon, of the All-submerging Yang, 
•of the Perfect Intelligence, and of the.Mahayftna, and against 
“other such-like sects of an heretical character, which mislead 
“the masses, hold meetings, and recite religious books, or have 
‘meetings with flags and gongs, and processions in which incense 
“is carried. They who infringe these rescripts shall undergo 
“punishments in accordance with the laws” *). 
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This work will principally deal with three of the sects here 
mentioned, namely with those of the Wu-wei and the Maha- 
y a n a respectively in Chapters VI and VII, and with that of the 
White Lotus in the present Chapter. Of the others we know 
nothing, and we have never found anything about them in Chinese 
writings, beyond the scanty statement about the Smelling Incense 
sect, which the reader will find on page 166,’ and from which it 
would appear that about the end of the sixteenth century this 
was merely a subdivision of the White Lotus sect. But the 
reader may ask, does not the Law against Heresy and Sects, 
with its long train of commentaries and edicts, give information 
about the sects the extermination of which is its object? And 
before all, is there nothing about them in the Hwui tien, which 
in its capacity of book of instruction for the whole official 
world, ought surely to provide leading rules by which this may 
distinguish heresies from authorised doctrine, false religions 
I from true? 

Our reply is simply and emphatically, no. Those state-docu- 
' ments give no information whatever concerning the beliefs, ritual 
and practices of the sects, nothing therefore which might help 
us to some solid knowledge of East Asiatic religion. This silence, 
disappointing though it be, is eloquent in one respect : it attests 
that State and Legislation consider enquiry into the doctrines, 
strivings and doings of the 'sects altogether superfluous, that they 
only take into account the bare fact of their existence, and that 
they deem this fact per se , under any circumstances, punish- 
able with strangulation, bastinado, and exile. So we see' plainly 
laid down here the state-pi*inciple expounded in our first Chapter, 
that every religious corporation which is not of -tested Confucian 
metal without any alloy, is severely proscribed and punishable, 
no matter what Jt does or teaches. 

This silence of the legislator, which, thus considered, is perfectly 
rational, does nbt prevent us from forming some idea as to the 
general character of the 3ects. Nothing indicates their having been 
imported frqm abroad in times relatively modern. We may there- 
fore admit at starting, that tbey have in the main grown oat of 
the old native Heathenism or Taoism, and Buddhism, the only great 
religions which have had a firm footing on the soil of the empire. 
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•We at once recognize in the name of one of the sects, “the 
Eight Diagrams", its Taoistic descent. For these diagrams are 
the well-known kwa ^ , which were used in the cosmogony of 
old classical China as representations of the chief natural phe- 
nomena and their sub-divisions, hence as the expression of the 
alternating operation of the Tang and the Yin, together con- 
stituting the Tao or course of the world *). Also the names 
White Tang, Red Yang, and All-submerging Yang point to 
Taoism. And the name Origin of Chaos reminds us of the starting- 
point of a well-known Taoistic history of the Creation. On the 
other hand, the fact that the White Lotus sect worships the 
Buddha Maitreya. proves’ it to be of Buddhist make, or at least 
to be deeply tinged with Buddhism. And the same must be the 
case with the Mahay&na Beet, for this name could hardly signify 
anything else but that it aims at raising its members, according 
to the doctrine and practices of the Buddhist Mahayfina, to the 
perfection and sanctity of the Bodhisatvas, or even of the Bud- 
dhas. We have already seen that the society of the Friends of 
Virtue was Buddhistic. And lastly, the name Perfect Intelligence 
also points to Buddhism, for it probably represents the Bodhi 
idea. The possibility of course remains that in all these names 
quite different conceptions are hidden, or that they refer to the 
chief features of the sects only distantly, or perhaps not at all. 

Now let us take into consideration the further fact that Taoism 
has been strongly influenced by the Buddhist religion, and has 
borrowed very much from it, while Buddhism on the other hand, 
thanks to its Mahayanistic tendencies, has merged itself con- 
siderably with this same paganism — and we necessarily come to 
the conclusion that the various sects are a mixture of Taoist 
heathen elements and Buddhist material. Like the two main 
religions which produced them, they cannot possibly be other- 
wise than eclectic-syncretic; and in the two following chapters 
we shall see that these premises are amply supported, by facts. 

Further deductions are now permitted. Born of the same two 
great religious systems which, though originating in widely distant 
regions of Asia, have struck root together in the same Chinese 
soil, it cannot well be otherwise than that the sects must have 
strongly marked features and characteristics in common, derived 
from these common sources. They must on this account be. 
well aware of their brotherhood, naturally precluding mutual 


1) We refer here to page 177, and besides to the broader exposition of thi.« cosmology 
in M The Religious System ot China”, Book I, p 960 and foil., and Book II p. 13. 
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accusation of heresy, — not counting the fact that the ever- 
threatening swr *d of their arch-enemy, the State, hangs over them 
all alike and joins them together in a bond of fraternity for 
common martyrdom and self-defence. We in fact presume to admit 
that all the different names of sects we find mentioned, give us 
no right to conclude that there are as many distinctly different, 
disconnected religious corporations. Each corporation may have 
offshoots, parishes, communities, under various denominations; 
and the probability is that the number of actual sects is much 
smaller than that <5f sect-names. Besides, it must often have 
happened that a sect, or a branch of a sect, took a new name 
to mislead the persecuting mandarinate. And so, amongst the 
names mentioned in the Law against Heresy and in the Hvmi 
lien there may be some which in this manner have fallen into 
disuse. Some also may indicate sects now exterminated or dispersed. 

Therefore, just as in our Christian world the various churches, 
however they may differ in minor points, remain in principle and 
structure essentially Christian, — and as in Mohammedan countries 
numerous sects have arisen which are Islamitic — so in China 
the sects are altogether pagan-Taoistic, and Buddhistic. They must 
also have marked Confucian characteristics, because Confucianism 
is simply ancient heathenism petrified: But the Buddhist element 
largely predominates in this Sectarianism, and for good reasons. 
Buddhism was the religion par excellence purporting to guide hu- 
manity towards the gates of salvation in this earthly life and 
in the life to come; and it was this salvation, that all the sects 
strive for, which has rendered the exotic religion so attractive, and 
enabled it to push Taoism and Confucianism to the background 
in the estimation of the people. We here refer the reader to 
what we said on this head on page 1&3. In the most prosperous 
period of the church, salvation was chiefly sought in conventual 
life. The destruction of the monasteries by the State, all but 
a small number; the obstacles raised by the State for those 
who desired to enter the orders, — all this forced thousands to 
work out their salvation in secular life. These thousands, nay 
myriads, form the sects, persuading millions to labour with 
them towards the attaining of the Arhatship, or the dignity of 
Deva, Bodhisatwa, or Buddha. To-day dispersed and apparently 
destroyed, they shoot up again to-morrow under other names -— 
in the eye of the State as indestructible thistles; in ours rather 
as roses oi piety and religion on a barren heath of paganism, 
Where, as a feeding dew, the longing for a better existence maintains 
them. Worthy objects for our interest indeed, brought up, as 
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we axe, in the love for religious liberty, and therefore in sym- 
pathy with victims of persecution for conscience' sake. 

The preponderance of the Buddhist element in the sects is 
clear from imperial decrees, published in various editions of the 
Code side by side with the Law against Heresy, and intended 
to guide the mandarins in their function of heresy-hunters. We 
give them here in full, thereby affording the reader another 
opportunity of hearing the persecuting imperial government 
proclaim itself in its own language: 

•In the 20th year of the Kia thing period (1815), on the 
•twelfth day of the fifth month (June 17), the following Imperial 
•resolution was received: — In the case now under notice, Wang 
•Shu-hiun, being a wanderer without livelihood, took the tonsure 
•jn the Kwang-hwui convent, and became a monk; and then 
•he used the Buddhist religion to agitate and mislead several 
•functionaries in Peking, yea, even literary men of the lowest 
•and the second degree, inducing them to seek refuge (with the 
“church), and to accept its commandments. Moreover, he had 
•intercourse with functionaries in the provinces. As a consequence, 
‘he was prosecuted, exposed in the cangue, beaten with the stick, 
‘and then sent to his homestead, to Jive there again as a lay- 
“man. Yet this miscreant then had the audacity to conceal his 
“previous crimes, and managed fraudulently to purchase an official 

‘dignity, followed by promotion to the prefect’s rank" 

But this attempt to secure for himself an influential position, in 
order to bo less liable to persecution and ill-treatment, served 
this undaunted zealot but little. Indeed, so the state-document 
runs on — “his conduct being so curious, so strange, the Board 
‘of Punishment condemned the malefactor to banishment to 
‘Heh-lung-kiang (in Manchuria), there to be employed in hard 
“government servitude. This really is the punishment fee deserves 
•to suffer. But first he shall be exposed for a month at the 
‘Board with a cangue round his neck; and at the end of that 
“month he must be sent into exile, without having to undergo a 
‘thorough examination. Respect this Resolution" '). 
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This religious propagandist among the lay world seems to 
have been an individual of considerable notoriety and influence. 
From a decree in the 34th chapter of the Shing hiun, dated one day 
later than the above, we learn that, when still living in theKwang- 
hwm monastery, he had enticed many officers and graduates into 
the Buddhist religion by his sermons and discourses. One of the 
victims of this bad work was Tsiang Yfl*p°u 'f’ , a Controller 

of the Peking Imperial Granaries with the rank of Vice-president 
of the Board of Revenue (£ Jjsg jjty), at the time of his con- 
version a, Reader of the Imperial Chancery (ffcj |Sj dr )• 

rn ihe fourth degree of official rank; — this malefactor, thus the 
emperor decrees, 'having been beguiled by those heresies, and 
'having accepted the five commandments,- really belongs to the 
'officers with flaws’’ ‘); so he must be dismissed, as well as all 
the other’s in actual state-serviee, who were converted. A decree 
of the 19th of the next month informs us that the culprit, after 
his first prosecution and cudgelling, found hospitality in the 
Yamen of the Governor of Shantung. There he was received by 
I Kiang-o W a °d some others, who collected money for him, 

thus enabling him to buy his prefect’s rank. The said officer had 
sine*' died, otherwise he would have been severely punished ; but the 
Prefect in the capital of Shantung, Ch c en T c iug-kieh £$ $£ , 

who, not knowing he had to do with a punished monk, caused 
even the Governor to pay a considerable sum on his behalf, 
was delivered to the Board, for examination and punishment. 
Finally we oee from a decree of the 4th of the sixth month (Sh. h. 80) 
that Wang Shu- hiun, on having bought his rank, had lived for 
many years in Hukwang, where the Viceroy Ma Hwui-yO J§ j|| f$r 
heard of his antecedents and preachings without prosecuting 
him. So the decree demanded his case and that of the provincial 
Governor Chang Ying-han to be examined by the Board, 

and judged. 

— “In the 48th year of the Khien lung period (1783), in the 
•tenth month, the. following Imperial edict was received: — 
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“Hoh Sbih (Viceroy of Hukwang?) reports that one Fan Hing- 
‘chao in the. district of Ngan-jen (in Hunan) fasted, recited 
“Buddhistic religious books for the admonition of the world, and 
“gave those books to Fang Shing-ying and others, in order that 
“they too might follow and recite them. Now these books have 
“been seized, and the leaders with their accessories have been 
“discovered, and sentenced according to the Law in its utmost 
“rigor; etc. He moreover sends Us two of those Buddhist books, 
“and one sheet of a Buddhist sutra; and upon careful examination, 
“these have been found to contain a. selection of the principal 
“commandments, made up into sentences' rhyming on the word 
“fuh (Buddha), and capriciously compiled, to exhort mankind to 
“believe and accept those commandments, and to conform reverently 
“thereto. 

“Ignorant people are easily excited and misled; but in the case 
“under consideration the books were only used to make money, 
“and no passages whatever occurred therein savouring of rebellion 
“or opposition. This case therefore differs from those of the 
“heretical sects which have been dealt with heretofore, ini every < 
“province, evidently purporting rebellion, and therefore making 
“proselytes on a large scale. When the investigations are finished 
“by the Governor (of Hunan), he must commit those religions 
“books and such-like things to the flames, lest they again cause 
“those people to fast and to recite Buddhist matter. But if 
“they repent,' he must not positively pursue his search with 
“exaggeration, for fear of causing tumult and opposition. 

“If anywhere in a province, in sonje district or other, a case 
“of the like nature occurs, and it is actually a case of a heretical 
“sect which makes propaganda for fasting, and enlists proselytes, 
“or possesses controversial phrases and sentences, then, of course, 
“the authorities must with severity set to the work of prosecution, 
“in order to exterminate the sect root and branch. But if they 
“'merely have to do with ignorant people who seek their happiness 
“in fasting and recite and follow religious writings, then it 
“is a very great mistake to' treat them according to the first 
“fundamental article of the Law against Heresy. Those who appear 
“in such a lawsuit to bear witness, must in every respect be 
“gently treated and set free; but the religious books etc.. must 
“be totally destroyed. Let this decree be made known to Hoh Shih, 
“and also to all Viceroys and Governors. Respect it 1” ‘) 
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Yet a third time raising the veil from a religious community, 
the Code shows us a small Buddhist sect of a remarkable kind. 
“A mischievous Buddhist monk Wu Shi-tsi took the lead of a sect 
“of the L u n g-h \v a society, which admonished men to cultivate 
*a meritorious conduct, after which they might ascend up to 
•heaven in broad daylight. A certain Tsiang Fah-tsu, together 
•with one Ts e in Shun-lung, fell a prey to his deceptions; their 
•minds went astray, and in- their illusory hope to become Buddhas, 
•they invited Wu Shi-tsi to their house. There they humbly 
•asked him how they ought to behave. And Wu Shi-tsi told 
•Tsiang Fah-tsu and the others to abstain from all food for 
•seven days, as then they might become fit to withdraw from 
•material life, and must ascend to heaven at Shui-hiang. Both 
•men believed him, and led their sons and grandsons, brothers 
•and nephews, daughters and daughters-in-law, thirteen persons 
•in all, to mount Ting, by the Great Lake. Here they abstained 
•from all food whatever, and died the one after the. other of 
•starvation, whereupon they were cremated on wood-fires. The 
•news reached the ears (of the magistrates), and the culprit, on 
•being examined, confessed without any reluctance. Thus Wu Shi- 
•tsi foils under the supplementary article of the law on the 
•murdering of more than three persons out of one and the same 
•family, a crime for which a lingering death by slashing with 
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“knives is prescribed; but in moderate mitigation of thi., punish- 
ment, he shall only be beheaded without reprieve. Sentence 
“passed in Kiangsu, in the 18th year of the Ehien lung period 
“(1753)” ’)• 

And so, although we can faintly saetch the general ouumes 
of Sectarianism, no Chinese state-document or book furnishes the 
material by means of which we might draw up the religious 
character and organisation of each sect in particular. Hundreds 
of imperial decrees however teach us, that all Sectarianism is pro- 
scribed and persecuted by the government as heretical, and that 
these persecutions have often induced the sects to arm themselves 
in self-defence, and even to rise in open rebellion, in consequence 
of which all are officially branded as dangerous to the imperial 
authority. The second volume of this work wiU be specially devoted 
to these matters. 

European writers have never given ns what the Chinese with- 
hold. A few indeed have drawn attention to the sects; a few 
missionaries have given us some information regarding their 
organization, object, and aspirations. But it cannot be said that 
these data meet even the most modest demands of the science 
of religions. Investigations in this field mustv in fact, always 
encounter peculiar difficulties, owing to the veil of secrecy 
with which persecution obliges the sectarians to envelop them- 
selves. And Christian missionaries cannot reasonably be expected 
to debase themselves and their flocks in the eyes of a hostile 
government by keeping up intercourse with members of forbidden 
societies, which, moreover, because of their heathen idolatry, can 
lay no claim to Christian sympathy and interest. Such scanty 
. second-hand information as we have been able to find, and in 
so far as it appeared to us useful and reliable, has been woven 
in the main into the next chapter. 
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THE FOUNDATION OP THE WHITE LOTUS SECT. 


When a Cunfucian Chinese thinks of Sectarianism, ten to one 
the sect of the White Lotus rises before his mind. For this society 
has for centuries had a leading part in China's history both as 
« the chief object of persecution and as the mightiest rebel power ; 
and more than any other sect it is to this day the nightmare 
of the mandarinate. As a so-called political society, it has also 
acquired outside China a notoriety such as no other sect possesses. 
European authors have often written about it, giving their fancy 
the fullest play, and thus imposing upon the reading public ’). It 
cannot therefore be a superfluous labour to give here a few facts not 
spun out of our brain, but honestly drawn from Chinese sources. 
True, what we have thus to offer is not overmuch; but possibly 
others may discover more, and place their harvest also at the 
disposal of science. 

A Buddhist religious society, named the White Lotus, existed 
in China in early times. Its foundation is described in a little 
book containing a few dozen biographies of its earliest members, 
and generally believed to have been compiled under the Tsin 
dynasty. It bears the title of: Lien-shi kao him clfwm Hit 
Traditions concerning the Eminent Sages of the Lotus 
Community. Its author is unknown. 

A certain member of the Kia w tribe, so it says, bearing the 
clerical name of Hwui-yuen m or Far-reaching Wisdom, as- 
sembled those sages, and thus became the founder of the society. 
He died in 416, in his eighty-third year. He was equally versed 
in the Confucian classics and in the writings of Chwang-tszV 
and Lao-tszg, the two most eminent Taoists of antiquity; we 
may therefore say that he sowed the seeds of the same syn- 
cretism which to this day has characterized Sectarianism in China 
generally. 

The common goal of the first members, this interesting book 
proceeds to relate, was salvation in. the Realm of Purity 
the Western Paradise of the Buddha Amita. To cultivate the 


1) The worst specimen of such writing is the book published in Paris about 1880, 
under the title of -Associations de la Chine, Lettres da Pere Leboucq, Missionnair e 
nu Tch4-ly Sud-Est". In the first letter, written in 1875, he amply describes the White 
Lotua sect; but we would ask any intelligent reader if, with the best trill in the 
sporld, he can see in one line out of every hundred anything more than the fruits of 
imagination. So even the little grains of troth, which may be hidden amongst this 
chaff, must necessarily be distrusted. If the public is thus enlightened by a missionar y 
who has lived and worked in China, what then must be the quality of the eritinqi 
of others? And his book passes foi an authoritative source, from which serious-mi nded 
authors have drawn) 0 iniita tores, aervum pecus. 
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religious perfection necessary to reach this region of highest bliss, 
they settled somewhere in the Lu-shar Jgf [i| or Lu mountains, 
in the vicinity of laKe Po-yang. The reason why they called “their 
friary by the name of White Lotus, is described as follows: “Si6 
“Ling-yun arrived in the Lu mountains, and no sooner had he 
“met with Hwui-yuen than he respectfully yielded himself up to 
“him, heart and soul. He then built close to the monastery a 
“terrace, translated there the Nirwana-Sutra, 'and dug a pond, 
“in which he planted white lotus flowers. On this account, Hwui- 
“yuen and his sages, who at that time devoted themselves to 
‘salvation m the T.and of Purity, were called the White Lotus 
‘‘community” ‘). Possibly also the following mirac’e contributed 
to the adoption of the name.. “Oaky a Hwui-ngan sorely felt 
“the want of a clepsydra in this mountain-recess. He therefore 
“placed twelve lotusses on the water-surface, which whirled round 
“with the ripples and thus divided the days and the nights, serving 
‘him as a timekeeper in. his work of salvation”*). 

After this we read no more of the brotherhood for several 
ages. We have, however, reliable evidence that it existed openly 
in the eleventh century as a society of Salvationists occa- 
sionally even rejoicing in imperial favour. “In the second year 
“of the Khing lih period (1042)”. says the Fuh-tm fung ki, 
“the Dharma-master Pen-jd, who had lived on the jl ung-yih 
“mountain, assembled one hundred tnemners of the Buddhist 
“clergy, to hold for one year a continuous penitential service 
“accoiding to the Flower of the Dharma (the Lotus). In the 
“seventh month of that year, the Military lntendant of the Impe- 
rial Horses, Li Tsunsdb, reported this at an imperial audience; 
“upon which the emperor bestowed upon Pen-jft the title of 
“Shen-chao or Div.ne Light, and a red square gown (a kashaya ?). 
“Once upon a time he had seen a tiger lying on the south- 
“westem side of the mountain, and beaten it with his staff, 
“saying: ‘This is no place for thee to abide’; upon which the beast 
“had bowed its head and departed. On the spot where the. tiger 
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“had lain he then built a hermitage, and now, in the course of 
“the year afore-mentioned, he returned to it, to sojourn there to 
“the purpose of following the religious institutions of the Lu 
“mountains. In concert with Sihn Kung-chang he sought and 
“found a number of men resembling the (former) sages (of the 
' brotherhood), with whom he formed a White Lotus community, 
“which m six or seven years grew into a large convent. The em- 
“peror, who .ad often heard of their salvation-practices, gave them 
“a sign-board to affix over the entrance, displaying the inscription : 
“White Lotus ” '). 

Then there is silence again for more than two centuries, until 
suddenly vve find the sect mentioned in the Historical Books oi 
the Mongol house of Jenghiz and Kublai, in one breath with the 
school of the White Cloud, as often making common cause with 
rebels. We have already mentioned this on page 150 . The sect wa~ 
then a prey to government persecution, as we learn from tUe 
following extract from the Standard Histories of the Ming dynasty : 
“Han Lin-’rh, also known as the son of Mrs. Li, was an inha- 
bitant of Lwan-ch'ing (in western Chihli). His ancestors had 
*been condemned to perpetual exile, because they had seduced 
“the people to burn incense in White Lotus communities; and 
“when the Yuen dynasty was drawing to a close, his father, 
“called Shan-tnng, had loudly proclaimed abroad the ominous 
“assertion that a great disturbance was about to break out in 
“the empire, and that the Buddha Maitreya would be born in this 
“world. In Honan and the country between the YangtszB and 
“the Hwai, the ignorant people generally believed him. A person 
“from Ying-cheu (in north? vestern Nganhwui), called Liu Fuh- 
“tfhng, with his fellow villagers Tu Tsun-tao, Lo Wen-soh and 
“Shing Wen-yuh, over and over again spread the report that 
“Shan-tung was a descendant in the eighth degree from Hwui 
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“Tsung of the Sang dynasty, and therefore the appointed lord of 
‘the Empire of toe Centre. Then killing a white horse and a 
“black bull, tney swore an Oath (of fraternity) befpre Heaven 
"and Earth, and, planned to raise troops. As badges these wore red ' 
“kercniet's round their heads. But m the tittn month of tne eleventh 
“year of the Chi ching period (1351) thb matter gov wind. Liu 
“Fuh-t e ung and his followers tied to Ying-cheu aud there revolted, 
“while Shan-tung-was seized by the authorities and put to Jdeatn’’ l ). 
Then follows a description of trbe rebellion ; how flan I in-’rh in 
1355 had himself proclaimed emperor, and how at nis death 
in 1365 or 1366” this dignity was transferred to his far more 
capable brother in arms Chu Yuen-chang ^ JC jft a Buddhist 
monk. This was the renowned founder, of the Ming dynasty, known 
in nistory as T'ai Tsu. 

Do not these few lines, well considered, contain a great deal 
of information ? ^These zealots for the Buddbist Messiah were the 
offspring of persscuted members of the White Lotus religion ; hence 
those members murd have been married people with families; 
consequently, the monastic order had at that time achieved its 
transiormation into a formal church, split into lay-communities. 
The prophets and leaders of these religious corporations could 
dispose of whole armies of partisans rising in open rebellion, yea, 
they even set up a man of their .own against the legal emperor, and 
‘achieved a revolution by which a tcllow-Buddhisl was placed on the/ 
throne. Does not all this intimate that the White Lofcus Church must 
have had its congregations all over China? Sectarianism nourished; 
it wa° — ‘who knows since when? a prey to state- persecution. But 4 
it did not placidly turn the other cheek it realized the power of 
solidarity, and" threw its weight in the balance of the fate of tbe 
emuire and the throne. And a heavy weight, it was! 

Soon, hqwever, the Lotus church was to experience that lugrati- 
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tude ia the world’s reward, for in 1594, as we saw on page 82, 

» this same emperor whom it had raised to the throne, threatened 
with capital punishment all its members, together with the 
clergy living among the laity. Thus, since the same measure was 
applied to tha clergy and the sectarians, it seems probable 
that both were deemed culpable of the same sin: that of performing 
religious work in ordinary secular life. We must conclude that 
the Lotus church remained a chief object of state-persecution under 
subsequent emperors of the Ming dynasty, from the fact that 
we find it mentioned nrst among the prohibited sects in the first 
article of the Law against Heresy, which that dynasty called into 
existence. 

We know no particulars about these persecutions. It if. as yet 
questionable whether any information on this head nas been 
preserved in the historical books of that epoch, and may some 
day come to light. But there are two further reasons which 
irresistibly compel us to believe, that the sect Has had to endure 
much hard persecution in the Ming epoch. Jo the first placfc, it 
Is altogether incredible that a dynasty, so tyrannically opposed 
to Buddhism as we described on pp. 81 and foil., should have 
let the Lotus heresies flourish freely and spread in peace. And 
in the second place, it cannot otherwise be explained why the 
sectarians, in the sixteenth century should take up such a hostile 
position against the dypasty when its <dory and its power were, 
waning. In earlier days they laid vigorously assisted its founder in 
the struggle for the throne; — now they showed a different face, 
and . did all in their power to 'overthrow the dynasty, 
y As we saw on pages 8S arid 8? rebellion* broke out in 1 566, 
when an imperial decree roused the persecution of Buddhism to 
it's highest pitch. The pursuits and enterprises, strugglings and 
campaigns of the sect might be a most interesting study, if we could 
get sufficient data ana material. But we find nothing chronicled 
concerning it in the histories exoepl the following lines of con- 
siderable interest, occurring in chapte ■ 257 (fol^. 5 and 6) of the 
History of the Ming Dynasty: 

.‘{Before that time, Wang Shen, a man from Ki-cheu (situated 
“north-west of Peking;, had received incense from a wicked fox, 
“and then placed himself' at tne nead of the White Lotus sect, 
“calling himself the headman of the sect of Smelling Incense *)• 
“Amougst -his followers were ■propagation-chiefs of various rank, 

l) Thus, evidently, this sect wr e ubdivasion of tho White Lotus religion. Coinp. 
pnge 15v. 
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“also heads of congregations, and other |title-bearers, who had 
“their branches in the region round about the imperial residence, 
“as also in Shantung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, and SzS-ch c wen. 
“Wang Shen lived in the village of the Stone Buddiia in Lwan- 
“cheu (in the extreme north-east of Chihli). His followers and 
“partisans paid him there ready money, which they called court- 
“tribute, and kept up with him, by means of flying bamboo-slips, 
“a correspondence about their stratagems, with a velocity ot 
“several hundred miles a day. In the ?3rd year of the Wan 
“lih period (1595) Wang Slum was taken prisoner by the 
“authorities and sentenced -to death, but thvoug/i bribery he eoa- 
“trived to '‘scape. He then proceeded to the capital, where he 
“managed to attach cognates of the ilnperial family and palace- 
officials to his religion. 

“After matters had coupe to this pass, his disciple Li Kwoh 
“yung set up a separate sect, whifth made use of written ani 
“spoken formulas to evoke spirits. Now between these two 
“sects jealousy arose, which resulted in the whole matter coming 
“to lignv. In the 42nd year (1614) Wang Shen was again 
“seized by the authorities, and five years afterwards he died in 
“prison. His son Hao-hien, as also Sii Hung-ju from Kd-y6 (in 
“south-west Shantung) and Yii Hung-chi from Wu-yih (in Chihli) 
“joined the sect, the result being a new influx of followers” '). 

“Thus opened the year (viz. 1622), when Hao-hien saw the 
“Liao-tung region entirely lost to the dynasty (conquered by the 
“Manchus), and rebellious people on all sides ready for any extra- 
vagance. He then planned with Sii Hung-jil and other adherents 
“simultaneously to take up arms on mid-autumn day of thal 
“year. But the plan got wind, and so Sii hung-jti was obliges 
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“to commence the insurrection before the appointed time. He 
“took the title of emperor Chung-hing Fuh-lieh, and called this 
“year the first of the Hing ailing period of the Great Ch'ing 
“dynasty. They wore a rr l kerchief round their heads as insignia. 
“In the fifth month, on the day wu-shen, they took Yun- 
“ch c ing (in western Shantung), Sifter which they also surprised 
“Tseu, Tbng and Yih (i. e v the southern strip of Shantung, east 
“of the Great Canal), and their hosts grew to several myriads” 

u 

The details of the campaign,, which the historian then gives, 
we may pass over. The end of Sft Hung-jtl’s insurrection was. 
that after a number of defeats chiefly inflicted by the general 
Chao Yen jjg , he was besieged by this warrior in the city of Tseu, 
“Here tie repulsed all attacks for three months, until the victuals 
“weic consumed and the rebels all flocked out of the town to 
“submit themselves. Hung-jii tried to escape, alone, on horse- 
‘back, but he was captured, and his whole army, more thau 
“47,000 strong, was subdued. Chao Yen then made a circumstantial 
“report; the victory was oommpnicated to the imperial ancestors 
“in their temple, prisoners of war v»ci.e presented to the emperor, 
“and Sii Hung-ju was cut to pieces in public. He had trodden 
“down Shantung for twenty years, and possessed there no less 
“than two miliioas of followers and adherents, who were not 
“subjected or slain until mow” *). This imperial victory also decided 
the fete trf Yu Hung-chi and Wang Hao-hien. Their troops were 
defeated, and they themselves were captured and put to death. 

What -strikes us particularly in this account, is the energy 
displayed by the Lotus society, and its. powerful organization. 
Animated by faith in the coming Messiah, who was to bring 
deliverance from oppression and persecution, and would restore 
the church ot Buddha to its ancient glory, the people were held 
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together for years by the vigorous hand of Wang Shen, who 
sent his propagandists over six provinces, and went himself 
to Peking to make converts among the imperial family and 
the court. Thus the society grew into a power which brought 
thousands under arms, and by an open rebellion greatly furthered 
the attacks of the Manchu armies which harassed the dynasty 
from the north. But it failed in it3 attempt to overthrow the 
dynasty, and some myriads of sectarians, no doubt, were put to 
the sword by a merciless, vindictive victor. The puerile explana- 
tion which the Confucian historian gives of Wang Shen’s influence 
and power, we must simply take as a proof of his credulity, 
ignurauce and prejudice ’). 

Tho further history of the Lotus sect falls within the reign of 
the Ts c ing dynasty, still to this hour in possession of the empire, 
the throne and the crown. This history L simply a part of the 
general history of the state-persecutions and of the disturbances 
and revolts organized by the 3ects for self-defence, to which we. 
shall devote the second volume of this work. We shall see, that 
the fate of the Lotus sect in this- still unfinished period of its 
existence, evinces its bitter suffering and struggling probably as 
much as it did under the Yuen and the Ming dynasties. 

This' mysterious, powerful community, accommodated to the 
religious instincts of the masses and, by satisfying their cravings for 
salvation, able to hold its own, in spite of bloody persecution and 
oppression, is certainly well worthy of our interest. We naturally 
long for some knowledge of its doctrine and ritualism, its 
constitution and organization, its purpose aud aspirations, about 
which the codices and the constitution of China leave us in 
total darkness. The reader will therefore readily understand, that 


1) The rebellions of this sect towards the close of the Yuen and the Ming dynasties 
we find shortly described by Mr. Stanton in the China Review XXI, pp. 100 and foil. 
He gives no translations of texts, so that nearly all the striking peculiarities of the 
Chinese historians are lost; moreover, like most up-to-date writers, he 1ms shuffled oil 
the old-fashioned prejudice that solid work demands a candid mention of the sources 
drawn from. He also commits the strange blunder of identifying the Lotus sect with 
various political societies, preferably beginning with the so-called Yellow Turban rebels 
who disturbed China in the second century A.D. ; any reasons *why they should be all 
mixed up into such an olla-podrida are, of course, wanting. The bad example 
of earlier writere seems to have infected him; indeed, Newboid and Wilson were 
guilty of similar baseless identifications (see: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Vi, p. 120). These winters assert — on what grounds they 
do not say — that the notorious Heaven and Earth league originated with the sect 
df .the Yellow Turbans. C'est ainsi qu'on ccrit Vhistoirc. If authors would only write 
0 little less about Chinese matters which* they do not know, and Btudy the souroes a 
little, science would reap the benefit. 
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when some seventeen years ago I settled in China a second time 
for ethnographical research, this sect, and Sectarianism in general, 
were amongst the first items on my programme. Ohang-cheu, 
Ts'Qen-cfyeu and Hing-hwa, the south-eastern departments of Fuh- 
kien, of which I understood the vernacular, were my principal 
field of study. A considerable length of time passed away without 
my finding there a trace of a White Lotus sect, and X was 
constantly assured by everybody that anything so abominable was 
not to he found among them. But this disappointment finally 
changed to some- satisfaction when rumours reached me of the 
existence of three sects, and when,. at Amoy, I succeeded in making 
the acquaintance of some of their members. 

They were, however, very uncommunicative and reserved, 
and I began to despair of pumping information out o f them, 
when help came from a side from which It might least of all be 
expected, viz. from the official heresy-persec.ution. Early in 1887 
there appeared in Ts'Uen-cheu a -manifesto from the Prefect, 
ordering his Sub-prefects to set - abqpit the persecution and exter- 
mination of the three sects vigorously. These zealous mandarins, as 
it behooved them, at once began operations, and each in his own 
district hurled proclamations against the sects. The manifesto with 
which the Bai-fang-t c ing or Maritime Sub-prefect of Amoy 
appeared on the stage, ran as follows: 

*1, Tang, Substitute Prefect, specially appointed Maritime Sub- 
* prefect of Amoy in the department of Ts'hen-cheu, issue the fol- 
lowing severe prohibition: 

“Li, the Prefect of the department of Ts-tlen-cheu, sends me 
“under date of the 11th of the twelfth mont’ of this year a 
“missive, in which he states that the establishing of vegetarian 
“halls, the holding of meetings by abstainers from animal food, 
“and the beguiling of the people by heretical doctrines, are 
“detrimental to customs and .morals (fung-suh) and to the 
“human heart. In the 17th year of the Kia khing^ period 
“(A.D. 1812) people guilty' thereof were arrested, imprisoned, 
“and prosecuted; but of late years lawless' villains, old aCquaint- 
“ances of those people, have cropped up again, ami frequently 
“ventured secretly to establish several vegetarian, halls. There 
“are among them chiefly members of the Lung-hwa„ the 
“Sien-tHen and the Kin-t'ang sects. Moreover, vagabonds 
“from elsewhere, as Li Wen-ch'ing and others, have secretly 
“come to the chief city of the department and bought houses for 
“the propagation of their doctrines; they have induced young 
“women and girls to join their congregations and to acknowledge 
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‘them as masters and themselves as pupils, and other things oi 
"the kind. Lascivious indulgence in works of darkness, in places 
“where the sexes associate together, causes corruption of morals 
“and customs; such things are shocking and deplorable in a high 
“degree. The Prefect had opened an inquiry into the above matters, 
‘and was just occupied in arrests and rigorous examinations, when 
‘suddenly a literary graduate of the second rank, Khiu Kia-shu 
'etc. wrote to him that certain vagabonds had lately established 
‘vegetarian halls in the ward of Chastity and Filial Conduct, in 
‘the Pumpkin pavilion, and in other places ; that they there held 
‘meetings with their disciples, and only a short time ago had 
‘also bought the ground which formerly belonged to Shi Tsing- 
: hai and Heu Tung-yuen, where they were now busy raising 
‘storied buildings. As propagandists they principally employed 
“poor wives, who introduced widows, feeble folks, aged women 
“and virgins, and by such intercourse these persons were incited 
“and seduced to bad deeds. On these grounds the petitioners 
“entreated the Prefect to instruct bis police to expel and disperse 
“these people, to arrest pnd prosecute them, and put a stop to 
“their deeds. The Prefect then commanded his detectives to seal 
“up all the vegetarian halls, and to take in custody all egetarians 
“of both sexes, and he examined and prosecuted them. Now apart 
“from the orders issued by the Prefect to track everywhere the 
“headmen of the sects in Ts Qen-cheu, viz. Li Wen-ch*ing, Yep 
“T‘ien and others, that they may be arrested and rigorously 
‘prosecuted, he asks me to issue proclamations, announcing that 
“the sects are altogether forbidden, and also to track and arrest 
“their members, and send them up for prosecution. 

‘In obedience to that missive, I command my police to 
“track and seize ( , these culprits; besides, I issue this prohibition. 
“Herewith then I proclaim that I expect you, the people of 
‘whatever sort in Amoy, to knew and understand, that the 
“establishing of vegetarian halls and the holding of meetings 
“therein, to fast and worship the Buddhas and beguile the public 
‘by “left Tao’Y are most pernicious to good manners and 
“customs (fung-suh) and to the human mind. If after the 
“publication of this proclamation people should be enticed by 
“vegetarian religions, let everyone admonish them incessantly. 
“And should any venture to violate this order willingly and 
“knowingly, and clandestinely establish a vegetarian hall; or 
“should men and women assemble together, or any one indulge 
“in proselytism, then, if the matter be detected, either by 
“arrests made by the police, or by evidence obtained from 
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"persons examined — the culprits shall be seized, examined and 
"prosecuted, while the halls shall be sealed and confiscated. And 
"there will be no question of indulgence or release. Everyone 
"therefore should respectfully obey this special proclamation! 

"Given on the 20th of the 12th month of the 12th year of the 
"Kwang s'tl period (18th of Jan. 1887)’’ ’)• 

Of the effects of this anti-heretical crusade outside Amoy, not 
much came to my knowledge; only some vague, hut tenacious 
rumours about cruel scourging in the Prefect’s Yamen and con- 
demnations to exile, circulated tn the department for a consi- 
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derable time. In Amoy, however, I had a better opportunity 
of watching the official proceedings. These were not nearly as 
bad as I had imagined ; in China also the bark is worse than the. 
bite. As, is the rule in this realm with official plans in general, 
those of the -pub-prefect transpired through the yamen-doors; 
moreover, the sectarians in the city of Ts'tfen-cheu timely warned 
their brethren all around against the gathering storm. The reli- 
gious meetings, which generally took place in ordinary dwelling- 
houses, were altogether stopped, and ttxe police caught nobody. 
They only extorted a good number of strings of coins from some 
real 01 supposed sectaiians, and the prosecution craze soon cooled 
down. The Lung-hwa sefct, the principal oi the three, re-opened 
its meetings; hut men and women now assembled separately, lest 
Confucian zealots should feel offended and hocked, and denounce 
them anew for violation 0/ the good, orthodox morals, which < 
demand a strict separation of the sexes. 

This tempest which raged over the sects rendered me good 
service. A few days after the above proclamation was posted up, 

I had a visit from Li Fung-sun, one of the sectarians whose 
acquaintance I had made. Formerly as mute as a fish with respect, 
to his sect, he now was quite communicative, and I realized „ 
once that fear drove him to the fellow-heretic who lived so 
quietly under foreign colours beyond the reach of the mandarin’s 
clutches. Producing a parcel of old, dog’s-eared papers, par- 
tially sewed together in hook lorm, he assured me that I would 
find therein the answers to my former questions ; he felt anxious, 
he added, to temporarily rid himself and his co-religionists 
of these documents, whioh might bring them all to grief, should 
it occur to the police to sdarch his house. Of course I accepted 
the papers with the most obliging egotism ; and after that, the 
man frequently came to see me, and no longer withheld any 
information regarding his religion the key to which he had so 
confidently placed in »ny hands. 

I could, indeed, by no means do without his precious help in 
deciphering the papers. For I found therein a hardly intelligible 
mixture of Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism, mostly in fragment- 
ary extracts; and in many places the writing was hardly legible. 
They evidently formed a kind of manual for the use of oue who 
knew his business pVetty well by heart: desultory notes lor reli- 
gious teachers and leaders, to assist their memory. r l'be owner 
positively assured me that the fraternity possessed no other, 
writings, except extracts from ordinary Buddhist sutras, and that 
all their scriptures were proscribed by the mandarins.. My dearest 
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wish would now be realized: from these papers I could draw up 
a rough sketch of that mysterious, persecuted portion of China's 
religious system. Other members of tiie sects, whose tongues now 
became remarkably loosened, and visits to their religious meetings 
have supplied useful material to elaborate that sketch. 

The sects existing in Amoy are the three .notified by the Prelect 
of Ts‘flen-cheu in his mandate to the sub-prefects (p. 170). As 
this mandate was given to all these officers, we must conclude that 
those congregations exist in several parts of his jurisdiction, if 
not in all. My Chinese informants' unanimously affirmed this. The 
Kin-t c ang -sect, or according to the Amoy pronunciation Kim- 
t6ng, “the Guildhall", we may at once dismiss, as it is merely 
a branch of the Lung-hwa sect, with the same tenets, organiza- 
tion and ritual, so much so that the members attend each 
other’s meetings. It keeps under its wings more particularly 
people from the Hing-hwa department, situated north of Ts'Uen- 
cheu, who have migrated in considerable numbers to various 
towns southward. This sect pretends to have its branches 
throughout the province, all held together by one headman living 
somewhere in Hing-hwa. About this mysterious heresiarch I 
;ould obtain no information but that fie is a Buddhist monk, 
duly consecrated. Nor did I ever receive any satisfactory explan- 
ation of the name of the sect. Is this an allusion to the abodes 
' of delight, to which, by cultivation of virtue and perfection, the 
members try to elevate themselves and others) It was quite 
usual in China even in long past ages, to give this name to 
certain terrestrial abodes of fabulous Taoists, who according to 
their peculiar methods had succeeded* in creating for themselves 
a condition of immortality and bliss. Be this as it may, the Kin- 
tang sect confirms what we pointed out on page 156, that divi- 
uons of a sect may bear different names. 

So two societies only remain to be studied: the Sien-tien 
and the L u n g-h w a sect. Although one in principle and aspiration, 
viz. Salvation, as indeed we believe all Chinese sects to be, they 
are far from -similar in other respect'’. While the former is 
most positively adverse to religious ritualism, show and activity, 
the other is its exact opposite, and would probably be so in a 
much stronger measure if the members wore not compelled, for 
fear of persecution, to moderate themselves in outward religious 
work. In this ritualism -of the Lung-hwa society the Buddhist 
element pre-dominates in eveiy respect, its institutions being 
moulded entity upon Buddhist monasticism. 

The two sects are well worthy of the attention of students of 
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East- Asiatic religion. They possess everything appertaining to a 
complete religions system: fotrtdeis and prophets, a pantheon, 
Commandments, moral philosophy, initiation and consecration, 
religious ritual, sacred books and writings, even theology, a 
Paradise and Hell — everything borrowed principally from 
Mahayanistic Buddhism, and partially from old-Ohinese philosophy 
and cosmogony. It is through these societies that religious feeling, 
piety, and virtue, created by the expectation of reward or punish- 
ment hereafter, flourish amongst the people, who but for the 
sects would live in utter ignorance about these matters, as Con- 
fucius and his school have written or said nothing of import- 
ance on the same, and the Taoist aspirations to perfection by 
virtue and religion have evidently died. But this does not mean 
that both sects have derived nothing from Confucianism and 
Taoism. Their syncretic character pre-supposes just the contrary; 
but we may not anticipate here what will come out often 
enough in the two following chapters, devoted respectively to 
the two sects. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE SIKS-T'lKN SECT. 

The name Sien t c ien ^ ^ itself indicates the Taoist charac- 
ter of the sect which bears it . 0 It is borrowed, from ancient Taoist 
and Confucian philosophy, and .thus comes down from a time 
when no such thing as Buddhism was known in China. It means "to 
precede heaven 1 ’, and stands in contra-distinction to heu tHen 
Jz, "to follow heaven". Both these terms mean : regulating 
one’s acts and conduct after the Tao or course of the Universe 
by strictly conforming to the demands of the annual seasons and 
natural phenomena which the Tao creates (comp. p. 8 ); but the 
former implies, moreover, doing so by one’s own initiative, without 
being compelled thereto in any way by heaven. This method of 
seeking bliss and perfection is, of course, sublimer than the other, 
though that too is of the highest value and excellence. 

Confucius, himself a Taoist, is considered to be the father of 
both methods. For they are mentioned for the first time in one 
of the appendices of the Tih (see p. 10 ), called Wen yen 
the authorship of which is generally ascribed by the Chinese to 
the Sage. "The great man is he who brings his virtue in con- 
formity with heaven and earth, his intellect with sun and moon, 
*1118 rules of conduct with the four seasons, his good or bad fate 
•with the spirits and the gods. He precedes heaven, and conse- 
•quently heaven does not go against him ; he follows heaven and 
"reverently conforms to the four seasons, and so again heaven 
"does cot go against him ; will not this be the case in a stronger 
"degree with men, spirits and gods!” 1 ). 

In the course of centuries this Confucian ground-tneme of the 
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lhaist system has led to much philosophical speculation ; but we 
need not enter upon that. For the right understanding of the name 
of the sect we must not, however, omit to state, that the word 
sien t*ien also means ‘that which has preceded heaven", thus, 
pre-celestiaL Thinkers oi all times have seen in it an allusion 
to a certain early period, which by dint of reasoning has been 
found to be that which closed with the reign of China's first 
sovereign, the mythical Fuh-hi (see p. 39). Aftejr mm came the 
‘middle celestial" ( fjf ) period, when Shemnung (see ibid.) ruled 
the empire; and which was followed by the post-celestial or heu 
t'ien, when the emperor Hwang (27tb pent b.C.) wielded the 
sceptre. According to Chinese chronolbgers, these three epochs 
together embraced some 255 years, falling perhaps between 2852 
and 2597 b.C. And so the name of the sect implies also' that the 
members date its foundation back to the very earliest times of 
which China pretends to have any knowledge. They claim, indeed, 
for their founder none less than the primeval power who . then, 
and before all times, ruled the universe, viz. the Wu-kih 
or Apex of Nothingness. 

What is this power? To answer this question we must know 
the outlines of the ancient authentic dogma of the origin of 
the universe, as it was expounded in the Yih, the chief bible 
of Taoists for all times. All that exists, says that dogma, has 
evolved from the centre of. the .celestial sphere, called Tai- 
kih -fc , fjg or Orand Apex, the only fixed point in the firma- 
ment, round which the heavens revolve. That north pole thus 
represents the power which creates day and night, light and dark- 
ness, heat and cold, in short, it is the creator of the world's 
course or Tao, and the cause of the seasons, by which all that 
lives is produced, sustained, and destroyed, and through which 
the natural phenomena are brought about. This eternal, annually 
recurring process of creation the Yih describes in the following 
terms: ‘Hence there is in the process of metamorphosis (evolu- 
tion) a Grand Apex, which produces the two regulating powers 
“(viz. the Tang ^ or light, heat, etc., and the Yin or 
‘darkness, cold, etc., the alternating operations of which consti- 
tute the Tao). They produce the four phases of Nature (the 
‘seasons), from which the eight kwa are born, which determine 
*a good and evil fate, which bring forth the great business (of 
•human life)" 1 ). These kwa are the eight chief phenomena of 
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nature, namely the celestial and terrestrial energy, vapours, heat, 
thunder, wind, water, mountains, represented by combinations of 
entire and broken lines, thus : 



This ia the -cosmogonic science of China in a nutshell, a sacred 
theorem, the cortectness of a single iota of which no sage in 
all the realm ever presumed to dispute. Nor did it ever occur 
'to any, by mere speculation to lend more colour and depth to 
the picture, until a certain Cheu Tun-i %. appeared on 
the stage of life. He died between A. D. 1068 and 1078 , 
66 years old, after a glorious career as statesman. In a short 
essay, entitled T‘ai-kih fu shwoh *«■»> * Dissertation on 
the Map of the Qrand Apex", this miracle of wisdom developed 
the theme of the Yih in a manner which threw the learned 
world for ever into ecstasies, and- once and for all secured him a 
place of honour in the school of philosophy of the Sung dynasty, 
of which Chu Hi is the grandmaster. The opening words of this 
celebrated document are: "The Apex of Nothingness, and then the 
Qrand Apex" '). 

Because of this dictum, and certain opinions pronounced m still 
older times, it has become the fashion among philosophers to 
believe the Apex of Nothingness to be an older, and therefore a 
higher power than the Qrand Apex, a power representing Eternity 
in the past, the Endless in time; Kib indeed signifies an ultimate 
beginning or end, and Wu-kih the absence of such a beginnings 
In this sense the term occurs, as far as known, for the first time 
in the work of. Lieh-tszS an apocryphal philosophical 

treatise which may have been written m one of the first four 
centuries of our era, or even earlier, but about the origin of which 
we know nothing with certainty 2 ). We read there (chap. V) that 
Tang, the founder of the Shang dynasty (18th cent. b.C.), discussed 
with his sage minister Hia Eih J| tj£ the origin and the end of 
things; — since the time of the Wu-kih or from all eternity, 
thus the latter spoke, things have had a beginning and an end, 
that is to say, an existence; but we do hot know whether this 

The third Appendix, 

o a s s5 a- The T^ai-kih t% shwoh is to he found in the biography * 
of it* author, occurring in chap. 427 of the official History of the Sung Dynasty. 

2) See my Religious System of China, Book I. p. 680 
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.is the case also- with the several parte of the Universe. Therefore, 
thus was T'ang’s conclusion, "non-existence had no ultimate 
"beginning (wu-kih), but existence will have an. ultimate end; — 
"beyond past eternity (wu-kih) there has been no second, nor 
"will this be the case with future eternity” ')• 

So the Apex of Nothingness or the Endless in time was the 
highest and sole universal power working in the chaos ; it therefore 
represents the very oldest period of the Cosmos, when there was 
as yet nd northern pole or Grand Apex, much less any alternate 
operations of a Yang and a Yin. But the Buddhists explained 
the matter in their own peculiar way, and took the term in the 
sense of "Apex of Non-existence”, identifying it with their never 
understood NirwAna. So also did the Sien-t c ien sect. The Apex of 
Nothingness being the origin of everything, the sect naturally 
considers it to be its founder. It existed in the sien-t'ien epoch; 
and similarly the sect considers this to be the time of the 
foundation of its principles and tenets. 

In the papers of this society I find, indeed, the Wu-kih mentioned 
explicitly both as its founder and as the developer of the world. 
Pan-ku jgt "jjj , the mythical unraveller of the chaos, did not set 
to work until commissioned thereto by the Wu-kih, and the 
product was the Saha- world ( ), as the Buddhists call 
the earth, the abode of all who are subject to transmigration and 
suffering, and for whom saving Buddhas appear. Then the Light- 
making Buddhas or Dlpankara ( ^ •fljl) came < the predecessors of 
Qakyamuni, all preachers of the doctrines of salvation, and conse- 
quently of the doctrihes of the Sien-t'ien society. They were all 
sent down by the Wu-kih. Lao-tszfc was one of them, and there- 
fore ranks as a prophet of the oldest and highest order. This 
mixture of Buddhistic and genuine Chinese myth we find inter- 
woven with classical and' unclassical traditions regarding the 
sovereigns of the most ancient mythical times, until it brings us 
down to the mid-celestial period of Shen-nung. It is then that 
QSkyamuni appears upon the scene as an incarnation or emissary 
of the Grand Apex, in order to restore to its former glory and 
purity the Dharma, or Universal Order instituted by the hosts 
of the Buddhas who preceded him. 

But even long after that, the Apex of Nothingness sent down 
a Buddha for the salvation of mankind. "The very highest Wu- 
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kih, our Old Patriarch”, so the manuscripts tell us, the first 
breath of the chaos,, which in far remote antiquity himself came 
down into the world to save men and spirits from the ocean 
of suffering — “once again went up the steps of his court-hall, 
“and thus spoke to the Buddhas : “Since the creation of the heavens 
“ninety-six milliards of my children of both sexes, born of the 
“womb, were put down on the earth; up to this day these are 
“entangled and confounded in Saba (suffering); their genuine cha- 
racter is submerged (in evil), and nobody kindles among them 
“the light of self-improvement; how then shall they return to 
“this their home? In the pre-celestial period I ordered the light-, 
“making Buddhas to bring salvation to two milliards of Taoist 
“anchorites ; in the middle celestial period 1 sent salvation through 
“the Qakya.Buddha to two milliards of Buddhist Sangha-members ; 
“there remain still ninety-two milliards. ■Of people to be saved. The 
“post-celestial period now governs thd*NvtJfld, and I do not yet 
“know who will descend to the earth and lead my children of 
“both sexes back to their home”. None of the Buddhas ventured 
“to answer; only the Patriarch Lo, moved by compassion, left 
“their ranks and addressed his Lord, saying: “I will descend into 
“the world and live there, to bring salvation to Your children 
“and lead them back to their home ; Your holy will in this 
“matter however is as yet unknown to me”. And the Old Father, 
“joyful and cheered, handed to the Patriarch Lo his instruc- 
tions. He accepted them, and descended to the earth, there 
“cleared the waste, and made the doctrine shine clear and bright. 
“And so, this our lay community exists since the Bodhisatwa 
“(emperor) of the dynastic generation of the Wan lih period 
“(1573 — 1620) of the Ming dynasty; fasting and improvement of 
“the conduct dates from that first Patriarch. His tribal-name was 
“Lo, hi3 name Hwai; his (clerical) designation was Wu-khung, 
e. Aroused to Nirwana” *). 
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The birth-place of this saving, incarnate Buddha was, thus the 
manuscript papers go on to relate, Teng-hiang , a place 
situated at five Chinese miles distance from the chief city of the 
Tsih-mih gp ||| district, which forms part of the department of 

Lai-cheu ^ , in the province of Shantung. According to some, 

this was his forty-ninth existence. He lost his father, Lo Lwan- 
lung jj|| H! ^ , when he was seven years old; his mother, Fuh- 
chen or Fuh-kwang J| , died when he was thirteen. 

His second name or t s z 8 , adopted at a mature age, was Ying- 

chu His wife was a member of the Ching Up tribe. At the 

age of thirteen he was enlisted in the army to replace his paternal 
uncle, and went to Peking, where he lived in the Chung-i street 
Hi Yung-tsi gate ( jj§ ); but though his body 

dwelled in the army, his heart walked in the road of salvation. 
He studied religion in the Kin-kuh convent ( & & ^ ) with a 
teacher named Wu-ying , and afterwards had yet another 

wise Buddhist to instruct him. Three years later he journeyed to 
Hukwang, where he remained for some time on the T'ai-yoh 
mountain ( is: & Ul) under guidance of the teacher T c ien-yuen 
Jz J| , and finally he settled in the cave of the White Cloud 

( 6 ) on the Kiu-hwa mountain ( Iji Ul ), near Nanking. 

Here he accepted the Buddhist commandments, and received ordi- 
nation. Then he returned to Peking, where with the financial 
help of a well-to-do follower, called Liu Pen-t c ung tS> he 

published a work, entitled Wu pu iuh c/feh 3l flU > “Six 

Books in Five Sections”, a product of syncretism, written on 
the principle that “the three religions are but one system” 
— and destined to bring salvation to every 
one, both\in the lay world and the clerical. 

It was in the bouse of this patron of his religious work that 
Lo Hwai commenced, his career as a prophet. He held meetings 
there for laudation of Buddha’s sacred name; but soon these aroused 
the attention and indignation of a professor of the Hanlin col- 
lege, named Yang Ming-kuh ^ BJ} .. This Confucian worthy did 
not. tarry, but sent out his policemen to arrest the heresiarch. 
In. erect posture, instead of humbly crouching down, the prophet 
confronted the high persecutor, who, enraged by such impudence, 
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awarded him twenty strokes with the stick. Liu Pen-fung, like- 
wise arrested, received ten blows more. After this, the two friends 
were delivered up to the Palace, where the emperor himself 
interrogated them. The demise of an empress-dowager caused the 
inqaest to be accounted, and for the time being the prophet lay 
in the jail of the Palace, a prey to the bitterest suffering. But 
two very high grandees, surnamed Tang and Wang 3E > friends 
of Liu Pen-t c ung, visited him, and by their consolations cheered 
his soul and roused his drooping spirits. 

At this juncture a priest had arrived from Tibet, who challenged 
all the clergy of the realm to a theological dispute. The name 
of this man was Siao-ym yj\ . The emperor, annoyed that his 
highly civilized states should not produce a sage able to cope 
with that barbarian, ordered all the provinces to be searched for 
such a person, but no match could be found. Then Tang and 
Wang prevailed on His Majesty to let Lo Hwai take up the 
gauntlet. And how glorious was the result! Theological and phi- 
losophical queries and answers of the most transcendental nature 
followed each other in rapid succession, and. neither of the cham- 
pions budged one hair’s breadth before the other, until Lo Hwai 
proposed a question so profound, that poor SiaO-yin immediately 
stood dumb and confessed himself beaten. A full imperial pardon 
was the prophet’s reward. 

But the implacable Tang Ming-kuh was not so easily discon- 
certed, and came forward with the rational thesis that a. prophet 
is no prophet unless he can move, as quick as a hare, with an 
iron helmet of fifty pounds weight on his head, a cuirass of 
double that weight on his body, and boots of fifty pounds weight 
on his legs. Of course the divine messenger immediately subjected 
himself to this rear viable test, nay, he gave even stronger proof 
of his supernatural power by soaring with all these ponderous 
implements of w$r like a cloud over the imperial palace. Great, 
was the consternation among the civil and military authorities who 
witnessed this scene. His Imperial Majesty, awe-struck, bestowed 
upon the worker of this miracle the title of ‘Patriarch Lo 
of Shantung, Holyv Prince” and ‘Great Saint 

of equal rank with the Divas, who protects the Dynasty” 

<«■»***>• 

Thus, fortunately, Lo Hwai’s first acquaintance with the high 
C6nfucian world- however painful in the beginning, took a 
most satisfactory turn. No wonder that the foreign priest 
yearned for more information about the prophet’s doctrine. And 
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the latter, greedy to convert him, at once explained to him the 
elements of it. As it concerns us also to know these, we 
reproduce here the full account of the interview, as we find it 
in the manuscripts: — “Master, thus the foreign priest opened 
“the discussion, you, the Wu-wei Salvationist, have you still 
“other chief principles! If so, please explain them to me. — The 
“glorious and majestic compound of precepts is boundless in its 
“extent, was the reply. — Why do you express yourself in such 
“comprehensive words! — It is heaven, which illumines every- 
thing, and the earth, which extends everywhere, thus answered 
‘the Patriarch, which preach the Truth. — Why do you abstain 
“from sacrificing to Buddha’s images ! — Because heaven and earth, 
“mountains and rivers are . Buddha’s images. — If this be so, 
“thus queried the priest, whence can the man be called com- 
petent to burn a proportionate quantity of incense! And to 
“this the Patriarch answered: Wind, clouds, fog and dew, these 
“are incense-odours. — Then you keep so extremely large an 
“altar of worship, thus spoke the stranger now ; I have not yet heard 
“from you whether you beat drums there. — The thunderclaps 
“which shake heaven and earth, are the drums of- our Law. — 
“You have then drums of the Law; but why hitherto have you 
“not burned any lamps! And the answer came: Sun and moon 
“are our lamps; they burn day and night. -- Then you have 
“burning lamps; but what sort of things do you use for sacrifices ! 
“And the Patriarch spoke: Flowers and fruit offer- constant sacri- 
* flees in all the four seasons. — Offerings of flowers and fruit 
“you have then ; but why is no tea offered by you ! — .The five 
“lakes and the four seas are tea-offerings. — But, continued the 
“priest, we all, yourself not excluded, are creatures too insigni- 
“ficant to bring such comprehensive doctrines into practice. — The 
“body of the Law (the Dharma) tills up the three thousand worlds 
“throughout. — And why do you not tinkle on bells! — Because 
“the claps of the thunder on the drum of the Dharma surpass 
“any sound of bells. — Why do you not send any written 
“prayer’s on high! — Words of wisdom (bodhi) hre the written 
“prayers we send up. — And why do you wave no banners! — The 
“motion of he branches of the trees is the waving of banners. — 
“And now what is the reason why you perform no worship of 
“the Buddhas! — Hours and hours, minutes and minutes perform 
“this worship. — But, the priest finally asked, how is it that 
‘I have not seen you erect halls for the reciting of sutras ! — The 
“boundless void is our sutra-hall, was the repty. Here the priest 
“came to the end of his questionings. He bowed reverently y to 
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fthe earth before the master and thanked him, exclaiming: how 
“excellent is all this, how excellent!’’ ‘) 

Lo Hwai is supposed to have also lived and preacfhed in Tsin- 
yun ^ , a department in the southern part of the province 
of Cltehkiang, and in still other places. At the age Of 'eighty-five 
he entered Nirwana. This event took place •in Pektng, id the Vear 
ting-hai (1647), on the 29th day of the second month. A General 
had a coffin made for him, and he was btmed in the viclnSt^ of 
his homestead. Over his grave a thirteen-storied pagoda was 
erected, the bright glare of which agitated heaven and earth. 

This biography of the founder of the Sien-t c ien and the Lung- 
liwa sects, a mixture of fable and history, is the only original 
one 1 have seen. The work he is said to have Written we have 
never found noticed in a Chinese book, and all my endeavouik 
to get a copy have remained vain. Of great value to us is the 
knowledge that he founded the Wu-wei religion; for now we are 
entitled to identify this with the Sien-t c ien sect, or, at any rate, 
to consider both as closely related. 
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W u-wei ($£ signifies ‘without activity or exertion”, inert- 
ness. The catechism contained in the conversation between Lo Hwai 
and Siao-yin, shows us indeed, that the prophet's religion does not 
attempt to bring Salvation to its adherents by making them indulge 
in an active worship of saints and deities , with offerings of food and 
incense, with dhims and lights. They have no images, no chapels 
or temples, no prayers. They seek perfection and bliss exclusively 
in “words of truth uttered by heaven and earth”, in other words: 
in the' study of Sutras explaining the Dharma or Natural Order, 
which bears sway within an all-embracing and yet empty Universe, 
the only Sutra-hall, the only temple which this sect acknow- 
ledges. To abide in that Nirwana, the realm of Inertness or 
Wu-wei,' is tbe main object of the society; to be admitted there 
at the departure from this life is the height of its ambition. 
It is the “home” mentioned in the story of Lo Hwai’s incarnation 
as the ideal aim towards which all religious endeavours should 
be directed. 

This ideal Paradise evidently played a part in Chinese Buddhism 
even in the early ages of our era. For in certain Yuen Hung 
Han ki ;£? il$£ |E , “ Writings about the Han Dynasty , by 
Tuen Hung” who lived under the Tsin dynasty, we read: 

‘In the west, in the Indian kingdoms, the religion of Buddha 
“prevails. In Chinese, Buddha means “the Intelligent”; by his 
’ “intelligence he enlightens all that lives.. His religion teaches that 
‘the cultivation of goodness and charity are the chief things; 
“it kills no living beings, and exclusively practises purity. Its 
“elect are the Qramanas. This word means in Chinese to stop, 
“for by putting a stop to their inclinations and by doing away 
“with their desires, they find refuge in Wu-wei” *)• 

To keep Wu-wei and Nirwana distinct from each other has evi- 
dently ever been an insoluble problem for Chinese Buddhists. They 
always confound the two things, as various documents show. So 
e. g. did the renowned author Hwui-kiao , in the standard 
biographical work of the. Buddhist church, entitled Kao sang 
cffwen or “Traditions about high placed Clergy", which 

Books of the Later Han Dynasty, ||| ||| the 

Standard History of the period between A.D. 24 and 221; chap, 72, fol. 5 of the Palace 
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he compiled under the Liang dynasty. “Nirwana”, thus he wrote, 
“signifies in Chinese Wu-wei, which means reception into the 
“repose of void nothingness, and spiritual rupture with exertion" '). 

It was, indeed, perfectly natural for a people so slavishly 
attached to their own ancient traditions, to identify an exotic 
philosophical idea, which at most they could but partially under- , 
stand, with one of their own old Taoist or Confucian theories 
dreamed of and much pondered over uy their sages. This Wu-wei 
theory 'was, as a matter of fact, thoroughly homebred, and ol 
the orthodox, old Chinese stamp. Its analogy with the doctrine 
of placid self-surrender to the Tao or Course of the World 
is self-evident. He who desires his own Salvation and that of 
humanity in general, should passively let the all-powerful World’s 
Course regulate a 11 bis manners aDd dealings; through such 
Inactivity or Wu-, ei he assimilates himself with the Tao; and 
the Tao is for the Buddhist identical with the Dharma or Uni- 
versal Order / obedience to which leads infallibly to admittance 
into the realm of Inactivity, Nirwana, the Wu-kih or Apex of 
Nothingness or Non-existence, identification of man’s conduct 
with the World’s Course is thus the chief principle of the Sien- 
tien sect; and indeed, we read in its catechism recited by Lo 
Hwui before Siao-yin, that heaven and earth, mountains and 
livers are its gods, winds- and clouds its incense, thunderclaps 
its drums, sun and moon its sacrificial lamps; flowers and fruit 
produced by the seasons are its meat-offerings, seas and lakes 
its drink-offerings, and the Dniverse its temple. 

The chief reason why Tnertness or Inactivity leads to assimilation 
with the Course of the World, lies in the fact that thi3 Course 
itself is altogether inactive, that is to say, never arbitrarily 
swerves from its ancient route. In other words, the Universe 
never actively encroaches upon its own Tao; as it has moved 
from the beginning, so it moves now, and will move for ever. 
“The metamorphosing power (in Nature, i. e. the operation of 
“the Tao)”, we read in the Yih, “works without thought or 
“calculation, without exertion; it acts in silence and without 
“agitation, and yet, when impelled, it pervades every factor under 
“the heavens. If it were not the most spiritual power under the 
“heavens, how then could it work all this!” *). Also the Tao-teh 
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king jf£ Classic of the Blessings of the Course of the 

World", which, after the Yih, is the chief bible of Taoism, says: 
“The Tao is always without (wu) activity (wei), and yet there 
is nothing (wu) which it does not do or make ^wei)” '). 

Here then we • find Inactivity raised to the rank of supreme 
virtue, the chief means for performing and achieving everything, 
especially for creating felicity and prosperity, in blissful assimi- 
lation with the equally inactive, and yet omnipotent Course of 
the World. “Therefore”, the Tao-teh king further states, “the sage 
“is governed by Inactivity; -he conforms to dogmas which are not 
“being preached, for all that exists is created without being uttered 
“(§ 2). — Thus speaks the sage sovereign: I am without exertion, 
“and yet my people of themselves reform for good; 1 like to be 
■‘silent, and my people of themselves become orthodox; I do no work, 
“and mv people of themselves become rich; I cherish no desires, and 
“the people of themselves become modest in their demands (§ 57). — 
“Practise Inactivity, and nothing will be unruly (§ 3). — He who 
“has activity causes ruin, but the sage has no activity, and there- 
fore does not ruin himself (§ 64). — Practise Inactivity; occupy 
“thyself with nothing, taste the tasteless; treat the small as if 
“it were great, the few as if they were numerous, and return 
“enmity with benefits (§ 63)” *). 

No less than Lao-tzB, the supposed author of the Tao-teh king, 
did Confucius admire the Wu-wei theory. “The man who reigned 
“without exertion”, he exclaimed in a fit cf enthusiasm, “was 
“he not Shun? What then did he. do? He made himself venerable, 
“and sat (on his throne) facing due south; that was all” ’). On 
another occasion he was again in the Wu-wei mood, and said: 
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•I would rather not talk”. “But if thou sayest nothing, o Master”, 
“TszS-kung exclaimed, “what shall we, thy pupils, have to record 1” 
“Does Heaven say aught 1” retorted the Sage, “and yet the seasons 
“pursue their course, and. all things are being produced; does 
“Heaven say aught 1” '). 

Philosophers such as Chwang-tszg ^ (fourth cent. b.C.), and 
Tang Hiung |gr £g| who died in A.D. 18, all adhered to this high 
philosophy of Inertness; but it would be tedious to quote their 
sayings on the subject, which teach us nothing of interest. So we 
merely epitomize: —He who lives inertly, without initiative, becomes 
merged in the inert, inactive Tao or Course of the World, and in the 
Wu-kih or Apex of Nothingness, identified with Nirwana. He has 
then attained the highest stage of perfection, derives influence and 
power from the Course of the World itself, and again without the 
least exertion on his part, this power radiates from him over all 
whq surround him, who all instinctively conform to him, that is 
to say, to the Course of the World, which he represents. Hence 
it is particularly incumbent upon rulers to conform to Wu- 
wei; like the great Shun, they will then raise mankind into 
a state of happy peace ana rest; then “all things under the 
canopy of heaven will be governed”. It goes almost without 
saying that the three most ancient and noblest paragons of imperial, 
perfection, Fuh-hi, Shen-nung and Hwang, were Wuwei-ists: — 
“With their hands folded and resting in their lap”, thus we read, 
“they gave their instructions without exertion, and the people 
"never disobeyed them” a ). 

Rulers who attain to this exalted state of perfection in the 
Tao possess, according to the teachings of philosophy, the Hwang- 
kih j§j ^ or “Apex of Imperialty”. Even Heaven does not resist 
them (see p. 176); their power equals the jiower of Heaven. We 
find this Apex mentioned in the Shu, m the -sacred Deluge Plan 
of which we spoke on page 38. The Apex of Imperially, thus 
asserts this ancient source of political philosophy, insures to the 
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sovereign who attains it, a store of blessings which he un- 
consciously dispenses to the nation, with the result that the 
people resign themselves to his Apex, entrust themselves to it, 
seek their safety in it, and thus insure its continuance. No 
mischief-brewing rebellious clubs can exist under subh a regime, 
neither among the people, nor among the ministers, and the 
emperor’s conduct becomes so perfect that it raises his subjects 
to the same level with himself. With the very best reasons there- 
fore* the Deluge Plan lauds this Apex as the sovereign’s righteous- 
ness GE21S>- as the sovereign’s Tao ( 3 *^ ^), as his Way 
(3* £ $&)• It makes the Son of Heaven into the father and 
mother of his people, into a sovereign fully acknowledged by 
everybody, as lord of all that exists under the blue empyrfean. 

Thus the Universe has three K i h or Apexes, round which every- 
thing moves ; The Wu-kih, the T‘ai-kih, and the Hwang-kih. This . 
triad, called San Kih E=* or the Three Apexes, is placed by 
the Wu-wei or Sien-t c ien sect at the head of its deities. Immediately 
after these follow the San Pao E*38f or Three Jewels, the 
Buddhist Triratna, representing the Buddhas ($}) or Saints of 
Light, the Dharma (££) or the complex of all the laws which 
govern the Universe, and the Sang&a (f^) or the clergy with 
the laity. Besides these, a variety of inferior divinities' and saints, 
both Taoist and Buddhist, occupy seat" in the Pantheon of 
the sect. The members worship the souls of their ancestors as 
correctly as everybody else, on this point also proving themselves 
Confucian without a flaw. The number of their divinities is in 
point of fact unlimited. This is a necessary consequence of the 
universalistic character of the sect. Indeed, the sect considers itself 
to be one with the Universe, and in the Universe there is room 
and space for all gods and spirits whatever. 

But equally true to its great universalistic principle — as we 
may infer from what Lo Hwai said — this sect builds no temples 
or altars, nor does it make any carved or painted images of its 
gods and saints. Each member worships in his own house, before 
a burning oil-lamp, the god, buddha or bodhisatwa of his choice, 
always presenting burning incense-sticks ; and there, on calendar 
days fixed by religion and custom, he offers a sacrifice of fruit 
and other vegetable food, but no meat or fish, as the Buddhist 
law strenuously forbids animal food to all living beings. Thus 
we see that the inveterate old-pagan custom to burn lights in. 
honour of the gods and sacrifice incense and food, is quite a 
match for Lo Hwai’s doctrine that all these things are super- 
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fluous, as the Universe itself provides vast and stupendous sacrifices 
for the divine powers that be. 

Still .from various other points the principle of Inactivity of 
this sect shows itself. It requires each member to occupy himself 
> with his own perfection, without forcing perfection upon others ; 
for self-improvement which has made some progress, best appeal? 
to others by spontaneous influence. A direct consequence of his 
tenet is, that active propagandism is rare. Any one who professes 
to confess the principles of the sect is simply admitted as a 
member. Nothing is required of him but a solemn promise before 
one of the leaders to Keep the five principal Commandments of 
Buddha, and no other, ritual or form of initiation has to be 
gone through. Where there is no propagandism, and hardly any 
ritual, there is no place for special religious leaders or priests. 
All the various groups which constitute the sect are simply 
guided by tne more learned and older members, who hear 
the. plain title of sien-sheng “earlier bom”, generally 

in vogue also in ordinary life. Nor does the sect acknowledge 
religious ranks or titles. Within their own circle, the members 
equally call each other brethren ]$) and sisters (#Jj $£). 

The- Sien-t‘ien society is therefore essentially a domestic religion. 
•The members congregate whenever they please and dare, in small 
group? or clubs, iu their own houses. Men assemble there 'with 
men, women with women. This fact is partly owing to the cir- 
cumstance that the sect counts its members principally among the 
notable class and the well-to-do, among whom it passes for highly 
unseemly for a lady to meet with the other sex. The sect exists 
and works indeed somewhat like a secret society, and it is diffi- 
cult to discover anything about it unless one sets oneself to search 
for it, or happens to be on friendly terms with some of the members. 
Owing to this secrecy, the fraternities are tolerably safe from rude 
attacks of yamen-offlcials and policemen. 

The meetings are devoted to much the same work as each 
member performs in his private devotions at home. The attendants 
rocite fragments of Buddhist Sutras, formulas, and numerous 
names of Buddhas, or they repeat one name many times, all 
this tending to promote self-perfection and Salvation But they 
do not, as is customary in the Chinese Buddhist church, beat 
time to their recitals on hollow wooden bowls or metal bells ; for 
Lo Hwai declared these noises altogether superfluous, on account of 
the thunder of heav en. Besides, the meetings are devoted to pious 
conversation, particularly about the five Commandments,, to the 
faithful keeping of which they admonish ancLencoujage each other 
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The first of these five: “Thou- shalt not kill anything that has life” 
i9 the chief commandment. Therefore — such is the rational de- 
duction, thou shalt not encourage such murders by eating meat 
or fish. And so vegetarianism is an absolute principle of this sect, 
in many cases the only criterion by which a man discovers whether 
his wife has joined this or any other Buddhist congregation*. 

Another natural outcome of the prohibition to take life, is that 
the preservation of what is doomed to death must rank as supremo 
duty and merit. The • buying up of caged birds, fish, or other 
animals, in order to give them their liberty, is consequently a 
thief occupation of these sectaries; and the fact that they generally 
belong to the well-to-do greatly furthers this work. He who restores 
an animal to liberty does so, as a rule, during the recital of a Sutra 
fragment and some formulas, and with a loud voice he announces 
his meritorious deed to the gods and spirits of sky, water and 
earth, that they may witness it, and enter it to his credit in 
the celestial books of reward and punishment. The part played 
hy the saving of animal life in the Buddhist lay world and 
within the convent walls has already been described by us else- 
where, at sufficient length to entitle us to confine ourselves here 
to a mere reference '). 

For the rest, every member of the Sien-t c ien society seeks 
Salvation in whatever way pleases him best. According to the 
Mahayana doctrine, the ways and methods to attain to Salvation 
are many, and they are by no means the exclusive property of 
one single religious system. A direct result of this liberal view 
is, that the sect by no means considers the Lung-hwa and the 
Kin-t c ang societies as heretical, or even as its rivals, but rather 
as sister-communities, born of the same mother, the Mahayana 
church, in the bosom of which they ail co-operate in harmony 
for the accomplishment of one great aim, the elevation of man- 
kind to sanctity m the Nirwana Paradise This mutual tolerance 
does not prevent many members of the Sien-t'ien sect from finding 
fault with the other two societies on some points. Especially they 
blame them for all that does not tally well with the principle 
of Inactivity. Ritualism, and striving after Salvation by active 
religious work, which, as the following chapter will show us, are 
everything in the Lung-hwa sect, were by no means spoken 
of in high ternr by my Sien-tMen friends, and they fi-owned 
especially upon the mention of male and female members of 
that society meeting together. The decency which, according to 
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Chinese ethics of all ages, is the high duty of woman in general, 
but especially of the woman who aspires after purity and sanctity 
in the pales of Buddha’s church, is, as they unanimously 
declared, violated by such mixed meetings. But we cannot help 
suspecting a touch of Confucian aristocratic prudishness in this 
reasoning, for the Sien-t c ien sectaries, as we saw, consider them- 
selves for the most part above the generality of the Lung-hwa 
members. 

But — and this means a good deal in a country where fashionable 
people so readily scorn' all that is foreign and barbarian — the 
Sien-t'ien sectaries show a marked sympathy for the Christian 
doctrines. I found a good number among them somewhat acquainted 
with the Gospel, translations of which are distributed by the mis- 
sions all around with a free hand. Some of my acquaintances 
knew whole passages of the Bible by heart. To some, the Apex 
of Nothingness, or Eternity which existed before heaven and 
earth were separated by the hand of Pan-ku, is the same 
being as Jehovah, who also was before the creation and called 
heaven and earth out of nothing; and Jesus is in their eyes 
one of the many Dipankaras, whom the Apex set to work 
for the redemption of mankind. Some even identify him with 
Lo Ilwai, their own latest messiah, sent down to the earth by 
the most high god for the salvation of man, who worked miracles 
there, suffered martyrdom at the hands of the authorities, died, 
and ascended into heaven. These people generally showed them- 
selves eager to be informed about the Christian faith, and I 
cannot dismiss from my mind the conviction that, if Christian 
missionaries could make the Sien-t'ien sect their field of labour, 
converts would flock to them in considerable numbers, encouraged 
also by the prospect of working out their salvation in safety, 
under foreign protection, beyond the reach of the persecuting hand 
of their rulers. 

This chapter was ready for the press, when I met with the 
sixth volume of the almost unprocurable Transactions of the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Professor Cordier at Paris 
was kind enough to lend it me. It contains a short essay about the 
Wu-wei sect, from the pen of Dr. Edkins, real before the Society 
at Hongkong, on the 13th of January 1868. I find therein some 
information which partly confirms, partly supplements my own 
research, and the sum and substance of which may therefore bo 
inserted and discussed here. 

Edkins starts with the assertion, that the adherents of the 
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religion called Wu-wei kiao are interspersed through the village 
population of the eastern provinces of China, and that, as they 
are opposed to idolatry, and hold' with tenacity the uselessness 
of image- worship, they have often attracted the attention ot 
missionaries at Shanghai and Ningpo. Though it appears to me 
that the distribution of the sect over the provinces of Kiangsu 
and Chehkiang, in which these two ports respectively lie, still 
requires investigation , nevertheless the circumstance deserves 
notice that, Fuhkien included, it exists in three provinces. Edkins 
states, that the opinions of the sect have spread also through 
Nganhwui. “The idea intended by the- name of the sect, he writes, 
“is that religion consists not in ceremonies and outward show, 
“but in stillness, in a quiet, meditative life, and in an inward 
“reverence for the all-pervading Buddha. Buddha is believed in, 
“but he is not worshipped. There are temples, if they may be 
“so called; but they are plain structures, destitute of images, 
“and having in -them only the common Chinese tablet to heaven, 
“earth, king, parents, and t'ea'Cbet : as an object of reverence”. 
This tablet shows us the syncretic spirit which makes the sect 
borrow from Confucian ethics concerning the relation a between 
men whatever it deems good and. rational. 

The scanty information "which Edkins drew from natives with 
respect to the founder of the sect, tallies only in some main points 
with what I was able to procure at Amoy. Edkins calls him Lo Hwui- 
nin 8 H H 81 » thus giving him the .same surname as the Amoy 
religionists, but another clerical name (comp. p. 180). He is 
generally called, as among the sectaries in Amoy, Lo Tsu j jfl : 
Lo the Patriarch. He was born in Lai-cheu-fu. There is a book, 
entitled: “Precious Book on the way in which the Patriarch Lo, 
having been born on this Earth, drove back an Army of Barba- 
rians” H yj tit M ^ ^ This te,ls of an invasion by 

a foreign force, which the Chinese army failed to repel; upon 
which the Patriai h shot an arrow into the air, and a lotus flower 
descended with a noise loud enough to make the terrified enemy 
decamp immediately; The Emperor being informed of this, ealled 
Lo to his presence, and having directed him to shoot arrows into 
the air, a shower of lotus flowers appeared. Upon this, His 
Majesty flew into a passion, and ordered him to be starved to 
death in jail as a sorcerer. But he acquainted his jailor with the 
interesting fact that he had five books to make known to men. 

official called one Chang Kung-kung to confer with him, 
wbp Encouraged him to commit those books to writing. He called 
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two of his disciples from the Wu-t c ai mountain, in Shansi, where 
they resided, to act as his amanuenses; and two other persons, 
Wei Kwoh-kung and T'ang Shang-shu, were witnesses of the 
correctness of the transcript. These works were presented to the 
emperor, who recalled the author to his presence; the three 
friends above-mentioned, being officers of high rank, interceded 
for him, and became sureties for his good conduct. 

The books of the sect place this event in the Ching teh 
period, which lasted from 1506 to 1522. The manuscripts we con- 
sulted, however make him begin his work as a prophet in the 
Wan lih period, corresponding to 1573— 1620, and they state that 
he lived from 1563 — 1647 (comp. p. 184). So the»*e exists here a 
difference of sixty or seventy years which we cannot explain. 
The five books that saved the Patriarch from death, constitute, 
so Edkins goes on to say, the sacred books of the religion. They 
are undoubtedly the “Six Books in five Sections” of the sect at 
Amoy, which we mentioned on page 181. Edkins states, that 
they comprehended the, following six subjects : 

^1 , which describes painful efforts after emancipation, 
resulting in perception of the excellence of this religion (?) 
l^| |fh Lament over the world 
\ ^ Overthrow of false doctrine 
jE •fpf Belief in the true doctrine 
% w Confirmation (?) 

'M HP Purification. 

At this juncture, seven foreign Buddhist priests arrived at 
Court, and Lo was appointed to dispute with them. He was intro- 
duced to them as “the Salvationist of the Wu-wei” ^ jit A > 
and of course compelled the foreigners with their wise riddles to 
confess themselves worsted. He then explained to them his own 
principles of inactivity in religion, much in the same spirit as 
I have given them on page 183. The emperor, highly pleased, 
ordered Lo’s books to be engraved, and they were published by 
the Imperial press in 1518. 

This is nearly all Edkins has to tell of the sect. He further 
states that they have in their chapels tablets dedicated to 
the emperor, and that they are strict vegetarians, but without 
having any ascetic rules, allowing the family institutions to 
be undisturbed. They were persecuted under the Ming dynasty, 
and one of their leaders wa3 nailed to the gate of a city in 
Shantung. Their religion is prohibited, and .usually spoken of 
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by the 'Confucianists as a •' corrupt sect with secret political 
designs; but its adherents appear to be entirely innocent of 
any illegal aims. They are sincerely attached to their system, 
and many of them are seen exchanging abstract philosophical 
dogmas for Christian truths. “Their opposition to idolatry”, thus 
Edkins concludes, "is a preparation for Christianity, and they 
"deserve great attention from those who are engaged in teaching 
"inspired truth to the Chinese”. 

In a later work, entitled: Religion in China (pp. 184 foil.), 
Edkins devotes a few pages to the same religion, without however 
opening new points of view. “The simple sincerity of the followers 
“of this religion has attracted the attention of European mission- 
“aries. They exhibit more depth and reality in their convictions 
“than is common in other sects in China. This, added to their 
“firm protest against idolatry, has led to their being regarded 
with interest by foreigners, and to some efforts to instruct them 
“in Christianity. Among the Protestant converts are some of these 
“men. 1 once asked a believer in the Wu-wei kiao how he per- 
“ formed his religious duties. He said he would feel no objection 
“to show us. He then took his seat on a stool in a cross-legged 
“attitude. At first he sat tranquil, with his eyes closed; but 
“gradually he became extremely excited, though without speaking. 
“His chest heaved, his breathing became violent, his eyes shot 
“fire — he seemed to be the subject of demoniacal possession. 
“I stood expecting some oracular utterance from him; but after 
“remaining in this excited mood for some minutes, he suddenly 
“brought it to a termination, left the stool on which he had been 
“sitting, and resumed conversation as rationally as before. The 
“bystanders said that this man was able to cause his soul to go 
“nut of his body and return when lie pleased. This was their 
‘explanation of the phenomenon we. had witnessed” •). 

Now it remains for us to draw the reader’s attention to two 
points. In the first place, the Sien-t'ien sect is decidedly prohibited 
in the Law against Heresy. Indeed, this clearly states* (see pp. 
146 — 147) that the Red Yang sect, and any others which do not 
actually propagate their practices and pronounce no .charms or 
magic formulas, but worship the Old Patriarch who Soared upward, 
as also such worshippers of this prophet as have religious books and 
writings, shall be banished to the remote border-eountries. Secondly, 
we must, remark, that the sect may be related to or identical 


1) The above particulars Edkins has also , inserted for the greater part in his work 
entitled: Chinese Buddhism, chap. 23. 

18* 
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with that of the Eight Diagrams. We are led to this supposition 
by an article from the pen of D. H. Porter, published in 1886 
in the 17th volume of the Chinese Recorder, pp. 1 — 64, under 
the' title of: Secret Sects in Shantung. He there brings forward 
a few points which seem to indicate such a relationship; but we 
dare not reprint here one line of his article, because we cannot 
possibly accept this as a picture of what it pretends to describe. 
It lodks. quite like a concoction of subtil ties, carelessly drawn 
from popular hearsay, and evidently mixed with much romance. 
Of a careful study of the subject or paiustaking .research we do 
not discover a trace; nor does the author show himself sufficiently 
trained in China’s religious philosophy and customs to distinguish 
truth from untruth in the hearsay evidence he gathered. Likewise 
we must put aside the daring theory which Dr. Edkins built 
upon that scribble in the same volume of the Chinese Hecorder 
(p. 245), viz. that Sectarianism was born from Confucian philosophy 
when, under the Sung dynasty, this passed through its golden age 
of development. Such fanciful suggestions are better committed 
to the waste paper basket 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE MJNG-HWA SECT. 

A religious community almost without rites, such as the one 
to which we have devoted the preceding chapter, does not need 
a long description. Considerably longer must be our description 
of the Lung-hwa j|g sect, for, as we have slated (page 174), 
this is thoroughly ritualistic. Indeed, the notes about its cere- 
monies and religious practices filled at least nine tenths of the 
papers entrusted to me by Li Fung-aun. 

The members of the Lung-hwa society are unanimous in their 
belief that Lo Hwai, the great prophet of the Sien-t'ien sect, 
lounded then’s also. Its name nevertheless existed in times much 
anterior to those in which the prophet lived. It literally means 
Dragon-flower. Some members told me it is a fancy-name, pro- 
bably adopted by the sect for no palpable reasons. True there 
exists a flower thus called, mostly mentioned in Chinese herbals 
as “stone dragon herb” ^3 §| • Yet this easy explanation 

seems suspicious, and we prefer to lay it aside as worthless. 

The name Lung-hwa seems to have been given very often to 
Buddhist convents. Two monasteries thus styled are mentioned 
in the third chapter of the Description of the Loh-yang Convents, 
spoken of on page 27. It was probably in one of these, as the 
Peh ski or Histories of the North (chap. V, fol. 6 ) tell us, 

that tfye emperor Kien-wen, who reigned for a short time in the 
years 531 and 532, spent a portion of. his youth in absolute 
seclusion. Even to this hour there is a Lung-hwa monastery in 
the neighbourhood of Shanghai, somewhere to the west of the 
Hwang-pu river. It existed, according to tradition, before the 
eleventh century. “Formerly it possessed, in the north-western 
“comer, a building for the White Lotus religion, and before it 
“stood a pagoda for relics, which now and then sent out light, 
“and which exists to this day” '). This passage is sug£estiv*> I<t 
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seems to indicate A close relationship between the Lung-hwa and 
the White Lotus sects; it may even imply that for the sake of 
safety, or for other reasons, the latter sect has adopted that of 
the monastery where once it had its head-quarters for a period 
of, unknown length. This hypothesis needs proofs, which we are 
anable to furnish. Three more Buddhist Lung-hwa convents I 
have found mentioned in Chinese books, but without the slightest 
hint at a connection between them and the sect of that name. 

The solution of the problem of the origin of the Lung-hwa 
sect is perhaps simplified by the following fact. There is a curious 
little book of only a few pages, dating from the sixth century 
of our era, and entitled ^ ffjjf IB- “A Calendar of- 
Customs in vogue throughout the Year in King and Ch'n”, that 
is, in < two regions corresponding to the present provinces ot 
Ilupeh and Hunan. The author is a certain Tsung Lin ^ (H , 
who held a high official post about the middle of the sixth 
century. Passages from this little book were quoted by one Han 
Ngoh §|j in a work from his pen, entitled 
“Bloom of the Year and Beauties of the Annual Periods”, the 
age of which we are not able to ascertain ; and among these pas- 
sages we find the following, which does not occur in the King 
and Ch'u Calendar as now published: “On the eighth day of 
“the fourth month each of the Buddhist monasteries puts out 
“fragrant warm water for the washing of Buddha, and they form 
“together a Lung-hwa congregation, in order to prognosticate the 
“advent and birth of Maitreya” ’). Thus to cause or to hasten 
the advent of this Messiah was’ evidently the object of such 
religious Lung-hwa congregations more than 1400 year’s ago; 
but the connection which may exist between that saint and the 
flower named Lung-hwa, remains beyond our ken. From the fact 
that Maitreya is also the chief saint of the White Lotus society 
(see pp. 148 and 164) we may, perhaps, argue the analogy 
of the latter with the Lung-hwa sect, and admit that Lung- 
hwa simply means a lotus. But all this is mere theory, and 
waits for confirmation. 

( 

Sjf? Km* Km t c u shu tsih etciwj, among a long series of notices about 

Buddhist monastei ies, in chap. 109 of the section 

is##!*#®##,##®*#. 

See the Appendix to the King and Ch'u Calendar. 
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§ 1. General Character of the Sect 
Its Deities, Meeting-places, Religious Ranks and Grades. 

The reader knows that the main feature of the Lung-hwa 
sect is ritualism, and that in this it is quite a contrast to ihe- 
Sien-t'ien sect. Nevertheless, the latter frankly acknowledges 
it as its twin-sister, born of the same mother: the desire for 
Salvation, which both sects consider to consist in assimilation 
with the NirwSna Paradise or Apex of Nothingness. Both sects 
equally profess to have been founded by Lo Hwai, and the Lung- 
hwa community, as the other, acknowledges the sublimity of 
this prophet’s fundamental principle of Inactivity. Yet its members 
seem to care nothing for its practical application. They seem 
to reason like Siao-yin, who, interviewing Lo Hwai about his 
doctrines, said (see p. 183): The profession of your comprehen- 
sive Wu-wei theories is beyond the power of such insignificant 
human beings as we are. 

Indeed, only miuds of a somewhat higher order can find satis- 
faction in a religion Without visible idols, without rites, without 
active leaders guiding their flocks in the path of Salvation. 
Individuals of the plainer sort want something less chilly; 
they long for something to edify their pious minds, and this 
is the case particularly with the impressionable weaker sex. 
The Lung-hwa sect meets all these requirements, and possesses 
therefore a much larger number of adherents than the Sien-t c ien 
society, drawing them in the main from the' middle and the 
lower classes. 

It worships a great number of gods and goddesses, and makes 
painted or carved likenesses ol them. At the head of the Pan- 
theon are the three Apex&s of the Sien-t‘ien sect (p. 189), mostly 
represented in water-colours on large scrolls, as three old men, 
each holding in his hands the eight kwa (pp. 177— 178), arranged 
in a circle. Thus we see that Anthropomorphism prevails among 
the sect with regard to its highest divinities. In some meeting- 
places I saw these pictures suspended on the wall for worship 
during the religious exercises. The Wu-kih or Apex of Nothing- 
ness is the principal person of this Triad, and thus the chief god 
of the sect. He is the sovereign ruler of the Nirwana-Paradise, 
and regulates the admission thereto. Hwang-kih, the third person, 
the Apex of Imperially, is, according to some, Heaven itself, 
the father of the reigning emperor, who styles himself Heaven’s 
son; but. it is also believed that Confucius, the great prophet of 
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classical antiquity, and hence the father of all the orthodox prin 
ciples of imperial government, was the incarnation of this Apex. 

As in the Sien-t c ien sect, we find among the deities of the 
Lung-hwa society the Triratna of Buddhism, and moreover, all 
kinds of Buddhist, Confucian and Taoist saints. The chief of these 
dii minores are the God of Heaven (^C 4^-) aQ d the Goddess of 
Earth ( Jgr ), the sun, the moon, Awalokite<jwara, Amita, Qa- 
kyamuni, DharmapSla. In some meeting-places 1 also saw a tablet 
inscribed with the name of the tutelary god of the City- 
walls and Moats (-J$$ |||| ^), the local representative of an entire 
class of deities which, under Buddhist influence, have been raised 
in the course of time to the position of proxies or agents of hell 
in the various cities of the empire. Besides, I saw a similar tablet 
dedicated to the far more ancient, homebred god of the Domestic 
Fire-place ( ), and also tablets of four generals of an ima- 
ginary army by means of which the God of Heaven maintains 
order and peace in the Universe, which is incessantly being 
disturbed and harassed by evil demons. These generals are: 
J . Ma Ming Wang jg| tjjj 5". » or Ma the King of Light, according 
to a legendary account a representative of sunlight; he is the 
geaer&l-in-chief of the southern army; 2. Wen Kiung ^ , 

commander of the eastern army, a hero supposed to have lived 
under the Han dynasty ; 3. Chao Kung-ming 4^ BfJ , chief of 
the northern army; and 4. a dignitary of the surname of Yoh 
-Jjj, who presumably commands the army of the west. 

For their common services in honour of these deities, and for 
their religious meetings in general, the sectaries use the prin- 
cipal apartment or hall or Jj||) in ordinary dwelling-house 3 , 
with the full consent, of course, of the owner, often himself a 
leader. Such places they call, at Amoy, ta'ki-t ug jgSf , “vege- 
tarian halls 1 ’,. because the Buddhist command against the killing 
of living beings makes the sectaries altogether vegetarians. Each 
hall is frequented by much the same persons, and so the sect 
naturally comes to be divided into communities or parishes. 
These all acknowledge one coramoD bead, a kind of bishop or 
pope, who, they say, lives in Fuh-ts'ing fig fjf , a district extending 
southward of Fuh-cheu, the provincial capital. He bears the title of 
Khong-khong £££*£: “the Empty of the Empty”, which pro- 
bably indicates a man who has so perfectly divested himself of 
everything mundane, that he is merged in voiduess or non- 
existence, and has become an eminent NirwSna-man. I was told 
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that he dresses quite like any common member, except when per- 
forming religious ceremonies, on which occasions he wears the 
Buddhist clerical robes. Female members of the sect often send 
him presents, especially of clothes. He has received the full Bud- 
dhist ordination, and lives in celibacy, together with some other 
pious men, who, like hip), devote themselves to Salvation-work 
and perform ceremonies ' for the redemption of dead sectaries 
and their relations. Accordingly, his abode may be something 
like a Buddhist convent, from which secret propagation issues, 
unnoticed by the mandarinate. But its real character has remained 
a mystery to me. 

After the Khong-khong follow in rank a number of T'hi-khoug 
^ ^ or “Most Empty ones”. A few of these dignitaries live 
with the Khong-khong; the others are settled among the sectaries 
as. beads of communities or parishes. Next come the Ts‘ing-hu 
ft or 'Pure Empty ones", a class of propagandists who 
travel about to edify and encourage the flock, which everywhere 
receives and treats them with great respect and hospitality. Such 
a title-bearer may nave been the propagandist Li Wen-ch'ing, 
hunted down by the prefect of Ts‘aen-cheu (see page 170). Many 
Ts c ing-hu stand at the head of parishes. These three highest 
classes of dignitaries, as their titles indicate, must have merged 
in a great measure with the Void or NirwSna by forsaking the 
vanities of the world. They are not allowed to marry; but if 
married men or women are 'promoted to these ranks, they need 
not divorce. Nevertheless abstinence from sexual intercourse is 
the duty of all, but no strong proof of self-denial in people 
who — as a rule — hardly ever reach the religious perfection 
entitling them to these highest grades, before the evening of life. 
They dress like the laity, and even for Sutra-readings and perform- 
ance of ceremonies seldom put on any special attire. 

On the fourth step of the hierarchical ladder stand the Su-kl, 
ft IB or ‘Scribes”. This title has been borrowed from Buddhisr 
monastic life, for in each large convent it is borne by some friars 
who understand the writing-art, The Su-kl and all the dignitaries 
of lower rank are allowed to marry and to fulfil the duties 
of sexual life with their lawful wives. The Thi-khong, Ts'ing-hu 
and Su-kl are all appointed and promoted by the Khong-khong. 
The fifth degree, that of Til-in $| or 'Chief Introducer", 
can be bestowed by a T'ki-khong. One becomes a Ta-in by the 
faithful observance of all the five Commandments, or by giving 
great moral or pecuniary support to the sect, or by sending for 
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this purpose a considerable sum of money to the Khong-khong. 
More generally the dignity is earned by paying the cost of masses 
by which departed souls receive admittance into the Western Para- 
dise, and the title may be an allusion to this meritorious work. 

Dignitaries of the sixth rank are the Si&o-in ij| or “Sub- 
Introducers”, whose merits are not so great as those of the pre- 
ceding titularies. The seventh rank is that of Sam-slng Hi 
or “Third Vehicle”. Every sectary can receive this title from the 
leader of the parish to which he belongs, on account of some 
ability in the reciting of Sutras and the performance of other 
religious work. Then follows the dignity of Ta-slng ffc , “Great 
or Superior Vehicle”, a word representing the term Mahayana. And 
finally there is a ninth degree, called Siao-sing jjjjt, “Small 
or Inferior Vehicle’’ or Hiuayana, which becomes the property 
of every novice, on the simple ground of his initiation in the 
community. The explanation of the three last titles will follow 
on pages 216 and 219. 

The members who do not soon after their initiation become 
Great Vehicles and Third Vehicles, are scarce. Hut the rank of 
Introducer is not so quickly earned, and only bestowed upon 
a comparatively few. A' great number of masses have first to be 
purchased for the redemption of one’s own ancestors or those of 
others; nay, it is even thought necessary to be first consecrated in a 
convent as Bodhisatwa by accepting the commandments of Brahma’s 
Net *), which ordination can, however, be performed in the recip- 
ient’s absence. They who strive in this direction are, as a rule, 
liberally supported • with’ money by the brethren and sisters in 
the faith. All ranks but that of Khong-khong can be attained by 
men and women alike. And they are bestowed without any partiality 
on both sexes, in strict accordance with the great Mahayanist 
principle that the way to Salvation is open to all that live. The 
degrees which only the Khong-khong can confer, the male sect- 
aries have to obtain personally, and in his house they pass for 
this end through a solemn ritual, about which 1 know no parti- 
culars. The female candidates need not go there, but receive the 
document of investiture through the leaders of their parish. 

The names of the nine religious degrees have been given 
by us as the members of the sect at Amoy pronounce them. 
These people make but little use of them in everyday life and 
conversation. Looking upon each other as brothers and sisters, 


»«; ‘L'v i i!;M m *‘Le Code du Malmyana cu Chine”, . hap. XIV. 
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they generally . denominate one another familiarly as ts'hi-iii 
or “vegetarian friends”, the men as ts'ki-kong ^ £ or 
“gentleman- vegetarians”, the women as ts'hi-kg or “lady- 

vegetarians”; the leaders they simply call ts'hi-t'&o ^ gj| or 
“vegetarian chiefs”. Each parish or hall has a leader, who most 
often is the master of the house. He has charge of the altar which 
bears the images of the Triratna, Awalokitecwara, and what- 
ever other Saints the brotherhood may worship, as also a tablet 
inscribed with the names of the seven latest deceased leaders, and 
held tb be inhabited by their souls. The cleanliness of the hall 
is in striking contrast to the dirtiness of the dwelling-houses 
of the sectaries and the people in general, for, they say, the 
holy doctrine of purity may only be housed and practised in 
clean surroundings. Generally the leader is well-to-do, at any 
rate sufficiently beyond wordly cares to be able to devote much 
time to Salvation-work. He is, as a rule, of mature age, or even 
old. The religious degree of the leader of a numerous parish 
is generally hig^r than those of leaders of small flocks. It goes 
without saying that every leader has to excel in piety and in 
the art of reading and expounding the holy scripts. His flock 
always treat him with the greatest deference. Whenever he makee 
his appearance among them, all rise respectfully from their seats, 
and remain standing until he tells them to sit down. At repasts 
which he attends, no one touches any food until he sets the 
example. Women are entitled to be religious leaders, but in 
reality they rarily act as such. 

In strict obedience to the Mahayana commandments which make 
it obligatory on every child of Buddha to propagate the doctrines 
and practices of Salvation, all communities of the Lung-hwa society 
are zealous in enlisting new members. A chief encouragement 
to this work is the great reward held out tp all who bring in 
neophytes, namely, promotion to a higher religious rank. Female 
zealots especially work at the conversion of widows, who, no 
longer thwarted by sceptical husbands, easily give themselves, heart 
and soul, to devotion and piety. An argument much used by con- 
verters to entice neophytes, is that the abstaining from animal food 
promotes bodily health and gives physical and mental quietness; 
and in proof of this assertion they point to their own cheerful 
temperament. It is, of course, understood that the sept owes 
its maintenance and growth in the first place to the members 
conscientiously initiating their own progeny. 
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| 2. Initiation, and higher Consecrations. 

The admission of candidates for membership is called at Amoy 
kui-i ‘taking refuge”. As this rite opens the door to 

Salvation in Paradise, it is naturally considered to be of the 
utmost importance. Every T'ki-khong, Ts'ing-hu or Su-kl has the 
right to admit neophytes, and to swear them in as members. 
But no one can find admission without the intervention of an 
in isln s,u j|| £$ or “Introductory Master”, a notable male or 
female member who proposes him and warrants his good faith. 
The danger of exposing the sect to treason by admitting untrust- 
worthy people is thus evaded as far as possible. 

Theoretically, the initiation should take place in full assembly 
in the meeting-hall, on one of the principal annual days of com- 
mon worship, mentioned on page 220. But in times of persecution, 
when the meetings are infrequent, or even altogether suspended, 
the ceremony is as a rulei performed in the houses of the members, 
before the domestic altar bearing the image of Kwan-yin or 
Avvalokiteqwara. The initiation-ritual as performed in optima forma 
in the meeting-halls, I found described in detail in the .manu- 
scripts placed in my possession. I reproduce it therefrom in the 
following pages, omitting, however, some interpolated ceremonies 
which form n part of the initiation proper, and too insignificant 
to notice. 

As a rule, several candidates aref initiated at the 9ame time. 
They place an offering of fruit and other food of a strictly vege- 
table nature before the altar which bears the images of the Saints 
of the sect, after which the h o h-t 5 su All or “Master of 

Conversion" — that is to say, the leader who performs the rite of 
admission, the Initiator, in most cases the head of the com- ’ 
m unity — offers to those Saints some incense and candles, provided, 
like the aforesaid offerings, by the candidates. Then he kneels 
down, and humbly 1 bows his head several times to the ground, 
thus inviting the Saints to enter into their images and so attend 
the ceremony. x 

The candidates- meanwhile range themselves in two groups 
before the altar, in kneeling attitude, the women on' the. right, 
the men on the left, all holding a burning incense stick, in their 
folded hands. The Initiator mumbles a series of formulas, purporting 
to make the Saints descend and settle in their images. He then 
mounts a kiud of low platform, on which a chair is put readyt 
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for him, and a small table. From this pulpit he delivers a short 
homily on the excellence of the doctrine of Buddha. This is 
followed by an examination of the candidates, which at the same 
time answers the purpose of a confession of faith: 

Q. “Now may I ask you, ye worthies in both groups, which 
“favours in this world are the most important 1 

R. “The four favours. 

Q. “Which are these? 

R. “That heaven coders us, and that the earth bears us; that sun 
“and moon shed their light upon us; that there exist water 
“and land belonging to our Imperial Sovereign ; that our parents 
“have given birth to us. 

Q. “And how can these favours be requited? 

R. “We certainly must abstain from forbidden food, and accept 
“the Commandments '). 

“Our Holy Founder”, the Initiator continues, “has bequeathed 
“to us three Refuges and five Commandments. Listen attentively! 
“The first Refuge! Knock your heads against the ground, 

— here the prostrated candidates three times in succession touch the floor with 
their foreheads — 

“and take refuge in Buddha! This Buddha is no buddha modelled 
“iu clay, or carved in wood; neither is he a buddha painted 
“on paper, or cast in brass. This Buddha is the model of 
“the world, who introduces us into the gates of the Law. The 
“Buddha of whom I speak is the Buddha who preached the 
“Law in the park of (prince) Jeta.for the benefit of men and 
“Devas. Buddha is Intelligence, and Intelligence is Wisdom; the 
“man who possesses the spiritual Intelligence which gives Wisdom, 
“can study (that Law), master it, and practise it. This is the 
“bright Buddha, venerable, pure, who appears by the cultivation 
“of your own minds” *). 
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•The second Refuge! Tour heads to the ground, and take, 
•refuge in £he Law! This Law (Dharma) is not the law about 
•the use of charms and the conjuration of water, nor those which 
•enable men to ride on clouds and fog. But this Law comprises all 
•the laws of the world which draw the erring into their sphere 
•of influence. The Law of which I speak is that which has none 
■other above it, very profound, fine and wonderful. This Law 
•has been transmitted to us, but its origin has not; even before 
•(the Buddha) was produced by a womb of wisdom this Dharma 
•of the Buddhas could be preached. This Law is orthodoxy ; in an 
•orthodox Law there is no egotism, no partiality; it is unchange- 
able. This Law is the luminous Law, brilliant, pure, which will 
•manifest itself when ye disciples cultivate your own minds” ').’ 

•The third Refuge! Bow down your heads to the earth and 
•take refuge in the Sangha! This Sangha is not the tonsured 
•clergy, nor the clergy who collect subscriptions from house to 
•house; .it is composed of all disciples who offer incense and 
•keep temples in the country-hills , and to whose care our 
•Old Patriarch (Lq Hwai) has entrusted the religious books he 
•left. Let os see what the Sangha of which I speak is able 
“to do. It can take the moon from the horizon, plant lotus- 
* flowers in fire, graft on rootless trees, and light torches at the 
“bottom of the sea. The Sangha is purity’), it is an embodiment 
•of the Law, clean and pure; it is the Sangha sublime and im- 
movable, pure and undefiled, which produces itself when ye 
“disciples cultivate your own minds” ’). 
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2) A play upon the homophony of the characters ^ or Sangha, and purity. 

Both are pronounced tsing in the literary language of south China. 
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“Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, believe in them and admit 
‘them into your hearts. Ye may not seek them outside yourselves ; 
“ye may not find them outside you” '). 

The first part of the initiation is herewith finished, and the 
candidates by piously throwing themselves into the arms of Buddha, 
his Law, and his Community, have formally entered the religion. 
The way to Salvation now lies open before them; but not the 
slightest progress can be made in it unless by a faithful obedience 
to the principal commandments. So these have to be solemnly 
accepted. 

“The threefold Refuge having now been taken”, thus the Ini- 
tiator continues, “listen to the five Commandments, and accept 
“them. According to the first of these, it is not allowed to kill 
“any living being or destroy any life. This commandment bears 
“upon benevolence. The Highest (heaven) has for its funda- 
mental property the love for all that lives; the (ancient) Sages 
“also had a compassionate and sympathetic heart; for £akya 
“and the Old Patriarch, compassion and pity were the starting- 
“ point, and the means to reach Salvation were their gate. See, the 
“four classes of living beings s ) that move in the six roads of trans- 
migration 3 ), were in past ages corporeal men, who because of 
“greed or error did not awake; they heard (the Doctrine) preached, 
“but did not turn their heads; hence on losing their human 
“bodies (at death) tney fell in the revolutions of the 'Wheel of 
“transmigration. Therefore, ye abstainers who accept the Com- 
mandments, I exhort you, before all things learn to make com- 
passion and pity your starting-point, and Salvation your gate, 
“and earnestly remember that you may kill no living creatures, 
“nor destroy any lives” '). 

it#- 

2) Proceeding from an uterus, from eggs, moistmo, or transformation. 

3) Devas, men, asuras, devils, pretas, animals. 
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“The second Commandment forbids us to commit, theft. There- 
fore it bears upon righteousness. Can it be expected of persons 
“who strive after improvement of their conduct-, that they 
“should grope through the walls of others 1 1t has been taught of 
“old that one grain, one single coin may count for alms; just 
“os well, one blade of grass or one piecq of wood is (of signi- 
“ficance when) an object of theft. Hence, not one needle, not a 
“thread shall ye appropriate to yourselves; wealth and poverty 
.“are called into existence by Heaven. Each one of you therefore 
“must keep this Commandment; comport yourselves according to 
“these lessons of mine, your preceptor by whom you take refuge 
“(with the Triratna); the blue empyrean does not treat with 
“indifference people of virtue” '). 

“The third Commandment forbids sexual incontinence, and ans- 
“wers to ceremonious conduct. From time immemorial we have 
“been taught that there are a heaven and an earth, and that 
“there are (in the. universe) a male and a female principle (Tang 
“and Tin), and (consequently) rulers over subjects, fathers over 
“sons, husbands over wives. This is the great doctrine of the 
“five relationships, an eternal institution ten thousand times 
“older than antiquity. We abstainers who accept, the Command- 
ments, must study the people of times of yore, the ancients: 
“the man in Lu closed his door and refused to receive (a widow 
•whose house was destroyed by a tempest), and Liu-hia Hwui 
•could sit with a woman against his bosom, without any con- 
clusion of his senses *). Such a fact shows us that he was the 

«> . 8 * * M « » $ * . # ffi S FI . « # as H £ * 
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2) Liu-hia Hwui *TI , or Hwui of Liu-hia, a fief he was invested with, was 
a grandee of virtue in the state of Lu in tbo age preceding that of Confucius. 
Hie real name was Chen Hwoh J|| ||j or Chen Khin j|| He is mentioned in 
the Lun yu two or three tiroes as a man of great merit, and five timet by Mencius. 
Hit reputation as a man of the highest sexual morality he probably owes*to thq cir- 
cumstance that, as Mencius states, he was wont to say: ‘'You are you, and I am I; 
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•truly superior man it shows that he was a great hero” •). 

•Of woman the third Commandment exacts that she sees to 
•the orthodox management of the female apartments. For her 
•there exist three persons whom she has to follow, and four 
•virtues. Which are they! As long as she lives in the paternal 
•house she follows her father; when she is married she follows 
•her husband, and when he is dead she follows her son. Now 
•hear what her four virtues are. With submissive filial devotion 
•(hiao) shj shall obey her parents-in-law; this is her first 
•virtue. The second is respect and reverence for her husband. 
•To foster harmony between the wives of the brothers of her 
•husband is her third virtue; and to instruct her children and 
•grandchildren is the fourth. Ye married female abstainers who 
•accept the Commandments, must study people of yore, the 
•women of antiquity; — Meng Hwang*) testified the respect in 
•which she held her husband, by raising the dishes (to a level 


‘though you stand by my side with breast and arms bare, or even with your body 
how an yon drill, n»r 

; sect. ^ I. Some nice traditions about 
his admirable continence may naturally have been forged out of this phrase. 
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2) Meng Kwang ^ was a woman of the first century of our era, very honorably 
mentioned in chapter 113 of the Books of History of tlie Later Han Dynasty. There 
we read that she was stout and ugly, dark of complexion, and so str8ng that she 
could lift a rice-pounding mortar of granite. .Up to her thirtieth year she refused to 
marry, declaring that no one would suit her unless he w era as enlightened as a certain 
Liang Hung who lived in the same kingdom and had up to that tune also 

remained single, because he could not find a spouse worthy of him. When he heavd 
of Ming Kwang’s resolve, he wedded her. Now, however, this woman began to dress 
fao loudly, that it greatly displeased her wise husband. He showed his displeasure 
by not spqpking to her one word for seven days. But then be could pursue this line 
of conduct no longer, akd expressed his grievances in good intelligible Chinese; on 
which she immediately donned a suit of homely garments, and belmved so admirably 
that her husband bestowed on her the- title of Toh-hwui |JJ , “Lustre of Virtue”, 
which she has kept to this day. They retired into the hillocks to earn their living, he 
with agriculture, she with weaving, and there passed their leisure hours agreeably 
with literature, poetry and music. This paragon of female perfection respected her 
,-taisband so much, that when offering him food she always raised the dishes to a level 
With her eyebrows, not presuming to look familiarly up to him. 

Vexh*nd. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensoli. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R Dl IV. 14 
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“with her eyes), and she worked at the loom industriously, thus 
“showing us that she was the best wife who ever lived in this 
“world, the heroine of her sex" ’)■ 

“The fourth Commandment forbids lying. Therefore it bears upon 
“knowledge. People striving after perfection of their conduct shall 
“not make their nay yea, nor their yea nay. Anything happening 
“in a family on this side must not be told by them to a family 
“o.i the other; anything said in a house eastward must not 
“be reported to a family dwelling on the west. By telling things 
“from one house to another, the minds are inflamed on both 
“sides; in. the worst case this leads to the infliction of moral 
“and physical wounds, and in less serious cases to the financial 
“ruin of both families. Therefore you abstainers who accept this 
“Commandment, merely veil what is evil, and give publicity to 
“what is good. If any one asks you whether a thing is true or 
“not, take a few steps backward, shake your head, and say: I 
“know of nothing. Be concerned about no matters but those 
“that bear upon your own life or death, and meddle no longer 
“with the yea and the nay of others. Herewith the fourth Com- 
mandment is explained *). 

“The fifth Commandment prohibits the use of alliaceous plants 
“and spirituous liquors. Therefore it bears upon belief; they who 
“believe shall gain the celestial halls, but they who have no 
“faith shall go to hell. Since the times of yore when the Saint 
“Buddha, our Holy Patriarch, descended to this earth, the three 
“calamities and the eight disasters have prevailed on it; and 
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"we mundane men of this world, w^o refine our eonduct by 
"applying ourselves to the attainment of Buddhaship, cannot 
“pretend that in all the time we have done so, slight dis- 
“ eases and mishaps have not taken place. So it is tob* feared 
"that in future sneh slight diseases and discomfitures jiiay oceur 
“again; but in such cases, take no remedies cooked or fried in 
"spirits, nor any dregs from distillation, nor anything pickled 
"in vinegar. It is in this way that liquor is abstained from, and 
"its use is cut off at the root. Onions, garlic, wild radish and 
"leeks or shallots, which belong to the five acrid or pungent 
"herbs, you are absolutely forbidden to eat. The laws , of our 
"Sage Patriarch constitute a Dharma of purity,, and- demand 
"that you shall acquire purity by abstinence, and wisdom by 
"keeping the Commandments. So, abstain from forbidden food 
"and drinks once and for ever; if you break this Commandment 
"once, you will break it a hundred times 1 ). 

"Having now accepted the three Refuges and the five Com* 
"mandments, you must, with regard to others, practise benevolence, 
"righteousness, ceremonious conduct, knowledge, and felfeh; and 
"with regard to yourselves, assimilate with the five elements: metal, 
‘wood, water, fire, and earth. The Sutra of Commandments says; 
"Those who have accepted the Commandments have bodies of 
"gold, but those who have not accepted them are raw, cast iron, 
"entirely good for nothing '). 

"Furthermore there exist six prescriptions of the Sage Edict, 
"viz.: show submissive devotion and obedience to thy parents; 
"honour and respect thy superiors; foster unity and harmony in 
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“village-life; instruct thy children an^ grandchildren; quietly 
“apply thyself to thy trade; commit no wrong” J ). 

“In the third kalpa (period), ere heaven and earth were separated, 
“besides these tenets, our Sage Patriarch left to ns a Dbarma- 
“jewei in the shape of an authentic Sutra for the initiated of 
“the Sfto-stag grade (see page 202). It is called the Principle 
“of the Cultivation of Conduct, the Law which is the Base of 
“Peace. It consists of twenty-eight characters, called the twenty 
“eight principal constellations (nakshatra), and also the twenty- 
“eight Precious Pearls of the Muni (i. e. the Sage, Buddha). These 
'I now give you, o my disciples; repeat them uninterruptedly, 
“and thus make them remain in existence from hour to hour. I 
“call it the Dharma fine and wonderful, expressed in a quatrain, 
“and also the Tath&gata’s Gate of Salvation” *). 

Now the attendants solemnly chant the wonderful verse: 

“A string of precious pearls of five-coloured light 
‘The Tathflgata himself gives to the kings in the Dharma. 
“Shining to all sides, that light fills the three thousand worlds, 
“And sends down a web- of colburs into the great hells” ’). 

# « 

Then the Initiator proceeds: “Now kneel down, bow your heads 
“to the earth, and before the golden lotus-throne of the Sage 
“Patriarch accept. incense ... 

— iMMMMticks an distributed among the notices — 

“If, after having accepted the Commandments, you wish your 
“heart to be your ruler, and your believing mind to help you 
“in length of time out of the three Worlds — 

*it. that of desire, that of form and matter, and that where no shape or matter exists 

“then you must lend no ear to the approving or disapproving 
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"opinions of people who stand outside our religion. But I fear 
"that in the long course of years and months your hearts may 
"stray from the right way, your resolution become indistinct, 
“your knowledge darkened, your passions dimmed. It is also 
“conceivable that, though having forsaken the world and broken 
“with forbidden food and fermented drinks, you may lose 
“something of the Dharma-jewel, the unwritten authentic Sutra 
“of our Sage Patriarch. It is therefore necessary that, with 
“distinct voice, mentioning’ your ancestral family-name and the 
“name you beai m the y£na (road of Salvation), you pronounce 
“this curse... .” '). 

And the novices simultaneously recite the following formula, 
dictated word for word by the Initiator: 

“I your disciple, bearing the family-name of ... . and the per- 
sonal name of.... will never presume to relinquish abstinence 
“from forbidden food and drink, or to break the Commandments, 
“or to lose anything of the Dharma-jewel, the unwritten authentic 
“Sutra for the Si&o-sing; neither will I ever forget the Favours 
“(see p. 204), nor turn from the Patriarch. Should I do any of 
“these things, then may each time such and such a curse befall 
“me in punishment” *). 

At this imprecation of evil, which everyone may make as 
terrible as he likes, all bystanders exclaim 0-bi-t6 hut, i. e. Buddha 
Amita. Then the initiates recite the following verne: 

“Looking upward, we pray Thee Master (Buddha), be cur Lord; 
“Three thousand Buddhas, be witnesses here; 

“Four Generalissimos (see p. 200), be the chiefs of our intel- 
ligence ; 

“Ruler of the Dharma, who abidest in Nirw&na (Brahma?), mani- 

jfest overawing power. 
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•Devas of the three Worlds, come and let your influence shine; 
‘Eye and ear witnesses on both sides, witness our doings clearly” 

The oath or yow having been thu? taken, the Initiator con- 
tinues as follows : 

•This curse shall bind your mundane minds. Never sin 
•against the throe Refuges or the five Commandments; never 
•allow yourselves tq lose anything -of the Dharma-jewel, the un- 
•written authentic Sutra for the Si&o-sTng grade, then, 0 disciples, 
‘the vow ye have taken will become for you a lake with lotusses 
•red and white, across which ye will travel to the West, to go 
•out and go home there in the company of the Buddhas. To 
•those who refine their conduct nothing but Heaven belongs; hell 
‘is not- their share a second time. So, if you can cultivate 
“virtue, and love the hill of spiritual life, then after your 
•departure (from this life) the rank of the Arhats shall be your 
“share. The field of bliss (now opened to you) in the third 
“kalpa, o ye disciples, take endless advantage of it; enjoy it 
“for ever; and whenever in improving and refining your con- 
duct you make a mistake or commit au error, then, if you 
“behave in accordance with that vow, you will reap yourselves 
“the fruits of your own labour in that field *). 

“You are not to involve in any difficulties the master 
“who has introduced you here (p. 203), nor shall you involve 
“your Initiator, nor any of the Buddhas (holy men?) of the 
•community” '). 
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pla^e to-bet rayal to the authorities, fidelity to the community is imposed upon the neophytes. 
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“If after thi3 your initiation you really remain faithful, then 
•I hope, humbly stooping down, that the Sage Patriarch may 
•confer upon you the power to stand up and follow him, and 
•that the Ruler of the Dharma (see page 213) may look down 
•upon your Salvation, and Jet his light shine upon it. May your 
“six roots 

— the perceptions ot eyes, nose, mouth, ears, body, and mind — 

“O disciples, remain pure and clean, the five parts of your bodies 

— sinews, veins, flesh, bones, skin, and hair — 

“enjoy quietness and health, your homes be pure and happy, 
“the inmates enjoy rest and peace. May all you undertake be 
“crowned with success; may happiness and blessing come down 
“upon you in profusion!” *). 

No sooner has the Initiator uttered this series of wishes than 
a unanimous Q-bi-t6 hdt resounds through the hall* and the 
prostrate initiates, to thank him, bow their heads three times to 
the earth. A general Sutra-reading brings the initiation to a close. 
Meanwhile one of the attendants sends a paper up on high, on 
which the wishes the Initiator has just pronounced, are written 
down in the form of a prayer; that is to say, he lights the paper 
at one of the candles, and places it on the ashes of the incense 
burner. In this manner the prayer reaches its destination: the 
Gold Lotus-throne of the Apex of Nothingness. 

This initiation-ritual copied word for word from the written 
documents of the sect, bears evidence in itself that, it i3 no 
invention of some small, isolated religious club. It is no doubt the 
property of the whole Lung-hwa religion. As a matter of fact it 
is nothing else than a subdivision of the consecration-ritual of 
Buddhist monks. Of this we gave a survey in chapter XIV of 
“Le Code du Mahayana en Chine". We stated there (page 207) 
that, at the feet of an Upadhyaya or initiator, the candidates for 
monastic life receive a first or lowest consecration, which opens the 
way to the convent and to Salvation, by taking refuge in Buddha, 
the Dharma and the Sangha, and making a vow upon the five 
Commandments. This consecration raises the male recipient to the 
rank of TTpasaka, rendered in Chinese by , “believing man”, 
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and the female to that of Upftsika or “believing woman”, 

dignities which even without the tonsure and separation from one's 
family, lead to the sanctity of the DSvas (see C. du M., p. 251). 
This sanctity is merely of a low degree. Hence the sectaries who 
have recei ved this consecration from their Initiator, are called Side- 
sing or Inferior Vehicles (supra, p. 202), i. e. Hinayfina. 

Besides the intrinsically Buddhistic character of the sect, the 
ritual of the initiation 3 hows us the syncretic spirit of it. The five 
fundamental Commandments of Buddha are, indeed, brought in 
connection with the five Constant Matters ( H or Confucian 
fundamental virtues : benevolence, righteousness, ceremonies -and 
rites, knowledge, and trustworthiness, which from time imme- 
morial have played an important partin classical ethics. Following 
Mencius, who boldly declared that the first four of these, virtues are 
innate '), philosophers have always identified them with man’s 
character, his sing bestowed by heaven, and therefore intrin- 
sically good. Hence they are, like this natural character, emana- 
tions front the Way of heaven, the Tao, so that io possess them 
is to be orthodox (ching), and all human instruction must be 
based upon their cultivation, which is equivalent to the banish- 
. inent of the s i 6 or heretical element. In fact, . Tszg-szg 
the grandson ‘ of Confucius, said in the Chung yung, one of the 
classical bibles: “That which heaven has ordained or bestowed, 
“is called the character; therefore the following of that cha- 
racter is Tao, and the following of the Tao is effected by 
“instruction” *). The ground theme of Confucian ethics being thus 
essentially Taoistic, the Lung-hwa sect by adopting it gives 
itself a Taoistic character. Its syncretism goes further still, for 
novices are admonished by the Initiator to identify themselves 
with the five Elements of which the universe is composed. In 
truth, Taoist philosophers by mere speculation have come to the 
conclusion that benevolence is essentially connected with wood, 
that is, with vegetation created by benevolent nature, and that 

1) ‘-Man possesses these four principles just as well an his four lirnbs. We, who have 
“thorn in ourselves, must learn to give them all their full development and com- 
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; sect. I, 6. “Benevolence, right 

u oo us ness, ceremony and rites, and knowledge are not infused from without; we posi- 
“lively have them in ourselves” 

M ; section tSr , 1 , 6. 
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’ righteousness with metal, ceremony and rites are fire, knowledge is 
water, and trustworthiness is earth '). And finally, the syncretism ot 
the sect is evident from the compulsion laid upon the neophytes to 
obey Six precepts of the Sage Edict. This is especially remarkable 
because this ultra-Confucian state-document of modern time, as we 
shall see in the next chapter, passes peremptory sentence on the 
Lung-hwa sect and other religious societies, prescribing their exter- 
mination on account of heresy. Thus the sect gives a clear proof of 
loyalty to its most implacable enemy, the persecuting State; thus 
also practically it makes true the doctrine proclaimed to the initiated 
(page 206), that its Dharma embraces all existing principles which 
keep erring man in the right path. 

The reader will no doubt have glanced with peculiar attention 
over the quatrain of twenty-eight characters, a knowledge ot which 
is imparted to the novices after having accepted the Refuges 
and the Commandments (see p. 212). What does this part of the 
initiation-ritual meanl 

This question can only be answered and the verse explained, 
if we set forth that in the Chinese Mahay ana system, Buddha 
stands in the foreground as the Universal Light which saves the 
world. As such he is merely a part of the Dharma, and the chief 
power in the compound of all laws and forces that work in the 
world. .Now a* perusal of the verse will show that it represents 
that Light, radiant throughout the world, illumining and saving 
all beings that live within the sphere of the Dharma, and 
penetrating also into the deepest hells, to the same benevolent 
end. This Light is a five-coloured light, that is to say, it embraces 
the Universe in its five parts : the north, the east, the south, the 
west, and the centre, which, according to Chinese philosophy of 
all ages, are, respectively, black, blue, red, white, and yellow. The 
verse consists of as many characters as there are principal con- 
stellations; this means that it represents the Light that fills the 
sphere which those constellations divide into twenty-eight parts; 
and quite appropriately the Initiator calls the twenty-eight 
parts of the verse the shining Pearls of Buddha. Solemnly he 
imparts that Light of Salvation to the neophytes; with great 
emphasis he inculcates it on their hearts, their minds, their souls ; 
admonishing them to recite it incessantly and thus never to let 
it be extinguished. In this wise, he asserts, this Light will be 


4) 1‘nis theory m ite relation to psychology and ethics has been dealt with by us 
in Book II, Part I, chapt. 1 ol’ The Religious System of Chinn, to which we rofer 
the reader. 
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“the principle enabling them to improve their conduct”, that is 
to say, steadfastly to walk in the path of Salvation, in which 
the initiation has placed them. Thus piloting them safely into the 
Land of Peace, the Verse of Light is the very “Base for Peace" 
it is Buddha’s own light, and as such “the Gate of Salvation 
existing within the Dharrna”. That the initiated swear a solemn 
oath, sealed by a curse, to lose nothing of it, shows that this 
Light is considered to be of the utmost importance, nay totally 
indispensable, for religious life and its sole aim and object: 
Salvation. 

The initiation or first consecration in reality changes the 
recipients into Devas, unless they break their vow, renounce 
the Triratna, and sin against the five Comm and meats. It is there- 
fore quite reasonable that, changing their persons into saints, 
they should also- change their names. At Amoy, the initiated 
adopt a so-called put ho jfy or “Buddhist title”, consisting 
of two words, the first of which is almost always F6 ^ 
i. e. “Universal, All-embracing”, evidently referring to the all- 
embracing character of the Dnarma and the Light of the World. 
We have known sectaries named P'd-lo ^ or Universal Dew, 

P c p-tsing ^ or Universal Purity, P c 6-kien ^ ^ or Universal 
Model, P c 6-hui ^ or. Universal Refulgence, etc. Dissyllabic 
clerical names have been borne by Buddhist monks and nuns ever 
since the early centuries of our era ; it is this example which the 
members of the Lung-hwa sect imitate. 

After his initiation, every new member receives a diploma 
on red paper. This tells a few good things about the blissful 
Light of Salvation shed abroad over the world by the promulga- 
tors of the Dharrna, among whom the Apex of Nothingness was 
the first; and finally it states that the initiator and the Intro- 
ducer, as proxies of the Plenipotentiaries viz. of the 

Khoug-khong and the series of his predecessors all mentioned 
by name — have conferred this certificate as proof that the initia- 
tion or consecration took place in all due form. It bears seal- 
stamps of the Initiator and the Introducer, of the principal wit- 
nesses of the ceremony, and of the writer of the certificate. 

Among the initiated of the lowest degree there are always a 
good many who strive for higher perfection and sanctity. They 
accept for that purpose, on a later occasion, the ten Command- 
ments, which are, beside the five which the reader knows, (6) to 
use no perfumes, balsams or flowers ; (7) to abstain from singing 
and dancing; (8) to use no high or broad beds; (9) to take food 
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duly at irregular times; (10) to possess no gold, silver, or preciou 
things. The ritual of this second consecration is hardly different 
from that for the Si&o-sing grade; but the Initiator adds a sermon 
about the five other Commandments, with the explicit admo- 
nition that, “if the ten Commandments are not followed, there 
“will be hardly a chance to mount up to Heaven ; and if the 
“five are not made the sole end and purpose, the way which 
“leads man to the Deva-dignity is cut off” *). Those heavens are 
the six we have mentioned in “Le Cede du Mahayana en Chine" 
(p. 252). The recipients of this consecration bear the title of 
TS-sIng (supra, p. 202): “Great or Superior Vehicles". 

The dignity of Sam-sing or Third Vehicle (p. 202) requires re- 
ordination in another set of Commandments. Members of the sect 
have assured me that this is the case also with the still higher 
dignities. Each of these represents a higher stage on the road to 
Salvation, in which the dignitaries are expected to keep the five 
Commandments with correspondingly greater zeal, and several others 
besides, and at each re-consecration they make a vow to this effect. 

A few male members of higher rank attain to such a measure 
of piety, that they can repair to a monastery authorised by the 
government to consecrate clergy, and there receive the conse- 
crations which involve special vows to observe the five Com- 
mandments, the ten Commandments, the 250 rescripts of the 
Pratimoksha, and the 58 of the Sutra of Brahma’s Net*). Thus they 
attain to the dignity of BodHisatwa even here on earth, and 
become clergy diplomated by the state, wearing the clerical 
dress even in everyday life ; and like all Buddhist monks, they 
have their heads clean shaved in every part. Of course they 
mostly remain in close contact with their sect, and as high title- 
bearers preside as leaders at meetings in the vegetarian halls 
and in the -dwellings of the sectaries. They carry on no trade 
or profession. To attend to the flock is henceforth their calling; 
but besides, as often as they please, they accept invitations from 
non-sectaries to read masses for the souls of the departed, 
or to perform other ceremonies. Like the sect itself which 
they serve, they may any. day, any hour, fall into the persecuting 
hands of the mandarinate; but it seems they generally pass unno- 
ticed, as ordinary clergy living among the laity (comp. pp. 120 and 
foil.). Such a Lung-hwa priest apparently was Wu Shi-tsi (see 
p, 160), who in 1 763 oaid the penalty of death for pointing out a 


•>+#*#** 3.**# A* 88*- 

2) See the description in “Le Code du Mahayana 1 ’, chap. XiV. 
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road to Salvation extremely dangerous for the lives of His Imperial 
Majesty’s subjects. And poor Wang Shu-hiun, who persuaded 
high officials and sturdy Confucians to take refuge with the 
Trir&tna and to keep the Commandments, evidently was & priest' 
of the same stamp. 

g 3. Beligious Mootings and Festivals. 

As already noticed, the members of . the Lung-hwa sect at 
Amoy, in order to promote their individual and mutual Salvation, 
hold quiet religious meetings for the worship of their Saints and 
Buddhas, and for the reciting of Sutras, liturgical prayers, and 
powerful Tantrani. These meetings do not generally take place 
on fixed dates, but at the convenience of the participators. Some- 
times, when a persecution threatens or has actually broken out, 
no meetings are held for months together, and the religious work, 
is carried on exclusively at home by each member for himself, 
or by a very few together, until better days dawn. Frequently 
also, to avoid discovery, the sectaries meet after sunset or late 
at night; and this has the advantage of enabling the men to 
attend, who in the daytime are tied to their trades or professions. 

Moreover, the sect has a number of so-called phi-king jit 
ftfc 0 or “days of worship”, being' calendar days devoted to 
the worship of special Saints. These are : 

I. 5th of 1st month, in commemoration of the Patriarch Lo, 


II. 

9th 

n 

1st 

0 

the founder of the sect, 
in honour of the God of Heaven. 

III. 

15th 

0 

1st 

0 

in honour cf the Rulers of the three 

IV. 

19th 

0 

2nd 

0 

Worlds. 

in honour of Kwan-yin. 

V. 

19th 

0 

3rd 

0 

in honour of the Lord of the Great Light 

VI. 

8th 

0 

4th 

0 

01 ^)» the Sun - 

birthday of the Buddha (Jakyamuni. 

VII. 

6th 

0 

6th 

0 

the opening of Heaven. 

VIII. 

19th 

0 

6th 

0 

in honour of Kwan-yin. 

IX. 

last 

0 

7th 

0 

birthday of the Lord of Hell, Ti-tsang 

X. 

15th 

0 

8t;h 

0 

Wang* « 

chief festival of the Moon. 

XI. 

19th 

0 

9th 

0 

in hQnour of Kwan-yin. 

XH. 

17th 

0 

11th 

0 

birthday of the- Buddha Amita. 

XIII. 

23rd 

0 

12th 

0 

on which the gods ascend to heaven. 


In this list .the syncretic, character of the sect is especially 
conspicuous. No' less than five of these thirteen days are heathen 
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calendrical festivals of the people in general, viz. the second, third, 
seventh, tenth and thirteenth ; we have described them elsewhere at 
large ')• Buddhistic yearly feasts of the laity are the fourth, eighth, 
and eleventh; and the sixth, ninth and twelfth day are taken from 
the calendar of Buddhist monastic life. The first alone is the 
special property of the sect. The list shows that the principal 
Saints of the sect are the same as those of the Chinese MahaySna 
church in general. It goes without saying that many parishes 
increase the .number of meetings according to the piety of their 
members, and also that in some halls the meetings are far better 
attended than in others. 

In the early morning of the feastday cups of tea are placed 
upon the altar of the hall, to refresh the Saints residing there. 
And some of the most pious members betake themselves to the spot, 
for the purpose of reciting formulas and prayers; but we have 
not been able to discover any connection between these and the 
proffered tea. Successively more members make their appearance, 
until the male or female leader is of opinion that enough of 
them aye present to commence the great service. 

Rice, vegetables, fruit and tea are now placed upon a table 
in front of the altar, together with fragrant incense, for the benefit 
o? the Saint whose festival is being celebrated. A smaller portion 
is in like manner allotted to each of the other principal Saints 
of the hall, and the members range themselves in one or more- 
long rows along the side-walls of the apartment, the men, 
attired in the long ceremonial robe and with a conical straw 
hat overlaid with red fringe, to the left of the saints, and the 
women to the right. In both rows the highest graduates are 
Nearest to the altar. With closed eyes, and the palms of the 
hands pressed together before their breasts, all mumble unanim- 
ously a series of formulas and extracts from Sutras, one of them 
tapping with a wooden knocker on a hollow wooden bowl 
at every syllable pronounced. And the first word of every 
strophe is marked by a stroke on a metal bell. When this pious 
work has been continued for some little time, the men come 
forward, two by two, and kneel in front of the sacrifice, respect- 
fully saluting the Buddhas and Saints on the altar by touching 
the ground nine times with their foreheads. After them the women 
do the same, only at a somewhat greater distance from the altar. 
This act of devotion ended, the dishes with food are removed 


1) “Les FhUm annuellement c£i6br6*s a Emoui 1 *; Annal<* du Mus4e Gcimet, vol. XI 
and XII. 
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from tbe altar, and converted into a vegetarian meal, of which 
all the brethren and sisters may partake. True to the national 
rules of etiquette, the fair sex seat themselves at separate tables, 
or if there be a lack, of tables, they sit on the floor. When the 
meal is over, 'each member takes leave of the head of the parish 
with a courteous bow, thanks him, and departs. 

On the four annual days specially devoted to Kwan-yin and 
Amita, and, if desired, on any other festival, either immediately after 
this first meeting, or later on in the day, the fraternity assembles 
again. This second meeting is called that of the pan-jia tstin 
•the Ship of Pradjna or Wisdom", i. e. the highest 
of the Pfiram: or perfections by which NirwSna is reached. 

A small barge or boat of bamboo and paper, intended to 
convey departed souls to the Paradise of the West, is placed in 
the open court in front of the hall. The sails, flags or pennons, 
and other parts of the rigging are decorated with inscriptions 
bearing upon this spirit-journey. At the rudder is a paper effigy 
of Kwan-yin, the high patroness of the MahaySna church, and a* 
such, supreme guide of its members on the road to Salvation - 
Her satellite Hwan-shen-tsai holds the sheet, her female attendant, 
called the Dragon's Daughter, stands on the fore-ship, holding up 
a streamer on which is written sum*. •be admitted apd 
introduced into the West (the Paradise; . Several other Buddhist 
saints, such as Brahma, and Weda-deva jj$ or Indra, do duty, 

as sailors 1 ). Bound this Bark of Mercy (jffi Jjft) the members of 
the sect range themselves, and under the guidance or not, as 
the case may be, of one or more of their number, who are 
consecrated monks, they hold a series of Sutra-readings, inter- 
spersed with invocations and Tantrani, to induce the holy Kwan- 
yin to take souls on board and convey them to the land of 
bliss. And finally, under the shout of 0-b!-t6 repeated many hundred 
times, the ship with all its contents is burned on the spot. Thus, 
through fire and flame, the Bark of Wisdom plies right across the 
sea of transmigration to the promised NirwSna, where the highest 
Intelligence prevails. If the sea-shore is near, the bark is some- 
times launched there on a plank, and allowed to drift away with 
the tide. 

After the departed souls have thus been suitably released from 
their earthly woes, some of the devout sectaries still remain in 
the hall, for the purpose of holding another Sutra-reading in 

1) Comp* the plate opposite page 230, and the Frcntispice. For Hwan-shen-tsai and 
tbe Dragon’s Daughter see “Lee F&tee a Ernnui*, pp. 104 and 195. 
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the evening, during which tea and sweetmeats are offered to the 
Saints. The majority however go home, after saluting and thanking 
the leader, and politely taking leave of the brethren and sisters. 

Another solemnity, performed on many of those festivals, is 
called phi ts'ien hiit jfy, “Veneration of the thousand 

Buddhas”. All present stand in rows, with the palms of their hands 
pressed together before their breasts. Some who can read have 
a small table in front of them, on which the Sutra lies. They 
mumble an All-saints litany, every sentence of which is “Namah 
Buddha So and So” followed by a slow semi-genuflexion. In this 
manner, at least a thousand names ,are recited, even two or 
three times successively ; but , as it is impossible to keep up 
the knee-drill long, the litany is now and again broken off, 
and the interlude filled up with a piece of another Sutra, or with 
invocations without genuflexions. The object of this litany is 
to obtain pardou of sins by exciting internally, at the invoca- 
tion of each name, a feeling of deep repentance. It is there- 
fore called “The Sutra of Repentance of the Names of a thou- 
sand Buddhas”, The members who cannot 

read the litany and do not know it by heart, only mumble in their 
mind. This act of repentance plays an important part in monastic 
life, and is performed in many different forms. It is prescribed 
by one of the Laws of Brahma’s Net; in our work about those 
laws we gave some attention to it *). 

The principal and most frequently celebrated religious cere- 
monies of the Lung-hwa sect are herewith mentioned. It stands 
to reason that iu several parishes they are increased to a far 
greater number, if the leaders possess sufficient ability and zeal 
to induce the members to attend. The religious repertory ot 
conventual life here offers to the sect a large choice of matter, 
the daily business of the monks being indeed, at all seasons, an 
unbroken chain of rites and ceremonies to promote their own 
Salvation and that of others. We venture to assert, that this 
same work of Salvation would spread very greatly in the sect, 
if fear for the authorities did not necessarily reduce its meetings 
to a minimum. Under these circumstances it follows of necessity 
that the religious occupations of the members are chiefly reduced 
to solitary pious exercises at home, to which we must also pay 
attention for a few minutes. 

I) “Le Code du Mahayana”, p. 211 and foil., and other places Mentioned there in the 
Index under “Pdchds”. 
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§ 4. B®ligious Work at Borne. 

As in the meeting-halls, so in private houses Sutra-readings 
form an essential part of the great practice of Salvation. These 
readings are performed either standing or kneeling, and often 
the worshipper accompanies himself by tapping rapidly on a 
hollow wooden bowl, and at intervals on a metal bell, as the 
monks in Buddhist convents are wont to do. Very few .sectaries 
understand what they recite. Most of them have only learned 
by heart the sound of the characters, and do not know their 
meaning, or merely understand whf.1 they are saying in so far as the 
sense of it has been explained to them. Their work therefore is 
a mere mechanical muttering of formulas, of which some have 
a good many stored up in their memory, others only, a few. 
Those who can read use printed or manuscript Sutras. 

The understanding has nothing to do with the meritoriousness 
of this pious work. For the Sutras are the sacred books which 
make known the roads that lead to Salvation, and to proclaim them 
at all times, together with the Winayas or religious rescripts 
which serve to keep mankind in those roads, is the highest duty im- 
posed upon the sons and daughters of Buddha by more than one 
article of the Sutra of Brahma’s Net, the Code of the Mahay Sna 
church. He who fulfils this duty is deserving in the highest degree. 
What then does it matter whether he understands what he 
recites) The mighty salvation-working power contained in the 
Sutra or Winaya loses nothing by it, and moreover — who can 
tell f — perchance there are myriads of unseen spirits on the spot 
listening to the recital, and obtaining Salvation thereby, 

But there is more. Where these holy writings have once been 
sanctioned as the means towards the attainment of the very 
highest felicity, they necessarily must have a salutary influence 
in matters of minor iniport A power able to accomplish the 
elevation of every being, even the meanest animal or infernal 
spirit, to the dignity of Buddha, can accomplish everything. On 
all occasions, thus says the 39th commandment of the MahaySna 
Code, Sutras and Winayas shall be read : — in times of sickness, 
or when the realm is in danger; in times of rebellion; on the 
birthdays of parents, brothers and religious teachers, and on every 
seventh day after their death, until the forty-ninth; at meetings 
designed for the seeking of Salvation by avoiding sin ; when tra- 
velling for one’s livelihood ; during conflagrations and inundations ; 
when storms harass ships, or giants and devils bring distress; also 
when one is struck by disasters or punishment; when one has 
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fallen into the nets of the law, or is fettered and put in the 
cangue; when there is much ignorance, or opposition against the 
religion ; during epidemics, etc., etc. We have shown iu our essay 
on that Code '), that in the great Buddhist convents this com- 
mandment is faithfully kept. Sutra-readings indeed are the essence 
of monastic life. The holy scriptures which the Mahay&na church 
in the course of centuries has placed within the reach of seekers of 
Salvation, and translated into Chinese, form quite a library. Can we 
then be surprised that the offspring of that church, the Lung-hwa 
sect, seek Salvation by the reading of Sutras? 

In quiet domestic solitude, this pious work is usually performed 
before Kwan-yin, whose image stands on almc every house-altar, 
and in the bedroom of most female members of the sect. Many 
wash their face and hands, and put on clean clothes before begin- 
ning the reading. A very common custom is to place a cup 
with Borne dry tea upon the altar, and when the recital is 
over, to pour hot water on the tea and drink it, as highly 
beneficial to health; or else the tea is put away as a medicine foi 
future use. In fact, it goes without saying that under the mighty 
influence of the sutra-readinge, the tea acquires beneficial pro- 
perties. Theu, if pushed on by an idol they carry with them, 
people apply to the house for remedies for some poor sufferer '•*), 
a little of this tea is kindly given them. Fruit and other dainties 
which during the recital of Sutras have stood on the altar for 
the refreshment of the Saints, are also considered extremely 
salutary to those who eat them. 

It is the quantity of the recited matter that is of chief 
importance. One single passage recited a hundred times over, 
benefits as much as one recital of a hundred different passages: 
hence — also because few of the male sectaries, and scarcely 
any of the female, can read — the greater number confine 
themsolves to the endless repetition of one or a few fragments 
learned by heart. Tantrum — foreign sounds transcribed in Chinese 
characters, the sense of which is understood by none — and short 
invocations of Buddhas and Saints, are sometimes substituted for 
sutra-fragment8, and have the same, if not a greater miraculous 
power and efficacy 

Many recitals are done in fulfilment of promises. For it is. a 
very usual thing for the sectaries to make a vow to some Saint, 
especially to Kwan-yin,. that they will recite so and so many 

1) Le Code du Mahayaua en Chine. 

2) “Lea Ffctes annuelleroent c616br6ee & Emoui”, p. 288 and foil. 

Verhand. Kon. A kid. v. WeteneoV (Afd. Letterk.) N. it D1 IV. 15 
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sutra-fragments if this or that favour he granted them; and 
then, when the favour has been vouchsafed, they fulfil the vow 
to the letter. This custom leads to a good deal of bartering. For 
instance, the pious man begins by promising say a thousand 
recitals, and throws down the divining-blocks. If these fell in a 
position which signifies- denial, he takes it for an intimation that 
he has promised too little; so he promises a few hundred recitals 
more, and throws the blocks again, aud so on, until a consenting 
answer of the Saint by the blocks settles the bargain. If after- 
wards the Saint is wronged by the petitioner not exactly paying 
him his due, there is every reason to believe he will vent 
his wrath rpon the delinquent. Hence it is of the utmost 
importance to be careful in the counting. Where only short 
formulas or fragments are recited, the sectaries generally use 
a so-called sb-t su ^ or chaplet, consisting of a cord threaded 
through stones of fruit or wooden beads, and the ends fastened 
together; the number of chaplets counted off is remembered by 
dotting down strokes on a piece of paper, or by putting small 
coins in a box, or by other similar childish tricks. Especially to 
female sectaries, the chaplet is an object of value and signifi- 
cance, for under the influence of the holy work in which it is 
used, it acquires an ever-increasing virtue and sanctity, which 
shows itself in warding off devils and the evils they bring, such 
as sickness and misfortunes of all kinds. 

For larger numbers of recitals, the counting is done by means 
of so-called Sutra- pagodas, king tfah m These are sheets of 
paper about the size of a hand, bearing in coarse woodcut 
print pyramidal piles of the figure U (See the reproduction on 
next page). After every hundred recitals a stroke is added to one 
of these figures, changing it into the character , one hundred. 
Thus it can be ascertained at any moment how the meritorious 
work is progressing. At the top of the' sheet are the characters 
Iff jftg . "authentic Sutra", with a blank to fill in the name of 
the special sutra; and at the bottom is printed "plus forty-eight 
chapters", that is to say, this quantity should be added to make 
up for any eventual miscounting. Sutra-pagodas are more than 
substitutes for the memory. By means of a seal of wood or stone, 
they are stamped by the owner in the top corners with his name, 
and he also inscribes there his address, and any other information 
he. desires to give to the Saints ; and they are then forwarded to the 

1) About this method of conspiring gods and sainu see U J> V aniiuelltukeiit c6l4 
br6ee ft Emoui”, page 56. 
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abodes of bliss by means of fire, to be entered to his credit in the 
books of justice, or to the credit of the departed for the salvation 
of whose soul he has done the good work. 
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Quite a variety of sacred books are in use among the sectaries, 
bjit in each particular parish the number is small. Often one 
or more Sutras or formulas are for a time in special esteem 
in one parish, while in another some others are in vogue. The 
whole sect however agree as to the efficacy and high value of a 
booklet which, as we have always seen it, consists of scarcely a 
dozen pages, bound together under the title of 
•Sutra of the High King Kwan-shi-yin". It contains a coarse 
portrait of Kwan-yin ; then three unintelligible Tantras, to be read 
for the cleansing of the mouth, for the cleansing of the body, 
and to give rest to the spirits dwelling, in the ground. Further it 
contains a litany of some Buddhas, Bodhisatwas and other Saints 
or personified ideas, to whose names the salutation Namah (see 
page 223) is prefixed ; then again follow some Tantras, and various 
verses expressing a promise to Kwan-yin and all Bodhisatwas to 
spare the life of all creatures and to endeavour to lead them 
to Salvation, as al^o to read Sutras in great numbers, all for 
the purpose of being able to withstand fire and arms, to convert 
anger into bestowal of favour, death into life. A eulogy on Kwan- 
yin, her -benefits and power, constitutes the main part of this 
sacred little book. 

If the members of the sect are asked for the reason why K.*an- 
yin occupies so prominent a place among their patron saints, 
the ready answer is to the effect that she has constantly proved 
herself a faithful deliverer of all victims of misfortune and op- 
pression who invoke her. We possess quite a number of stories 
gleaned from various Chinese sources, describing apparitions of 
this goddess especially to persons languishing in prison, with 
death before their eyes, and to others in imminent danger or 
distress; such apparitions are always the forerunners of deliverance. 
No wonder that the sectaries, over whose heads the sword of 
persecution ever pend9, and whom the prospect of martyrdom, 
always harasses, confidently entrust themselves to her. The above- 
mentioned Sutra, devoted to her, is boldly asserted to bring 
deliverance to victims of persecution if only it be read often 
enough; and to this day it is unquestionably recited ardently by 
sectaries in prison, while their brethren outside do the same on 
their behalf, thus enabling them to bear their hardships with 
fortitude and resignation. The stories about deliverance brought 
by Kwan-yin, mo6t of them centuries old, generally represent her 
appearances to have been called forth by the reading of Sutras 
dedicated to her. 

Very zealous sectaries recite at least once a day; many do 
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so twice, in the morning and in the evening, not coanting the 
extra readings on calendar feastdays and sundry special occasions. 
When a sick man or womaD is to be comforted or cured by 
means of Sutras, the reading of these is benevolently performed 
at the bedside by one or more brethren, who, in conclusion, 
bum a written prayer on behalf of the patient, addressed to 
Kwun-yin. 

A printed Sutra consists of one strip of paper, yards long, and 
as broad as the book, printed on one side only, and folded to the 
required size by turning the strip over and over, accordion-fashion. 
At each extremity a piece of pasteooard or a thin board of wood 
is fixed, cut to size, and between these the unbound volume lies 
firmly protected. Many Sutras, however, are made and bound 
like ordinary Chinese books. They are as a rule not difficult to 
procure, being printed in large quantities by the sect. Devout 
members sometimes deserve well of Buddha's holy Church by 
having several copies printed,, either entirely at their own expense, 
or in combination with others. These copies are then deposited 
in temples and chapels, where iney can be had gratuitously, or 
by a gift of a few coppers to the custodian of the building. 
Publishing a new edition of a Sutra is a pious work of high merit, 
mostly done in fulfilment of a vow. Sutras usually contain an 
appendix of a few pages with exhortations to obey some special, 
religious precept or other, and onus they are made subservient 
to propagandists Several religious writings are in circulation 
amongst the sectaries in manuscript only, and therefore not easily 
accessible to outsiders. 

Pot those who cannot read, or cannot learn Sutras by heart, 
there exists an easy, and therefore very popular method of obtaining 
Salvation. This consists in repeating hundreds and thousands of 
times one and the same Saint's name, with the prefix lam-bh 
(Nam ah). And here the name of Amita, the Lord of Paradise, is 
of paramount efficacy. Women in particular try to gain Paradise 
in this way, especially slave-women, who have no leisure hours 
to set apart for religious exercises, but can at all times, while 
engaged in their domestic work, easily mutter Iftm-bd O-bt-td 
hiit. The chaplet and the box with coins are very useful here; 
but still more useful is the Bark of Mercy and Wisdom. A 
woodcut print is procured, of which we insert nere a somewhat 
reduced photographic reproduction. It represents that wonderful 
ship of Salvation, sailing across a sea of lotuses, with the holy 
crew as described on page 222, and filled with passengers of 
both sqxes, bound for Paradise. Above the print we see an 
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inscription in large characters, which tells us that "The Buddha 
“Amita receives the virtuous who recite (the names of) the 
“Buddhas, and they are to be reborn in the West”. The ship 
is entirely covered with little circles, and each time the devout 
owner of the print has repeated a hundred times the name of 
Amita, he ticks off one of these circles in red ink. The frame is 
also composed of circlets, and when these have likewise been 
ticked off, the print represents the holy name about 1 50,000 times. 
Amita himself, standing on his lotus-throne, guides the ship by 
the light which emanates from his right hand. 

On either side are printed directions about the manner of 
using the print, and a demonstration of the excellence of this 
mode of Salvation. None of the many other methods that exist, 
it says, is so good as this, or so easy to perform. The person 
who, in fulfilment of some vow or for any other reason, piously 
recites the holy name so many times until all the circlets are 
ticked off, can burn the paper before the image of the Buddha, 
to secure Salvation in the Western Paradise, either for himself, 
or for his parents. In the same manner he can obtain from the 
Buddhas restoration of health, or earthly prosperity and hap- 
piness. The dead can be conveyed out of hell into Amita’s Paradise 
by burning the print either on their grave, or on the altar erected 
for the celebration of Buddhist requiem-masses on their behalf; 
this should be done preferably on -the Festival of the Tombs, or 
on that of the Winter-solstice, or on some other day which, like 
these two, is specially set apart for the worship of the dead. Thus, 
united by faith, and striving together to be friends of virtue, all 
shall behold the face of Amita, and enter into the Paradise of 
highest delight. And the sail of the bark proclaims the mira- 
culous power contained in th.e name of Amita. There we read: 
“The mere word Amita is a precious sword cutting down all 
“heresies. It is a brave general who defeats hell. It is a bright torch 
“shedding its light in the blackest darkness. It is r hark of mercy 
“which carries us across the ocean of misery (earthly existence) 
“into Paradise; the shortest path to lead us* out of the wheel of 
“transmigration; a salutary means to help us out of existence. 
“It is a mysterious, magic word which makes us immortal, a remedy 
“imbued with spiritual power, which renovates our bones. The 
“84,000 schools of the Dharma are contained in those six words 
“(l&m-bti 0-bi-t6 hdt); those words are one sword-stroke which 
“cuts through 1700 dolichos stalks. If one mutters nothing but the 
“word Amita, one need not even trouble to clap one’s fingers, in 
“order to resunlp the West”. 
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Other prints of this kind, in our possession, bear similar in- 
scriptions, but represent 8alvation somewhat differently. Here 
(see the Frontispiece) Amita stands in the ship, which sails in 
a shower of flowers, while several devotees, recognisable as 
people of either sex and of various social position and age, in 
kneeling attitude, and with. hands folded as in prayer, crowd a 
strip of light which emanates from his hand. Thus the bark 
in full sail draws them along by this Buddha’s light of Salvation 
towards Paradise. 


g 6. Observances on behalf of the Bead. 

The foregoing pages have shown, that the pious work of saving 
the dead by prevailing upon Kwan-yin to convey them into the 
Western Paradise of Amita, forms one of the chief items in the 
religious program of the Lung-hwa sect. Doubtless this work is 
its vital point, as the prospect of being piloted by brethren and 
sisters in Buddha to those regions of supreme felicity must be 
the strongest motive for most neophytes to join the sect. What 
will become of my soul and body after death? is the great question 
which occupies the minds of the whole Chinese people, and 
a fortiori of those who strive after ideals, the realization of which 
lies in a future world. Is it to be wondered at that so many 
childless concubines and widows take refuge with the sect? They 
know well, that in the human society in which they live> 
where begetting sons is one of the highest moral duties (comp. 
p r 61), they are looked upon as worthless creatures, only 
deserving of being buried in a poor style by indifferent relations, 
or even by public charity; they know well that, but for the 
religious community to which they entrust themselves, only a 
trifling sum will be spent on religious ceremonies on behalf of 
their souls. 

The devotion of the sectaries to their deceased brethren and 
sisters is shown immediately in their readiness to wash and 
dress the corpse. This office is performed exclusively by those of 
fhe same sex with the defunct. A male corpse is often dressed 
in a So-called chHm i with a cap, both described and reproduced 
by us elsewhere *)• For this garment is supposed to be one of grey 
antiquity, still worn by the gods and the 'saints, who, of course, 
do not keep pace with earthly fashions; and in cut it resembles 


1) The Religious System of China, Book I. n 52 
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the everyday gown of the Buddhist clergy, the typical dress of 
those who walk in the path of Salvation. The dress of the women 
consists of a white petticoat, with a blue piit-ts6 <5 or 

“robe of the Buddhist Patriarch”, generally understood to mean the 
robe of Kwan-yin (see Plate III). It is a kind of cloak, coming down 
as far as the knees. It is fastened on the chest, without lapels, 
by linen knots and loops, serving as buttons and button-holes. The 
sleeves are short, but their width is nearly two-thirds of the 
length of the whole garment. They are edged with a frill of em- 
broidery. A broad embroidered collar is stitched round the neck, 
and falls in two frills of the same breadth down along the breast- 
scam, as far as the stomach. A similar ornament is stitched 
along that seam below the stomach. Such is, to judge from their 
painted and carved images, the robe worn by the Bodhisatwas; 
and on this reasonable ground it has become the suitable attire 
for a woman who, for her exemplary Buddhistic life, may believe, 
hope, and expect to be admitted to the ranks of those Saints. 

To this garment belongs, especially for women who have held a 
high position in the sect, a blue ngohuthi H jfy or “veil of 
the five Buddhas” (see Plate. III). This is a band of stiff linen 
or silk, five to six c.uh broad, the lower edge bordered witii 
embroidery; it is fastened round the head behind with ribbons. 
Two long ornamental streamers are sewed on near these ribbons, 
and fall down over the back. This headgear bears a row ot 
five pointed arches, made of the same stiff material as the 
band. In each of these arches a Buddha is embroidered, in the 
sitting posture of Dbyana, contemplation or musing, his luminous 
head surrounded by a halo. The arches represent flames, the 
fire of Buddhaship, the Light of the World, of which the five 
DhySni Buddhas are the highest representatives. Deep and steady 
meditation upon Nirwina produces assimilation with the Bame, and 
in this way the Buddhaship is attained, the glorious object of all 
existence. Therefore, whosoever binds these five DhySni Buddhas 
round his head, and thus concentrates their meditative power and 
lig ht upon himself, strengthens his own DhySna, and absorbs the 
Buddhaship in the best possible way. This same headgear forms a 
part of the ceremonial dress of the Buddhist clergy of both sexes. 

After the dressing, the corpse is. placed in a chair, in sitting 
posture. In one hand is a chaplet, and in the other a sut-bl 
j^| or "waving-tail”, consisting of a horse’s mane, the ends 
of which are fastened together at the top of a small stick 
which serves as a handle. This object also belongs to the equip- 
ment of the pious monk. For having to abstain absolutely from 
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the killing of living beings, he is only allowed to ward off in the 
gentlest possible manner the gnats and' flies which interrupt his 
pious meditations; and the object which serves this purpose by 
slowly waving it about, is in itself a badge ,of his obedience to 
the greatest of all commandments. 

Now the saving-process of the dead begins. Candles are lighted 
in the apartment, and particularly near the body; incense is 
burnt in considerable quantities, and some sectaries recite together 
various sanctifying Sutras, repeating the name of Ami,ta hundreds 
and hundreds of times. The death of a Buddhist who walked m‘ 
the path of Salvation is called deliverance from the ocean of 
earthly woe, transition from an existence of imperfection and 
misery to one of perfection and felicity, therefore, a. most joyful 
event. Hence — unless they do not share the views of the sect — 
the relatives of the deceased do not spend the day in loud wailing 
and weeping, as the old and orthodox Confucian doctrine urgently 
prescribes; none of the inscriptions on red paper, adorning the 
outer and inner doors, are pasted over with white as sign of 
mourning; no furniture is removed from the apartment where the 
corpse lies, not even the domestic altar is taken away, to save 
the Saints whose animated images stand thereon, the spectacle 
of death, which might possibly bring them disaster. Mock paper 
money, which no true Confucian will omit to burn in large 
quantities to enrich his departed in the other world, is not u9ed 
by the sect. The Buddhist, who forsakes the world and keeps the 
Commandments, ought to loathe riches, and shall he mar tbe 
felicity of his dead co-religionists by forcing treasures upon them ? 
In the manuscripts of the sect I read concerning the inventor of 
this paper money — • an unknown worthy — that he was plunged 
into hell, as was the inventor of intoxicating drinxs, and that 
they cannot be delivered from there by any means whatever. 

When the day and the hour have come, the body with rosary 
and mosquito-flapper is placed in. the coftin. A linen satchel is 
hung round its neck, containing a certificate or petition on linen or 
paper, signed and issued by notables of the sect in their quality 
of proxies of the Khong-khong. A copy of this document is for- 
warded to its address through fire, and the ashes, carefully wrapped 
in paper, are also put in the satchel. This writing is called a- 
kui ka bttn-toa“ ^ “document for the journej 

home”, which shows that Nirwana is looked upon as the real home 
of man, and earth as a place of exile. We give here a copy of such 
a remarkable document, followed by a translation: 
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“Most humbly we hope that the defunct, on going home (to 
“Nirwftna), may be exempted from entering again any terrestrial 
* wombs, and may enter into the womb of sanctity. 

‘This is to certify about an inhabitant of the place Amoy, 
“situated in the district of Tung-ngan, which belongs to the 
‘department of Ts'tlen-cheu in the province of Fuhkien, ruled 
“over by the Great Ts'ing dynasty and situated in the Central 
“Empire of Flowers, the southern Jambudwipa. By worshipping 
“the Buddhas, and by abstinence from forbidden food he has been 
“drawn up to Salvation and carried to a higher condition. P'u- 
“peh, a member of the left branch (a male member of the sect), 
“handed the Religion over to P'u-ying and P c u-ts c ung, and they 
“replaced him, their leader, in the work of improvement; and 
“P'u-piao managed after him the Hall of the Patriarch (the meeting- 
“hall of the sect). P'u-ch'eu, and after him Fu-shih, delivered 
“the Religion to P'u-teu, the general chief (of the sect), and to 
*P c u-hwui, who delivered it to Ch'en Hiun, a disciple of the 
“Lung-hwa Hall. 

“He was born in this life on the third day of the fourth month 
“of the thirteenth year of the dynastic period called Tao kwang, 
“at the hour shen. Humbly bowed down to the ground, he saw 
“the gates of the Dharma opened wide for him by the Highest 
“Apex of Nothingness, the Sage Patriarch; he took refuge in 
“the orthodox doctrine, and accepted the excellent laws of the 
“Tathagatas, which lead to the nine religious degrees. The pro- 
mulgated Gathas he held in high esteem, and by proxy of the 
‘Khong-khong he bore the religious name of Fu-shun; and so 
“having accepted the Religion, he earnestly applied himself 
“to this day to the keeping of the five Commandments; and 
“the ten Commandments too he steadfastly kept. Now he has 
“gone home. On the 14th of the eleventh month of the twelfth 
“year of the dynastic period called Kwang stl, at the hour 
“mao, he withdrew from this earthly life, to take up his abode in 
“the West. His groat destiny is herewith settled, and the years of 
“his life in this world of light are accomplished; so we turn 
“towards Thee, most high Apex of Nothingness, Sage Patriarch, 
“to declare all together before Thy Lotus-throne that he, an 
“offspring of the beautiful Religion, has followed the instruction of 
“his teachers and thus obtained degrees; that he has burnt no 
“(paper) -money (for the spirits and gods) on high, nor (paper) 
“horses for (the souls in) the infernal regions; that he has pro- 
mulgated the admirable principles come to us from the West, 
“and has felt sorrow and remorse over the iniquities of the East 
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“ (China). Save and deliver his worthy soul; make it enter into 
“the wonderful delight of the West, and keep it for ever away 
“from the sea of misery in hell. Let the light of his soul follow 
“the Buddhas on high, to witness the perfection of the Altar of 
“Wisdom (Bodhi). 

“We give this good certificate to the wise soul of P'u-shun, 
“graduated in our Religion. He will travel with it first to the 
“Mountain of the Souls 1 ), and have it examined there for determi- 
nation of the share of felicity to be allotted to him ; and then he 
“will return to his origin (Nirwana), to be rooted and grounded 
“therein for everlasting kalpas, to sorrow over the sins and 
“vices of the present life, and to gather inexhaustible blessings. 
“May (his soul) from on high receive fourfold grace, and distribute 
“here below threefold forgiveness, so that those in this Dharma- 
“ world who cherish love for him may together with him ascend 
“on high towards that same shore. 

“May this script reach its destination. 

“Issued in the name of the Khong-khong by the Leader of the 
* Religion : (seal- m ark). 

“The witness m the place of the Khong-khong, Patron of the 
“Religion in the Hall: (seal-mark). 

“The aoove document is given to the luminous soul of P c u- 
“shun as a certificate”. 

A letter to Kwan-yin and Amita, issued by the person who 
introduced the deceased into the sect (p. 204), is also placed 
in the sktchel. it. is synonymous with the above certificate, until 
the communication that the bearer has departed this life and 
gone to the West; from that point it reads as follows: 

“Now that his great destiny is settled and the years of his life 
“in this world of light have been accomplished, we, bowing down 
“to the earth, express the hope that Puh-tsu (Kwan-yin),' mcst 
“gracious, most merciful, will vouchsafe to receive the luminous 
“soui 6f this brother and be its guide towards its home, so that 
“it may ascend in the suit of the Buddhas to the pure region of 
“highest delight in the West; There maj it for ever be witness 
“of the golden body (of &mita); there, throughout a serios of 
‘existences, may it hear the preaching of the Dharma-, and from 
“one century into another listen to the Sutras. May it exist there 
“for ten thousand kalpas, wandering in marvelous felicity, ana 

1) This it the Tvi-shan, |Jj or Great Mountain, in Shantung, where the tribu- 
nals' of ti^q infernal regions hold their sessions, and where the souls on their way to 
hell or jsaradise have W pass through. 
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“sustain and protect the families of its relations and neighbours; 
“may its sweet dew drop equally down over them as favours of 
“conversion and education (in virtue), so that all who live in 
‘the centra] world between the four cardinal points may rely 
“on its infinitely perfect protection. 

“May this petition reach its destination. 

“Carefully presented to Buddha Amita. 

“The Introducer P c u-i, under whose guidance this brother 
“who now returns home, took refuge (into the Religion), bows 
“his head a hundred times to the earth. (Seal-stamp). 

“In the year ping-suh of the revolutions of the heavens, on 
“the fourteenth day of the eleventh month, the Hall (name) sends 
“this document on high *)”. (Stamp of the parish). 

Still a third letter is added to those documents. It begins 
much in the same way as the others, and then continues to 
the effect that, on account of the death of this member of the 
parish, pure sacrifices will be prepared in the Hall and Sutras 
recited in honour of Amita, Qakyam uni, Mai trey a, Kwan-yin, 
the King of Hell, and other Saint* of the sect, trusting that 
they and the Devas may of th-'ir goodness and mercy vouch- 
safe to receive this soul into Paradise, so that it need not descend 
into Hell, but may bring down blessing and protection unnu the 
members of the sect. 

The coffining of the body also is accompanied with vigorous 
sutra-reading. When this work is about to commence, one of the 
members, preferably the male or female leader of the community, 
reads a verse or Gatha of the following tenor: 

“To lift this defender of our Religion is no hcavj work, 

“For the four parts of the Universe with zenith and nadir 
“permit us to do so, 
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“And the gods of the three worlds surround and sustain us, 
“And let all possible disasters change into dust. 

"Ye Buddhas of antiquity, open your mouths, 

“And show your Tathagata-hand3, 

“Speak profound miraculous sentences, 

“To make the evil Maras flee. 

“These bones, as lean as firewood, 

“Have been cleansed frcm dust in a basin of fragrant water. 
“Go now, freed from dust, to thy home, 

“And may thine intelligent soul not again have to enter a 
“woman’s womb. 

“Abstinence from forbidden food has enlightened his heart 
“and his mind, 

“By reciting the names of the Buddhas he has swept away 
“the dust; 

“Relations, together, lay your hands on him, 

“And carry hither his changeable body” *). 

When the hammer is taken up to nail down the coffin-lid, 
the verse runs: 

“Claps of thunder, resound through the animated skies, 

“That the Maras of heterodoxy be all seized with fright; 
“Penetrate on high beyond the thirty-three heavens, 

“And below, through theg <.'.es ofHell, into the realm of darkness” 1 ). 

Under the guidance of members who are consecrated Buddhist 
priests, a service is now celebrated which has for its object to 
convey the soul into Paradise. It is called 1 6 n g s e-h o n g 
“going or sending home to the West”. I refer the reader to the 
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description I have given of It elsewhere '). The altar erected for the 
occasion, is adorned with portraits in water-colours of some prin- 
cipal Saints of the sect. Those of the three Apexes may on no 
account be absent. The chief of this triad, the Apex of Nothing- 
ness, the personification of the Nirwana-Paradise into which the 
deceased is expected to be received, hangs in the middle. 

The time which elapses between the coffining and the burial 
is devoted by the brethren and sisters to the reading of Sutras 
and formulas. And all through the funeral rites consolatory 
discourses are addressed to the departing soul, with oft repeated 
wishes for its safe arrival in Paradise and its participating there 
m the various felicities. Ardent wishes being believed really to 
produce all they imply, they form one of. the principal means 
of Salvation in the Mahayana church of China *). 

And when, on the day of the burial, the body has been placed 
outside the housedoor, to enable the sorrowing relations and 
friends to offer the khi t a c &-t c a o sacrifice*), the members of the 
sect, with closed eyes and folded hands, stand grouped round the 
coffin, reciting Sutras, formulas, ard Amita’s name, and beating 
time on wooden bowls and metal bells. Then they accompany 
the procession to the grave, reciting all the time; but the 
women only go a little way, and then return home. As a rule, 
the performers of this pious work are assisted by Buddhist priests 
belonging to the sect. 

In the procession are seen the. coloured banners of the Buddhas 
of the six cardinal points, which did duty at the tdng s e-hong 
ceremony, and other banners with inscriptions alluding to the 
soul’s glorious journey towards Paradise. These banners are carried 
by shaven boys, too young for the pig-tail and therefore looking 
somewhat like bald Buddhist priests, the more so when, as is 
often the case, they wear the monk’s gown. Then we notice in 
the procession broad strips of blue cloth; each of which is stretched 
over a bamboo frame of like dimensions, and thus carried on high 
on the top of two poles by two members of the sect o\ bald- 
headed boys. These strips are inscribed in white letters with 
allusions to Paradise and the journey thither, such as : jff; ?fii j jg 
HI , ‘ascend to the realm of highest bliss” ; ifg gj§ fflj ^ , ‘return 
joyfully to the West” ; iJI 25 ~)l > *^ e introduced into the West", 
etc. Some of these frames are so-called hiu"gp&i^§:J{$or “in- 


1) The Religioue System of China, Book I, pp. 121 and foil. 

2) “Le Code du Mahayana’* chap. IX. 

3) The Religious System of China, Book I, pp. 142 and foil. 
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cense-panels”, because along the lower edge of the cloth they are 
set with incense-sticks, the smouldering ends of which are turned 
downward. 

On the. way to the grave the following verse is recited at 
intervals: 

“For several dozen years thou hast kept the fast unbroken, 

“And now thou travellest home, and returnest to thine origin. 

“At the assembly on the Mountain of Souls J ) mayest thou have 
“pleasant meetings; 

“We hope that in the West thou mayest be seated on a 
“precious lotus. 

“To-day, on this journey homeward, all things cease for thee 
‘to exist, 

“Thou hast nothing further to do with springs and autumns 
“of human life; 

“Depart then to-day quickly to the West, 

“There take thy stand on a lotus-throne, to ascend step by 
“step ever higher thereon. 

“Namah, Buddha Amita" *). At this salutation, repeated several 
times, the brethren wave their folded hands up and down. 

The members continue actively working in this way the^al- 
vation of the deceased, until the grave is reached, when they unite 
in one final vigorous recitation of Sutras and “Namah Amita". 
According to the orthodox Buddhist notions of the sect, their 
dead should not be buried, but by means of fire transformed 
into flaming, luminous Bodhisatwas or Buddhas. The laws of the 
State however forbid cremation on severe penalty *), and only 
tolerate it for the Buddhist clergy. The privilege of bdng burned 
is consequently reserved for the few members of the sect who 
have received consecration in a convent, though, occasionally, 
high graduated or particularly pious pillars of the sect, who 
have solicited it during their lifetime, are cremated in secret. 
In case of cremation, the body is placed in a sitting posture, with 
rosary and gnat- whip, in a square cupboard, closed in front by 


4) See the note on page 236. 
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3) The Religious System of China, Book I, page 1413. 
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means of a trap-door, and is thus earned to some lonely spot in 
the fields or hills. There some dry firewood is piled up around 
and under this cremation-coffin, and amid the reading of Sutras 
and recital of Amita’s name, everything is set on fire, and devoured 
bv the flames. This ceremony with all its details is likewise derived 
from monachism. 

In conclusion, v unless the relations of the deceased demur, the 
parishioners arrange for the celebration of the masses which in 
southern Fuhkien are read for every dead person who has left 
children. By this service the mourning familv saves a good 
deal of expense; they have only to feed the members thus offi- 
ciating, and, according to the law of politeness, must have those 
who live at any distance fetched and taken home i" palankins 
at their cost. Afterwards also, the relations are expected to make 
a present to the community, either in money, or otherwise and 
such gifts are never refused, being ostensibly offered tr the 
presiding Saint of the hall. Those requiem-masses need no 
description here, for they are not peculiar to the sect, and have 
been described by us elsewhere '). 

But it is worth recording that among the sectaries it is held 
to be highly meritorious also to read- masses for the dead not 
belonging to their sect, or, at any rate, to hold sutra- reading. 1 
on one or more of the days on which those masses are celebrated. 
Invitations to come and do so are not always waited for patiently, 
but are often sought by means of friendly connections. It shows 
the good reputation the sect enjoys amongst the people, and the 
confidence placed in its religious work, that the well-to-do con- 
sider it rather respectable and fashionable to have the masses 
for their dead relations said or attended by its members. 


1) Buddhiftt Masses for the. Dead at Amoy, in vol. II of the Proceedings of the 
Sixth Congress of Orientalists at Leyden. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICES ON SECTARIANISM AND HERESY-HUNTING. 

The information which our researches about the sects of China 
have enabled us .to place before the reader in the three preceding 
chapters, is in truth scanty and defective. Yet it may be sufficient 
to give a general idea of what Sectarianism is there, and to 
point out the religious spirit which has created it and kept it 
alive to this day, in spite of the antagonism of the Confucia,n 
State, which frequently vents itself in cruel persecution. Perchance 
our weak efforts may induce others also to do some work in this 
field especially Christian missionaries, who from the very nature 
of their own Salvation-work, will be sure to find friends rather 
than enemies in the members of those religious communities. 

The results of our researches naturally arouse a few after-thoughts, 
and, with regard to the character and influence of Sectarianism 
and its political status, prompt to a consideration of some points 
which have so tar passed unnoticed. In the first plaee, we note 
that the sects bear irrefutable evidence to the blending of Bud- 
dhism, Taoism and Confucianism into a single religion, notwith- 
standing that the Confucian State steadily molests, and even perse- 
cutes the other two. We have seen that they seek wisdom and 
virtue alike with Buddha, Lao-tszd and Confucius, and that the 
system of the Lung-hwa community in particular, is built up 
mainly of Buddhistic materials, upon a foundation of cosmolo- 
gical theology, ethics, and universalism, borrowed from the three 
religions alike. To the sects, the three prophets are beings of 
equal worth. Lap-tszg is a luminous Buddha'of the past (p. 179); 
and Confucius, the father of the one sole classical system of 
political philosophy, is not only identified with the Apex ol 
Imperialty, but, according to many, he even was an incarnation 
of Maitreya, th Buddhist Messiah. 

That spirit of syncretism, actually leading to fusion, is accent- 
uated by nothim/ more strongly than by the fact, already noticed 
on page 217, th*** the Lung-hwa sect, in initiating novices, uncon- 
ditionnaily exacts of them obedience to the precepts of the Sage 
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Edict, a state-document promulgated by the reigning dynasty 
with the object of keeping the Chinese race in the path of eorrect 
Confucian principles, and peremptorily prescribing, to this same 
end, the extermination of all religious societies. We have stated 
(page 144) that this edict must be regularly read and explained 
throughout the empire, being considered a wonderful antidote 
against heresies, miraculously effecting the people's steady con- 
version to orthodoxy. Rjat we have not yet acquainted the 
reader with its history, nor with its contents, in so far as these 
refer to Sectarianism. Thi3 3eems to be the suitable moment to 
acquit ourselves of this task. 

When Shing Tsu 3j| jjjfl., the “Sage Ancestor", the great em- 
peror of all the Chinese in the Khang hi period (1662 — 1723), 
swayed the rod of supreme authority, he loved his people so 
ardently that, to make them happy, he endowed them with a set 
of politico-ethical maxims, sixteen in number, each composed of 
seven characters. They prescribed the cultivation of sixteen vir- 
tues, without which mankind in China can never fare well, nor 
the government prosper, to wit: — respect and submission to 
parents and elder brothers; harmony and concord in clan-life; 
peace and tolerance among fellow-villagers; application to agri- 
culture and silk-industry; frugality; the establishing of college- 
buildings for the furtherance of classical studies; the expulsion 
of heresies; interpretation of the laws of -the State; explication 
of the rules of social life; diligence in the pursuit of one’s calling; 
instruction of one’s children ana ‘juniors in all that is gocd; 
suppression of calumnious accusations; refusing shelter to fugitives 
sought by the authorities; promptitude in tax paying; the uniting 
of wards into circuits for the suppression of theft and robbery ; 
the settling of mutual differences. 

And in 1724, fourteen months after Shing Tsu had departed 
this life, there appeared on the second day of the second month 
(25 Febr.) a decree of his son and successor Shi Tsung >r* * 
bringing to the nation the happy news that this sovereign had 
condescended to make these precious maxims the texts of sixteen 
discourses, together containing about a myriad characters, which 
were to be printed and published for the good of the people under 
the title of Shing yU kwang hiun ■) or ‘Amplification of the In- 


4) §g HH j|| j^|| . The Shing yu or “Sege Edict” is, of course, Shing Tsu’s set of 
maxims. Perhaps this .translation is not quite correct, as Shing t/il may mean “the Edict 
of the Sage*’, vir of Shing Tsu, “the Sage Ancestor". It may also simply mean the 
Inoferiai Edic- eigning emperor being in China a Sage per ee. 
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structions of the Sage Edict”, and with a preface -by his own 
imperial hand 1 ). Up to this day these discourses are read and 
expounded in public nnder the auspices of mandarins and notables 
bn every new moon and full moon day, but — in theoiy only, 
for when staying in China, one does not hear much of them. 
This official Book of Homilies is doubtless one of the most in* 
structive sources for, a knowledge of the internal polity of the 
ruling dynasty. A translation was published in 1815 by the 
Rev. Milbe, and reprinted in 1870 by the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Shanghai. An elaborate discussion of each sermon was 
written id 1878 in the sixth volume of the China Review, probably 
by Dr. Legge. 

Only the seventh sermon bears upon our topic. Its text runs: 

Exclude Heterodoxy (i twan), in order 
to elevate the study of Orthodoxy (ching). It goes without saying 
that it is a clear reflection of the Confucian political principles 
regarding heresy and persecution, expounded in the first chapter 
of this work. It runs, in almost verbal translation, as follows: 

“We consider that, desiring to render manners and customs 
“(fun g-suh) good and abundant, we first have to make the 
“hearts of men orthodox (ching); and in order to render the 
“human heart orthodox, we must first of all guide study in the 
“straight and correct (twan) direction’ 1 *). 

“Man exists and lives because he has received something of 
“the core of heaven and earth; 

— viz. a soul, 'which according to old, orthodox Confucianism, consists of celestial 
ether; and a body formed of terrestrial, materia) substance. 

“Hence it is from these powers ‘that, for the learned as well as 
“for the unlearned, the dogma of the Relations comes forth, which 
“operates every day. 

These Relations, mentioned in the Classics, represent the duties imposed by the na- 
tural bonds of social life, vis. between the sovereign and his ministers, father and son 9 
brothers, husband and wife, and friends. They are the ground-theme of the Confucian 
system of ethics. 

“But the Sage, the Wise Man (Confucius), borrowed nothing from 
“the examination of occult matters, or from the performance of 
‘strange and extraordinary things. 

He paid no attention to extramundane matters or religious feats, as Taoists and 
Buddhists continually do. In the Chung yung (chap. XI) we read: “Confbciqs said: 


1) That decree, containing also the preface, is to be found in the Shing hiun of 1 
Shi Tsung, chap. 9. 

9 > 
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“To scrutinize occult matters and perioini strange and extraordinary things, this »s 
I do »ol do " ? 0 , ^ 1 fj -g g * % Z % 

“The Yih says, that the works of the Sage should be used to 
’educate the ignorant in orthodoxy. And according to the Shu 
‘(see the Deluge Plan), the Tao of the sovereign (seep. 189) should 
‘be cultivated, which is without deflection, without unevenness, 
“which does not move backward, nor with sidelong deviations. 
“And those works of the Sage, that Tao of the sovereign, are 
“the roots for orthodox study. But the writings that are not 
“those of the Sage, those unclassical (puh king) books which 
“frighten mankind and alarm the people, so that disorder and 
“confusion arise and gnaw at the wealth of the people as cor- 
roding insects — those it is which constitute heterodoxy (i twan) 
“and ought to be excluded and exterminated" '). 

“Soldiers and people! surely the majority of you are sincere 
“and careful in point of your purity and simplicity; yet there 
“are sometimes among you those who stray off into other paths, 
“and thus by mere, ignorance have to smart under punishment. 
“We much pity such persons *). 

“From ancient times, three religions have been propagated in 
“all directions, viz. the school of the Jil (Confucianism, seep. 13), 
“and those which exist outside this, to wit, that of the Immor- 
“tals (Taoism), and that of Qakya. The philosopher Chu (Chu Hi) 
“says, that the religion of (jlokya does not take notice of the things 
“in heaven and earth and between the four cardinal points, but 
“only rules the heart, and that the religion of Lao-tszC merely 
“aims at the preservation of the ethereal soul. This correct defi- 
nition given by Chu-tsze, enables us to understand the funda- 
mental objects of Buddhism and Taoism. But from these reli- 
“gions a class of loafers come forth without a fixed livelihood or 
“abode, who, assuming the names in vogue in those religions, 
“corrupt the science of the same. The greater part of them use 

w. *«*«*«*« is mx 
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“(their doctrines about) calamities and felicity, misfortune and 
“happiness *) to sell for money their foolish magic and unreliable 
“talk. They begin, by mere seduction, to appropriate to themselves 
“the goods and ’ money of others, in order to fatten themselves 
“therewith; and then gradually they proceed to hold meetings 
“for the burning of incense, in places where males and females 
“mingle promiscuously. Farmers and craftsmen forsake their bu- 
“siness and trades, to go to meet those men who talk so much 
“about extraordinary things; and, which is worst of all, rebellious 
“and revolutionary individuals and Heretical miscreants glide 
“in among them, establish clubs, and bind them to each other 
“by oath. In the night they are 'assembled, during the daytime 
“they disperse; thus they spoil your reputation, sin* against their 
“duties, mislead mankind, and deceive the people — until one 
“morning the matter takes wind, the culprits proper are brought 
“to justice, and those connected with them arrested; they are 
“cast into prison themselves, but their wives and children are also 
“involved. The chiefs of the sects are treated as principal cul- 
prits ; those men, who passed as the causes of felicity and bliss, 
“have become the source of all this misfortune! Sects such as those 
“of the White Lotus and of Smelling Incense (comp. p. 166) are 
“instances of it. So also, the religion of the Western Ocean (Europe) 
“and its Lord of Heaven (God) belong to the unclassical products ; 
“it is only because its followers are thoroughly versed in chronology 
“that the Dynasty employs them; understand this well”!*) 

1) This refers, of course, to Paradise and Hell. 
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“Indeed, the misleading of the people by “left Tao” is a thing 
'which the Law (on F^resy) does not pardon, and against the 
“heterodox practices of leaders and priests the realm has constant 
“punishments. The object of the Court in creating laws is none 
“other than to keep the people back from evil deeds, and thus 
“guide it to virtuousness; it is none other than to exclude heresy 
“and elevate orthodoxy, in order to remove dangers and bring man 
“to peace. You soldiers and people, you have been born from the 
“bodies of your parents in days of universal peace, which were 
“not troubled by anything; so you are sure of raiment and food, 
“and free of cares and concerns with regard to those whom you 
“look down upon (your wives and children) and whom you look 
“up to (your parents). If, nevertheless, you obscure your firm- 
“ness of character so much as to form connections with rebellious 
“parties, thus violating the principles of the government and 
“transgressing the dynastic laws, do you then not show yourselves 
“ the biggest of fools 1 '). 

“My Sage Ancestor, the Benevolent Emperor, imbued his people 
“with benevolence, and polished it with dutifulness. His highest 
.“capacities he employed to give and maintain a series of 
“decrees and instructions glorious and brilliant, which show how 
“extremely profound and far-reaching were his projects to trace out 
“for mankind a line of beha'viour and to rule the minds of men. 
“You soldiers and people, you ought to look up respectfully to 
“those good intentions of the Sage, and to realize them; there- 
fore, respectfully obey the precept of the Sage and drive away 
“heresy (i twan), as if it were robbers and rebels, floods and 
“fire. The damage caused by floods aud fire, by rebels and rob- 
“bers, affects the body only, while the injury done by heresy 
“injures the heart. In its original condition the heart contains 
“orthodoxy, and not heresy. So, if you ' remain master of it, 
“it cannot go astray of itself, and if you walk in every respect 
“in the straight and correct road, no heresies can possibly conquei* 
‘orthodoxy. Concord and obedience will then reign in your hon 

— because everybody will mind nothing but trie duties of the five Relations (p. 244)- 
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‘and when troubles come, they will convert these into felicity. 
“To serve one's parents with submissive devotion, and one’s ruler 
“with fidelity, and to attend to the human occupations to the 
“utmost, suffices to accumulate heavenly bliss; and by not seeking 
“things which lie beyond the sphere of duty, and by abstaining 
“from doing what should not be done, merely attending to one’s 
“own business and trade, all felicities may be received which the 
“spirits bestow. (Te people), devote yourselves to your ploughs; 
“(ye soldiers), talk together of military matters; keep quietly to 
“your constant duties with respect to (the production of) woven 
“stuffs, pulse and rice, and yield to the (official) work of con- 
version Which brings general peace and orthodox co ectness; 
“then heresies (i twan) will not wait to be driven away, but 
“of themselves cease to exist” '). 

Here we see it written down by the supreme Imperial Heresy- 
hunter himself, that the sects, which have to be exterminated 
root and branch, are the creations of zealots proceeding fpom the 
Taoist and Buddhist religions; that these people are looked upon 
by their followers as promoters of their well-being and happi- 
ness, that is to say, of their Salvation; and that this work 
for the good of others rests on what the Edict calls delusive 
magichl talk. That work is, of course, the religious practices, 
several of which the reader has become acquainted with in our 
chapter upon the Lung-hwa sect. We see also that by order 
of this same Sage Edict, humanity must seek their happiness in 
no other than the purely materialistic direction pointed out by 
Confucianism; only a few standard virtues preached by the Clas- 
sics man has to cultivate, and — all blessings that may pos- 
sibly be hoped for, shall be bestowed on him by Heaven and the 
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• gods. But cultivation of religion and formation of religious com- 
munities are execrable heresy and rebellion against the laws of 
the State. 

To hear the Confucian Persecutor-in-Chief also expressing nis 
horror about the fact that in the sects males and females mingle, 
cannot much surprise us; for does not one of the Classics, in its 
zeal against promiscuous contact between the sexes, even forbid 
the hanging of male and female clothes side by side ! 'Males and 
'females”, thus says the holy Li ki, 'do not use the same stand 
'or rack for their clothes. The wife does not presume to hang 
'anything on the pegs or racks of her husband, nor to put any- 
thing in his boxes or coffers. According to the rules of propriety 
'for husband and wife, they may deposit their things in the 
'same place, without separation, when they are seventy years 
'old” '). But we, non-Confucians, prefer to look upon these mixed 
assemblies in a different light. We take into consideration that 
the Mahay&na Church regards the saving-doctrine of the Buddhas 
as bestowed on both sexes alike, and recognizes no distinction 
between -male and female beings on the road to Nirwana and 
Paradise. Its doctrine that even animals and infernal beings may 
attain to the Buddhasbip would hardly be compatible with ex- 
clusion of woman from the road which leads thereto. Of necessity 
therefore she must be allowed free access to the offices of devo- 
tion and worship, for what are these but steps in the' direction of 
Salvation! Even titles and dignities, corresponding to the degree 
of sanctity attained, cannot reasonably be withheld from her. 
On the other hand, on her also rests the obligation of saving 
others. In short, in the Lung-hwa sect, the woman, like the man, 
is title-bearer, propagandist, religious leader, parish-chief. 

Buddhism thus working, like Christianity in its early ages, at 
the elevation of womanhood, we naturally find woman the corner- 
stone in its Sectarianism. The great personification of the reli- 
gious equality of the sexes is Awalokite<jwara or Kwan-yin, 
for this chief pilot .on the- road to Salvation, never too highly 
praised, who (see p. 222) steers the Bark of Mercy across the 
ocean of worldly misery towards the shores of felicity, is not 
she a woman! No wonder that the female members of the Lung- 
hwa sect without exception entrust their satiation to her, and 
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pay her much special homage in their private apartments, ardently 
and regularly reciting there the famous Sutra that bears her 
3 < p . 228). 

W'3 saw (p. 239) that the Lung-hwa sect, carrying on its sal- 
vation-practices to the brink of the grave, performs them some- 
times in public. And so the question arises, how can these things 
be done in the face of the Law against Heresy, and in defiance 
of the Sage Edict? Are we to conclude then, that the heresy- 
persecution in China is after all not so serious a matter as those 
state-documents lead us to believe? 

Though it is extremely difficult to realize the practical working 
of laws in China, yet it is possible to account reasonably for 
the phenomenon just mentioned. In the first place we must set 
forth, that in au autocratic Asiatic empire a Code of Laws acta 
quite differently from a Code of Laws with us. Its rescripts, 
indeed, are not intended for the good of Society only, and to be 
carried out under all circumstances and at all times. Their one 
and only object is to insure to Society a correct and regular 
course on behalf of the upholding of absolute Imperial authority. 
Occasionally, the State, constituted by the Emperor and his 
mandarinate, may give itself the airs of a power in the service 
of Society, — cold reality as a rule shows the reverse. And so the 
laws made by that State become practically nothing more than 
guides for magistrates, to be employed when they deem it advis- 
able to do so for the maintenance of their authority. For the 
rest the Code is hardly better than a closed book; and the people 
are expected to govern themselves with the help of a compound 
of Li, or rules of private and social life (see p. 8), within the 
precincts of a well-developed family- ahd village-autonomy. 

Looking upon the Law against Heresy from this point of view, 
it becomes dear that, though -always a dangerous sword against 
the sects in the hands of the authorities, it is a. sword in ts 
sheath. It is only drawn — though too often, alas — by Prefects 
when in a fit of Confucian zeal; which generally' comes upon 
them when infl> jntial men of letters in the district raise a cry 
for persecution. Then Confucian propriety demands a sudden 
outburst of official indignation; then — lest the literate elite 
should lodge complaints against them with the high provincial 
authorities, the Censorate, or even the Emperor himself — these 
same Prefects are forced to awake for a time from their Con- 
fucian wu-wei • torpor. Under such conditions, it is always 
within the power of every unscrupulous enemy of a member 
of a sect, or a small clique of conspirators amongst the learned, 
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to plhnge a number of people with their wives and children into a 
sea of woe. Fortunately, in that land of venality, it is not difficult 
for the sectaries to buy some sort of safety. And so the Law 
against Hereav virtually becomes a money-extorting instrument, 
worked especially, for their own profit, by lictora and yamen- 
runners. In many cases, greed and rapacity on the part of these 
people is the sole and direct cause of persecution. With the 
Christian missions it is quite an established axiom that outrage, 
extortion and persecution generally originate from the literati, 
and that, when the common people rise against Christian chapels 
and converts with fire and sword, such Confucian braves are 
sure to be behind the scenes as instigators, in brotherly harmony 
of mind with the mandarins, their winking accomplices (comp, 
page 14). 

To avert these always impending dangers, it is for every 
sect or parish a matter of high moment to count among its 
members relations of mandarins or of literary graduates, or better 
still, such persons themselves. The influence of one such man is 
often sufficient to hush persecution for years, and it may be 
taken for certain that most parishes avail themselves of this happy 
circumstance to procure a considerable degree of safety. In the 
country-districts the sects doubtless enjoy more safety than in 
the towns. Indeed, in mo&t villages the population is- composed 
of members of one clan descended from a common stock; or of a 
few clans connected by intermarriage; and solidarity of family- 
life is strong enough in China to render it almost impossible 
for any member of such a community to find it in his heajt 
to bring the others to grief by denouncing them to the autho- 
rities for a crime the criminality of which he does not even see. 
And the third article of the Law on Heresy, which threatens 
village-chiefs with punishment if they venture to hush up heresies 
in their jurisdiction (see page 138), does not greatly tend to 
endanger the sects, the chiefs also being almost always members 
of the village-clan, maintained in their chieftainship by common 
consent of the rest. 

And so we necessarily arrive at the conclusion that the 
Chinese State with its rigorous anti-heretical legislation misses 
its great object, the extermination of heresies, but perfectly 
succeeds in making the sects often enough a prey of persecution 
and in exposing them constantly to fanatical and covetous 
passions, thus keeping them in perpetual anxiety and alarm. 
Doubtless, all this greatly fosters fraternization and solidarity 
among the members, a spirit of mutual help, devotion, and 
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•Ten sacrifice; virtues much furthered moreover by the genera, 
spirit of altruism which characterizes the Mahay ana system. The 
dangers in which the sectaries live enhance their faith in the 
protection of their SaiDts, more particularly of tne Triratna, 
Awalokite^wara and Matreya. Hence their high devoutness and 
piety, raised to a still higher pitch by the never-fading prospect 
of receiving one day a crown of martyrdom. 

In one respect the Law against Heresy is perfectly effective. 
Suppressing, as it does, all public action of religious commu- 
nities* forms an unsurmountable obstacle to the free develop- 
ment of religious instincts in the people. In that suffocating 
atmosphere of danger and dread, in which all religious life is 
doomed to breathe, the sects stand out in a charmingly tragic 
light. Weary of a human society where selfishness, untrut^i and 
mercilessness reign supremo, they dream of something better and 
higher, and expect to find it in a doctrine of Salvation founded 
on the Universal Law as it has existed from all eternity, a Sal- 
vation obtainable by practising that which destroys worldly evil, 
namely, compassion for all that breathes, love of truth, continence, 
suppression of selfish desires, prayer-readings, the seeking of help 
from Saints who have already cast off the trammels of earthly 
woe. And, prompted bv' the principle universal altruism, they 
betake themselves to their fellow -men, to make them partici- 
pate in the blessings of Salvation by introducing them into the 
meetings devoted to such pious work. But here the arm of 
the Law rudely interferes, with the rope, the scourgiug-rod, and 
banishment. We cannot say for how long, but certainly the State 
has for a great many centuries thus raged. And yet Sectarianism 
is not destroyed, but still stands a powerful witness to the fact 
that religion, nourished by a desire for higher good, dwells in the 
hearts of the Chinese nation, nay, abides therein as a fire which 
the rude foot of a Confucian mandarinate is unable to trample 
out. Where is the power to relieve the people from this tyranical 
fanaticism 1 Is the steadily increasing influence of the Powers pre- 
destined to bring them the religious liberty for which they have 
yearned for centuries ? Or is this beautiful task to be fulfilled by 
Christianity, by charitably receiving all the sects within its pale 1 

Thus doomed by the State to live and to labour in secret, and 
branded as dangerous to the official morality and, consequently, 
to the prosperity of the dynasty, the sects have been inconsiderately 
ranked, by foreigners, among the various secret societies and sedi- 
tious clubs, which apparently abound on the soil of the Central 
Empire, and which, as is universally supposed, work at the over- 
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throw of the reigning dynasty. Against such preposterous identifi- 
cation we must earnestly raise our voice. Only from the Confucian 
political point of view can there be a semblance of correctness in 
it. .In the eyes of the Chinese government, the exercise of religion, 
that is to say, of the only true classical religion (see page 15), 
is a most important state-affair, and the extermination of all 
non-conformity is consequently a state-concern of the first rank ; 
therefore, can any heretic^ community be anything else in 
the estimation of that same government than an association 
directed point blank against its institutions and its polity) Be- 
sides, does not history convincingly prove that sueh societies have 
frequently stood in arms against the State, or have fostered agi- 
tation, turbulence and sedition, nay, even provoked rebellions 
which raged for years? Of course we do not find the picture 
revised, and the question raised whether such armed opposition were 
the outburst of suppressed exasperation provoked by centuries of 
oppression, or by endless tribulations fanned into a frantic desire 
once for ever to rid the country of the cruel yoke of state- 
fanaticism. China’s historiography does not enter into such trifles. 
A fruit of the tree of Confucianism, as it is, it acknowledges only 
one Confucian alpha and omega viz. the State, its standpoint, its 
interests; he who thwarts or opposes the State for whatever 
reasons or under whatever circumstances, be it even in natural 
self-defence, is a rebel, a criminal of the highest order. 

Another reason why religious societies are so readily identified 
with mutinous political clubs, is the circumstance that for the 
latter it is a fairly well established custom to worship some deity 
or other as patron saint, and to bear the name of the same. 
But this is done by almost all associations, no matter what 
their purpose or tenets, so that here again it is appearance which 
deceives. The best argument against that wrong identification 
is afforded by the Chinese legislator himself. For although, 
in his eyes, all religious communities are most positively 
opposed to the State and its interests, he has ranked the 
articles for their persecution and extermination, which we gave 
in Chapter IV, in a great section of the Code which only 
embraces the so-called Li luh jj£[f$£ or Laws on the Rules for 
Social Life (see p. 8), ceremonies, rites and the State-religion 
inclusively, — instead of inserting them, like the articles against 
political and non-political clubs, cabals and conspiracies of all 
kinds, in the great section of Hing luh }fi] or Penal Laws. 
A title of this section, called |Jj( , Plotting of Mutiny, teaches 
jus, that leaders and members of associations of persons between 
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whom there exists no tribal affinity, are considered to be equally 
culpable with leaders and members of religious communities (see 
p 187), because they must be punished, respectively, with stran- 
gulation, and with 100 strokes with the long stick followed by 
banishment -to a distance of 3000 miles. Hence in China the 
right of association signifies just as much as liberty of religion, 
which is nil. But the fact that the Law against Heresy is inserted 
in the section devoted to the Li, certainly tells us emphatically 
that the State does not persecute the sects in the first place for 
rebellion, but for another reason of high importance, namely, 
for corruption of the sacred, orthodox Li of the Confucian system. 

This fact however does not save sectaries from easily falling 
under the law against rebellion, and thus being always exposed 
to the most frightful legal punishment that exists, viz. cutting 
to pieces, with extermination of all their nearest relatives. It all 
depends upon the light in which the judge thinks it proper and 
suitable to view the Circumstances of their heresy -and its col- 
lision with the authorities. Suppose they capture a leader or 
member of a sect, and be is delivered out of the hands of the 
yamen-runners by the confraternity, or liberated from prison by 
means of a riot, then this incident is immediately ranked with 
open rebellion. This is even the case if, in the event of an arrest, 
there should be a tumult raised, or some passive resistance 
offered ; nay, the slightest outburst Of exasperation, a mere utter- 
ance of wrath or indignation, may be interpreted and punished 
as actual mutiny. A special supplementary article in the Code 
allows eveij facility for putting aside the Law against Heresy 
and applying that against Rebellion, it was enacted in 1769, and 
revised in 1801, and it is appended to the fundamental Law against 
Rebellion and Serious Resistance ( which forms th< 

first title of the 23rd chapter of the Code. It reads: 

'Apart from actual rebellion or resistance, as also from th< 
'assembling of people to undertake an armed attack npon th< 
'authorities or to overturn a prison, and from the setting up o. 
*a heretical sect with propagandism, by which the multitude are 
'misled and thus the peace is disturbed, in which cases the relations 
'of the culprits by blood and marriage shall be punished along with 
'these according to the fundamental law — apart from all this, 
'only the principal culprits shall be sentenced according to the 
'fundamental law, and all his family be exempt from .punishment 
'when sentence is passed fer rebellion and resistance or the plot- 
'ting of mutiny, in any of the following cases: 

'If the individuals concerned had, from their own stupidity 
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“or recklessness, composed writings entailing senseless (objectless) 
“opposition ; 

“if a heretical sect had been set up for the purpose of defrauding 
“people of their money and goods, without converts having as yet 
“been made or the multitude having been misled, or without their 
“books about heresies having yet inflamed or misled the hearts” '). 

This article demands no comment. It states clearly enough that 
every religious propagandist can with the greatest facility be 
proclaimed as a rebel. According to the fundamental law to whicii 
this supplementary article refers, such a criminal, whether he be 
a chief culprit or an accomplice, shall be slowly cut to death, 
and “tux paternal grandfather and father, his sons and their 
4 _er».x, bis brothers, and n'l who dwelt with him, not excepting 
“members of other tribes, irnhermore, his father’s brothers, his 
“ bi others’ sons, irrespe'tive <1 whether they still dwell in the 
“family-home or have sejanin.1 themselves therefrom; all these, 
“if above the age of -ateen, shall be beheaded, e^en if they be 
“irrecoverably ill or infirm, buch males under the age of sixteen, 
“as also the culprit’s mother, daughters, wife, concubines, ar ’ 
“sisters, together with the wives and concubines of his sons, shaa 
“be given as slaves to families of deserving officers; and the pos- 
“sessions of the culprit shall be confiscated” *). 

A supplementary article ox the year 1801, revised in 1814, 
1830, 1835 and 1845, ordains that the sons and grandsons of 
a rebel cut to death, if it be ascertained that they were quite 
ignorant of the rebellious intents, both adults and children, 
shall be sent up to the Department for the Regulation of the 
Imperial Household (ft )j$F)> 1 to be castrated and sub- 
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sequently sent to the JNew Frontier Province (Sin-kiang), to become 
there slaves of the soldiers of the government. The young boys 
are to be preserved in prison, to undergo this mutilation when 
they are eleven years old, after which they are again to be con- 
fined there until manhood, then to he sent into slavery in Ili 
and Urumchi. And the boys between eleven and sixteen shall 
be castrated without respite, and then kept in prison until man- 
hood, for despatch to the same regions. 

These laws, which place the cruel- character of the State- 
persecution in a still sharper light than the Law against Heresy 
does, have undoubtedly, alongside with the latter, most freely 
and frequently been applied under the present dynasty. We shall 
have ample opportunity of showing this in the Second Volume, 
which will be specially devoted to the persecutions that have 
raged tfnder this dynasty, and the rebellions provoked thereby. 
We shall there frequently read of sectaries slashed to death foi 
rebellion which apparently was mere self-defence, or for opposition 
simply consisting in propagandised of their faith; and now we 
know beforehand that, in reading of such executions, we have 
to think at the same time of additional scenes of almost in- 
credible human savagery. 

Our vieyra about the distinction which ought to be made 
between heretics and rebels, fully corroborate the fact that in the 
sectarian manuscript writings studied by us, there is not one word 
savouring of resistance or revolt, but on the contrary much that 
exhprts to strive after what is good, and even to be faithful to 
the persecuting powers that be. Edkins, who consulted books and 
writings of sects in Shantung, likewise stated, in a lecture deli- 
vered at a meeting of the Peking Missionary Association in 
December 188? *), that “there was much therein in favour of 
loyalty, and no word against the government”. They were, as 
he explained, of a mixed Buddhistic, Taoistic, and Confucian cha- 
racter, containing admonitions to goodness, loyalty, devotion and 
submission to parents, chastity and suppression of the passions, 
to g et he r with exhortations to abstain from the killing of living 
beings, from sins of the tongue and the pen from spirituous 
drinks, and opium. He arrived on that occasion, as regards these 
Hhawtaing sects, at very much the same conclusion a s we have 
come to for those in Fuhkien. ‘The smaller religious sects in 
•China have all one good thing in common. They spring, parti- 


1) Thu lactam may be found in fall in the Chineae Recorder and Mtarionary Journal 
for 4888. 
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•ally at least, out of a common desire to know the infinite and 
•the eternal. The awakened soul puts out feelers, and these 
•cross the void which separates us from the unseen, and take 
•hold of the being or beings beyond. Not only do men who rank 
“as philosophers feel after God; many of the weary combatants 
•in the battle of life, familiar with poverty and hardship, also 
•feel inexpressible longings to know what and who God is. Such 
•men have founded and developed the various so-called “secret” 
“sects of China, and by their tnanifest faith in what they teach, 
“have drawn into the communities which they lead, a multitude 
“of followers. There is another way of looking at the sects. This 

“is the sympathizing and favourable view If we would know 

•where the movement of religious thought is most active in 
•modern China, can anyone say that it is not among these sects, 
•obscure as they are and despised by the ordinary literati?” 

Neither is there in the other publications of Edkins about the 
sects anything to prove that he has di '.covered symptoms of their 
agitating against the government. Finally we may here take into 
consideration, that the principal Buddhist commandment “Thou 
shalt not kill” — carried out even to the prohibition of meat 
and fish — points to something very different from rebellion and 
mutiny, which in China are always identical with most tremen- 
dous slaughter of human lives. 

The implacable hostility of the State against the sects is con- 
siderably enhanced by the mere fact that they are societies. 
Indeed, a dread of everything in any way resembling association 
weighs most heavily upon the State and its whole officialism, as 
proved by the rigorous laws mentioned on page 254. All societies 
therefore, except those of fellow-clans people, have to be extermi- 
nated, like the sects, with strangulation, flogging, and banishment. 
This dread of conspiracy — a proof of the tyrant’s self-conscious 
weakness against his oppressed and discontented people who have 
already more than once resorted to arms by millions — has never 
been so emphatically expressed in writing as by the American mis- 
sionary Arthur H. Smith, whose “Chinese Characteristics” so fully 
deserve their world- Wile renown: — “There seems the best reason 
•to believe that both the higher and the lower officials alike are 
•more or less jealous of the large and powerful literary class, 
•and the officials are uniformly [suspicious of the people. This 
•last state of mind is well warranted by what is known of the 
* multitudinous semi-political sects, with which the whole Empire 
•is honeycombed. A District Magistrate will pounce down upon 
•the annual gathering of a temperance society such as the well- 
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“known Tsai-li, which merely forbids opium, wine, and tobacco, 
“and turn over their anticipated feast to the voracious “wolves 
“and tigers" of his yamen, not because it is proved that the 
“designs of the Tsai>li society are treasonable, but because it has 
“been officially assumed long since that they must be so. All 
“secret societies are treasonable, and this among the rest. This 
“generalised suspicion settles the whole question, and whenever 
“occasion arises, the government interposes, seizes the leaders, 
“banishes or exterminates them, and thus for the moment allays 
“its suspicions" ')• 

Thus, whereas the Chinese State is totally unable or unwilling 
to distinguish between a religious society and any other asso- 
ciation, it equally dooms both categories to annihilation. Another 
trustworthy writer, Dr. 0. Franke of the Qerman Consular Service, 
enables us to learn how in China the position taken up by the 
government towards religious corporations is regarded by the , 
Buddhist clergy, who certainly may be believed to be here a 
good authority. In the fifth volume of the Thoung Pao (pp. 299 
and foil.) he relates, that in the last week of 1898 there arrived 
in Shanghai 'a certain Dharmapala, Secretary of the Mahabodhi 
Society of Calcutta, which aims at the revival of Buddhism in 
India. Accompanied by the English missionary Timothy Richard, 
and Dr. Franke, he repaired on the 28th December to the Lung- 
hwa convent already known to the reader (p. 197), for the pur- 
pose of celebrating a solemn religious service; but although he 
had previously visited the convent in company with Dr. Edkins, 
and acquainted the monks with bis intention to come back, and 
had even fixed the day and the hour on which the service should 
take place, he found no preparations whatever made. He un- 
packed a stone image of Buddha, three feet high, 1800 years old, 
obtained from Buddhagaya. He put it up, aud solemnly explained 
to the assembled monks the object of his mission, asking their 
support for the restoration of the Church in India, the re-building 
of the holy places in their former grandeur, and the translation 
of Chinese Buddhist books into the Indian tongues. 

This announcement entailed some discussion, in which parti- 
cular stress was laid upon the question, what is the position of 
the Indian Government as regards this matter. Holy relics which 
Dharmapala brought with him, were examined; a leaf of the 
saint Bodhi-tree at Buddhagaya, and some sand from holy places 
were presented by him to the monks, and they in return pro- 


i) Chap. XXIV, Mutual Suspicion; second edition, p, 257. 
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mised to print cut account of his designs. The visitors then returned 
to Shanghai; but on the very next day two monks came to the 
town as emissaries from the convent, to beg to be released from 
their promise, the fulfilment of which, they declared, would bring 
them into the greatest difficulties. They would rather make known 
the matter by word of mouth, throughout the provinces. ‘Das 
‘war”, thus Franke concludes, ‘eine in chinesischer Form gege- 
■'hene Absage des buddhistischen Chinas an die Hfilfe suchenden 
•indischen Olaubensgenossen. So unveretandlich nun dies Resultat 
‘den letzteren vielleicht erscheinen mag, fdr jemanden der die 
‘Dinge kn heutigen China einigermassen aufmerksam beobachtet 
‘hat, kann es kaum etwas aberrascbendes haben. Der Ausdruck 
“Qesellschaft” hat in China zumeist- einen ddsteren, unheimlichen 
‘Klang angenommen, vor dem der ehrliche Mann scbauderend sein 
“Ohr verschliesst. Cnwilikflrlich verbindet er dam it den Begriff der 
‘politischen, geheimen, staatsgef&hrlichen Verbindung, und eine 
‘solche wird von dem chinesischen Bearutenthum erbarmungslos 
‘zertreten und vernichtet wie em giftiges CrewQrm, wo immer 
‘man nur Spuren davon zu linden vermuthet”. 




CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


Page 21, line 14: for congregations of sects read meetings of sectaries. 

„ 22, note, line 1: for read jfe 

„ 25, „ , „ 4: , ^ 

„ 43, line 7 : for 750 read 650. 

* 60, „ 12: „ that nationality read whatever class. 

for lines 21 and 22, read settlements of the Uigurs, and, 
in the two capitals, all the ruling officers wearing the 
cap and girdle should sequestrate .... 

„ 69, at the foot of the page, add: This last statement occurs 

in the Old Books of the T : ang Dynasty in the following 
teiins : “In the eleventh month of the fifth year of the 
“Hwui ch'ang period (845) the emperor ordained, with 
“regard to the fields for charitable purposes and the 
“wards for the sustenance of the sick, that, whereas 
“the Buddhist clergy of both sexes ‘had returned to 
“secular life and therefore no one superintended those 
“fields any longer, — lest the infirm and the sick should 
“no more derive any revenue therefrom — fields of 
“convents were to be measured out for their sustenance 
“in the two capitals, and in the districts abroad from 
“seveq to ten khing assigned for the same - purpose. 
“And every mandarin in his jurisdiction should select 
"a person from among the elders, to administer (those 
“fields) and provide those wards with grain” || y 
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, 100, line 27: for Shi Tsung read Shing Tsu. 

,174, , 12: , Guildhall , Goldhall. 

, 216, last line: W' that. 
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CHAPTER IX 


PERSECUTION UNDER THE FIRST EMPERORS OF THE PRESENT DTNASTT. 

A Government which has in its Penal Code a Law against 
Heresy and Heretics so fanatic, bloody and cruel as we have hac 
to describe in the fourth Chapter, is hardly likely to refrain from 
putting, this Law into regular, active operation. It has, indeed, 
as we have seen, illustrated this Law with a selection of exem- 
plary 'cases of its actual application which are expressive and 
numerous enough to remove all doub + that, like its predecessor, 
the Ming dynasty, it regards religious persecution as an imperiou 
state-duty which it is far from disposed to neglect. 

This point being settled, it yet remains to be described to what 
extent the present JVing dynasty has carried out the persecuhon- 
doctriue. Thus an answer may at the same time be given to the 
momentous question whether there is now in China, if not in 
theory, yet still in practice, some sort of religious liberty. This 
second, but not secondary part of our task we will try to fulfil, 
to the best of our ability, especially with the help of the one 
great mine of data at our disposal in this matter, viz. Imperial edicts 
and resolutions. This source is the most authentic that exists. 
Moreover it is of particular Interest and value in this instance 
because the High Persecutor sketches himself therein with his 
own hand in all his hideousness, without making a caricature of 
himself by palliating his bloody work, always highly meritorious 
in his eye, and in which he glories ostentatiously. 

As far as is known to us, only one standard collection of Im- 
perial decrees of the now reigning House has appeared in print. 
It has been published by the care of the emperors themselves for 
the instruction of the Government, for, as„ the. great Shing Tsu 
declared in the very first lines of the Introduction which he wrote 
in 1686 for this gigantic work: the decrees and the actions of 
previous sovereigns must be a stable guide for every emperor, 
his mandarins, nd the people. Everybody, in fact, is bound by 
ancient, most sacred principle, to regulate his conduct by the 
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lessons, acts and precedents of former generations (page 267). This 
great collection, a photo-lithographed copy of which, containing 
one hundred volumes, is in the University Library of Leyden, 
bears the title of §J|J Shing hiun, “Sage or Imperial Instructions'*. 
The decrees of each Son of Heaven, commencing with T‘ai Tbu 
Novurh-hochih or Nurhachu, constitute a separate section 
or set of volumes. The oldest decrees are of the year 1616, wher 
that Manchurian potentate assumed the Imperial dignity, 28 year 
before Peking, and with it the throne of the Ming dynasty, fel 
into the bands of his army. The collection end3 with the life Oj 
M uh Tsung |jfl £j2, in 1874. The edicts of each emperor are arranged 
in chronological order under a certain number of headings, and 
those bearing upon heresy and persecution are in the main to be 
found under the headings i ft iftT > “Suppression of Refractory 
People" or of resistance against established authority — with 
which, as the reader is well aware, heresy must naturally be ranged, 
because it dissents from the true, orthodox Doctrine which the 
Government exclusively tolerates, upholds, and follows. There they 
stand amidst the edicts concerning rebels, thieves, robbers and 
pirates, kidnappers and slave-.dealers, clan-fighters, grave-robbers, 
salt-smugglers, false-coihers, gambling-houses, opium-dens and 
opium-smokers, political societies purporting actual resistance 
against the powers that be, and other dregs of the nation. In 
this honorable company, highly instructive for students of China’s 
actual social condition, the edicts concerning heresy-persecution are 
conspicuous by their numerousness, often by their absolute ma- 
jority : a striking proof of the great importance the Chinese Govern- 
ment attaches to this subject. 

A few edicts on religious persecution may also be found under 
the headings Ji, “the making abundant of Fung-suh or 
good Manners and Customs". In one instance, namely in the edicts 
of T*ai Tsung, who died in 1643, the year before the conquest of 
Peking (see p. 92), we find them under ^ , “Prohibition 

of what diverges from Orthodoxy". 

It is a matter of regret that in the Shing hiun of some em- 
perors such headings, and, as & consequence, any decrees on the 
subject of religious persecution, - are not to be found. Such is the 
case with the “Instructions" of the first emperor who actually 
swayed the empire, viz. Shi Tsu jjfl| , who in 1 644, a six year 
old child, was placed upon the throne af Peking. The whole col- 
lection of his Shing hiun in fact is very small, as compared with 
those of later emperors. In the Shing hiun of his sou and sue- 
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ceasor Shing Tsu, the famous emperor of the Khang hi period 
(1862— 1722) who reigned for nearly sixty-one years, we also look 
in vain for the subdivision on the Suppression of Refractory People. 
But among his decrees on •the Severe Application of 

the Laws", we And one relating to religions and persecution. It 
was issued in 1687 on -the 1 5th day of the second month (March 28), 
on a proposal of the Censorate. “Heterodox writings and romantic 
"and mythical tales", the Sage Emperor declares, “are verily able 
"to spoil and demolish the good manners and customs, and they 
"poison and mislead men’s hearts. And as regards the heretical 
"religions, of the Buddhist and Taoist clergy, they are in opposition 
"against the Laws on the Rules for Social Life (see p. 253), and 
"lead mankind astray even more and beguile the people. All such 
"matters must therefore be rigorously forbidden and stopped” 1 . 

The fact that in the Shing hiun of Shing Tsu only this one decree 
bearing upon the extermination of sects is found, do^s in no 
wise prove that little or no persecution took place in his reign. 
This stem potentate certainly did not issue the decree just men- 
tioned as waste paper; moreover, as we know from page 244, 
in his Sage Edict he categorically prescribed that all things 
deviating from the orthodox must be cast out, in order to promote 
the cultivation of orthodoxy. We have 'herefore to admit that 
the compilers of his Instructions, considering it needless to insert 
therein a subdivision about Repression of Resistance, laid aside 
also the decrees about that part of repression of resistance 
which we call religious persecution. Other proofs that heresy and 
heresy -hunting were matters of great moment for Shing Tsu, may 
indeed be found, namely in the great collection of state-papers 
entitled Ta Ts'ing hrvui tien shi li. 

This contains in chapter 390 the peremptory rescript for 
the general extermination of religious communities, the trans- 
lation of which we gave on page 153. Then follows in the same 
chapter a resolution of 1687, of the following import: “Untrust- 
"worthy, foolish .knaves, pseudo members of the Buddhist and 
•Taoist clergy, sometimes pretend that patriarchs descend into them 
"or into their divining-rods *, and sometimes they then recklessly 
"come forward with heresies and pretend to know, the future. It 
"happens also that people stir up the ignorant with idle and non- 

* wa 1: K K « & K ft $ It 
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■sensical talk, so that bands are formed which pay worship and 
■reference to them, and voluntarily become their pupils and 
■followers. Henceforth such heretical religions shall be severely 
■prohibited throughout the eight Manchu Banners and the five 
■Wards of the Metropolis, and also in every Province by the 
■Viceroy or the Governor, and the Prefects” '. — Finally we find 
in the same Shi H the following ordinance of that emperor of 
the year 1709, severely forbidding the celebration of religious 
ceremonies and feasts, and the formation of religious communities : 

•Assembling crowds by sound of gongs and cymbals or drums, 
■in order to burn ineense (in honor • of gods or saints), on which 
■occasions the two sexes mix together — these and such like 
■iniquities have already been severely forbidden. But it is to be 
“feared that those old practices, which have existed so long, are 
■now flaming up anew. Therefore people who again carry palanquins 
■(with idols) or write charms, call forth agitation or attract fol- 
lowers, shall altogether be prevented for ever from doing so. If 
•henceforth any one again presumes to do such a thing, the 
“Prefect of that district shall immediately investigate the case 
■and punish him. And if the Prefect does not examine the matter 
■seriously, then, if this is discovered in the Metropolis by the 
■Board to which he belongs, or in one of the provinces by his 
■Viceroy or Governor, that officer to whose jurisdiction the case 
■belonged shall be signalized by name, and reported V 
The Ski li was printed in 1818. Consequently, the above rescripts, 
as well as the whole mass of ordinances contained in that Collection, 
were up to that year dynastic standard laws, .folly acknowledged 
as such by every emperor. Thus also Shing Tsu’s line of conduct 
with regard to heresy must have been that of his son and suc- 
cessor Shi Tsung. Unlimited filial devotion which behoveth in 

' 
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China every son of man, urgently impels him to execute the 
will of his ancestry ; and in particular this is an imperious 
duty of emperors, in their quality of highest champions for the 
Confucian truth, for the Sage himself taught explicitly: “The 
“filial man is he who skilfully carries out the will of his fore- 
“ fathers, and well continues their undertakings” , . Can we then 
possibly wonder that Shi Tsung worked with jseal and fervour 
at the amplification of the maxim of' his father’s Sage Edict that 
heresy should be exterminated to make orthodoxy thrive, depicting 
therein with harsh colours the fate awaiting sectaries at the bands 
of the magistrates : themselves punished severely, their wives and 
children plunged in misery and woe? We must here keep in 
mind that this emperor, as all his predecessors, had also respect- 
fully to follow in the footsteps of T c ai Tsung, the great founder 
of their throne, who (see page 150) had raged wildly against the 
heretical Friends of Virtue. 

An irrefutable proof that Shi Tsung was actually engaged 
in the great work of persecution, is furnished by himself in a 
decree of the 29th of the sixth month (17th Aug.) of the year 1724, 
addressed to the then Provincial Governor of Kiangsi : “ We consider 
“that the weeding out of the tares is the means of giving rest to 
“the loyal, and the expulsion of heresy is the way to promote 
“orthodoxy; that from old the rulers of the empire brought men’s 
“minds to peace and concord, regulated manners and customs 
“(fung-suh) and rendered them uniform, and that not one 
“has ever neglected to make the repression of sedition the first 
“and chief object qf his care” *. Now ft has come to my knowledge 
that there are many heretical sects in Kiangsi, which confer 
names and titles 6n their adepts, mislead the people, and meet at 
night. Because their members are so numerous and their existence 
is so seldom revealed, they must of necessity increase and spread 
rapidly, unless they are exterminated 'root and branch. If the 
Prefects do not persecute them, these officers themselves feed the 
spirit of resistance which possesses these sects ; therefore the puri- 
fying of manners and customs (f u n g - s u h) resolves itself in this, 
that the Viceroy shall instruct all his subordinate officers to make 
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secret and zealous investigations concerning the sects and punish the 
leaders. Such “conversion to orthodoxy by the expulsion of heresy" 
(■=£• 3jf|S §! IE) I will requite with favours; initiative taken in 
such matters shall be rewarded; slow and indifferent officials 
I will severely punish. But the persecution must be carried 
on without alarm or noise, so as not to provoke panics and 
excitement among the people; only the leaders must be severely 
punished, and the misguided followers shall not be searched out 
loo thoroughly. 

And on the 23rd day of the ninth month (5th Nov.) of the year 
1727 the emperor issued a decree to the high authorities of all 
the provinces, the latter part of which reads literally as follows: 

“And now I have to consider the fatal language of the heretical 
“religious, which exercises so great an influence upon the human 
“mind and upon manners and customs (fung-suh). The Prefects 
“must, as soon as ever they hear of their existence, immediately 
“give all their attention to the matter, and track them to the 
“very root; then by dispelling such refractory elements they will 
“insure rest to the loyal and good. Such action I call - repressing 
“Wihat so far is insignificant, in order to prevent its growth and 
“development. And if the subordinate officials keep such matters 
“secret, instead of reporting them ; or if the high provincial autho- 
rities knowingly and willingly make nothing of such matters, 
“then, necessarily and certainly, the refractory are made to slip 
“through the net; then seditious clubs have nothing to fear, and 
“those who join them and co-operate with them will increase 
“and multiply; then in the future there will be ever more of 
“(evil) consequences entailed. This is the way in which things 
“we want to put a stop to at the commencement, become the source 
“of quite a number of troubles. It is thereiore best to repress 
“them early. In every province, the Viceroy and t/re Governor, 
“the Head of the Civil Service and the Chief Judge, as well as all the 
“Prefects, shall energetically attend to such matters without laxity" 1 . 
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Nor did the Islamitic heretics escape the notice of this potentate. 
It has frequently been reported to me, he writes in a decree of 
the 7th of the fourth month (May 4) 1729 (Sh. h. 7), that these 
Mohammedans all follow one doctrine, that they use a peculiar 
language and dress, and constantly behave contrary to the laws, 
so that severe measures should be taken for their repression. 
But I desire that they shall be looked upon as my ordinary subjects, 
as “babes of the dynasty” ( [j§j tjc ^ jjfc -%•)’, for although they 
have their own mosques, and a peculiar language and religion 
handed down to them by their forefathers, they have the same 
manners and customs as the rest of the people; for their religion 
alone it would not do to prosecute them. There are, moreover, 
several state-servants among them, who are not without their 
good qualities. They muster strongest in Shensi, and there they 
are persecuted' more than anywhere else, on account of their 
clubbing together to gamble, their secreting weapons, and for 
various other illegal acts. There they also unreservedly give 
expression to their wrath about the Imperial decrees forbidding 
the slaughter of horned cattle which are so indispensable to 
agriculture. They should therefore constantly be reminded to be 
kind and tolerant, not wantonly to oppress the weaker, nor by 
their greater intelligence to take in the ignorant, nor on the 
plea of their special religion to further their own interests, etc. 
Our will in this matter shall hi proclaimed by the Viceroys and 
Governors throughout all the provinces. 

Whence this meekness with regard to an exotic heretical religion 
imported by barbarians'? No doubt it had no other ground 
than fear. The religion of Allah’s prophet, as the quoted decree 
itself declares, had ramified in all directions over the imperial 
domains; its adherents were numerous and powerful enough to 
place their own interests in the foreground whenever they were 
pleased to do so; nay, they would in view of an eventual out- 
break of state-persecution, be ready for a vigorous armed resistance. 
They did not even shrink from venting their discontent at certain 
imperial measures which thwarted their interests and their reli- 
gious notions. They were, in short, a power to be feared and 
respected, not to be persecuted. 

Once already they had shown themselves able to raise a tremendous 
force against the imperial armies. In the fourth month of the year 
1648 they had risen in open rebellion in Eansuh, in the districts 
west of the Mwangho ; they had conquered the departments of 
Kan-cheu Liang-cheu <ty| , Lan-cheu , Min-cheu 
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Aft > an< ^ Lin-tfao gjjgj $(: , and laid siege to Kung-ch'ang ^jt § 1 2 3 
Tbeir chief leaders were Mi-lah-yin jfc jfftj Ff1 *> Tin g Kwoh-t ung 
Tiflli Fung Ming-ku ^ 59 At » an< * ^hu Shih-ch'wen 

It was chiefly owing to the strategy and bravery of General 
Chao- Kwang-sui ■)£ Jjjj} and the Viceroy Meng Khiao-fang jjj - 
that imperial authority was restored in’ the rebellious 
province, the cities were re-conquered, the principal leaders put 
to death, andthe insurgents thoroughly defeated, especially near 
the city of Kan-cheu. But it was not until the eleventh month of 
the following year that guh-cheu was taken with terrible 

slaughter, and the last remaining chieftain Ting Kwoh-tung was 
exterminated with his whole tribe. , 

Thus the polity maintained towards Islam wa 3 one of haughty 
prudence or cowardice. That i t was not a polity of religious tole- 
rance pare and simple, is sufficiently proved by the mere fact 
that the Supreme Government found it necessary now and then 
to admonish the mandarinate to leave the Moslems in peace; 
for indeed, where toleration prevails, such admonitions have no 
reason to exist. Later on we shall have occasion to see that this 
pusillanimous polity was highly necessary, serious revolts provoked 
by persecution having actually shaken the Imperial throne. 

The part of persecutor of religions, played by the State under 
the first emperors of this dynasty, may as yet be only dimly 
revealed for want of official and non-official documents — its 
hostile attitude with regard to Christianity is less shrouded in clouds, 
for it is rather circumstantially described in European literature 
how this religion has had to suffer .it the hand of the mandarins. 


1 The reader may consult hero the sketch~rr>ap on page 313. 

2 Or Mi Tszu-yin 

3 We draw the above particulars mainly from chap. 7 ofthe Shing % ou hi JBp ||jl 

or “Description of imperial Military Operations”, a military history of this dynasty 
until 1842, the year of its publication. The author was Wei Yuen a native 

of Shao-yang QJJ ||§? t in Hunan, holding a high office in the Imperial Chancery. Some 
European writers have derived their material from this work. It is evidently compiled 
mainly from information obtained from the Imperial decrees, and, as many literal 
quotations prove, from the Tung-hwa. Wh JjJJ ||it J|| or “Official Records of^Tung- 
hwa”, i. e. of an eastern gate of that name in the Palace, in the vicinity of which 
the ££ Hj m or Office for Dynastic Historiography stands. This office is an append- 
age of the Hanlin College. It is charged with compiling, from the Archives, the 
State-annals and the official biographies of eminent grandees and officers, and of a few 
very bad ones. The Tung-hwa luh appeared about the middle of the eighteenth century 
from tfoajjen <-f one Tsiang Liang-khi w- 
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Never however has it been pointed out that this hostility was 
the necessary resalt of the State-polity with regard to all non- 
Confucian religions. Even the persecuted missionaries seem not 
to have been aware of this fact, for their writings generally show 
that they were wont to ascribe the persecutions simply to Satan’s 
personal hatred against their holy religion. 

It is a well-kwown fact that already in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the Jesuits had pushed their way into China. 
Ricci and others, by their learning, especially in astronomy, mathe- 
matics and medicine, had secured influential positions at the 
Court of the then ruling Ming dynasty. At Peking they had’some 
chapels; in 1700 they possessed three such buildings with Imperial 
sanction, one of which was of considerable size They estimated 
their converts at several thousands, and counted even some among 
the Tartar grandees. From these facts it would seem that the 
later emperors of the Ming dynasty, and the earlier ones of the 
now reigning house were somewhat tolerant to Romanism. They 
however can only have been so as long as the professors of 
Christianity kept within bounds; for what foreigners thought 
or did within doors was a matter of supreme indifference to 
these haughty potentates. But their attitude must have promptly 
changed when the converts became so numerous that their 
growth could no longer escape attention, and when they were 
no longer lost among the masses of the people. As early as 1616 
and 1617 the missionaries were expelled from the empire by the 
way of Canton 1 2 , and a period of persecutions was entered upon, 
which did not end until 1622. 

But especially about the middle of that century, when the 
conquest of the empire by the Ts'ing dynasty had become an 
accomplished fact, and this house thus got more leisure to attend 
to Confucian improvement and civilization of the people, the anti- 
heretical spirit showed itself in its true character also with regard 
to Christianity. In 1618, the Dominican Capellas who had laboured 
for six years to establish a Christian community at Fuh-ngan 
in Fuhkien, was put to death on the 15th of January, 
an event followed, of course, by the persecution of his converts. 
In 1664 and 1665, the seventy-five year old Schaal was imprisoned 
at Peking, together with Verbiest, owing to the zeal of the regency 
during the minority of Shing Tsu. Schaal was sentenced by. the 
Board of Rites and that of Punishments to be slashed to death. 


1 “Lettrer gdiflantes et On-muses”, XVI, p. 412. 

S Williams, The Middle Kingdom, chap. XIX, pp. 292 and 293. 
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but thanks to the empress-mother, the sentence was not executed. 
All missionaries residing in China were hunted up, imprisoned, 
tortm-ed, and, with the exception of four retained at Peking 
in the service of the Government, banished from the country 
by the way of Canton; and the profession of Christianity was 
prohibited throughout the empire 1 . True, a decree of 1669 allowed 
Verbiest and his fellow Jesuits to practise their religion in pri- 
vate, but it prohibited anew the promulgation of Christianity 
among the people 2 . In March 1671, another decree peremptorily 
forbade the people to embrace Christianity, although the mis- 
>ionaries, owiifg to Shing Tsu’s personal affection for Verbiest, 
had been re-established at Peking as official astronomers and 
almanac -makers. 

Enmity and opposition of the high official world against Christ- 
ianity — which, thanks to the perseverance, tenacious devotion 
and self-sacrifice of the missionaries, maintained its ground, and 
even spread, in spite of constant oppression — remained the order 
of the day. In 1692 the Viceroy of Chehkiaug and Fuhbien set 
to work effectually. The manifesto in which he demanded the 
arrest of Intorcetta, the head of the mission at Hang-cheu, and 
also explained the vyhy and wherefore of his anti-Christian mea- 
sures, is quite an exposition of the Coufucian anti-heretic dogma 
already known to us in its principal details. Hue gives us the 
translation of it 3 . The sixty-five year old Intorcetta probably 
owed his life to the affability which the emperor had showed 
him some years before when journeying through Chehkiaug, and 
also to the intervention of an influential prince at Court. But the 
communities of converts were pillaged, the flock persecuted and 
scattered abroad, until an Imperial resolution taken in favour 
of the Christians put a stop to the cruel work. 

Matters grew worse when the ecclesiastical orders, represented 
in the mission, drew the Government into their religious disputes, 
and thus fixed the attention of the State directly upon their here- 
tical work and propagandism. Now the evil moment drew rapidly 
near in which the Government would inake more of the harm 
done by the Christian heresies to the Confucian State and society, 
than of the benefits obtained from the missionaries in their func- 
tions of imperial astronomers, chronologers, physicians, gun-founders, 
and topographers. This crisis came in the latter years of the reign 
of Shing Tsu. In the * Lettres Edifiantes” we have but to read 

1 Hue, “Le Christianisme en Chine”, III, chaD. I, 3. 

2 “Lettres Edifiantes”, XlX.'p. i6. 

3 Op. cit., chap. IV. 3. 
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.the frequent complaints of the missionaries about the thwarting 
of their labours by the grandees, and the increasing difficulties 
they had to battle against. The chief cause of all this, viz. the 
prevailing principles regarding heresy, 1 remained a mystery to them, 
at least they never mention it in their reports. It was especially 
the Board of Bites — so they frequently state — ' that was 
hostile to them, and they dreaded nothing so much as any corre- 
spondence between this Department and the provincial Viceroys 
and Governors. In truth, to this Board, as its name Li pu |f| -gp 
implies, the maintenance is entrusted of the Li or old orthodox 
rules for private and social life, rites, ceremonies and official 
religion (see page 8); and accordingly it is also responsible for the 
maintenance and execution of the Law against Hereby, which, as 
we -know from page 253, is a part, of the legislation bearing upon 
the proper preservation of the Li. 

In 1717, a Brigade General ($§[ in Canton drew the attention 
of the supreme Government to the dangers for the empire from 
the missions, with the result that the high officials in Peking urgently 
demanded the prosecution of Christians as rebels, the demolition 
of their chapels, and punishment of mandarins who did not suppress 
their religion rigorously. The energetic efforts of the missionaries 
at Peking to prevent the issuing of an edict for the total exter- 
mination of Christianity, remained vain: Shing Tsu prohibited 
all missionaries from residing in China without a special licence 
granted by himself,, and he let the mandarins in the provinces 
carry on the work of persecution to their hearts’ content. Before 
the death of this emperor, as Father Gaubil wrote from Canton 
on November 4th, 1722, the chapels were in ruins, the Christians 
dispersed, the missionaries banished out of the country. And the 
new emperor, Shi Tsung, had only been on the throne for a year 
when he delt the death-blow to the missions. 

At the request of Man Pao ^ the Viceroy of Fuhkien 
and Chehkiang, and of the Board of Bites, he issued a decree on 
the 11th January 1724, commanding the expulsion of all mis- 
sionaries, except a few whom he wished to keep at Peking in 
official employ — forcing the converts to renounce their religion, 
and threatening with punishment the mandarins, should they not 
act rigorously enough against them. The chapels were to be 
confiscated, and even the nice French church at Peking, according* 
to Hue, was in August converted into a kind of hospital. 
The direct cause of this dibhole was the unfortunate Christian 
community in Fuhqigan, founded by Capellas, and sealed with 
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his blood. Some literati of the place had lodged a complaint 
against those heretics with the local magistrates, who in 1728, 
by order of the Viceroy, proceeded to persecute and punish them, 
with confiscation of their eighteen chapels. Hie history of this 
persecution, which soon extended over the whole viceroyalty, 
has been described in detail by Father De Mailla in his letter 
from 1 Peking, dated 16th October 1724. Of especial interest, as 
characterizing China’s polity with regard to the Christians and 
heresy in general, is the correspondence which passed between, 
the , mandarins about this event. It is accurately reproduced in 
De Mailla’s letter. 

'Since this crusade, which gradually passed over the whole 
empire, Romanism in China had to share the fate of the sects 
and religious communities sprung from Paganism and Buddhism: 
it was given over defenceless to the mercies of a fanatical Con- 
fucian mandarinate, equipped by the State with that terrible 
scourge which we know as the Law against Heresy, until at 
last, in 1858, the treaties with European powers brought relief.. 
Only in hidden spots could the scattered seed now germinate and 
grow, thanks to the care and devotion of native priests and cate- 
chists. Only carefully hidden amongst his flock could a missionary 
here and there manage to- live, labour, and distribute the sacra- 
ments, often protected and succoured with touching fidelity and 
affection, often also tracked and hunted down, tortured, and 
martyred, with a greater or lesser number of converts, of whose 
sufferings, until doomsday, no human lips will tell. 

It is difficult to admit that Shi Tsung acted in this matter 
under the pressure of a special anti-Christian spirit. Indeed, the 
fact that, as we saw on page 268, he issued in' that same 
memorable year 1724 a decree against native heresy,* proves, 
we believe, that he simply wanted to take rank as the Great 
Exterminator of heresy generally. But Christianity was by no 
means exterminated. Over and over again the mandarins would 
have to brandish the sword over it. The Shing hiun contains 
a certain number of Imperial ordinances on this subject, placed 
for the most part under the same headings as the decrees for 
the persecution of native sects and Mohammedans. These authentic 
documents . doubtless have their value as solid materials for 
building up the history ot Christianity in East-Asia. I will there- 
fore insert in this Volume all I have discovered, in their original 
form, and each- in its time, adding a faithful translation. 

As for the ef»joer<ra who reigned after Shi Tsung — their Shing 
Mm never lacjc ea? special subdivision about Repression of 
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itefractory People. . They give ns a picture of most awfnl perse- 
cution, of tremendous rebellions called forth by heresy-hunting 
and smothered in streams of blood. The number of Imperial 
Instructions, here presented, is so large that it would perhaps 
take some years to translate them. By literally reproducing those 
documents in this work, its bulk would be increased immoderately, 
without proportionately adding to our knowledge of the subject, 
many being practically mere repetitions of others, with different 
names, of people and sects, places and dates. We therefore are 
obliged in most cases to epitomize; but we will do this conscien- 
tiously, giving exclusively what is virtually contained in the 
decrees, and no additions of our own not distinctly recognisable 
as such at a glance. On the other hand, we will endeavour to 
overlook and neglect nothing which may throw a clearer light 
upon Sectarianism and persecutions than has thus far been given 
in this work. Thus also we avoid painting the persecutor blacker 
than he is, which, in truth, would be like sending owls to Athens, 
since his own decrees paiht him black enough, in fact as black 
as black can be. Nor shall we try to cleanse his image and thus 
debase it into a caricature. With the intention of giving him his 
due impartially, we submit the following Chapters confidently to 
the criticism of sinologists, who can always verify their contents in 
all points and details with the texts provided by the easily acces- 
sible Shing hiun. 

The historical survey we shall give in this Volume of the per- 
secutions, religious rebellions and wars which have raged between 
the years 1736 and 1875, can in no wise pretend to completeness. 
For the Shing hiun is not by any means a complete collection 
of edicts, but rather a selection. They also give but rarely 
any figures about sectaries slashed to death, beheaded, strangled 
or banished; and of the number of blows distributed in the 
tribunals, which may moderately be estimated at hundreds of 
thousands, we never read a word. On this subject the reader will 
have to supplement the lack of official data by what his own 
imagination tells. And sure enough, he need not much bridle his 
fancy here, considering the well-known monstrous cruelty of 
the mandarinate, especially when meting out punishment against 
opposition and sedition, with which, as we know (page 254), the 
Chinese Government is wont almost to identify the profession and 
promulgation of heresy. 

The decrees however enable us clearly to define various episodes 
in the history of persecution, and to give names of, and particulars 
about heretics who have piayed a part of more or less significance. 
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Thus this Volume can protide students in the field of Sinology 
with certain land-marks which will facilitate further collecting 
and publishing, from Chinese sources, particulars about religious 
persecutions and Sectarianism. This work is in feet, far from 
exhausting the subject. Our harvest of data in the case of 
each particular heretic-hunt is small; but, collectively taken, 
they form a collection of interesting materials which gives us 
a better survey of the subject than has hitherto been obtained 
by the superficial and promiscuous information, rather misleading 
than instructing, of certain sinologists and second-hand writers, 
who rule the opinion of the reading public. Those data revefil some 
interesting phenomena of Chinese religious life. They trill us with 
what undaunted zeal the sects send out tlieir branches in different 
directions; how indestructible they are; how powerful an organi- 
zation binds the numerous fraternities together; how strong must 
be the influence of religion which effects all this. Our sources will 
reveal how the sects, arming in self-defence, have made* Sons of 
Heaven tremble on their throne. And, constantly and regularly, 
they will confirm our demonstrations as regards the standpoint 
and line of action adopted by the State as persecutor, that is to 
say, as champion of the only true Confucian Doctrine. 

In one respect in particular the subseauent Chapters will be 
disappointing: 4 they will tell us little abourthe religious doings and 
aspirations of the sects. Such matters are beneath the notice 
of authors of Imperial decrees, as also they are, as we sawp. 164, 
beneath the legislator’s attention. To such sterling Confucianism 
they are at most curiosities, and when a few times they deign 
to dish up what they extorted on this head from tortured heretics 
or obtained by hearsay, they do so with gross superficialty. Never- 
theless, what the decrees here give us may often prove useful 
for completing and confirming our own researches about the sects, 
the results of which we have compiled in the First Volume. 
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THE FIRST FART OF THE RBION OF KAO-T8UWG. 

1736—1774. 

The first anti-heretic measure -recorded of this emperor, was 
directed against the Christians. 

Evidently, at the time of his accession, Christianity had many 
converts at Peking also among the population of the Tartar city. 
Hence the emperor found it needful in the first year of his reign to 
decree, that ‘the people of the Eight Banners were not permitted to 
‘embrace the religion of the Lord of Heaven, and that all the 
‘Generals of those Banners should be ordained to prohibit that 
‘religion everywhere by proclamation; further, that all who in- 
fringed this decree should incur the most severe of punishments” >. 
This edict evidently was not sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, 
for it was allotted a place in the great collection of standard 
ordinances Ta TsHng hwui tien shi li. Its promulgation coincided 
with a general persecution which at that time raged in Peking 
over the Christians, the particulars of which may be found 
among the ‘Lettres Edifiantes”, Vol. 22, in a treatise entitled: 
‘Etat de la Religion dans l’Empire de la Chine, en l’ann6e 1738”. 
These events are also described by Hue in *Le Christianisme en 
Chine”, IV, chap. 2. 

On the 12tb of the fourth month (19th May) of A.D. 1739, a 
decree (<Sft. A. 251) informed the Council of State that the Throne had- 
received intelligence of a persecution in the district of Kiang-yin 
H > f° rm > Q g part of Ch'ang-cheu ^ , a southern depart- 
ment of Eiangsu. A certain Hia T c ien-yiu with four 

others, had founded a sect there ‘which abstained from forbidden 
food and recited religious scriptures” and in the 

religions exercises of which both sexes took part. This religion 
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came from the west. Chang PAo-t e ai -ft % , its chieftain, dwelt 
in Yunnan province, in the department of Ta-li ^ 3jg , in Ts*ang- 
shan £Ui; he was more than eighty years old, and called him- 
self a descendant in the forty-eighth generation from Dharma 
H jfl , by birth from the - principal house- wife. In Kiang-yin the 
sect was more than jtwo hundred members strong. The year be- 
fore, Hia T*ien-yiu himself had visited the headman. He and the 
other captives distributed sacred writings, and gave every member 
for one or two coppers a printed or written paper, treating ot 
nothing else but fasting and reciting. The Prefect of the district 
had received orders to expose those five men in the cangue and 
thus force them to apostasy, and to see that the writings were 
voluntarily delivered up within a fixed period by all those who 
had received them, to be properly burnt. Moreover, to the Viceroy 
and the Provincial Governor of Yunnan had been sent reports 
of .the matter, to enable them to take the necessary measures. The 
emperor ordains that that Viceroy, Khing Fuh |§§ $1 by name, 
shall be prescribed by the Council of State to take steps for the 
discovery and prosecution of that Chang Pao-t'ai and his crew, 
so that this religion may be utterly destroyed. 

Dharma, of whom Chang Pao-t'ai was a so-called descendant, 
is the great apostle of Buddhism, also known as Bodhidharma 
-$1 jj j W ' according to tradition, came to China in A.D. 
521. He holds position in the Chinese Church as the twenty-eighth 
in an unbroken line of Ancestors or Patriarchs ( jSL ) of the Church 
in India, who transmitted the pure doctrine from the founder 
himself The first of them was Kapyapa, Buddha’* chief disciple, 
to whom the Master intrusted the complete Canon of the Holy 
Script, as also his alms-bowl or Patra, and his mendicant garmen’ 
or Sanghati, the symbols of ascetic religious life which will lead 
mankind to Salvation as long as the Church exists. That Canon, 
or the Religious Truth representing the Dharma or Law, with 
those two emblems of the Sangha or religious community, having 
been handed down in the line of Patriarchs unto Bodhidharma, 
he carried them to China *, transmitting them at his death to 
a new series of Grandmasters, among whom we now suddenly 
find the heresiarch Chang Pao-t c ai. 

But here we must take into consideration that there exist in 
the Buddhist Church of China several lines of Patriarchs. Every 
convent representing a school of Salvation of which the Church 


1 See the Old Books of the Tapg Dynasty, chap, 181, fol. 83, and tarioui other works. 
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has many, possesses indeed its own senes, and especially is this 
the case with the monasteries of the various ramifications of the 
prevalent School cff Dhyana (jjjiji the importation of which 
into China passes in particular for Bodhidharma’s work. The 
pedigree of such departed Grandmasters or Abbots is as a rule 
represented in the convent by a row of image., or soul-tablets, 
preserved and worshipped in a special apartment or chapel, 
in which .Bodhidharma’s effigy occupies the principal place. The 
oldest tablet is generally that of the founder or first abbot. Each 
living abbot is not only Bodhidharma’s lawful successor for the 
maintenance of Buddha’s doctrine of Salvation, but also an in- 
carnation of his spirit. It is generally admitted that the soul of 
the great Patriarch lives in him. So every new abbot means a 
re-incarnation of the Saint. 

This curious monachal institution we now, through that Imperial 
edict, see prevailing also in secularized Buddhism whiph we have 
learned to know as Sectarianism. But it seems to follow from 
that state-document that Chang Pao-t c ai and his forty-seven pre- 
decessors were married men, each of whom was succeeded by a 
son of his principal housewife; so Bodhidharma, although un- 
doubtedly a saint of unimpeachable austerity, who never touched 
a woman, doe3 not object to transplanting his own soul into 
others by means of sexual intercourse of human bodies possessed 
by that soul. The question here arises whether Chang Pao-t c ai 
really had so many predecessors as the decree makes out, and 
whether Sectarianism is really so old, and derives its origin 
from the . Indian apostle. Very possibly it is all a romance, not 
at all an unusual thing in India as regards the genealogy of 
Sectarianism. 

The details of that campaign in distant Yunnan against the 
heretical pontiff and his sect, are not given in the Shing hiun. 
We only learn that he did not this time meet his death at the 
hands of the mandarins, but was probably exiled (infra, p. 282). 
Evidently his sect was large and numerous, to judge from the 
fact that it sent its propagandists as far as Kiangsu, a province 
at the opposite extremity of the empire. 

The White Lotus sect, which apparently had its branches 
chiefly in the western and south-western provinces, at that time 
seriously attracted the attention of the high Imperial Government. 
On the I9th of the fourth month (5th June), 1746, the emperor 
decreed to the Council of State, “that a missive of Chang Kwang- 
szfi” — Viceroy of Shensi and Kansuh — ‘informiqsr him that 
“the White Lotus sect was enlisting adherents ant| followers, 

Verhand. Kon Akad. Wetensoh. (Aid. Letterk.) N. E. D1 IV j . 19 
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•should be copied and sent to the Viceroys and Governors of 
•Szg-ch'wen and Tunnan for their instruction, that they might 
•carefully take measures in the matter. That heretical sects of this 
•sort mislead the people, is a thing which ought not to occur in 
•the districts; why then do they so frequently appear in these 
•latter days? They must be prosecuted, to restore the proper condition 
•of things; do not treat them leniently; do not neglect them, 
“for the prevention of future disastrous consequences. Slay their 
•leaders, together with their adherent? and followers and other 
•unruly people; the most excellent manner is to do this with 
•phantom speed, and so that it gain no publicity” '. 

The bloodthirsty tenor of this decree raises our suspicion that 
the Imperial Government was aware of a prevailing - spirib uf 
sedition among the sects, provoked, no doubt, by the persecutions, 
a spirit which at any moment might entail “disastrous conse- 
quences”, that is, burst out into rebellion. Sanguinary repressive 
measures would intimidate the people, and sa ve the state of things. 
A general anxiety may at that time have seized the official 
world, serious apprehensions of coming evil, leading to persecution 
everywhere. The Christians, too, were the victims of it. In that 
same year 1746 the mandarins set to work against the community 
at Fuh-ngan, which their display of energy in 1723 had hot been 
able entirely to destroy. This led to the persecution of Christians also 
in other parts of the empire, for it induced the emperor to issue 
an order for their extermination in every province. This docu- 
ment, given to the State Council on the 22d of the sixth month 
(Aug. 11), ran as follows: 

“There are at present in the- department of Fuh-ning, in Fuh- 
“kien, Europeans directing the exercise of the religion of the 
“Lord of Heaven, by whom men and women are convoked 
•to perform religious ceremonies and recite sacred books. They 
“also employ foreigners (as catechists?) to seduce and deceive 
“the ignorant people; they appoint leaders for their communities, 
“build religious halls (chapels), and perform all sorts of illegal 
“acts. That with thdse heterodox doctrines they inflame the minds 
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“of the people and. mislead them, is most detrimental to the 
“manners and customs (fung-suh). Already long ago Christianity 
“has been Strenuously prohibited; and whereas it nevertheless 
“behaves in this manner in Fuhkien, the possibility is that it 
“has also spread in all the provinces, though as yet there have 
“been no means of finding this ou*. Therefore, orders shall be sent 
“by you to the Viceroy or Governor of each province, to the 
“effect that they shall secretly instruct their Prefects to make 
“strict investigations; and if there be people who with their 
“Christian doctrine seduce men and women to hold meetings 
“and prayer-readings, they shall immediately be sought for, 
“arrested, and sentenced by the Law (against Heresy), according to 
'whether they are leaders or followers. And the Europeans shall 
'all be arrested and sent to Ewangtung, and from there within 
“the fixed period of time embark for their country — they shall 
“not be tolerated here to create troubles If there should be 
“Prefects who do not with their whole energy search for them 
“and arrest them, but who let them be and do not report oon- 
“cerning them, their Viceroy or Governor shall immediately inquire 
“into this their conduct, and bring the same to Our knowledge’’ '. 

Minute details of this persecution are furnished in the letter 
of Father Chanseaume, inserted in the “Lettres Edifiantes” XXII I* 
p. 40. Bands of soldiers were let loose among the Christians in 
the city of Fuh-ngan and the village of Mo-yang; men and 
womep were tortured and ill-treated; five Spanish missionaries, 
amongst whom w'as Bishop Sanz, were imprisoned, and after cruel 
torture sent up to the capital of the province, and there sentenced 
to death by the Governor Cheu Hioh-kien . On the 

21st of April of the following year their sentence was confirmed 
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by the emperor; the bishop was publicly beheaded on the 26t s 
of May, and the four other priests were strangled in jail on the 2fti* 
of October 1748. On the 12th of September before, the sentencl 
of strangulation had also been applied in the prison of Su-cheu 
in Kiangsu, to the missionaries Tristan de Atbemis, and Henriquez. 
The persecutions which preceded this execution have been described 
by Father Forgeot. in his letter of December 2d, 1750 (Lettres, 
XXIII p. 125). We also refer to Du Halde, III p. 126 and foil., 
and to Hue, IV chap. III. 

It appears that the persecutions of 1746 raged especially in 
SzS-ch'wen. According to an Imperial decree (ISA. h. 252) of the 6th of 
the seventh month (Aug. 22) of that year, the Governor ot that pro- 
vince, Ki Shan «lll> reported that he had instituted a prose- 
cution of sects of “refractory people heard of everywhere, making 
common causer with the refractory elements of •each province” 

a*): sects collecting 
contributions, stirring up and misleading the people. He referred 
to the fact, that by Chang Pao-t c ai. (p. 278) having been restored 
to liberty in consequence of the promulgation of an -amnesty, 
Sectarianism had been encouraged- to send out its ramifications 
abroad in all directions. According to his report, the religious 
community he was prosecuting, was an Iron Ship sect jSjjJ ^), 
which, according to one of the captive heretics, had no connection 
with the Mahay&na sect; but the emperor declares this to be 
probably untrue, since Chang Kwang-szK (see p. 279), when Viceroy 
of Kweicheu and Sunnan, had positively reported to 'the Throne 
that a member of the Mahayana society, a Buddhist priest, had 
confessed that this sect had three sorts of ships, viz. Iron ships, 
Dharma-ships ($£jtj$), and Plague-ships ($■[ ffft). This matter, 
H. M. declares further, is of the utmost importance. The Viceroy 
of Shensi and SzS-ch'wen, Khing Fuh, — the same authority who 
seven years previous, as Viceroy of Kweicheu and Yunnan, had 
instituted the persecution against Chang Pao-t e ai and his sect 
(p. 278) — was just then’ in Szfi-ch'wem 1 ; he shorld deliberate 
with the Governor about the best way of conducting the matter, 
without mercy or indulgence, so as to get to the bottom of it, 
to avert worse difficulties from the Government. 

Six days later, the emperor issued a decree to his Council of Sthte 
to intensify the persecutions of the Mahayana sect throughout the 


i He happened to be there on a campaign, opened in the , fourth month against 
the Tibetan region of Ohen-tui mm- 
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empire. Various Viceroys and Governors, thus we read in that state- 
p&per, hunted for the names of its members, and issued orders 
for their arrest and examination, with the object of exterminating 
that religion root and, branch. But in spite of all this, not enough was 
brought to light. Those grandees were now to be instructed to extend 
their searches still further and no longer to allow any sectaries 
known by name to go free and nestle everywhere. Members, reported 
by captives in Yunnan and Kweicheu as dwelling in Sz8-ch c wen, 
had not been tracked and hunted up in this latter province; 
and also those reported from SzS-cb'Wen as inhabiting the two 
other provinces, had been left free ; in. this manner the rebellious 
enemies of the State were allowed to slip through the net. The 
authorities should endeavour to get hold of ignorant folk enticed 
to become members, but now voluntarily reporting themselves 
with the mandarins as apostates, that they may receive pardon and 
remain unpunished. For it is they who could furnish the threads 
leading to new persecutions and to the discovery and punishment 
of leaders and followers; and such threads the Prefects should at 
all times clasp hold of and follow. All Viceroys and Provincial 
Governors shall be admonished to conduct themselves in accordance 
.with this' Imperial edict! 

Thus we See the Son of Heaven himself from his throne directing 
the persecution of heresy into the remote provinces of his 
empire. On the 7th of the ninth month (21st Oct.) he issues % 
decfejS (§h. h. 252), in which he requires that after the prose- 
cution of the sects, their abstinence-halls ( ^ ), sacrificial temples 
(ffif |g), and Sutra-halls ) shall be converted into guard- 

houses for the soldiery, into graineries, or into free schools for Con- 
fucian teaching; — * by this means the Prefects .“will prevent tbe 
lingering ashes from bursting again into flame” ’( <jj& 
^ And on the 2d of the eleventh month (13th Dec.) another 
decree appeared (Sh. h. 252), prescribing that, the persecutions 
now drawing to a close, all books and writings of the Mahay&na 
sect in the provinces of SzS-ch'wen, Yunnan and Kweicheu should 
be annihilated, and the Viceroys and Governors in Kiangsu and 
Hukwang, after having finished their work of persecution, should 
also carefully destroy and burn the dangerous objects of this 
kind which had fallen into their hands. 

Figures .or particulars which to some extent might help us to 
determine thfc destruction of human life, the number of banish- 
ments to. the dependencies in Central Asia and Manchuria, and 
the number of people scourged, tortured and maimed during this 
storm of persecution, are not furnished by the Shing hiun. But 
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the victims cannot possibly have been few, from the fact revealed 
in the -decrees, that the storm raged in many provinces and 
viceroyalties. The terrorism was. not only directed against Sect* 
arianism, but against religious practices in general, quite according 
to the letter and the spirit of the Law on Heresy and Sects. We 
may take this for granted on account of a decree of the 22d day 
of the eleventh month (23rd Dec.) of the year 1747, which is 
here inserted in full, also because it. throws light upon the question 
which occupied us on pp. 17 and foil. 

“We have heard that in the province of Min (Fuhkien) the 
“manners and customs are such that great interest is taken in 
“spirits, and confidence is placed in priests (wu). When it happens 
“there that rainy and fair weather do not come in due season, 
“people without resources, intending to fatten themselves by col- 
lecting money, come forth, and pretend that -the god or buddha 
“iii such and such a place will manifest his power; and they make 
“the crowds gather there to receive that god and sacrifice to him, 
“or they carry his image into the street, inducing even the Prefect 
“to prostrate himself before it and worship it, and to receive it 
“and see it off. These various kinds of bad practices are unclas- 
“sical (puh king). Whenever iti a district it rains too much, or 
“drought prevails, it is obligatory for the officers, from the Viceroy 
“and the Governor down to the Prefects of departments a;,d 
“districts, to address prayers to the gods with the utmost fervour, 
“and thus request them to save the lives of the people; what then 
“is the good of villains calling together crowds, carrying about 
“gods, and making officials join them? This is the way to pro- 
“voke quarrels' and disturbance, to embroil matters and create 
“troubles; such things are therefore very detrimental to good 
“manners and customs (fun g-s u h) and the human mind* The 
“practices in question must be cut off for ever; they may exist 
“no longer. From this moment they must be severely forbidden, 
“and if any one should make himself guilty of them, he must be 
“punished in accordance with the Law. And if some Prefect should 
"be so remiss in attending to these official duties that his indulgence 
“or indifference gives food to sedition, the Viceroy or the Governor 
“of the province must examine and punish his conduct.. And if in 
"any other province bad practices like the above should prevail, 
•the Viceroy or Governor there must proceed against them all" 
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As was to be expected, the persecutions provoked resistance, 
which the Government sought to crush with an increase of 
cruel violence. The Shiny hiun (chap. 252) contains a decree of the 
1st, and one of the 20th of the third month (BO March and 18 April) 
of 1748, which teach us something about these events. In the 
districts of Ngeu-ning ^ and Kien-ngan ^ , in Fuhkien, 

the Prefects were prosecuting the sects and making arrests among 
the “fasting communities of the Old Ruler" (^r ^ jjjjg ^), known 
to us as Lo Hwai. They thus .caused great agitation among the 
members, who committed incendiarism and stormed the prison, 
in order to liberate their brethren and leaders, — or at least 
they plotted such open rebellion ; but theip designs were frustated 
by the authorities, who then captured and imprisoned over 
two hundred of them. In Our name, thus the. emperor decreed, 
orders shall be sent to the Prefects to pursue the prosecution 
of those sects with the utmost severity. The Mahayana seet, he 
complains, which in a previous year was involved iu the lawsuit 
of Chang l’ao-t c ai in Yunnan, has its ramifications in several pro- 
vinces, and the number of heretical clubs (^)( j^) amounts to 
hundreds, all because, in spite of Imperial ordinances and demon- 
strations, the Prefects have neglected to act with energy when 
these things were as yet in their birth. And now again there 
exist in Fuhkien abstaining communities of the Old Ruler, with 
other sects into the bargain, which, when the Prefects imprisoned 
their crew, were seized with fear, uad to prevent further dis- 
coveries and total annihilation, banded together and mutinied; 
but the military power has dispersed and exterminated them. In 
Shansi also. a Sheu-yuen sect (J|£ bas been founded by 

one Han Teh-ying |j| and others, into which people ini- 

tiate each other — likewise in consequence of the fact that 

A, 
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the Viceroys and Governors in the various provinces, on receipt 
of the Imperial mandates in previous years, have limited them- 
selves to the promiscuous arrest of small numbers of Mahayttnists, 
leaving the other communities undisturbed. A report from the 
Viceroy of Fuhkien has revealed, that according to their writings, 
the abstaining communities of the Old Ruler have existed there 
for three generations, and were founded ' by the Patriarch Lo 
OH ifl.)’ on account of which they are called the Lo sects ($!(£%£)■ 
In the seventh year of the Tung ching period (1729) the 
prosecutions instituted and the arrests made have shown that this 
religion has wide ramifications in Chihli, Kiangnan (i. e. Kiangsu, 
Kiangsi and Nganhwui), in Shantung, Chehkiang, and Fuhkien. The 
emperor emphatically commands in strong terms, that in all pro- 
vinces the Mahayana sect and the rel ,$ion of the prophet Lo 
shall.be exterminated. 

The exasperation of the people against their persecutors was 
certainly nut abated by the mandarins thus mercilessly hunting for 
their religious leaders and brethren with bands of soldiery and 
police ; nor was this terrorism likely to quench the burning spirit 
of resistance and self-defence, continuously fanned by the desire 
to liberate the martyrs from the cruel clutches of their oppressors. 
Indeed we are informed by a decree of the 9th of the fourth 
month (May &), that the persecutions in Ngeu-ling and Kien-pgan 
had scarcely been brought, to a close, when a certain Sid Lung 
Ht with one Liang Yuen-fah 7C & manufactured false 
decrees said to be of the Viceroy, and false sealc, for the pur- 
pose of rekindling the flame of opposition. How these rebels despise 
death! moans the emperor in his decree. "Even Our virtues and 
benefits remain without influence upoh them even Our overawing 
majesty cannot keep them under authority’ 1 ( *j*\ 

g| ). See to what depth of corruption of heart and 
customs these Fuhkienese have Mien! Imperial ordinances shall 
be sent to Khoh ’rh-kih-shen , the Viceroy, for the 

institution of strict investigations and arrests ip the matter of 
these fasting rebels of the religion of the Old Ruler, in order that 
their resistance may be destroyed root and branch, and the Goveirn- 
ment be spared future trouble. "Not only the leaders must be, 
"prevented from slipping through the meshes, for if but one or two 
w "other villains of that rebel crew remain in existence, they, will, 
‘like surviving larvae and eggs of locusts, become a most' seriqus 
‘plague to the land” ft 
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The rebels already involved in this lawsuit shall forthwith be 
banished, and care shall be taken that no considerable numbers 
of them be kept together iu the same place, as this might lead 
to fresh mutiny to liberate mem. And the 'Viceroy shall further 
be instructed that, in case of recurrence of such riots, the soldiers 
must catch the leaders alive, in order that they may be strictly 
examined and further confessions and information may be extorted 
from them; but the bulk of the rioteers can be slaughtered to 
any extent, to teach refractoiy people what they have to fear; 
etc. (Sh. h. 252). 

An Imperial edict of the Hth of the third month (3rd May) 
of the next year (1749) shows that this Viceroy gave the heretics 
in his provinces no breathing time. This document ( Sh . h. 253) 
contains communications respecting a certain member of the religion 
of Lo ( mm Yen Yiu-hwui Jj| by name, who, assisted 

by several others, had in the district of Ning-hwa rescued 

by force a co-religionist, named Cheu T c ien-fuh ^ Jz gg , out of 
the hands of the mandarins. In other parts of the empire also 
the official persecutors of the same religion were not remiss. 
On the 16th day of the sixth month (29th July) an Imperial 
decree was issued (Sh. h. 253) regarding the religion of Lo in 
the district of Jd-yuen ^ jg , in Kwangtung, all the members 
of which had been taken prisoner, and one fugitive was arrested 
in Hunan. In the usual browbeating, overbearing terms the Son 
of Heaven decree? a renewal of energetic measures against that 
sect in Kwangtung and Hunan, as also in all other provinces of 
the empire. 

It is possible that this triennial period of persecution appalled 
the sectaries so much that their communities dissolved, or con- 
cealed themselves with great caution , while the mandarins 
were sleeping on their laurels, in the blissful conviction of 
having utterly destroyed them. At any rate, there follows now 
a short period for which the Shiny hiun gives no decrees 
regarding persecution. It is just as possible, however, that this 
silence proves nothing of the kind, and that the persecutions 
continued during that time as cruelly as ever. In 1754, in 
the intercalary month following the fourth, there appeared a 
decree highly commending the Viceroy of SzS-ch c wen, Hwang 
T c ing-kwei for the exemplary manner in which he had 

prosecuted the deceitful heretic Ch c en Tsze-hioh (f^ ^ and 
hia - followers; he had sentenced him to death, and condemned 
the others to various penalties. This edict also reminds all state- 
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servants of the prosecution to which they expose themselves by 
treating heresy with laxity and negligence. And in an Imperial 
decree of the 5th of that same month (26th May) we come upon 
further reports concerning persecution of Christians. 

‘This day”, 'thus writes the Emperor to the Council of State, 
‘memoirs have been presented to Us by Ngoh Yung-ngan (the 
“Governor of Honan), and by Ya’rh-hoh-shen (the Viceroy of 
‘Kiangnan), with particulars about the prosecution of arrested 
‘promulgators of the European heretical religion. The European 
‘religion of the worship of the Lord of Heaven (God) is practised 
“of old in their land, and has spread there, as is the case here 
‘with the doctrines of the Buddhist monks and nuns, the Taoist 
•clergy and the Mohammedans; where indeed, do not such devia- 
tions from Orthodoxy exist? But it is not to be compared with 
‘the heretical sects of the inner country, which open halls to 
‘hold meetings, and are established here and there as seditious 
‘elements. Europeans living at Canton and Macao use not 
‘prohibited from professing their religion amongst themselves, 
‘but this may not be considered the same thin^ as natives of 
•the inner country being drawn away bv then- one by one to 
“follow their example. Should they be found hiding anywhere 
‘in the various departments, districts and villages, to inflame 
‘and mislead the ignoranl folk or cause men and women to 
‘meet together, this must of course bjittopped by rigorous means *. 

“Now the said Viceroy has in this matter already instituted 
^investigation and prosecution ; but orders from Us shall be tracts- 
‘mitted by you -to Ngoh Yung-ngan, Khoh ’rh-kih-shea (Viceroy 
•of Fuhkien and Chehkiang, see p. 286), and Chwang Yiu-kung 
“(Governor of Kiangsu?), to the effect that they shall continue the 
“prosecution to its very end, to prevent the evil from Bpreading. 
‘Chang Joh-seh (Joseph.. ?..) arrested in Kiangnan, and FHng Ta- 
“tsTen, arrested in Fuhkien, shall be sent up to Macao and forced 
“to remain there; and let the Viceroy and' thp Governor of Kwang- 
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. “tuog be ordained Henceforth constantly to watch them carefully, 
•lest they steal into th6 other provinces to entice people into 
•their religion and create troubles. Let this be done ! ' 

Evidently this decree does not refer to an anti-Christian cru- 
sade of little extent, although the particulars given are’ almost 
as scanty as they can be. Among the persecutors-in-chief we 
find the Viceroy of Fuhkien. Indeed, it was again the com- 
munities of Fuh-ngan that had to smart under the blows. Un- 
fortunately we have found only one more decree which contains 
a few particulars about these events. It was addressed to the 
8tate Council on the 27th day of the eighth month (13th Oct.) 
of the same year 1754, and runs as follows: 

‘Khoh ’rh-kih-shen reports to Us, that FHng Ta-ts c ien, also 
•named P'ing Wen-tszg, has come with bad European foreigners 
•to Fuh-ngan to propagate their religion, and that, as he is 
“originally a native of Fuh-ngan, he must after the expiration 
•of his banishment somewhere in the interior, be sent back to 
•his birth-place, and delivered up to his clan, who shall receive 
•him and keep him under control, etc., etc. * 

“Now if”, the emperor declares, “these Kind of people who do 
•net keep to their duty, are banished to the inner country, nothing 
•warrants Us that they shall not provoke disturbance there; and 
“if, after the expiration of their term of exile, they be sent back to 
“their family-seat, it is positively certain that they will voluntarily 
“and knowingly make the seed of propagation shoot up again, to stir 
•up and seduce others. The proposal that the man in question sb»ll 
•be restored to his clan, to be received by it and kept under control, 
‘is good in theory, but has no intrinsic value. The Viceroy there- 
fore shall simply apply the penal law to him, and as there is 
“as yet no unanimity of opinion as to the proper punishment to be 
“applied in this instance, it shall be deliberated upon whether the 
•culprit shall not rather be settled in some region yHth a pestilential 
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* climate in Kwangsi or some other province, to live there under severe 
“control and oppression. Thus be it shown i^n what manner deterrent 
“punishments are inflicted. Transmit this order to the Viceroy” 

Very little seems to have been written about this episode in the 
persecution of Christianity. Even Hue is silent on the point. Lamatthe 
on the 6th of January 1766 wrote about five missionaries im- 
prisoned at Nanking, and about Da Rocha who was being pursued 
everywhere; also about Christian communities ill-treated and 
tortured 3 . On the 20th of August 1759 he wrote again that the 
persecutions were still going on without relaxation 3 . More parti- 
culars may have been published somewhere, hut we have not 
found them. 

On the 28th day of the eighth month (Oct. 6) 1760, a decree to 
the Council of State (Sh. h. 254) informs us that hi Sz8-ch c wen 
a certain Sung Chao-lun 5|c §9 and several others had been 
severely prosecuted on account of Beducing the people bv means 
of heresy, and for the making and spreading of papers breathing 
senseless or objectless opposition (;j££ ft* Wi)'* ^ ow easily, His 
Majesty declares, such heresies and seductive things do spread! 
The papers in question (diplomas?) bear the characters . 

“the crystal vas'i before the coast”, in which no doubt softie secret 
meaning lies, which has to be thoroughly investigated, afterwhich 
the prisoners shall undergo the severest punishments, to deter the 
multitude. The Viceroy of Sz8-ch‘wen shall be notified to take still 
more measures for tracking and punishing people involved in this 
matter, without showing the slightest clemency or leniency. 

And in 1763, in the third month, a decree (Sh. h. 264) announced 
that the Governor of Honan, Yeh Tsun-jen (i; , had ordered 

an account to be written of all the executions and punishments 
of heretics which had taken place till then, and that he had 
distributed this among his Prefects, to promulgate where and 
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when convenient. The emperor commends him for this zeal, and 
prophesies that, by thus quietly proceeding on the way to improve- 
ment of the people, before very long the desired effect will suddenly 
be seen. 

This decree is followed by one of the 4th of the seventh month 
(12th Aug.), in which we read of a crusade against heretical sects 
in the extreme south-east of Kiangsu and the conterminous parts 
of Ohehkiang. Two literary graduates of the lowest degree^ J| ), 
Stt Tun $§ and Sfl Cheu-ping , respectively from 

Kin-shan-wei m and Nan-hwui in the department 

of Sung-kiang, so Cliwang Tiu-kung (see page 288), the Governor 
of Kiangau, reported, had presumed to join a heretical sect of 
Tang Wei-chung , and occupied themselves with fasting 

and reading of Sutras. They were imprisoned, and in their houses 
we™ found and seized the Wadjra Sutra ^ £f|j and the Amita 
Sutra $$3 ® y aa also illustrated writings for penitential exer- 
cises, all of which proved that they belonged to the heretical 
Maitreya religion, the ramifications of which were being diligently 
tracked, in co-operation with Hiung Hioh-p £ eng the 

Governor of Chehkiang. Both these Governors, thus the Son of 
Heaven decrees, shall severely prosecute and punish those religionists 
according to the Law against Heresy, and exterminate their com- 
munities ; and henceforth such heretical headmen and propagandists 
as are not condemned to death for sedition or rebellion, shall 
be exiled to Urumchi, and no more be banished within the empire 
proper, to prevent their spreading the poison of sectarianism 
among the Chinese. 

Once and for ever branded as brewers of all political and social 
mischief, we see the sects in that seme Kiangsu province 
persecuted as the authors of an evil which periodically m China 
throws towns and entire regions into general commotion. I refer 
to what is officially called “tail- cutting” < |$ij $£ or Jg $Jjj£). In 
such times of panic, it sometimes happens that most respectable 
gentlemen, even perfect notabilities, suddenly in a most ro steri- 
ous manner find themselves robbed of their cue, preferably while 
eryoying some public theatrical performance in a street or market- 
place, or when visiting a shop, or even in their own houses with 
securely fastened doors. Most absurd stories are rife at such 
times of excitement, and are universally believed by the populace, 
who, with implicit faith in magic arts, deem nothing incredible. 
But, what is worse, even though there be not the least evi- 
dence that any Chinese has lost one single hair, tumults arise, and 
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the safety of unoffending people is placed in actual peril. Unless ‘ 
it be admitted by general assent that the mischief 'S done not 
by men, but by invisible, malignant spectres, the officials interfere, 
and, to re-as?ure the populace and suppress the mental typhoon, 
imprison persons upon whom suspicion falls. Is it surprising that 
they send out then yamen-runners first of all among the reli- 
gionists, the declared enemies of the old, orthodox, social order, 
those evil -brewing outlaws, that corroding canker of humanity 1 
Verily, in most cases their judicial examinations brilliantly con- 
firm their pre-coneeived suspicion, for they understand admirably 
the art of extorting by scourge ana torture any confessions, even 
from the most obdurate temperaments, especially such confes- 
sions as they beforehand have assumed to be true. 

Such a tail-cutting panic seize ! the people in 1768 in. and 
about Su-cheu, the famous city of southern Kiangsu. A decree 
of the 29th of the eighth month (9th Oct.) of that year (Sh. k. 
255) acquaints us with the fact that, thanks to searches for the 
tail-cutters made by the authorities, a Mahayana sect and a Wu- 
wei sect had been discovered outside the walls, having as many 
as eleven Sutra-halls. The leaders and principal members of alt 
these parishes had been captured, together with the inmates and 
servants of those buildings, more than seventy in all. The decree 
refers to a precedent. Sectarianism, thus it declares, did not thrive 
anywhere as in the department of Stlen-hwa ft , in the far 
northwest of Chihli, notwithstanding frequent persecutions. On a 
certain casion when searches were made there for tail-cutters, 
communities were discovered; the seditious among the members 
were punished in accordance with the Law; those who persisted 
in their bferesy were banished to the New Frontier Province, and 
the apog taxes were castigated with long sticks and banished wit hin 
China proper, to teach them not to defy the laws a second time. 
A. like event has now occurred for the first time ih the viceroyalty 
of Kiangnan; so, t.o nip the evil in the bud, great numbers of per 
sons must often be nrosecuted, as a warning for the future. Even 
as in Siien-hwa, the jeditious elements and tail-cutters shall 
be searched for with the utmost diligence, thus to get to the 
very bottom of the matter; the captives shall be examined one 
by one as soon as possible, and condemned to punishments, with- 
out the slightest indulgence or lenity being shown. 

On the 17th of the following month (27th Oct.) a decree (£&. h, 
255) was issued by the emperor on account of official reports about- 
the discovery of more than ten chapels (^§- ) outside the Northern 

New Pass ( HI ) the Hang-cheu department, province of 
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Chehkiang, in which Sutras were kept and images of the prophet 
ho worshipped. These buildings were the usual • resorts of the 
crew of the tribute-rice fleet which every year, when unloaded, 
made a stay at this place ; these same people had also built the 
chapels. The Governor. proposes that the heads and chief members 
of the parishes of that sect shall be punished with the utter- 
most rigour of the Law, the books and images destroyed, the 
buildings officially confiscated, and made into lodging-houses for 
those shipmates. Of course the emperor decrees that the heretics 
shall be severely punished; but those buildings, which, in spite of 
former persecutions, had been left undestroyed, were this time to 
be completely pulled down, as otherwise, after a certain period of 
time when the persecutions should have slackened, they would 
again become centres for that religion, hot-houses of riot, and sources 
of trouble for the authorities. Besides, the housing of these people 
did not belong to the concerns of the State. 

Four days later, an Imperial resolution addressed to the Council 
of State (Sh. h. 255), announces receipt of a report from 0 SzS- 
hoh 40, 0^, Governor of Honan, about the arrest of one Cheu 
Shi-luh accused of holding meetings in the district of 

Jfl-yang at which Sutras were recited; and also concerning 

the capture of a suspected individual S(i kwoh-t c ai in 

HU-cheu and of one Kwo Yung-ch'ing jj& with 

twenty-six other sectaries ir the district of Siang-fu a 

sub-division of the provincial capital Khai-fung, and elsewhere. 
In the houses of the two last-named persons manuscript hooks 
and tickets had been found, breathing a spirit of opposition and 
untruth mm ; nay, Sit Kwoh-t c ai had even gone so far as to 
write poems (ifjC fjij) which had inflamed and misled many, and 
enticed more than seventy people to join the sect: now these 
people were being severely taken to task by the authorities. All 
these crimes, the emperor declares, are quite unpardonable. The 
Governor shall be instructed by the Council of State to deal with 
these men and their accomplices according to the supplementary 
article against Serious Resistance $1, mpra, page 254), 

without .the slightest connivance at anything. It has not as yet 
been proved that the “tail-cutters" come from such seditious 
people as those sectaries are. They have not, like the latter, 
headmen or leaders, but there are seditious scoundrels who, 
desirous of causing mischief, send out others to commit the crime 
in darkness, in order to keep whole districts and villages in a 
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perpetual state of fright and , agitation, and thus to bring about a 
revolution (&•)' Now this causes their work to be one of the 
most abominable of crimes, viz. rebellion. In n + A eees it does 
not emanate from Buddbisfi or Taoist heresies, n»-r from people 
who have been led astray by the reading of heretical writings, but 
thus far have kept quiet. But when heretical sects have the courage 
to make seditious and rebellious writings and sow the seeds of 
seduction, their ways run parallel with those of the revolutionary 
tail-cutters. The Governor of Honan therefore must scrupulously 
examine each of his prisoners on that point, in, order to get hold 
of some thread which ju iy lead to the detection of the chief 
culprits of the. tail-cutting; and as soon as any certainty is obtained 
in this direction, he must send in a circumstantial report to the 
Throne. Should he discover nothing of the kind, he shall sentence 
the prisoners to the heaviest penalties for the crimes for which 
they were prosecuted. 

Yet again we find in the Shing hiun (chap. 256) a few edicts 
from the ninth and the tenth month 1768, treating of tail-cutting, 
and setting forth its connection with accursed Sectarianism; but 
they teach us nothing of interest about the sects and their per- 
secutors. It is worth mentioning that this tail-cutting panic is 
referred to by Father Ventavon in a letter. reproduced in the 
“Lettres Edifiantes” (XXIIl,p. 561), who also states that the sects, 
including the Christians, were persecuted for it. *Le soupqon assez 
*g6n6ralement est retomb6 sur les Bonzes ou faux prfitres'des 
“idoles, i sorte qu’il y a eu des ordres de rechercher toutes les 
“diflfcrentes sectes tol6r6es dans l’Empire; et comme il arrive 
“ordinairement dans ces sortes de perquisitions, quelques chr6tieas 

“farent surpris et arr6t6s dans une des provinces” About this 

persecution of Christians interesting details are given, in contem- 
poraneons letters of missionaries, in Yol. XXIII and XXIV of the 
•Lettres Edifiantes”. Persecution of sects in the same stormy year 
•is mentioned in a decree of the 11th day of the eleventh month 
(20th Dec.). In the department of Pao-ngan $ ft f , in Chihli,- 
-a certain Sun Hien-fu |f| ^§f was prosecuted, and with him 
a goodly number of .co-religionists, on the charge of having spread 
writings for the purpose of reviving sectarianism. The man, according 
to 'that decree, bad already been put on trial by the Prefect during 
certain persecutions in 1750 and 1751, of which/ however, the 
Siting hiun tells us nothing; but he had then apostatized, and 
thus escaped with a so-called light punishment. The decree ordains 
that all Viceroys and Provincial Governors shall every where rigor- 
ously apply the Law against' Heresy 
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We have ndw to draw the attention of oor readers to a very 
instructive edict, dated the 29th day of the . eleventh month 
(Jan. 8 ) of the year 1772 (Sh. h. 256) Foh Ming-ngan BJj 
the Viceroy of Hukwang, had repoVted about the arrest in his 
dominions of one Hwang' Siu-wen and some others, who 

all -had confessed to be abstaining membersbf the White Yang 
sect, the chief of which they worshipped in the nerson of one 
Wang Chung-shun 3E $ 0 , living in Shih-fuh-kheu jfo p , 
“the Gorge or Pass of the Stone Buddha”, situated in Ch‘ang-li 
a district in the far north-east oi Chihli. Money for distri- 
buting purposes was paid by everybody to one Wang Han-kiu 
3 EH jLi a literary graduate of low rank ( 40 in the Khi 
^cg, district which belongs to the Khai-fuug department in Honan; 
this man used to hand the contributions to Hwang Siu-wen, and 
it was in his house that the latter had met with Wang Chung- 
shun, and paid him homage. Forthwith the Viceroy had apprised 
the Viceroy of Chihli, Cheu Yuen-li |§) 7 E 3®, and the Governor 
of Honan, Ho Wei of these important detections, to 

enable them to surprise the betrayed criminals. By setting up such 
heresies, thus the Son of Heaven procl&ims, Wang Chung-shun 
audaciously misleads the people and collects money ; verily, this 
is the way for refractory people to provoke disturbance and trouble. 
He and Wpng Han-kiu must be immediately arrested and tho- 
roughly examined. In the Emperor’s name the Council of State 
shall forthwith instruct the Viceroy of Chihli to send out hip 
detectives to Ch'ang-li, who shall pounce upon the unsuspecting 
heresiarch; and the Governor of Honan shall be ordered to 
jnooeed in the same way with respect to Wang Han-kiu. Besides 
they shall track id arrest all the co-religionists and clan-members 
of both men, ai i after having elicited from them the greatest 
possible number of names of heretics, they shall punish them as 
the Law demand i ; and they shall send a formal report about 
their proceedings to their Imperial Lord. 

This decree well deserves our attention. To estimate the 
full value of it, we must call to mind what Chinese historians 
have enabled us to relate on pp. 166 and 169 about another 
sectarian pontiff of the same Wang tribe, settled in that same 
Stone Buddha village almost two centurie before, who organized 
Sectarianism into a power capable of raising open rebellion, 
thereby accelerating the overthrow of the Ming dynasty, its 
bloody persecutor. This Wang Shen then, like Wang Chlung-shun 
now, had agents and emissaries travelling among the parishes far 
*Verhand. Kon. A lead. v. Wetenscb. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. Dl. IV. 20 
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and wide; they levied voluntary contributions or religious taxes; 
at times they journeyed themselves for propagation purposes and 
edification of their flock. May we now conclude that this secret 
pontificate had been hereditary in the Wang family in that 
village ever since Wang Shenl If so, we have here an analogue 
of Chang Pao-t'ai’s see in Yunnan province (page 278), and 
an analogue also of that of the Khong-khong or hierarch of the 
Lung-hwa sect in Fuhkien- (p. ,201). Elsewhere in these pages we 
shall have to bring forward other sectarian high-priests, proscribed 
and, whenever discovered, most cruelly hunted down by -an ever- 
suspicious, pusillanimous government which tolerates no association 
or organisation whatever, beside its own state-machine and the 
village-community. 

Wang Shen is described by the historian of the Ming dynasty 
as the headman of the White Lotus or Smelling-Incense sect; 
and the above decree calls Wang Chung-shun the headman of the 
White Yang religion. Thus these three sect-names evidently indicate 
one single religion, or represent thjee subdivisions of one sect. 
In vain do we ransack the Shing hiun for news about the 
proceedings of the mandarinate against that hapless village of 
heretics, thus discovered to be a centre of hierarchy and propa- 
gandism. Not until many years later do the edicts tell us some- 
thing of new persecution undertaken against it, which we shall 
not neglect to reproduce in due time and place; and finally we 
shall see how the Imperial Government makes it a horrible scene 
of bloodshed and extermination. 

The Ineurreotlon of Wang Lun, in 1774. 

After the emperor had thus sent , out his satrap of Chihli 
against the White Yang hierarch and his community, there are 
among the edicts of the Shing hiun, for about thirty months, none 
which relate to persecution. This silence, as in so many other 
instances, will have to be simply ascribed to the fact that 
this Compendium is merely a selection of edicts, never enabling 
us to grasp the full extent of the persecutions. Indeed, if we 
admit that the mandarinate raged not in that lapse of time, it 
must remain a riddle why, quite suddenly in 1774, the decrees 
come forward with- news of the outbreak of a rebellion of the 
White Yang and the White Lotus sects, under the headship of a 
member of the same Wang tribe that the heresiarcb belonged to, and 
on the borders of the same Chihli province in which he had his see. 

Persecution naturally provokes self-defence. And self-defence 
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may- readily become open revolt where the defensive party is an 
organized religion with chieftains and leaders, zealots and fanatics 
all ready for self-sacrifice and martyrdom. We have seen (p. 164) 
how the persecuted Lotus chtirch once rose in arms against the 
house of Yuen, and brought it to an untimely downfall. We saw 
(p. 166 and foil!) the same religion play its armed part in the 
overthrow of the Ming dynasty. Should then the present Imperial 
family. — which so sharply opposed Sectarianism, persecuting 
it certainly not less cruelly or with less anti-heretical fanaticism 
than those two preceding dynasties — never have to keep account 
with religious rebels? 

No nation rises in arms against its rulers without serious reasons. 
Least of all can unprovoked revolt be expected of so unmartial 
a people as the Chinese are, timid and peaceful oh the whole, 
merely used to handling plough and tool, never trained in arms, 
never using a sword or spear, hardly even ever possessing any. 
So we cannot but conclude that the religious revolt of 1774 
must have been preceded by a horrible time of terrorism, panic, 
agony and exasperation, a time in which the people saw their 
revered religious leaders and elders, their parents, children, brethren 
and sisters dragged into the dungeons, beaten, tortured, strangled, 
beheaded, cut to pieces alive, castrated and banished, their homes 
pounced upon by police and soldiery, plundered and emptied; a 
time in which hundreds of harmless religionists sayv prices set on 
their heads and were hunted down, as dangerous beasts, every- 
where imperiling also their brethren among whom they sought 
refuge and protection. 

Wang Lun 3^, the man who has for ever affixed his name 
to the revolt, was an influential sectary in the department ot 
Yen-cheu ^ . There, in the district Sheu-chang^ij£ ffi, thus 

relates Wei Yuen in the last section of the eighth chapter of 
his' Shing tvu ki, he occupied himself with healing the sick by 
making them suppress their respiration, which art he had borrowed 
from, the heretical sect of the Pure Water (j|§ He also 

£ave lessons In boxing. His followers daily increased in Shantung, 
and the Prefect ’of 9heu-cbang, Shen Ts c i-i , had him 

arrested. But then, on the 23th day of the eighth month (3rd Oct.), 
the rebels stormed the city, and also successively took pos- 
session of the more northern district-cities of T e ang-yih 
and Yqftig-kuh and after that they marched up against 

the chief city of the Tung-ch'ang Jf[ §§ department on the Great 
Imperial Canal, and against Lin-tsTng a place even m- 
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important, on the confluence of the Wei ^ an^ the Great Canal, 
which by its situation commanded the rice-transport from the 
south to Peking. This was a direct attack upon the most vital 
point' of the dynasty; the victualling of the Imperial family, the 
Court* the central Government, the troops and the population in 
the Metropolis being thus intercepted. 

The emperor, who was at Jehol at that time, deemed it neces- 
sary to send the Grand Secretary <**±) or High Chancellor 
Shu Hoh-teh to the scene of the insurrection as Military 

Commander-in-Chief and Plenipotentiary. In co-operation with the 
Imperial son-in-law Lah-wang-tao-’rh-ta HE ^ j$f 0 and the 
President of the Censorate 0 Sz8-hoh (see p. 293), and aided by 
select Manchu archers from Solon and Kirin, he was “to pacify 
those districts by sweeping.the evil clean away to the last remains” 

°fher words, to exterminate +he 
rebels* to the last*. The Viceroy of Chihli, Cheu Yuen-ii, already 
known- to us, received instructions to defend his departments of 
Kwang-p'ing |$ ^ and Ta-ming ^ sg * bordering on the revolting 
region, while Yao Lih-teh jfc ^ » Directoi General of the 
Hwangho, was charged with the defence of Tung*-ch e ang. 

The badly organized rebel troops were not proof against such 
force. In a decree of the 10th day of the ninth month (Oct. 14), 
and in another, dated ten days later (Sh. h. 49), we read already 
of the slaughter of tebels bv Svi Tsih MM* , Governor of Shantung, 
by Yao Lih-teh, by Wei Yih m — •, Brigade General of the troops 
at Yen-cheu, and by volunteers in the Kwan-t c ao Hf district. 
The last-mentioned decree empowered the Governor of Shantung 
to bestow liberal regards on all braves for the extermination and 
capture of rebels. The first victory of any importance was gained 
by Wei Yih, with three hundred man; T c ang-yih fell into his 
hands, and with eight hundred troops he defeated the rebel 
army a second time, and released Sd Tsih, besieged in Lin-ts'ing, 
that is to say, in the New City $£), while the Old one (|f j£) 
was in the power of the rebels. Wei Yuen says this was a large 
'place with earthen walls no less than thirty or forty li in cir- 
cumference, embracing many myriads of dwellings. From this 
enormous stronghold the insurgents attacked the New City, and 
found that the cannon on the walls did them no harm at all. 
But. the Imperialists cleverly remedied this evil by exorcising 


J See also in the iShihg hiun chap. 49, a decree of the 10th of the ninth month 
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the guns with the blood of a naked woman and a virgin, and 
with a fowl and a dog ^ £). 

On the 14th of that month, Wei Yih, together with Koh T'u- 
kheng^ ggj ^ , Military Commander in the city of Teh-cheu fg J|>| , 
north of Lin-ts c ing, was seen approaching the besieged t6wn with 
a thousand men. This' tempted a part of the garrison to a rash 
sally, but they were worsted by the besiegers and fled to Tung- 
ch c ang, whero by Imperial ^^mmand they were all beheaded. 
Attacked both or the 'Feh-cheu and the Tung-ch'ar.g 3ide, harassed 
on the other by the Chihli forces, and assailed in the west from 
Kwan-Cao, the insurgents had a hot time of it. A disastrous defeat 
was inflicted upon them on the western banks of the canal by 
the General of Chihli, Wan Ch'ao-hing |$.,on which occasion 

their floating bridge was burned. On the 23rd, Shu Hoh-teh’s own 
army appeared on the scene, defeated the rebels under the walls 
of the Old City, and with great slaughter drove them within the 
walls. Then the. east-gate was stormed by Shu Hoh-teh, and the 
city given over to fire and sword. Yin Tsi-t'u ^ ^ {gj , an 
officer of the Imperial Body-guard who had fought with much 
bloody success at the northern gate, no.w went to find Wang Lun. 
lie pulled down the walls of a large house into which the latter 
had retired, and with his own hand seized him. But a dozen rebels 
rushed out, -released their headman, mounted with him to the 
rop storey, set fire to the building, and all perished in the 
flames. That gallant officer then continued hi? heroic feats of 
that day by slaying in the streets some dozens of female rebels. 
The younger brother of Wang Lun, Wang Foil 3* by name, 
with the insurgent commanders Fan Wei f|jjj[ , Meng IVan jg? 
Wang King-lung 3: an< * others, were caught alive and sent in 

cages to Peking. More than a thousand of their relations and clansfolk 
were put to death. About 7,000 families, altogether numbering about 
40,000 persons, who had fled for their lives, now returned. In one 
month the rebellion was quenched, and the empty grain fleet could 
safely, sail south, to fetch new food-supplies for Peking and the Court. 

So far Wei Yuen’s account of the insurrection. The Old City 
had been the scene of most tremendous slaughter and havoc. 
An Imperial decree of the 12th day of the tenth month (Nov. 1&) 
d dared (see Shing hiun 82) that, according to Shuh Hoh-teh’s 
own report, the dead bodies lay in piles everywhere, and 
blocked up the streets. A statesman suggested to the Throne that, 
unless they were removed, infectious diseases might break cut 
amongst the 4000 families re-settled in the city. So the emperor 
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ordered that the Commanders-in-chief should have two pits dug 
near the riverbank, one for the male and one for the female 
corpses; after these had been thrown therein and covered Up 
with the debris of the burned houses, the remaining ruins and 
rubbish should be piled up over them, so as to form grave-mounds 
not high and conspicuous like whales, but just large enough to 
warn and intimidate the people. Foreigners who visit Lin-ts‘ing, 
go and behold with your own eyes these hideous ti jpnies. eloquent 
witnesses of Chinese religious liberty, raised on human bones ! Th.ey 
lie in the very region where Confucius lived and laboured, not very 
far from the place where his grave is found, and his descendants 
live in the enjoyment of special protection and favour on the part 
of a State worshipping him as the founder and patron divinity 
of its political and ethical wisdom. 

The demon ot war sent out by the emperor, had done his 
work unhampered; but the imperial bloodthirstiness was not 
yet satiated. Many indeed have been slain, thus he exclaims 
triumphantly iu a decree of the 4tli of the tenth month (Nov. 7), 
"but the arch rebel has managed to escape from being carved 
"alive into one inch pieces; in faith, it makes Me grind My teeth. 
“But (Jie sons of that culprit Wang Lun are numerous; they 
“must of course be quickly sought and arrested at once, in 
“order to undergo for him this severest of all punishments” '. Shu 
Hoh-teh has reported to Us that Wang King-lung and other 
insurgent chiefs have been forwarded to Peking in cages; their 
-arrival may be expected any day, and they may then be care- 
fully examined by Ourselves. That Plenipotentiary has already 
1372 culprits in his power. All those amongst them who held 
official appointments among the insurgents, or actually fought on 
the rebel side, shall without mercy be put to death. Those who 
rendered services to the rebels, or who were present at the tights 
without taking part therein, shall be exiled for ever to Ili, Kirin, 
Heh-lnng-kiang and other regions, there to be given to the troops 
for slaves, or else they shall be banished to the inland regions 
where infectious diseases prevail. But the ignoraut who were forced 
to side with the insurgents and had no chance of deserting their 
ranks, or young men carried off by the rebels, may, if thought 
advisable, be set free, or it their case is of a more serious nature, 
they shall undergo a chastisement by way of correction. The 
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Governor of Shantung likewise reports that on all sides he has 
captured very many people. With regard to the chief rebels among 
these, he shall act in the same manner as piescribed above; he 
shall take good measures, lest any such delinquents slip through 
his nets. But the sectaries of both sexes who at T*ang-yih wel- 
comed the rebels on their knees, “positively belong to the criminals 
of the abominable kind” ( [§) T5f ). Those who took the lead on 
that occasion shall be put to death for a warning example; the 
remainder against whom sufficient proof of guilt can be found, 
shall be exiled, without it being necessary to pursue thorough 
investigation. For a long time the Lotus sect has been propagated 
in Shantung. Wang P c oh has confessed that Wang Lun’3 teacher, 
Chang Ki-ch c ing f|5t from Yang-kuh, is dead; let his body 
be- exhumed from its grave, and his wife and brothers who are 
travelling about be seized and subjected to a severe examination; 
and let the same be done to his teacher Yuen Kung-p'u ^ ’/$■ 

from Tung-o ^ . All the branches of that heretical religion 
shall be tracked and searched; they who for some long time 
have occupied themselves with heresies shall more particularly be 
hunted up, “lest any remnant of the evil be left in existence 
( fyj '$1 lift Ip )- At the same time, however, it should be 
borne in mind, that “although the heretical religions must most 
“decidedly be searched out and put a stop to, they who have 
“entered such a religion are not necessarily altogether rebels” 1 . 
Hence they who have done so in consequence of seduction, if they 
change their mind and apostatize, need not positively be perse- 
cuted more rigorously than the general members of the sect- 
branches. “But if you are unable to strive for the extermination, 
“root and branch, of the remainder of the rebels and the heretical 
“religions, then neither can you fully realize the sentence I have 
“inscribed with My own hand in the posterior hall (of the temple 
“of Confucius)? ‘ If Chung-ni (Confucius) were here, he would not 
“do it more thoroughly than Myself’. Shu Hoh-teh, fathom the 
“meaning of these words, and realize My intentions in the best 
“way you can. Be not lax or lenient, be not negligent!”*. 

Filoquent words- indeed, by which this supreme Confuciau per- 
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secutor portrays himself! His delight in the sacred slaugnter 
of heretics, now so gloriously accomplished, was equalled by 
his zeal in rewarding those who had been instrumental in the 
execution of his will. By a decree of the 5th day of the eleventh 
month (7th T)ec.), Shu Hoh-teh, the eminent victor, was pro- 
moted to the high dignity of “Minister who stands 

before the Emperor” or Grand-Chamberlain, and privileged to 
wear a double-eyed Peacock Feather. He also was invested with 
the eighth grade of nobility transferable to his son 

(Sh. h. 49). Even before this glorious carnage, he was a favorite of 
his august master, for by a decree of the 2nd day of the fourth month 
of that same year (Sh. h. 171) the latter presented him and two 
other grandees with a copy of the famous giant work Ku kin fu 
shu tsih citing, to become an heirloom in their families. Nor did 
the emperor forget the Prefects of the rebellious districts. The 
insurgent chiefs, conveyed to Peking, had confessed that the Prefects 
ofSheu-chang and Tang-yih, Shen Ts c i-i(see p. 297) andCh'enMei 
Rtt. when captured and garrotted by the rebels and prevailed 
upon to make common cause with them, scolded them so well 
that they had to pay for it with their lives. The emperor there- 
fore decreed on the 13th of the tenth month (Nov. 16) that these 
faithful servants of the dynasty, together with the Sub-director 
of Studies (gfjj ^) in Tang-yih, who a1«o for soundly scolding the 
rebels suffered the same fate, should be proposed by the Board 
of Civil Office for Imperial distinctions (Sh. h. 244). A decree issued 
ten days later (ibid) ordains the same with regard to yet other 
officers murdered in the surprised cities kv a similar display ot 
scolding heroism. 

His Majesty had however, also to punish. Our readers know the 
fate which befell the warriois who ^allied forth from Old Lin- 
ts'iug, and could not again retire within its walls. Apart from this, 
Shu Hoh-teh felt compelled to lodge a complaint for cowardice 
against Manchus of the garrison at Teh-cheu, who had turned tail 
to the enemy. This, the emperor declares in a decree (Sh. h. 203) 
of the 10th of the tenth month (!3th Nov), is an unheard-of 
crime which stains the moral character of the Manchus in general; 
it is a matter absolutely contrary to the Mancha nature, and there- 
fore highly deplorable. Shu Hoh-teh shall quickly put to death 
the principal deserters, in order that others may see what fate 
awaits them, should they behave in the same way. Those who did 
not run away quite so fast, shall have their names expunged from 
the registers of the Bannermen and be banished to Ili, there to 
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be given as slaves to the Oelflt ; finally, the wives and children 
of all the deserters 9hall also be taken off the registers and 
expelled from Teh-cheu; they can then go where they like. One 
trembles to think what must have been the fete of those poor 
women and children, cast out helpless amongst a populace which 
intensely hates the Manchus as the instruments for oppression 
in the hands of the ruler. Thus even outside the pale of heretical 
life the murderous demon of fanaticism found human victims. 
But what are we to think ourselves of those Manchu Bannermen 
wavering when ordered to attack the rebels ? Had long garrison- 
life really effeminated them 1 Or were they also tainted with heresy! 

The insurrection, jn the suppression of which the Viceroy of 
Chihli, Clieu Yuen-li, took so active a part, moved this grandee 
to give his wise opinion to the emperor about the political line 
of conduct of the dynasty with respect' to heresy. Wang Lun’s 
rebellion, he argued, as stated in a decree of the 26th day of the' 
tenth month or the 29th Nov. (Sh. h. 256) — emanated from heretical 
sectarianism. The White Lotus sect, that of the White Yang, that 
of the Pure Water, and any other, begin with holding meetings 
for Sutra-readings. Then they collect contributions and spread 
their heresies abroad, while they practice boxing and fencing; 
and this leads to fomentation of rebellion. Now if these heretical 
sects are to be destroyed to the root, the supervision of the wards 
must first of all everywhere become much more strict than it is, 
and the old ordinances regarding this part of the administration 
must be maintained with increased severity. Indeed, the emperor 
complains, hitherto these ordinances have been treated by the 
Prefects as a dead letter. Instructions shall therefore be sent to 
the Viceroys and Provincial Governors to take measures against 
the sects as proposed by their colleague oT Chihli. — Such is the 
political sagacity of intolerance, the, logic of fanaticism! That it 
is persecution which provokes rebellion, the persecutor does not 
see; — in order to put down the spirit of rebellion, he reasons, 
we must redouble the severity of the persecution! 

While that short, but bloody religious war was raging, a fierce 
persecution of heresy was set on foot in Honan. Only a very few 
details are given us about it, in a decree of the 21st of the ninth 
month or the 25th Oct. ( Sh . h. 256). In Peking, an engraver had 
been detained, called Ho T'ing-pang ^ from the district 

of Siang-fu belonging to Khai-fung, the capital of Honan. 

He was one of twelve chiefs of an association purporting to 
collect moneys for • repairing a temple of the Yellow Dragor 
<*««) in Siang-fu, but which in reality was a "meritorioui 
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work society” (JjS^ ff) $), teaching that after death its members 
would be sent back by Yama, the god of the infernal regions, 
to the earth, to convert mankind to righteousness. This community, 
the prisoner explained, counted already 123 male members, and 
had also a section of female members, 487 strong. A similar 
society had been founded in Ch en-liu JSjj[ ■0 , a district near the 
capital of Honau 1 , by the Buddhist priest Chung-i jt}, , spi- 
ritual father ofYuen-chi ^ , a priest of the Y ellow Dragon temple. 

The necessity for a strict inquiry into this matter is the more 
imperative — the emperor declares — because very possibly this 
society makes common cause with the White Lotus se r 't, now in 
rebellion in Shantung. Ho Wei, the Governor of Honan, who is 
row with his troops at the frontiers, shall not yet proceed to 
persecute, but remember that "he who beats the bush frightens 
the serpents” ( j^L ^ For the present the Lieutenant 
Governor of his province, Yung Chu shall confine himself 

to making very secret investigations, without fanning slumbering 
discontent into open rebellion. Then later on, when the right 
moment has eonm, they shall “trike. But should these sectaries, 
knowing that in Shantung the sects arc in rebellion, prepare to 
rise also — then let vigorous measures at once be taken to 
prevent this. 

We learn nothing further regarding this heresy-hunt. Bat we 
may conclude tliat it was a bloody and cruel one, from the fact 
that the exasperation of the emperor and his faithful satraps 
must have reached a climax on Having experienced that the 
society of the White Lotus, of the Pure Water, of the White Yang, 
and others of the kind had proved themselves capable of surprising 
bis cities, killing his Prefects, resisting his armies for a time, aud 
cutting off the food supply of the Metropolis. All these bold feats 
were far from excluding the chance that, some time or other, 
the heretics might even storm the Metropolis and his Palace. 
A retrospect of past events necessarily enhanced the Imperial 
fears. For hardly two hundred years had passed since this same 
Shantung, even the same portion of it which is intersected by 
the Imperial Canai, rose in open rebellion under the lead of the 
same Lotus sect against the heresy hunting house of Ming. Had 
not their leader aroclaimed himself emperor? Had he not con- 
quered numerous cities? And had not that rebellion to be quenched 
in streams of blood, its suppression requiring many dozen years 
of- devastating warfare ? 

1 See the Bketch-jnap on page 208 
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Therefore, no lenity towards the sects, no religious tolerance, 
but increase of persecutions, increase of cruelty ! That this perverse 
polity must be like oil thrown into a smouldering fire; that it 
must incite the people, of which even the female part had stood 
in arms in Lin-ts'ing, to more exasperation, greater despair and 
stronger resistance, these plain facts remained beyond the com* 
prehension of the Coufucian brain. Fanaticism never is clear- 
sighted, but that of Confucianism appears to be totally blind. Kao 
Tsung would live long enough to see yet more consequences of 
liis disastrous polity. Once more under his reign a revolt would be 
attempted in that same portion of his realm. He would have to 
take the field against the persecuted Mohammedans in far Kansuh. 
He would have to mobilize his armies to quench rebellion in 
distant Formosa. Nay, he would live to see his successor for 
nearly eight successive years wage a destructive religious war in 
no less than five provinces in the west, and exterminate the people 
there by fire and the sword. The first period of Kao Tsung’s reign 
was one of persecution. The second necessarily became one of 
insurrection and warfare. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE SECOND PART OP THE REIGN OP KAO-T8CNG. 

1775—1795. 

In 1775, a decree of the 2 2d of the second month (23rd March) 
tells us of the Viceroy of Chihli having arrested a member of 
a ramification of the Red Tang sect, existing at Mukden, the 
capital of Manchuria, to which also belonged some people in 
the district of Wu-ts c ing , situated between Peking and 

T'ien-tsin. The emperor decrees that he is most sorry and indignant 
to hear how even in the heart of the country of his ancestry 
heresies prevail. The Military Governor bearing sway there shall 
institute a strict investigation, to be followed by prosecution, and 
he shall inflict punishments without mercy. (Sh. h. 257) 
Thereupon, on the 12th of the fourth month (May 10th), a 
decree appears concerning the arrest of a Manchu Banner man, 
who, together with several others, had founded a religion of societies 
of the Original Condition of Chaos and the Red Yang ( j£ jjQ[ 
in the Manchurian district of Hai-ch c ing fjfi ; and 

also bearing upon the discovery of a society of the One Incense - 
stick and the Sceptre (— !& # #R H #) in the districts of 
Ch'ing-teh j§k and Kin $$, in the same part of Manchuria, and 
of a Christian community. The captives had already been delivered 
up for trial to the Board of Punishments at Mukden. The emperor 
attaches his high sanction to these laudable achievements, in .the 
first place because heresies are so injurious to the “Tao of mankind" 
(1f£ ££), and also- because in the holy land of hie ancestors, where 
manners and customs were originally so pure, heresies may not 
be tolerated on any accounts And in a Bannerman in particular 
it is so condemnable to found heretical sects! The guilty captive 
therefore shall he punished with the utmost severity, more severely 
than a non-Bannerman would be for a similar crime. (Sk. h. 257) 
The sect of the Origin or Primaeval Condition of Chaos we have 
as yet found mentioned only in the Ta TsHng hwui tien (supra, 
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p. 158). Now in this decree we hear of its members being aggre- 
gated with those of the Red Yang sect into one community. This 
means, we expect, that both communities are not actually dif- 
ferent religions, and thus we have a new proof for our theory 
that sects are few in China, but their names are many. 

In 1777, on the 21st of the eleventh month (Dec. 21), a decree 
to the Council of State ( Sh . h, 257) attaches the Imperial approval 
to the treatment of seven arrested members of a religions socm f y 
in the department Ho jffjf , near Lan-cheu, the capital of Kansuh \ 
The emperor ordains that these people shall be executed speedily, 
as otherwise their crew may possibly storm the prisons. Shih 
Chung-sin one of the four ^ ^ or religious chiefs, as 

also Hoh Tien-9iang ^ , their 1|jf fjg or military commander, 

shall immediately be publicly cut in pieces; the five others, of 
the Chang £j| tribe, who were members, shall be beheaded without 
reorieve, and the seVen heads shall be exhibited on stakes. And 
also they who still may fail into the hands of the Viceroy., 
shall without delay be brought to judgment, and immediately 
cut in pieces if they were invested with any office or dignity 
iu the sect, or defended themselves at their arrest, or wounded 
the lictor on, that occasion. If they were merely members, the 
Viceroy shall have them beheaded. Those who were forced by 
the rebels to join- them, or who deserted tnem and reported 
themselves before the mandarins, may perhaps be exempted from 
the penalty of death, but shall then be banished to malarious 
districts in Kweicheu or Yunnan. The Viceroy shall not show 
the slightest mercy ( ^ # #j fr Jj, )• 

What was this poor sect guilty ofl We learn it from a decree 
issued by the emperor two days, before. According to a report of 
the Viceroy Leh ’yh-kin fU fit > a Person named Hwang Kwob 
mm received at his house people who read sacred books and 
hung out a streamer, “and they compelled the people living there- 
about to supply them with victuals in return” ( $} & JS 
mm* ). At their .arrest they had presumed to offer resistance, 
and in the scuffle wounded a- policeman. Thereupon the Viceroy 
and the Provincial Chief Judge had personally gone thither to 
make arrests, — the proper way, his Imperial Majesty declares, 
of treating such affairs. The people of the interior most audaciously 
found sects, form congregations, appoint leaders, and hang out 


' Comp, the sketch-map ox\ page 3)3. 
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streamers; and when they have incorporated a whole village into 
their sect, they use pieces of white cloth as marks of distinction; 
therefore the present case is evidently of the most odious kind, of 
the same nature as that of Wang Lun, the Shantung rebel. Leaders 
and followers must be made to feel the uttermost rigour of the 
Law, as a warning to others. But — and this passage is worth 
our notice — “in Shensi and Kansuh the Moslems are stronger in 
“number than anywhere else, and are easily roused to mutiny; 
“therefore, should the persons involved in this matter be Moslems, 
“it is to be feared that they will abuse their power and bravery. If 
“they venture to offer resistance, attacks on them and arrests 
“shall not' take place without an armed force” '. And when the 
culprits have been arrested to the very last, if necessary with 
the help of troops of the Provincial General-in-Chief Fab Ling-o 
£& Hi , then the Viceroy shall forthwith proceed to condemn 
the ringleaders in the assembling, inciting and misleading of the 
people, to be cut in pieces or beheaded, without reprieve. 

Evidently something of considerable moment had happened: a 
sect had the abominable courage to join in self-defence against 
a pack of yamen-rabble, let loose among them. But order was soon 
restored by the armed force ol the oppressor,, which reduced the 
rebels to obedience and submission ; many were seized and sent to 
prison, to be banished or executed. Were they Mohammedans? 
The fact that they raised a tax (tzakatl), their brave defiance of the 
persecutor, but above all the emperor’s conjecture that they might 
be followers of the prophet, almost make us believe they were. 
If they were, the official world in Kansuh evidently had forgotten 
the decree issued by Shi Tsung in 1729 (see p. 2f>9), and occasionally 
attacked a religion which, wherever established in the world, lias 
never lacked courage to set face against its foes. 

Unfortunately the S/iitu/ hiun gives no more decrees about this 
matter. But we learn some particulars from an anonymous letter 
of a missionary ii< Peking, dated 31th July 1 778 *, which contains 
a paraphrase of a report, of this same Viceroy to the emperor. 
Over t\yo thousand brethren had joined in battle against the 
provincial armed force; the conflict lasted from 3 to 8 o’clock 
on the 13th day of the eleventh month; 1500 were killed, and 
f>52 caught alive. Their commander was among the slain, as 
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also two women, who fought at his side, the one with a white, 
the other with a black banner. They were butchered nearly to 
the last man, a feat which in China could hardly be expected 
from any but Moslems, sure to gain Paradise if they fall 
in Allah’s cause. The same missionary adds in his letter some 
particulars about Christians persecuted in Pa-cheu ^)>{ , south 
of Peking and west of Tien-tsin, as a direct consequence of these 
events in Kansub. And he also relates, that the year before, the 
soldiery of Leh’rh-kin had surprised near Si-ngan, his residence, 
twenty-eight members of a Christian community, and proposed 
to the emperor to exile the two leaders. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no means of making sure 
whether the victims of this provoked revolt were Islamites. Other- 
wise we might well see in this, one of the causes of the fierce 
religious war which three years later was to break out in that same 
portion of the empire against the Government, and of which we 
will speak presently, after first mentioning a violent persecution in 
Sz&»ch c wen, reported in a decree of the 5th of the second month 
(22d March) of the year 1779. 

This decree (Sh. h. 257) proclaimed the Imperial sanction of 
measures taken in that province, where in the districts of Tung 
££ and Fu-shun ^|| a certain Pih Teng-ch‘en !$! £ had 

been arrested on the charge of spreading heresies, the fabricating 
non-official seals, and enticing people into his fraternity. The 
Viceroy had gone there in person, ordered several of the leaders 
and members to be arrested, and examined them himself. He 
shall — thus prescribes the Son of Heaven — most rigor- 
ously prosecute and condemn all those people; not one shall be 
allowed to slip through his net. They shall be sentenced by large 
numbers at a time, to warn the people more effectively, and the 
executions shall take place without reprieve. 

Just a fortnight later, a second decree appeared, bearing upon 
the same matter (Sh. h. 257). This informs m that the Viceroy 
had put to death six persons, and had under trial 110 members 
of the sect. Are there among this number of criminals none who 
also deserve to be executed! the crowned heretic-hunter asks, 
thirsting for more blood. They must be tried with the utmost 
severity; still more people shall be arrested; since the Viceroy’s 
former miss've, ten days have elapsed without any further com- 
munications on this head having been received from him — what 
neglect of duty! Let this grandee set out in person to make 
arrests; etc., etc. The heretic ringleader Hiung Tszg-lung fHP* 
must on no account slip through the net; he shall be hunted 
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with armed force, lest he escape the penalty of death. And Chn 
T'ien-shun Jz UK or Chu T'ien-lung Jz fH has been pointed 
out by the captives to be now living in Yunnan, and when twelve 
years old, to have been a helper of the patriarch Chang ($f§ jffl). 
Surely this patriarch must be Chang Pao-t'ai (see p. 278). Accord- 
ingly, although the body of this an.h-heretic has been chopped to 
pieces by the authorities, and his sect has been subjected to frequent 
prosecutions, there are still enough of his villains left to incite and 
mislead the people in bis name ! This is the most abominable of all 
abominable deeds Chu T c ien-lung shall be searched 

for, and informations and confessions shall be extorted from him, 
which may lead to the extermination of his sect. 

The Wabhabee Movement in Kansnh. 

Here we enter upon an important phase of China’s political 
history. Thus far we have seen persecuted heresy occasionally 
revolt against the Government, but overpowered almost at' once 
by an overwhelming military force, smothering its opposition 
in blood. Now for the first time we shall see the persecutor dash 
against qn armed resistance on a much larger scale, and thus 
involved in a struggle fully deserving the name of religious war. 

The Mohammedans in Kansuh were already a powerful element 
when the dynasty conquered the empire. We have seen (p. 269) 
that it took eighteen months of warfare to reduce them to 
submission. Now they became the first to teach the dynasty 
that the bow of persecution could easily be bent too much and break; 
that active intolerance could lead to consequences endangering the 
State itself, the dynasty and its throne. We have already had 
occasion to cast a cursory glance at the polity adopted by 
the Government with regard to this interesting exotic religion 
(p. 269). It showed us that this polity amounted to something 
like a placid passiveness and non-interference, based on fear. But 
now we shall see the Government under the forcu of circum- 
stances abandon this line, and resort to persecutions crude and 
fierce, specially turned against propagandists and leaders. 

"The Sftlftr 1 Moslems with black turbans”, thus says’ Wei 
Yuen, * dwelled in Si-ning (a department east of Kukunor), on 


1 H||f ^ , Sah-Iah-Yh. This Persian word signifies leader or chieftain, and is 

applied to persons belonging to the holy tribe of Mohammed ; it is also an ordinary title 
for Mohammedan princes in India. Evidently the Kansuh Moslems were wont to denote 
each other by th^t name. May we conclude from this that they were Abbasides? 

Verh&njl. Koit Akad. ▼. Wetenach. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. Di IV. 21 
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“the borders of the foreign countries. These foreign Moslems were 
“cruel and fearless, and fond of fighting. Of old, the Islamic book 
“of Mik-koh (Mekkoh), which they honour, was read by them 
“all \n a low voice. Then a Mohammedan from the Siftn-hwn 
“district (in Si-mug), Ma Ming-sin by name, returned home from 
"beyond the passes. He had observed that in the western regions 
“the book of Islam was recited every one aloud, and he 
“himself pretended to have received the traditions in their genuine 
“form. He transmitted the same to disciples, who called them- 
selves the New Religion, and were hostile to the old one. 

“In the 46tli year of the Khien lung period (1781), in the 
“third month, his disciple Su SzC-shih-sau (lit. Su Forty-three) 
“assembled his crew, and killed over a hundred people of the 
“Old Religion. The Prefect of the department of Lan-cheu, Yang 
“Shi-ki, and the Colonel of that of Ho, Sin Chu by name, set out 
“at the head of their troops to capture teem, but they met their 
“death. Then the Viceroy Leh Th-kin (p. 308) with five hundred of the 
“provincial forces occupied Tih-tao-cheu, mustered soldiers from 
“every garrison, destroyed the rebels, captured the religious chief 
“Ma Ming-sin, and imprisoned him in the capital of the province 
“(Lan-cheu). But now more than two thousand rebels took the 
“city of Ho-chcu, and having crossed the T c ao river under cover ot 
“night, attacked Lan-cheu by the roads and paths leading thither 1 . 

“This city contained no more than eight hundred men of the 
“provincial forces. Nevertheless they encountered the enemy, but 
“were worsted. The insurgents cut off the floating bridge across 
“the Hwangho, in order to keep off the relief forces; then they 
“besieged the city, and demanded in very high terms that Ma 
“Ming-sin should be delivered up to them. Wang T c ing-tsan, the 
“Lieutenant-Governor of the province, told Ibis man to mount 
“the city-wall and admonish the insurgents, and then hci had him 
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killed at once,, in order to keep down sedition, within the vails. 

•Then Leh ’rh-kin detached troops to retake Ho-cheu, and 
“captured more than three hundred relations of the rebels. And 
“having left in Sifln-hwa a force lo cut off the communications 
“with Tih-tao, he quickly marched back upon Lan-cheu” \ 

Thus the demon of carnage and devastation, unchained by 
Islamic fanaticism itself, raged with all his terrors. The occur- 
rences sufficiently show - that the adepts* of the New Religion 
were numerous, overbearing, and well organized, and that the 
apostle who brought it from the west, evidently a Mekkah pil- 
grim, had exercised a vast influence over them. But what was 
this New Religion? Apparently we have here to do with the 
renovation-movement of Abd-el-Wahhab, the new prophet who 
had arisen in the very cradle of Islam ism to preach a .return of 
Allah’s church to its original purity and to the old orthodoxy 
of the doctrine of Mohammed. It was about 1130 that this reformer 
commenced his crusade against all modernism, and he died in 1787. 
Hence it is far from improbable that now, in 1781, this great move- 
ment, which, especially through Mekkah pilgrims, shook the whole 
Mohammedan world, had advanced as far as Eansuh, and found 
its fanatical apostles and followers there. By the mouth of Ma 
Ming-sin, their principal, they preached, as the Chinese historian 
clearly states, ‘the traditions (sunnah?) in their genuine form”, 
aifd they even undertook a kind of holy war to enforce these 
upon their less pnritanical co-reiigionists, thus compelling them 
to seek safety with the pagan satrap of their province, his generals 
and officers. 

Troops turned up from all sides, even from Turfan and other 
parts of the New Frontier Province, and were strongly sup- 
ported by the adherents of the Old Creed. The Wahhabees were 
defeated over and over again. On the 22nd of the' sixth month 
(11th Aug.) a' decree was issued (Sh. li. 50), proclaiming that 
the Imperial armies under Hui Lan-ch c ah f|f 3§£ and .Ming Liang 
fjfl had just then gained a decisive victory over the insurgents 
entrenched in the Hwa-lin ip ^ and Lung-mi $g mountains; 
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•large numbers of them had been slain or captured, and the 
poor remainder, a few hundred, had retired into a convent or 
mosque (^) on Mount Hwa-lin. And on the 12th of the next 
month (30th Aug.) a decree announces that this .convent had been 
stormed, and that all, to the last man, had been killed or made 
prisoners; further, thatMa Ming-sin’s relations, pupils and followers, 
with several others captured in the district of Fuh-kiang 
for collecting moneys (for the jihad 1), had been placed by 0 Kwei 
ftm, the Imperial Plenipotentiary, in the hands of Fuh Ning 
jB Sp, the provincial Chief Judge, to be tried and sentenced. 
Eight so ! exclaims the exultant Emperor. Of these rebels- not a trace, 
however slight, must remain. All insurgents yet at liberty shall 
be hunted out with might and main, and their wives, daughters 
and babies now incarcerated in the provincial capital, in Ho, 
SiOn-hwa and other places, shall be thoroughly examined 
for the better realization of, this object; and finally the trans- 
ports to the pestilential places of banishment shall start with all 
possible speed. 

Knowing something of the extermination-methods applied by 
the government of China in cases of rebellion and opposition or 
anything they consider identical therewith, we can fairly imagine 
what broad streams of heretic blood must have been shed in those 
far regions by the Imperial generals, and also by the new Viceroy 
Li Shi-yao H , Leh’rh-kin’s successor, egged on to his work 

by his Imperial Lord. While these grandees were giving the best 
of their abilities and energy to the sanguinary work, in order 
the firmer to fix the Throne by the maintenance of the pure and 
ancient, only true and wise Confucian doctrine and polity, H. M. 
comes out with two edicts, determining the line of conduct to be 
pursued by these and other provincial authorities with regard to 
the Moslems. Both documents are based on this principle: persecute 
their religion as long as you can do it without bad consequences 
for the Government, especially when they live in discord or are 
at strife on religious questions; and for the rest, weaken them 
by carrying off their chiefs and leaders; but whatever you do, do 
it with circumspection. Thus far writers on the subject of the 
Mohammedan insurrections never broached, the question whether 
they Were caused or prompted by the Chinese polity of persecution. 
These two edicts solve all doubt on this head. They show that the 
line .of conduct pursued by the State against Islam, is in the main 
the same as the one always followed against sects in general, and 
for this -reason they are well worth translating here -in full. 
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With reference to a missive of 0 Kwei concerning the New 
Religion in Kansuh, the emperor on the 7th of the fifth month 
(May 30th) gave the following decree to the Council of State: — 
“Rebellious Mohammedans of that class enfiame and mislead 
“the ignorant in that country, and talk much nonsense about 
“(future) felicity and misery; but worse than anything is it that, 
“they appoint religious leaders ^£) aud religious head-leaders 
•<* $ m by means of whom they cause the ignorant Moslems 
“to be befooled and misled to such au extent that they enter their 
“religion, follow their directions, and obey' their orders. That it 
“present Su Szft-shih-san. that rebellious Mohammedan, with his 
“crew, constituting the remains of their band, "have found it in 
“their hearts to offer with their people resistance to the Govern- 
ment armies, is in every respect a consequence of the fact that, 
“at' the time, that tumor was nurtured, and those evils were 
“allowed to have their free course. Li Shi-yao in prosecuting 
“the Salftrs shall put matters right for the future, and have 
“the religious head-leaders removed from among them without 
“causing any agitation, alarm or uoise. And in every other 
"province, whether it contains such Mohammedan sects or not, 
“the leaders shall all likewise be removed at once in a safe 
“manner 1 . 

“As to the charges which the contending sects of Han Ha-tsi 
(haji Han?) and Ho-mo-luh-hu have brought against each other 
4 — they formed a judicial matter not to be compared with 
“others of ordinary import. Of course, true reports about it 
“have to be sent to Us, and the case shall be tried as severely 
‘as the Law (against Heresy) allows, as a warning aud deterring 
“example for others. The Viceroy and the Governor at the time 
“have simply written a report to the Board about the final 
“isfcue of the case, and the Board of Punishment then, likewise 
“hastily, sent a reply based on that report; these documents 
“probably were placed among other reports to the Throne, but 
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“I virtually goto- no cognizance of them. All this was wrong. 
“In future, whenever in any province the Viceroy or Governor 
“happens to have a similar case of heretical religions quar- 
relling and fighting, or holding meetings and reciting sacred 
“writings, those authorities shall forthwith personally take the 
“culprits in hand, examine them sharply, and sentence them 
“with the greatest severity which the laws allow, and thereupon 
“they shall send a true and detailed report to Us; in this manner 
“they wash away those sects, root and stem. They shall no more 
“bring such lriatters to a close hurriedly, nor be quick in reporting 
“them to the Board as finished, and thus cause the sects to spread 
“again anti create new troubles. And as to the chiefs of the Board of 
“Punishm ts, whenever they receive report of such a case having 
“been brought to a close in a province, they too shall forth- 
“with send Us a special true report about that case, and confirm 
“the sentences with observance of the greatest severity the laws 
“allow ; but they shall not answer that the matter may herewith 
“be considered as finished. And the culprits involved in a case of 
“such heresy, who must be exiled, shall not be sent to Fung- 
“t r 'en (Mukden), Kirin, or the New Frontier Province, lest they 
“enflame and mislead others again by means of their heretical 
“religion, and the people there be befooled and seduced by them. 
“This order shall be transmitted by you to Li Shi-yao and to 
“the Viceroy or Governor of every province, and they shall execute 
“it obediently," \ 

The other decree, given to the Council of State on the 8th 
of the following intercalary month (dOth June), evidently is 
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a completion and confirmation of the first. It runs as follows: — 

‘Whereas the Mohammedans in Kansuh have religious leaders 
‘and head-leaders who it is feared may readily mislead the 
‘people and provoke troubles, orders were lately transmitted by 
‘you to all Viceroys and Governors cautiously and carefully to 
“search them out and cashier them. According to a memorial 
‘presented to Us by Kwo'h T'ai (the Governor of Shantung), the 
‘Mohammedans in Shantung live with the native population in 
“the same villages, and are peaceful people never provoking any 
“troubles, nor having religious leaders, or head-leaders; but by 
‘reciting sacred scriptures and praying for happiness they gradually 
‘mie’ead the multitude. Henceforth, whenever quarrels or fights 
“occur among their sects, or meetings are held with recital of 
“religious scripts, the Governor himself ought to take in hand 
‘the examination and prosecution; but questions about fields and 
“grounds and money-loans, and quarrels for mere trifles shall be 
‘brought before the Prefects for trial; etc. 

“To-day We also studied a memorial presented to Us by Yuen 
“Sheu-t'ung ^ ^ -fljjj (the Viceroy of Chihli), in which he states 
‘that in T ung-chcir jjg , IVang-cheu ^ JtyJ , T c ien-tsin, and 
‘other places in Chihli the Moslems live in greater numbers than 
‘anywhere else, hut so far keep quiet, and that only the promul- 
gators of their holy scriptures are called Masters (gjg etc . 1 

‘Now the reciting of scriptures and the praying for happiness 
‘belong to the customs of the Mohammedans, and they have long 
“kept quiet. If prohibitions are put in operation against them 
‘generally, it is to be feared that the Prefects will carry them out 
‘in a wrong way, and by vexation and annoyance will provoke 
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“disorder and troubles. And if. measures are taken against them 
“in name 9nly, and not in deed, if the ancient policy (of 
“persecution) is followed on!ly in appearance, a really good result 
‘will not be obtained either; why then resort to such measures? 
‘But there are people among them who by means of traditions 
“(sunnah?) and sacred books fan the fire of heresy and sow 
‘heterodoxy; it is they who must be searched for with full force 
“and vigour aud with severity, and the Viceroy or Governor in 
“person shall take in hand their examination and trial. And 
‘as regards the readers of holy scriptures among the Islamitic 
“population of Chihli, their so-called Masters — those men are 
“not different from those popularly called leaders having pupils, 
“and yet they must not be treated like others indicated by 
“those terms, but (merely) be removed. The Prefects who hitherto 
“in these matters made their searches and examinations with 
“no caution or prudence at all, and on receiving Our former 
“decree could not abstain from prosecuting those people with 
‘exaggerated severity, did not understand Our intentions. And 
“their crowd of followers, their servants and lictors have for 
“money let those men go free. You must therefore again send 
‘a decree to all the Viceroys and Governors, ordering them that 
“their searches and trials must be conducted without alarm or 
“noise, and with caution and prudence, in order to further 
“safety; as also that no opportunities shall be given thereby 
“to petty officials and underlings to abuse prevailing disorder for. 
“vexing aud annoying the people; but they shall tread underfoot 
“all written accusations which are false, as well as all practices 
“purporting to hamper infliction of punishments'* *. 
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1783. SECOND RISING OF THE WAHUABfiES. 


Carious indeed to see here the emperor himself ia open con- 
fession about the practices of yaruen-runners, policemen, and other 
low officials making Moslems objects of vexation and extortion 
The official persecution was thus readily turned into what, no 
doubt, to' a large extent it has always been (comp. p. 251): a 
most useful and welcome means in official hands to make money 
by fleecing heretics. 

In spite of the feai, ^pressed so overtly in the above decrees, that, 
excessive persecution of Islam might imperil the Government and 
the Throne, the persecution, as may be expected, was continued in 
the newly pacified province as anything but a theoretical affair. 
The triumphant authorities did the work of purification and exter- 
mination with all their might, thus blindly forcing the people to 
a new and more serious revolt. Preparations for a rising were indeed 
set afoot by the indomitable New Religion almost immediately after 
its first crushing defeat. It is Wei Yiien who tells us of it in the 
plainest terms: 

“When the insurgents in Lan-cbeu had been destroyed, Li Shi 
“yao sought out the remnants of the bands of the New Religion, and 
“brought them to justice. In this work the low officials and lictors 
“behaved with such dissolute vexatiousness that, in the district 
“of Fuh-kiang, (Chang) O-hwun and Tien Wu set up for avengers 
“of Ma Ming-sin, and again roused the New Religion to rebellion. 
“In the winter of that If „h year (1781) they rebuilt, beforehand 
“their intrenchments on the Shih-fung mountain in the district 
“of T‘ung-wei, to make these their nesting-dens; then, in the 
“following year, they met in their mosques to plot, and made 
“flags, tents and arms without the officials discovering it. And 
“in the fourth month of the 48tn year (l 783 ) fighting and cap- 
* uring were resumed, after they had first removed their families 
“to the Shih-fung entrenchments” *. 

The principal decrees relating to the ensuing events, we find in 
chapter 50 of the Shing hiun, and one in chapter 258. On the 22nd 
of the fourth month (June 10), 1784, a decree announces that 
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the rebels of the New Religion, led by T'ien Wu, had also seized 
Ku-yuen |g| , eastward of the provincial capital. But then, one 
month later, on the 16 th day (4th July), a decree tells of a fight 
in Fuh-kiang, in which the troops of the provincial Commander- 
in-Chief overpowered the rebels and captured T'ien Wu, who there- 
upon died of his wounds, or committed suicide. “Li Shi-yao then 
“put to death more than a thousand of their wives and babes, 
“after which the rebels Ma Szg-kwei and Chang Wen-khing every- 
where spread the report that the Government forces intended 
"to kill all Mohammedans, and the excited tribes rose up 
“on all sides” l . The emperor considered the state of affairs 
serious enough to send Fuh Khang-ngan ^ , his most trusty 

general, who had won laurels in sundry campaigns, tq the scene 
of action as Viceroy and plenipotentiary. And he entrusted the 
chief command over the military forces to Hai Lan-ch'ah, with 
whom we are already acquainted (p. 314). They arrived in the army 
on the 7th of the sixth month, and after a short campaign in 
which the imperials mustered in overwhelming majority, attacked 
the insurgents with their wives and children in their entrench- 
ments on the Shih-fung mountain, supported by the forces oi 
0 Kwei. 

On the 5th of the seventh month (Aug. 21) this last bulwark suc- 
cumbed, after an unsuccessful sally. The slaughter was' awful. 
According to an Imperial decree of the 11th of the seventh month 
(27 Aug.), Fuh Khang-ngan reported “that the leaders and heads 
“of the rebels were on this occasion ail sought and captured to 
“the last; that in the two days carnage more than two thousand 
“rebel Mohammedans were killed or taken prisoner, and more 
“than three thousand leaders and accomplices in the revolt, and 
“relatives and children of insurgents were captured” *. Among the 
prisoners was Chang Wen-khing, who, as we learn from a decree 
of the 9th of the tenth month (22d Nov.), was sent to Peking, 
put .on trial by the emperor himself, and slashed alive; his whole 
kindred was also put to death, “so that not even a single one 
of them remained alive” m i mi But, thus the empqrer wrote 
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1784. IMPERIAL DECREE OONCEKHiNG THE MOSLEMS. 


in the same state-paper — “all this i3 not enough to diminish Our 
“wrath and anger and gladden the hearts of men. All the inferior 
“relations of the accomplices of the rebels shall be distributed as 
“slaves, in reward of service rendered; and juniors or children who 
“run away (to escape that fate) shall, as soon as caught, be forth- 
with put to death, as a punishment for the murderous wickedness 
“displayed. All this is the punishment which the rebellious Moslems 
“draw on themselves; therefore let all Mohammedans in every 
“province, each of them for himself, henceforth inspire others with 
“caution and fear, keep quiet and obey the laws, and do their 
“best to be loyal people; and let them take warning by T c ien Wu 
“and Chang Wen-khing” l . 

It goes without saying that 0 Kwei, Fuh Khang-ngan, Hai 
Lan-ch'ah, and sundry minor notabilities in the service of the 
demon of war, were newarded by the emperor with high honours 
and sonorous titles. These were granted by the same decree of 
the 27th August, which we mentioned above. Of more interest, 
however, to us is a long manifesto which the emperor issued to 
the Great Chancery on the first day of the sixth month (June 18), 
when the revolt was at its height, for it clearly defines the political 
line of action followed by the Government with respect to the 
Wahbahees and the insurgents. 

“The Mohammedans of the inner country (China proper) came 
“there long ago. When Our House spread its awe and influence 
“far away, it pacified and tranquilized the Moslems of Dzun- 
garia, and the Western countries were all united under the 
“rule of the New Frontier Province and registered there- 
“with; the Mohammedans came to audience at Court at annual 
“turns, and incessantly travelled about in all directions, while 
“the people of the inner country also frequently went to the 
- “Islamic regions to trade. That among them there were who 
“examined and tested their religious scriptures, discussed their 
“practices and their rescripts, and followed these as their fixed 
“line of conduct, was not forbidden by our laws. But then 
“there have arisen denominations such as Bed Turbans, White 
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•Turbans, New Religion, and Old Religion. In point of fact the 
•Islamites in the New Frontier Province consider the Old Religion 
•as the orthodox one, and the religion now professed by those 
•who live in the inner country does not differ from that of the 
•Moslems in Kashgar and Yarkand, nor is this the case with 
•the holy script they preach. Thus, originally, there existed no 
•distinction between a new and an old creed, the less so as, 
•both in the inner country and outside it, the inhabitants are 
•all the same Our registered people and babes, on whom We have 
•favours to bestow when they are obedient^ but whom the laws 
•cannot pardon in any way when they are rebellious 

•The insurgent chief Tien Wu has bean killed, but still his 
•remaining crew with Ma Hu4sk 8 and Li Hu-tszC have the 
•audacity under the civilizing sun of Our luminous heaven to 
•crowd together and commit acts of violence, attack our cities, 
•and surprise our fortresses. Hence they represent among the 
•Moslem population nothing but a heretical sect, just as the 
•White Lotus society does among the Buddhist clergy. Some time 
•ago We have ordered 0 Kwei, the Grand Secretary, and Fuh Khang- 
•ngan, the Viceroy of Shensi and Kansuh, to repair thither and 
•manage matters. We. have at the same time sent troops from the 
•Metropolis, and with flying haste mobilized those stationed in SzC- 
•ch'wen^trained by the campaign against the Tibetans, as alsoMongol 
•troops everywhere from Alashan and Ordos, to assist in fighting 
•them. Our great army thus assembling there as clouds, it may be 
"expected that those trifling, insignificant miscreants will not cause 
‘us any trouble, but will quickly be destroyed and swept away*. 
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"As to 0 Kwei and Fuh Khang-ngan — as soon as they have 
•destroyed ihe rebels, they shall with all their might ransack 
•the places over which the insurgents have passed and have 
•fanned up the people to embrace their cause, and they shall 
•there catch those who, when peace still prevailed, made com- 
•mon cause with the rebels or knew about them, as also those 
•who after the rising carried letters for them, or helped them 
•with victuals; for it is these people who are the rebels of the 
•heretical religion ; -and they shall put them to death, lest such 
•nurturing of the canker as Li Shi-yao has indulged in, take 
•place again. And the rest of the Islamites, who took no part in 
•the insurrection, shall not positively be distinguished again as 
•adherents of the Old Creed and of the New ; all of them are loyalists; 
•none of them need be overtaken by the wave (of suppression 
•and extermination); they shall be exempted from being involved 
•and prosecuted with the bulk. Thus the matter simply comes to 
•this, that distinction must be made between accomplices and 
•non-accomplices of the insurgents, and that the question whether 
•they are heretics or of the orthodox creed is not necessarily 
•to be made a point of consideration. There is between the 
•new form of their religion and the old one a relation like that 
•which exists between the Buddhist and Taoist clergy who are 
•not forbidden by the Law, and the White Lotus sect and other 
•heretic religions which must positively be searched for on account 
•of mis 1 lading the people with left Tao, and thus making them 
•crowd together to create troubles. Henceforth 0 Kwei and the 
•others shall; in their missives addressed to Us, comprise the 
•Mohammedan bands taking part in the rebellion, altogether 
•under the denomination of heretics, and they shall no more 
•positively distinguish them by the words new and old, in order 
•that the whole Moslem population may get convinced that We 
•are thoroughly acquainted with the fact that their religion in 
•its original form was not divided in different parts, and that 
“it is Our earnest desire that ' the 'guiltless and the loyal who 
•keep > the laws, be not, on account of peace-disturbing rebels, 
"involved with these' (in their ruin). 

•Promulgate this everywhere in the Metropolis and abroad. 
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•And 0 Kwei and Fnh Khang-ngan shall, wherever Moslems live, 
•publish this manifesto by posting it up all around; and the 
•same shall be done in each province” 

Clearly enough this manifesto is an open declaration of *var 
against the Wahhabees. It brands them as the rebellious schis- 
matics of Islam, as the White Lotus communities are the schismatics 
of Buddhism, and demands that they, like the latter, shall be 
exterminated. “From that time”, thus Wei Tuen writes, *it was 
for ever forbidden the Moslems to found the New Religion” *. During 
the murderous chase for rebels, the prescribed “removal” (p. 816 
and 319) of the religious chiefs from the non-rebellious districts 
wherever they could be laid hands upon, continued unrelentingly. 
A decree of the 9th of the sixth month (July 26) 1 784 (Sh. h. 258) tells 
us of the stubborn Ma Wu-yih 3 l — and two other Moslems, 
who, despatched from Kansuh to the malarious regions of Hainan 
island, on passing through Tsch c ang-sha in Hunan, were foun . 
to be accompanied by three relations attending them and 
cooking their food; besides, they had with them some hundred 
taels of silver and six hundred pieces of silk fringe for garniture 
pf official hats, to trade with in the land of exile. The emperor, 
highly indignant to hear of such iniquity, proclaims that he has sent 
orders to Fuh Khang-ngan for the arrest of the careless or kind- 
hearted officials in Kansuh who were charged with despatching those 
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Moslems and had connived at these, things; they shall be sent 
.up to the Board of Punishment in Peking for trial. And in future, 
in no province may the Viceroy or Governor allow such things 
to happen again in the case of banished criminals so dangerous 
as Moslems, and they shall permit only ordinary exiles to carry 
with them relations, or money and goods for their sustenance. 
Thus — we see it here again — for heretios the Imperial Govern*, 
ment always had in store some extra harshness. 

Of codrse it can hardly be, doubted that it was in the main 
the fanaticism of the Wahliabees themselves which prdvoked this 
religious war with all its bloody and unbloody horrors. But, after 
all, it is equally difficult to deny that persecutions under the 
three Viceroys Leh ’rh-kin, Li Shi-yao and Fuh Ehang-ngan must 
have furthered its outbreak. Many followers of the Old Greed 
may have sought safety against the new fanatics under the Im- 
perial banners; yet on the other hand, exasperation may have 
driven many into the arms of those warlike, dauntless renovators. 
Be this as it may, it is a fact that, five years later, we find 
persecution still going on, and leading to fresh collisions. What 
had happened in the mean time we cannot tell, for the Shing hiun 
gives us no decrees. 

The only thing we know for certain i9 that Leh Pao the 

new Viceroy of .Shensi and Kansuh, also was a diligent heresy- 
hunter. For we learn from a decree of the 18th of the seventh 
month or of the 20th day of the ninth or eleventh 1 2 , 1788, issued 
to the Council of State (Sh. h. 258), that that dignitary had 
reported the discovery of a sect founded by a native of the district, 
of Pao-1 i fjf $£, named Lei Teh-pen Tf who called him- 

self a shen-sien jjjjjjfili, that is to say, a god or genius, or 
both together. This community, called the Ts*iao-ts c iao hwui 
tim#. had a holy book which the members recited to avert 
evil; the members also levied contributions among theuiselves. 
Searches had been made by the high provincial officers in several 
districts of the Fung-siang J| department, as Pao-ki, Fu-fung 

JH> Khien-yang yff ggr, Lung ||, and Khi-shan li| 
with the effect that the headman was captured, houses were 
ransacked, and the dangerous book, entitled the Canon of Several 
Pearls (»>**«>. was brought forth, together with some 
persons who had copied, promulgated and distributed it. The 


1 The Shiny /nun by mistake omit* to mention the month. 
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members thus far discovered amounted to more than three 
hundred, of both sexes and various age. ‘The manner in which 
this prosecution has taken place, is excellent’ 1 (»*»»#). p*°- 
claims the emperor. Despatch Our orders to tha Viceroy, to the 
effect that he shall thoroughly examine those culprits, put them 
to death, and send to TJs reports of his achievements; and order 
him to search diligently for all further criminals, hi order that 
they may be prosecuted to the very last, without o^e of them 
slipping through the nets. 

This time we read nothing else regarding this Ts'iao-ts'iao 
sect Its name may mean the Quiet Seclusion community, or 
something like that, but it savours also of a transcription of 
some foreign sound, though we have no reason to see anything 
Mohammedan in it. We shall once more read of a cruel crusade 
against it in 1805. That deserving Viceroy, thus highly commended 
by his Imperial Lord for his zeal against those heretics, we find in 
the next year duly in collision with the Wahhabees. Suddenly 
a decree of the 30th of the sixth month (Aug. 20) 1789 ( Sh . A. 269) 
brings us the memorable news reported by him, that ‘the Moslem 
‘bands of Si-ning had crowded together and created disturbance, 
“but that the armed force of the mandarins had totally slaughtered 
‘and captured them” 

SJJfc |i| ), after which the remainder of their crew had been seized 
and prosecuted. He proposed that one Ma Yiu-ch'ing ,B| jjjfc 
with twenty-three other suspected Moslems should with their whole 
kindred be exiled to Yunnan and Kwangsi. Although these votaries 
of the New Religion, thus proclaims the emperor, were re-con- 
verted to the old creed, it is far from prudent to place them in 
the said provinces, which are so near the empire proper, and where 
Moslems dwell whom they might seduce. It is better to banish 
them to Heh-lung-kiang, and there give them as slaves to the Solon 
Tartars. The Viceroy has also reported that in Kansuh the greater 
portion of the Moslems first adopted tbe new creed, but after 
the sanguinary punitive expedition of 1781—84 returned to the 
old faith, a considerable numbe’ of these converts remaining, 
however, secret opponents of the latter. “On this ground”, the 
emperor declares, *1 think that the old Mohammedan religion 
•must now possess more adherents than the new. Since the latter 
“was prohibited, its secret followers, because of the rigorous searches 
“made for them, have lacked courage openly to profess it; but 
‘there is, of course, no reason why the followers of the old creed 
“should not know them by seeing their doings in every respect so dif T 
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•ferent from their own; why then not makeuse of this circumstance 1 
•In times of prosecution, the Mohammedans of the old faith shall 
•be given to understand that they have to point out one by one 
•all persons who again profess the New Religion; these can then 
•be- searched for and arrested, and severely prosecuted, in order 
•that the roots as well as the stem may be purified, for ever. 
•But all this shall be done with proper consideration of the ch> 
•cumstances, without noise or ostentation; secret ways are the 
•safest. No time must be wasted, and no consternation spread" 
Here then we see the prudent polity of Shi Tsung, purporting 
non-interference with the Moslems in matters of religion (see p. 
269), boldly thrown to the winds by his son, and replaced by 
one of extermination and merciless persecution of the party of 
renovation. Confucian fanaticism thus recklessly confronting Islamic 
frenzy and scorn of death, hazarded a war to the knife, which 
only the fewness of the renovators and a cunning coalition 
with the adherents of the Old Religion could stop. On the day 
following the promulgation of the above decree, another ap- 
peared, bearing upon that same collision (Sh. tu 259). In the 
spring, thus it reads, Leh Pao was at Peking, and declared at 
the Imperial audience, that after the chastisement of 1781—84 
all the Wahhabees had returned to the Old Religion. But now 
he reports that the. Moslem Su Tai-yuen j|£ Jgf , living in the 
stronghold of the Su family (j$£ i£t), has again made the 

New Religion raise its head, and with his people has engaged 
in bloody strife with the armed force. This incident proves that 
the work of extermination has not been done thoroughly. Under 
Fuh Khang-ngan’s government nothing was heard of conspiracy 
or disturbance. So if Ldh Pao, his successor, had diligently searched 
for all the remnants of the New Religion and applied the laws 
upon them in their full weight, no public religious meetings, 
nor consequent collision with the troops could possibly have 
occurred. At the approach of the armed force, the Moslems 
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retired into their stronghold and repulsed the assailants by throwing 
stones .at them from the house* roofs; but the Viceroy had stated 
before the Throne that all the strongholds in the hills had been 
duly cleared away! So they must hare been secretly rebuilt. 
The Viceroy shall therefore see to it that those which are in 
ruins are not erected anew, though the existing ones may be left 
untouched, lest their demolition should provoke resistance and 
revolt. 

Thus a division of troops heroically pouncing upon the Mo- 
hammedans during a religious meeting, was beaten off with stones 
and sherds! Though we do not find it mentioned anywhere, we 
cannot reasonably doubt that fresh slaughter followed this inci- 
dent, and that the Su clan was punished in the usual way for 
such opposition and rebellion: cut to pieces, beheaded, strangled, 
castrated, exiled, and doomed to slavery. 


General Persecution of Christian*, and Expulsion of Missionaries. 

As was to be expected, the glorious success with which in 
1784 the slaughter of the turbulent Mohammedan population in 
Kansuh was crowned, forthwith prompted the laurelled victors 
to look round for fresh victims among heretical religionists. And 
by way of a change they fixed this time upon defenceless Christians 
living in the environs of the viceregal residence Si-ngan. On the 
lith of the eleventh month (Dec. 23) of that year there appeared 
an Imperial decree, addressed to the Council of State, reading as 
follows : 

«Pih Yuen ' reports to Us that in Tiu-ho-ch e weu, m tbe district 
•of Wei-nan*, in the houses of SCI Tsung-fuh and Han Fung-ts'ai 
•two Europeans have been detected, called Ni-ma Fang-tsi-koh, 
•also known as Bishop Fan, and Ma-noh. Religious books in European 
•type, together with coloured portraits, letters, etc., have been 
•seized with them. Their examination under torture has brought 
•to light* that the former is a European from Italy, who has been 
•residing in Shensi for twenty-three years. He came by sea to 
* Canton under guidance of a “Spiritual chief” (native pastor) of 
the tribe Su, and from Canton he travelled to Shansi and Shensi, 


i Thii g randee, then Qorernor of Shenei, won notoriety in matters of heresy through 
the publication of the writing* of the renowned hereehurcli of olden day*, Mih Tih 
(«e p. 41). Comp. The Re!. Sy*tem of China, Book I, p. 600. He wrote hi* preface 
to that work in 4783, a year before this penecution of Obriatiana. 
a Bee the aketch-mep on page 848. 
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“to propagate his religion. And the other, Ma-noh, is a Macao 
“man, who went to' Europe when he was young, to study the 
•holy scriptures, and later on returned to Canton, from where, 
•according to his confessions, he was taken by one Chang Tao- 
•ming, a person from the Wei-nan district in Shensi, to Si-ngan, 
•and there took up his abode. Afterwards he settled in Wei-nan 
•in the boose of one Tu Hing-chi. Upon further examination they 
•confessed that in this same province in the department of Han- 
•chung, and in Shansi in the Hung-tung district and the departments 
•of Lu-ngan and Ta-t e ung 1 still more followers of the religion of the 
•Lord of Heaven live, as also Europeans propagating it, and that 
•this is also the case in Shantung, Hukwang and Chihli; more- 
over, that in this year their chief at Home sent a letter 
•announcing the mission of ten persons to Shansi, Shensi, Hukwang, 
•Chihli, and Shantung. The prisoners are now separately sent to 
•Peking, and a letter is directed by me to each of those provinces, 
•that those persons may be arrested there; etc., etc. 3 

•In the Tung ching period (1723 — 1785) the religion of 
•the Lord of Heaven of the Europeans was strictly forbidden, 
•and the natives were not allowed to propagate or profess it. 
•And yet this Ni-ma Fang-tsi-koh was brought by a native 
•to Canton, to sneak afterwards by tortuous paths into the 
•provinces, where he lived, and made proselytes and periodical 
•inspections for more than twenty years. During this time he 
•frequently visited various provinces; how is it that the Prefects 

1 Sea the map on page 853. 
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"there have never seen a sign or symptom of him, although the 
"Europeans differ so conspicuously from the natives both in features 
"and speech 1 This proves that those convicts concealed their 
"ways and doings mysteriously, and held intercourse with none 
"but their co-religionists; now since such suspicious people with 
"such ways and doings are about in the prefectures, searches 
"must, of course, at once be made for them, and they shaft be 
"placed in strict confinement, lest rural simplicity be enflamed 
"and misled *. 

"As to this Ni-ma Fang-tsi-koh and this Ma-noh, arrestea 
"in Shensi, together with Si\ Tsung-fuh who had invited them 
"to dwell with him, Pih Yuen shall elicit clear and reliable con- 
cessions from them, and thereupon shall send them with all speed to 
‘Peking under escort of trustworthy officials, in order to be tried, 
"examined and sentenced. And Liu Si-man and others, detected 
‘during the interrogatory; but as yet not captured, he shall arrest 
“with severity and bring to judgment. The fact that, as the con- 
cessions have revealed, there are Europeans in Shansi, Shantung, 
"Hukwang and Chihli promulgating that religion amongst the 
"natives, is most pernicious to the human mind and to the 
"manners and customs. Liu Ngo, Nung Khi, Ming Hing, Teh 
‘Ch'ing-khoh, and Luh Yao (Viceroys and Governors in those 
"provinces) shall therefore as one man secretly search for them 
‘and arrest them with severity; they shall send the criminals of 
"importance with the utmost speed to Peking, and by preventing 
"those culprits from receiving intelligence of what is going on 
“and from making their escape, they shall cause their arrests to 
"be really effected. If after these prosecutions in their respective 
“provinces still more Europeans shall be imported there, or 
"their heresies furtively spread and professed, this will be taken 
‘as a proof that those Viceroys or Governors have not searched 
"for them and tried them with energy, but have been negligent 
"and careless in this respect. If at some future time such matters 
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'should come to light by some side-channel, the Viceroy or Go- 
vernor concerned shall himself be prosecuted" K 

Kine days later, still another decree bearing upon the same 
matter was issued to the Council of State : — “That Europeans 
“have spread over various provinces, is all in the first place 
'due to the fact that the Prefects in Kwangtung have not 
'known how to discover or check them ; then again in the provin- 
“ces the officers were so careless, that none of them noticed 
'those people or searched for them, thus enabling them to 
conceal themselves in the various prefectures. Liu Ngo (Viceroy 
'of Chihli) and his colleagues shall therefore again be instructed 
'by you to issue strict orders to ' their subordinate mandarins, 
'to the effect that these shall as speedily as possible search 
“for those people and arrest them. They shall not consider these 
‘instructions as idle orders to capture a sea, but cause their 
•arrest to be really effected *. 

“Europeans propagating their religion here, and thereby leading 
“the people into error, are extremely fatal to the manners and 
“customs and to the hnman heart. Apart from the extra decree 
“issued by Us at the condemnation of the captured Europeans 
“Padre Ying etc., sent up to Peking, and promulgated against 
“barbarians in the regions concerned, the native pastors living 
“at present in all provinces- must still more rigorously be 
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‘prohibited. Natives bearing that title are not essentially different 
“from people who accept from those barbarians official dignities, 
‘and they deserve on this account the most severe punishment '. 
‘But 1 clemently take into consideration that, ignorant people 
‘as they are, they were merely misled and decoyed by the 
‘opportunity to earn money from those men and to obtain their 
‘support and aid. So they must, after being properly examined, 
‘be banished to Hi, and there be given as slaves to the Oelot; 
•and snould they have received silver money from those foreigners, 
“the proper of the family they have sprung bum must entuJy 
“be confiscated for the benefit of the authorities. Also those whom 
“they have drawn over to act ar pnv -ganuists, shall be sent into 
“slavery to Ihe 0e 6t in Hi, in order that it he publicly shown that 
“there exist punishments to deter from such things. And as for na- 
“tives who keep the Christian commandments and profess that reli- 
“gion because it was handed down to them by their grandparents 
“ end parents, they shall, of course, be forced to conversion and so 
“their books, writings, and other things brought to light must be 
“melted or burned, and they shall be tried according to the sup- 
plementary ai tides i oi cue i^avv !;pjiust> Ibivsyj, v/ithout liow^vcr 
“its being necessary to make, a very profound scurcn (lor other 
“co-religionists) and sentence ail in a rody along with thorn \ 


1 The bearing of a title ck dignity not conferral or recognized by the emperor, iv. as ve 
shall have frecuent opportunity <r> see, alwaj's punishable as rebellion against established 
authority. 

So, evidently, tlio otfpreuio vroveinmi M cij^ns liei uy worse than d’sreji.H ui hr 
example of parents, li.rfc it to (unr.p. p. T 61 ) ) eve vor.se than one of «u<b w< rst 

moral criniji. That its laws am paramount to ordet * of paients, tr, to ail oroei\ 
whatever, is self-evideni 
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•The primary cause of this affair simply is that European* 
•coming to Kwangtung for trading purposes, kept intercourse 
•with the natives, and thus were enabled stealthily to make 
“their way into every province, an evil which the provinces could 
“not prevent, but had to wink at. Hitherto even in the case of 
“Europeans wishing to come to Peking of their own free will to 
•labour there (in Government service), the Viceroy or the Governor 
“of the province concerned, had to petition about them to the 
“Throne, and when permission had been granted, officials were 
“despatched by that officer to conduct them to Peking, without 
“their being allowed to leave this city and provoke troubles; 
“how is it then that this time their head in Rome, as if he were 
“one in authority, sends a great number of them out to the 
“provinces to spread his religion ? Macao lies very close to the pro- 
vinces; the Prefects there must as a rule have been quite blind 
•and deaf since they have perceived and discovered nothing. In 
“pronouncing sentences in this affair, punishment will also have 
“to be meted out to some of those officers. And if hereafter it 
“should happen again that Europeans secretly come out and cause 
“disturbance, then, if the matter is detected in any way, the 
•Viceroy or Governor concerned shall himself be prosecuted, and 
“his offence shall be punished most severely without invocation 
“of Our indulgence on his behalf. Let this decree be promulgated 
•to everybody for information” \ 

Concerning this general hunt for missionaries and native priests 
we find a few lines in a “Notice sur Monseigneur Dufresse”, in 
the “Annales de la Propagation de la Foi” IV, p. 44. Dufresse 
was arrested on the 24th of February of the following year, and 
carried to Peking, with other missionaries from different provinces, 
especially from Szg-ch r wen. Many of them died of sufferings and 
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misery in the terrible Chinese prisons. We know nothing else about 
that bishop Ni-ma .Fang-tsi-koh, nor of his companion fr. suffering 
Ma-noh, nor of Padre Ting. As the “Catalogus Patrum ac Fratrum 
e Societate Jesu qui Eva lgelio Propagando in Sinis adlaborave- 
runt” 1 2 does not give these names, they probably were not Jesuits. 
Fang-tsi-koh and Ma-noh are. forms of transcription, in common 
use in the Mission, for Francesco and hmmanual. Pih Tuen by 
giving the impulse to this general anti-Christian crusade, has 
tor ever imprinted his name on one of the most gloomy pages 
of the history of the Mission. 

Persecution and Mutiny of the Sect of tho Eight Dtaf rams. 

1780—1788. 

This religious community is not quite unknown to the reader. 
He has . sen it is proscribed, together with the sects of the White 
and the lied Yang, and those of the Lotus and of the Prophet Lo, 
in an article of the Law against Heresy, which in its present 
form dates from 1821 (see p. 146). We have also been informed 
(p. 152) that, side by side with the White Yang and the Red 
Yar>g sects, it is established especially in Chihli, Shantung, Honan, 
and Shingking. And further it has been stated (p. 155) that it has 
its name from the old, classical division of the Tao, or course of 
the world, into eight phenomena represented by lineal diagrams, 
or so-called kwa (p. 177 — 178). 

But, as we have demonstrated in aL ither work s , those diagrams 
arc also used to denominate the divisions of the Universe according 
to the eight cardinal points. These divisions or sectors, called 
knug or Mansions, are generally arranged around a ninth, 
representing the centre of the compass; and so we find the sect 
often called Kiu-kung kiao or the Religion of the 

Nine Mansions. It is subdivided into eight; main secuons distin- 
guished by the names of the diagrams. Each section has its own 
religious chief,, hierarch or pontiff^ and one of these men is the 
general head of the whole religion, a kind of primus inter pares. These 
and other particulars will come out clearly in these and other 
pages of this volume. 

The religion of the Eight Diagrams evidently flourished most in 
dm rOgion north of the Hvfengho, which is intersected by the Great 
Oaaal and the Wei flflf river, that is to say, in the north-easterly 
part of Honan, the conterminous southern projection et Chihli, and 

1 PubliaNod in^ 1873 at Shanghai, by A. Pfister 3. J. Revised Edrion of 1892. . 

2 The Religion* System of China, Boo i, p. 901 and foil. 
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tiie part of Shantung situated against this projection, to thAeaat 
(see the map on page 298). We know this country, for in 1774 it 
was the scene of persecutions which entailed the rebellion of Wang 
Lun and its bloody suppression. We shg.ll behold there in 1813 a 
similar, but more terrible scene. And now we have to witness 
a heresy-hunt likewise provoking a rebellious movement. 

A decree of the 20th of the seventh month (Sept. 18), 1786, 
(Sh. h. 258) tells us, that according to a report of Liu Ngo, the 
Viceroy of Chihli, an armed attack had been made in the night 
of the 14th on the district-prefecture in the chief city of the 
Ta-ming -fc ^ department. At the same time the Tamen of the 
‘liuitai was stormed, and this official with some sixteen others 
killed. On this the assailants fled out of the city, leaving five of 
their men in the hands ol' the mandarin si The emperor directed 
the Viceroy to the spot, to arrange matters and examine the* 
captives. And orders were sent by him to Pih Tuen, now Governor 
of Honan, and to Ming Hing, the Governor of Shantung, to despatch 
reliable officers and troops to - the parts of their territory bordering 
on Ta-ming, there to arrest the fugitives, elicit confessions, and 
execute them, without having to deliver them up to Chihli. 

According to a decree of the next day, Liu Ngo als 6 reported 
that the captured men had confessed that the plot had emanated 
from sectaries of the Eight Diagrams, who wanted to release their 
chief Liu Hung , just then enjailed in his dwelling-place 

Shea tgi , a district-city in the south-west of Shantung. Ta-ming 
being situated at a considerable distance from this place, viz. at 
some eighty geographical minutes, we are tempted to admit that 
the sectaries, exasperated at the prevailing persecutions of which 
our sources do not tell, intended a general rising in several districts 
where, no doubt, they counted their, followers by thousands. 
It had also been confessed that the chief of the sect in the neigh- 
bouring K arang-p'ing district, Twan Wen-king ** m- 

had on the day of the assault a conference with Sh Khoh-chen 
ffc M • the sectarian chief in the Tuen-ch c ing 7 C district 
of which Ta-ming is the chief city, on which occasion they resolved 
to assail the yamens, plunder the arsenals, storm the prisons, and 
rescue Lin Hang. 

Perhaps, so the emperor writes, the rebels are already on their 
way towards Shen. Let the Governor of Shantung forthwith be 
instructed to proceed thither and submit the Captive Liu Hung 
to a very sharp, thorough interrogation; he shall make him 
confess who' are his adherents, and whither his brother 'Bh-hung 
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■ ZL has fled ; then these persons shall be hunted up by his 
functionaries, and he shall take Liu Hung to the provincial capital, 
and keep him there in most rigorous confinement, to have him 
ready at hand for further investigations. And the Viceroy of Chihli 
shall with all speed proceed to Ta-ming, in order in person to 
supervise the prosecutions, and to see that none of the culprits 
slip through the net. 

A third decree, issued to the Council of State on the 3rd of 
the next month, asserts that the sect bad been propagating its 
doctrines for a length of years, and that the number of people 
won over by its several ramifications to the faith that the reciting 
of holy books can ward off evil, must be very great. A general 
persecution now, would therefore be highly inopportune, as apt 
to create consternation and provoke fright in several provinces 
at once; at all events an affair of endless length might grow out 
of it. Liu Ngo, Ming Hing, and t'ih Yuen shall therefore not yet 
proceed with extermination on a large scale, but for the present 
content themselves with instituting a severe prosecution against 
the accomplices of Twan Wen-king and all who plotted with 
him, or took an active part in the revolt; and they shall put 
them to death as soon as possible. “Not until this affair is finished 
“shall they, in the next winter or spring, in all secrecy instruct 
‘their Prefects anew to commence the pursuit and prosecution 
“without causing any agitation or alarm, in order to clear the 
‘heretical sect of its root and its stem (its leaders?); it will then 
“not yet be too late” 1 . Twan Wen-king %nd Sft Khoh-chen shall 
before all others be diligently hunted up, to be publicly cut in 
pieces. Liu Ngo has reported to Us that he has captured accomplices 
of these two miscreants in various districts, and has his soldiers 
on their heels ; but how is it that the Dews of their arrest is delayed 
so long ? No doubt they have escaped to Shantung or Honan. There- 
fore the three Governors shall again he ordered to capture them, 
vyithin a fixed limit of time. 

There is in the Shing kiun (ch. 258) still a fourth edict bearing 
upon these events. It was issued on the 11th day of the ninth 
month (Nov. 1). We read in it, that one Hao Jun-chMng 
jg£ had been delivered up from Honan to the Council of State, 
and that this august body had unmasked him as a sectary of 
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the branch bearing the name of the Chen J| diagram, in which 
he was initiated by a member of the Li {g£ diagram. According 
to his confessions, the general chief mm) of the last-named 
branch, established somewhere in Honan, was one Kao ’Rh ^ ZL; 
and in Fei-hiang J§E ^ within the Kwang-p e ing department, and 
in Ta-ming the sub-headmen (HQ g|) were respectively one Tang 
Lao-wu $1 3k & and one Chih Chi-yuen 5|3 . The emperor 

commands the (Jovernor of Honan secretly to arrest this Kao ’Rh, 
but without causing alarm, lest the sectaries should become tur- 
bulent and rise. And the Viceroy of Chihli shall arrest those two 
other chiefs as soon as he shall have brought the suit in Ta-ming 
to a close. Finally searches for the chiefs of the six remaining 
diagrams shall also be undertaken in silence, so that the sect 
may be cleared of its roots and its stem, and not a trace of the 
evil may survive. 

We have no certainty whether the projected dastardly onset 
on the sects and their chiefs, as soon as they were thrown a 
little off their guard by a suspense of the persecution, did really 
come off. Not a single edict referring to anything of the kind 
have we discovered in the Shing hum. But from the fact that 
two years later persecutions were still going on with all the 
ferocious mercilessness commonly accompanying them, we are 
led to believe that, the terrible project became terrible reality. 
According to a decree of the 18th of the sixth month (July 22), 
1788, Ming Hing, in the tueau time removed to Shansi, reported 
the arrest of Kwoh Tsun ^ and Kwoli Sir use , two men 
from the Hu-kwan ^ district, situated in that province on 
the frontiers of Chang- teh the most north-easterly depart- 

ment' of Honan (s. p. 298); with whom still other sectaries of the 
Chen d ; agram were captured. The houses of all the mengnersvhad 
been ransacked by specially appointed officials, but not, a trace had 
been found of books or writings, nor anything illegal. The pri- 
soners had professed to be followers of one Pei Sih-fii 0 ^ in 

Honan, and Shansi borders on that province ; therefore, as the em- 
peror philosophises, the heretic sect must have spread from Honan 
to Shansi. The hymns and formulas of the prisoners had been found 
to contain nothing of a rebellious nature, nor any single character 
pointing to any illegality. Nevertheless such sects as a rule commence 
with teaching people byword of mouth to behave virtuously, iii order 
that evil may be warded off and their happiness promoted ; and this 
being done with no other purpose but to exact money, the people 
in their ignorance are swindled and misled. And when such pro- 
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pagation has been going on for some time, prosecution is mo longer 
possible witnout causing fermentation and disturbance. It Is there- 
fore of the greatest moment that, as soon as detected, the roots 
and the stem (leaders and chiefs?) be cleared away. “And even 
“though upon investigation of their crimes these are found not to 
“be crimes which cannot be pardoned, yet they may not be left 
“within the country” 

X Pf =$1 0 ft ft *fe) Pih Yuen has reported to Us that 
P‘ei Sih-fu afore-mentioned, and one Han Ta-jU $$ ^ fSI 
some eighty members of the diagram Chen have been captured 
by him in Honan. We hereby decree that all the members ot 
this sect after their trial shall be sent to Ushi, Kashgar, Yarkand 
and similar places, to be given as slaves to the Moslems there, 
and to be kept under severe control by the Governors of those 
regions. This will be a warning to everybody against joining 
any sect. Kwoh Tsun and his set shall also be punished in this 
manner, and the Governor Ming Hing shall strain every nerve to 
discover the remaining sectaries, but he shall not let his lictd'rs 
and yamen-people involve innocent folk with false motives. 

Those persecutions, into which the decrees at our disposal 
only allow us a peep, were undoubtedly both intensive and ex- 
tensive enough to provoke among the religionists most bitter 
resentment against their oppressor, and to make him more than 
ever before an object, of virulent abomination and hatred. Great 
must also have been . the number of sectaries and non-sectaries who 
incurred imprisonment, flogging and torture in the rabid, merciless 
chase after the two main culprits Twan Wen-ch‘ing en Sft Kholi- 
chen, vainly sought throughout the three provinces during no 
less than two years. Prom a decree of the 18th day of the ninth 
month (Oct. 16 or 17) 1788 we learn (Sh. h. 294), that until then 
the three Governors, together with their Lieutenant-Governors and 
Chief Judges were punished for this with a suspension of their 
salar y (comp, page 143), but that both criminals having just then 
been captured, this suspension was cancelled. Also even after 
this, fresh persecutions, of which again we are told nothing, 
may have fanned the fire of fury at every slight abatement 
anew into flames, until some twenty-five years later the Diagram 
sects, lashed into despair, rose in open rebellion, stormed the 
Palace in Peking, and were* butchered in myriads by the Im- 
perial armies and executioners. Chapter XIV will give the nar- 
rative of those events. 
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The Heaven and Barth Society, and the Bebelllon in Formosa* 

As yet we have heard no word of a famous association, 
the name* of which is familiar to those interested in. Chinese 
matters, viz. the T*ien-ti hwui 3c**#, * Heaven and Earth 
society”, or “society of the Universe”. Professor Schlegel wrote 
a whole book on it Stanton devoted a series of articles to it 
in vo'i. XXI of the China Review. And still other writers have dilated 
on it. This society was always confessedly of a political nature, 
with revolutionary objects, and none ever laid any emphasis upon 
its Buddhistic religious character, which nevertheless is plainly 
discernible in the legends of its origin and in various points of 
its symbolism, of which those authors- tell us much. In this 
character it shows itself in the two following decrees, . which 
thus strengthen our conviction that this Heaven and Earth 
community has to be ranked in the class of religious societies 
which the State persecutes for heresy, and which, on this- account 
closely fraternizing for self-defence and mutual help, are naturally: 
denounced by the State as hotbeds of mutiny and rebellion. 

The first decree (Sh. A, 259), dated the 17th of the first month 
(13th Febr.) 1789, mentions a report of Fuh Khang-ngan, the 
conqueror of the Wahhabees (see p. 321), who in the eighth 
month of 1787 had been appointed Viceroy of Fuhkien and Cheh- 
kiang for the quenching of a serious rebellion that broke out in 
Formosa in the previous year. That report held that a certain Ch c en 
Pin JffiH fa had been arrested in Fuhkien, on the charge of being 
a member of the Heaven and Earth society, and that also a 
Buddhist priest had been imprisoned, called Hing-i , whose 
secular name was Ching Ki indicated as a leader and 

propagandist qf that sect. The latter had mentioned another Bud- 
dhist priest as having been the religious teacher of his father T‘i-hi 
$| $ , and also having imparted a knowledge of Sutras to 
himself, thus preparing him for the clerical profession; but these 
two men were still sought for in vain. Whenever, thus the em- 
peror decrees, members of the society of Heaven and Earth have 
the audacity to come anywhere to propagate their religion (i££) 
and poison and mislead thq ignorant folk, most positively 
measures should be taken to catch, examine and sentence them 
for the purification of the roots and the stem. The Viceroy 


1 The Hung-league or fUaven-Earth-league. 
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shall try to discover the whereabouts of that T c i-hi, who cer. 
tainly must be looked upon as the head of the society, unless the 
son, who pretended that he is dead, can point out his grave. And 
from other prisoners mentioned by name confessions shall also 
be extorted to find the way leading to further arrests. 

The other edict, of the 20th of the third month (April 16) ot 
the same year, mentions that T c u-sah-pu ■ K*. the Canton 
Viceroy, had in custody one Ch c en P c ei fa , from Chang-p'u 
7 fH in Fuhkien (see map page 342), who had been initiated into a 
Heaven and Earth community of which the. missing priest T c i-hi 
was the teacher. Authorisation to strangle this Ch'en P c ei without 
respite is refused by the emperor, on the consideration that in sub- 
sequent prosecutions of members further examination of this delin- 
quent might be needed. The Viceroy shall send him to Fuhkien, 
to be examined there along with Hing-i and Ch'en Piu, and thus 
io bring the authorities on the track of still more members of 
the fraternity; he can just as well be executed in this province, 
in due time and place. 

A few passages in these edicts manifestly point to a close con- 
nection between these persecutions and an insurrection in For- 
mosa, confessedly caused by the Heaven and Earth society and 
drenching that island with blood. The chief leader in this move- 
ment, one Lin Shwang-wen ^ g , was a member of that sect. 
•He lived”, thus Wei Yuen relates, *in Ta-li-yih, in Chang-hwa. 
“This is a steep and inaccessible country; his clan was mighty, 
•and consisted of daring, brutal people, wild and turbulent, always 
“uniting into gangs, careless and reckless. For many dozens 
•of years they had formed Heaven and Earth societies, which 
•Fuh-pi, the official in charge there, had not prosecuted, so that 
•the perverseness of those clubs had daily flamed up more and 
•more. Then the General Ch'ai Ta-ki equipped three hundred 
•soldiers, and with this escort sent Sun King-sui, the Prefect 
•of the department, and Yd Sian, the Prefect of the district of 
‘Chang-hwa, to the spot, in company with Colonel Hoh Sheng-khoh 
'and Major Keng Shi-wen, in order to make arrests. They halted 
•and encamped at a high hill five miles distant, fettered the vil- 
lager KhinHien, and setfire to several guiltless hamlets, in order 
“to intimidate the party aimed at. But then Lin Shwang-wen 
•took advantage of the exasperation of the people, assembled 
•the crowd, and attacked the encamped troops under cover of 
•darkness, on which occasion the official Fuh-pi lost his life. Con- 
sequently Chang-hwa was captured. These events occurred on the 
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*27th of the eleventh month in the 51st year of the Khien lung 
“period” 1 i. e. 17th January 1787. — All this put into our own 
words, would mean the same old story: soldiery, hunting after 
sectaries, swoop down upon peaceful rustics, with sword and torch ; 
but these, knowing the persecutor and the fate awaiting them at 
his -hands, grasp their arms in self-defence, and send him home 
with bleeding skull. 

Consternation and despair seized the district, and great numbers 
of sectaries and their families flocked together for the defence of 
their hearths and homes. Ch c ai Ta-ki abandoned Chang-hwa, and 
retired into T c ai-wan , the chief city of the island. Within 
ten days the district was overrun by rebels, who on the 6th of 
the twelfth month also captured Chu-lo jjgl , killing the Prefect 
of this district. In Tan-shui fa > the most northerly district- 
city of the island, the Prefect was also slain ; Fung-shan J&UJ. 
in the south, was conquered by the rebel Chwang Ta-thenffi gj . 
The rapid success of the insurgents was partly owing to the 
circumstance that the Formosa cities in those days were unwalled, 
and merely surrounded by fences of living bamboo, no masonry 
being proof against the earthquakes frequently occurring in the 
island. T'ai-wan, likewise protected by a bamboo fence, was 
harried both from the north and the south, but successfully 
defended by Ch'ai Ta-ki. The access to the city was dominated 
by the Chu-yen-chhng $£ jffi J=j| bridge, fifty li away, which Ch'ai 
Ta-ki occupied with great slaughter of rebels, more than a 
thousand of whom he killed. 

In the first days of the new year re-inforcements arrived from 
the main land under the provincial naval commanders Hai Ch'ing- 
kung 4^ an( * Hwang Shi-kien and under the 

provincial General-in-chief Jen Ch'ihg-ngen fa . Chu-lo was 
soon retaken, and general Hoh Chwang-yiu £g; re-occupied 

« *«»#*■** I* aai«f m 

* ?E 8 . + - 

*+-Jf - + b Bifc Shing t vu hi, chap. 8, fV. 

VerUand. Kon. Akad. v. Watfcnsoh. (Afd. LctterlO N. U, Dl IV, > 23 
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Fung-shan city, deserted by the rebels. He called back the popu- 
lation, but with these many insurgents swarmed in, surprised 
the town again on the 10th of the third month (Apr. 27), and 
drove Hoh Chwang-yiu back to T'ai-wan. In the north the insur- 
rection was not so successful. In the Chang-hwa district the insur- 
gent party mainly consisted of Fuhkienese from the Ghang-cheu 
department, who frequently lived at rivalry with the colonists 
from the department of Ts'flen-cheu, likewise established there in 
great numbers. The latter generally refused to join the insur- 
gents or pay them taxes; they even captured some officials appointed 
by Lin Shwang-wen, and openly supported the Imperialists, 
who, under Jen Ch c ing-ngen and Hwang Shi-kien, occupied the 
harbour of Luh-kiang JJ| ^ (L6k-4-k&ng), at some forty li from 
Ta-li-yih, the birth-place of the rebellion! Thenceforth this port 
remained the main basis of operation for the military forces 
from’ Fuhkien, Chehkiang and Kwangtung, which poured into 
the island in overwhelming numbers to crush the rebellion. 

In the first month, Shang Ts'ing , the Viceroy of Fuh- 
kien and Chehkiang, just then appointed to the same dignity in 
Hukwang, was directed by the emperor to take the supreme 
lead of the campaign in the rebellious island. Li Shi-yao, known 
to us as Viceroy of Shensi and Kansuh during the Wahhabee 
troubles, succeeded him in his viceregal dignity. This man 
might well be expected thoroughly to do the work of exter- 
mination of rebellious heresy. In the second month Shang Ts'ing 
shipped his troops to Formosa, but not until the fifth month was 
be ready for a campaign to the south. Then, at some ten li 
from T'ai-wan, his army was repulsed by the rebels, and without 
delivering battle, he retired, to wait for new re-inforcements from 
+he main land. The rebels utilized this respite by forcing nearly 
all village^ to join then}, burning and pillaging those which refused, 
and inducing even the Ts c tien-cheu colonists to embrace their cause. 
While Chwang Ta-fien operated against T'ai-wan, Lin Shwang- 
wen attacked Chu-lo, but this place, the key of communication 
between north and south, held out by the strategy of Ch e ai Ta-ki, 
who thus actually saved. T'ai-wan and the whole island for the 
dynasty. The emperor, informed of it, rewarded him with the third 
rank of nobility ({&)> hereditary for ever, and with the honorary 
epithet HH * Righteous and Brave”. The name of the district 
which was the scene of his feats, he at the same time changed 
into Kia-i •Laudable Righteousness”. In order to cut off 

supplies from T'ai-wan, the insurgents attacked \ ea-shui harbour 
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and Luh-kiang ; but detachments from Ch'ai Ta-ki’s 
troops kept them at bay, skirmishing with great success, and 
killing them by hundreds. Three times, however, the armies sent 
to the rescue by Shang Ts e ing, were repulsed with great losses, 
and divisions sent from T c ai-wan and Luh-kiang against the 
'enemy lacked the courage to advance. 

A total Iobs of the chief city and the whole island now being 
imminent, the emperor iu the sixth month called Fuh Khang-ngan, 
the Viceroy of Shensi and Kansuh, to his palace in Jehol, in order 
to consult with him, and in the eighth month sent him to Formosa 
as his plenipotentiary. And'Hai Lan-ch'ah, also known to us, was 
appointed to replace Heng Sui {g , the Manchu General-in-chief 
of Fuh-cheu, operating in Formosa. The emperor considered 
that, though nothing wrong could be laid to Shang ChTing’s 
charge, yet his troops were checkmated in T e ai-wan, and proved 
incompetent to slaughter the rebels wholesale. Moreover, he was 
over seventy years old, and his energy thus on the wane?. In the 
ninth month Fuh Khang-ngan was at Amoy, and the expedition 
» ~ae ready to start from this port, and from Han-kiang , 

the outer-anchorage of Ts'tten-cheu. A large portion of the popu- 
lation of the island immediately sided with them, and on the 
6th oi the eleventh month the army marched from Luh-kiang 
to the relief of Chu-lo. After a series of battles and skirmishes, 
this place was occupied on the 8th, by Hai Lan-ch'ah*. The rebel 
power now was soon dispersed and slaughtered. Already in the 
first month of the following year Lin Shwang-wen, who had com- 
mitted 'his wife and children to the care of the savage natives 
fell into the hands of the victor at a place called Lao-khd-kh i 
which feht brought new Imperial favours and rewards 
to Fuh Khang-ngan and Hai Lan-ch'ah, already highly rewarded 
with dignities and titles after the fall of Chu-lo *. And in less 
than a month Chwang Ta-t'ien was also captured alive, after a 
serious defeat inflicted on his troops \ All further resistance being 
now broken, the “cleansing-process”, i. e. the butchering, could 
have free course in the Beautiful Isle. 

It then fared ill with Ch'ai Ta-ki, the defender cf T'ai-wan and Chu- 
lo. Under the charge of incapacity, cowardice and neglect of duty *, 


1 Decree of the 2nd of the eighth month, Sh. h. 50. 

2 Decree of the 14th of the twelfth month, Sh. h, 50. 

3 Decree of the lrat of the second month 1788, Sh . h. 50. 

4 Decree of the 27th of the second mot th, Sh. Au 50. 

5 See deciee of the 28rd of the first month, in Sh. h. 206. 
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he was sent by Fuh Khang-ngan to Peking, with a proposal that 
he should be put to death. A special tribunal of high officers, 
appointed by the emperor, condemned him, and after some reprieve 
be was decapitated. Hwang Shi-kien and Jen Ch c ing*ngen were also 
condemned to death, but were spared on account of their illustrious 
parentage and descent 1 . 

From the period of ensuing persecution and extermination date 
the two edicts given above, proving that the crusade against the 
Heaven and Earth society also raged on the mainland from 
which Formosa .had received its Chinese population. Those docu- 
ments of course lift only a. corner of the veil which hides this 
bloody drama. Naturally, in the Chang-hwa district where the 
rebellion first broke out, the hunt for sectaries ' raged especially, 
decimating the poor remains of population which the horrors ol 
war had spared. Still on the 7th of the second month (March 11), 
1791, an Imperial decree appeared (Sh.h.2bQ), to tell thatKhwei 
Lin-teng ^ the new Viceioy of the two provinces, reported 
that rumours about the revival of the Heaven and Earth seer 
in the south of the said district, had entailed the arrest of 
thirty-six members, it was then discovered that they had rejoined 
under the lead of a certain Chang Piao a Chang-cheu 

man, more especially with the object of supporting and helping 
one another under the pressure of -discord between the Chang- 
cheu and the Ts‘flen-cheu colonists. This chieftain and twenty- 
seven of the members were beheaded as rebels; the other eight 
were banished to Heh-lung-kiang, in everlasting slavery. Thirteen 
more were sought for with zeal. In this same decree the em- 
peror emphatically declared, “that after the extermination and 


1 Shing wu ki, chap. 8, IV. 

A long eulogy in* Commemoration of the events in Formosa was written by the 
emperor himself, and, on his order, it was curved in Chinese and Manchu cn stone 
tablets erected at Amoy and 'Tai-wan city. It consists of three parts. The first is entitled 

» a »**■*«*£*# ft**** 

course on the events relating to the destruction of the Formosa rebels and the capture 
of Lin Shwang-wen”. The* second is called »»»***«-£ ttffi 
“Imperial Discourse on the events concerning the. capture of 
Ohwang Ta-t c ien, reported by Fuh Khang-ngan”. And the third is a 

or “Imperial Eulogy on the portraits of the meri- 
torious officers who pacified Formosa 41 . Copies of these three documents in Cbineae and 
Manchu were awarded by the emperor to Fuh Khang-ngan and Li Shiryao, as marks 
of his special favour. Another commemorative inscription for a stone tablet in the 
temple of Confucius m Jehol was made by the emperor in the sixth month. The lour 
documents are ail reprinted in the Shing hinn , chap. 50. 
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•pacification of the rebels, rigorous searches had been made 
•for members of the sect, and measures taken against it" ( g| 

So that what these condemned men 
had now ventured to do, was a violation of the laws in the very 
highest degree. He amended the sentence in so far that the eight cul- 
prits condemned to banishment, • who had not yet formed a society” 
<*««£#). should be delivered up to the Board of Punishment 
in Peking, to be strangled, as it were to be feared that even in 
Manchuria they would give way to their rebellious spirit. And 
His Majesty furthermore prescribed that the fugitives should be 
diligently searched for, and sworn members of any fraternities 
in Formosa should be punished with an extra increase of severity. 


In joerusing the long series of Shing kiun of the year 179i, we 
come across two ediets of special interest (c'.apt. 259). It wa§ 
suddenly discovered, as we learn from them, that even in the 
New Frontier Province the banished sectaries secretly maintained 
their hierarchial organisation. In fact, in that country of exile 
the sectarian chiefs continued to exercise their religious functions ; 
they did not even give up committing the. crime of rebellion by 
distributing religious ranks and titles. The enormous distance 
proved of no use to disjoin them from their home and their 
faithful brethren of former days, and they kept up a secret cor- 
respondence with them by the medium of bold itinerant merchants, 
devoted brethren themselves, ^perhaps making trade a pretext to 
conceal those other aims. 

In the district of Wei-nan in Shensi (map p. SI 3), thus we read 
in the first of those decrees, issued on the 13th of the seventh 
month (Aug. 11), one Liu Ohao-khwei JJ{J JJjjfc had been arrested 
unuer suspicion of theft and robbery, because he had returned 
home from distant parts with money, goods and horses. During 
his trial it came out that he was a member of the sect of the 
Bight Diagrams, that in the preceding year he had travelled from 
Shantung, via Khucha, Aksu and Yarkand, to Kashgar, and had 
there visited the exile Wang Tszg-ehung a sectarian 

leader (g£ ^) of the Chen diagram. This man had given hiirt 
letters for his relations at home, besides some verbal messages, 
and on account of his great merits as regards their religion, he 
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bad- bestowed on him the title of “Man merged with the Tab, 
who opens the way and is of most perfect conduct, and who 
belongs to the Chen diagram assimilated with the East 4 (MM 
aS ff M JI& & A )• chargedhim to co-operate, upon his return 

to Shantung, with the children of Wang Lah-Yuen 3£ J8| JG , 
his brother’s son, at the revival of ^their Religion, and sent him 
to six exiled co-religionists at Yarkand* to promise them invest- 
ment with titles. The emperor declares that that slave of the 
Moslems, Wang Tszfe-chung, has thus rendered nimself guilty of 
the greatest crime which exists; those' other exiles m farkand, by 
applying to him for tivies, nave shown they do not even fear death ; 
their offence is identical with rebellion; and therefore they deserve 
capital punishment. Ming Liang, the Governor (see p. 314), shall im- 
mediately arrest Wang TszS-chung and extort from him the names 
of all his sectaries in the New irontier "Province, that these may 
be thoroughly examined, ana thus no one have a cnance of escape 
from the net. And this work of investigation finished, }is shall 
send Wang Tsze-cljung oo Peking, and there he shall be subjected 
to examination with regard to his sectaries in the provinces, that 
these too may be punished with the uttermost rigour of the Law. 
Ming Liang shall thoroughly examine the six exile 0 and put them 
to death, for they doubtless were propagandists or leaders. And 
all those mentioned by them and by Wang Tszf chung shall suffer 
the penalty of death. It is imperative, thus argues the emperor, 
to submit the' exiled sectaries in general to a severer .treatment, 
for, as has now been discovered, they do not cease promul- 
gating their religion over there, and maintain its organization, 
notwithstanding their being committed as slaves to Moslems who 
do not, with them, believe in Buddha. — Mohammedans then 
proved themselves less fanatic, less cruel in their treatment of here- 
tics than the Confucian lords of the land! — All the Governors 
) in Sin-kiang shall therefore be ordered henceforth 
continuously to arrest and examine the exiles for such offences, 
and inflict on them the most severe punishments. The fact that 
W ang Tszd-chung was able to provide Liu Chao-khwei with goods 
and horses, proves sufficiently how well he was tended on all sides 
by his religionists'. And such things happened before the eyes of 
the official world without their perceiving it! Let the Governors 
warn them that, if such things are allowed again to pass without 
prosecution, they will have to smart for it. 

The second decree, of the 8th day of the following month, tells 
us that, according to information extorted from Liu Chao-khwei 
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at Peking, the Beg to whom Wang TazS-chung was apportioned 
as a slave having died, the latter had since supported himself by 
carrying on a trade. The emperor reprimands Ming Liang for not 
having immediately given away that culprit to another Moham- 
medan master, thus allowing him to establish himself ‘as a trader. 
His Majesty also orders a stricter control on the passports issued 
to travellers for those far-off dependencies. 

Not one word do the decrees at our disposal tell us about the 
crusade, entailed by the above incident, against the Diagram- 
heretics at home. But in one of our copies of the Code we find, 
in the title pn Rebellion and Serious Resistance (supra, p. 254), 
a decree of the second month of the next year, 1792, sanctioning 
some sentences pronounced by the Council of State, in co-opera- 
tion with the Board of Punishments, against tho^e sectaries. 
This high tribunal had found out that Liu Shu -fang ^ 

from Shantung, who on the occasion of a heresy persecution had 
been banished to Kwangsi, was there for some time the religious 
instructor of Liu Chao-khwei, and had sent him to Kwangtung, 
to visit one Pu Wen-pin \ exiled on the same occasion. 

Botn these men had given him letters for their relations in Shan- 
tung, and after delivering these, he had travelled to the New 
Frontier Province to take to Wang TszS-chung a letter from his. 
mother, and one from Pu Wen-pin. On his why he had visited 
several exiles, to confer titles- upon them in return for finactial 
support they had given to the sect. The bold traveller, caught in 
Wei-nan, had by Imperial command been sent up to Peking, and 
with Wang TszS-chung he 'wag there sentenced to’ be cut to pieces 
for rebellion and serious resistance. The six exiles in the New 
Frontier Province who had accepted titles from Wang TszS-chung. 
and thirteen others who had received the same from Liu Chao- 
khwei, were, according to a report received from the Governor 
there, put to death. Liu Shu-fang and u u Wen-pin were to be 
beheaded for promoting heresier by means of letters entrusted to 
Liu Chao-khwei. Four others who also received titles from Wang 
TszS-chung and thus became guilty of propagation of heresies, 
and who gave monetary support to his family, were be 
strangled, and fortjr-tWo exiles who gave Liu Chao-khwei letters 
to deliver, but received no titles, were to be exposed in the 
cangue perpetually, in their place of exile 
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HIE GREAT REBELLION IN THE WESTERN PROVINCES. 

Thus far we have seen sufficient official evidence about religious 
corporations in China occasionally rising up. in self-defence, pro- 
voked by the persecutions of the State. We have also read about 
their organizations under highly revered leaders, whose influence 
not seldom extended over several provinces. Doubtless these, 
organizations, entailing vigorous co-operation > were to a high 
degree naturally fostered by that need for self-defence, always 
qualified oy the State as rebellion. Against the religious heads 
in particular, the soul and spirit of such rebellion, the State 
turned all its wrath, as we have also frequently had occasion to 
notice. They were rebels of the blackest dye, to be punished 
with the severest of all penalties: slow death by the knives; with 
extermination of their families. At the same time we saw how 
the mandarinate were often admonished by the emperor above 
all things to use prudence in the persecution, for fear of pro- 
voking rebellion. This in itself shows tflat the sectaries were 
numerically strong. Doubtless — our last chapters have shown it — 
sects existed in every part of the empire, and it is more than 
likely that, although their religious notions and customs we. e 
more or less disparate, they held together in a close alliance 
forced upon them by the necessity of self-defence. The ensign 
uniting them all against the common enemy, the State, was that 
of the Whive Lotus. 

This state of matters shows itselt most conspicuously in the 
frightful period of eight years which it is now for us to pass 
under review. In spite of Kao Tsung’s persecutions, sectarianism 
had spread rapidly; no doubt the martyrs’ blood, here as else- 
where, had been the seed of religion. The heretics, ever more 
conscious of their power through number and organization, pro- 
bably had become by degrees less careful in hiding their meetings, 
thus exposing themselves to dangers more than was wise and 
nrndent ; for towards the end of Kao Tsung’s reign we see the 
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mandarinate indulge in a heretic hunt on a peculiarly large scale, 
and the sects respond to it with open rebellion, a rebellion which 
for eight years braved the Imperial armies, and which it took all 
the exertions and energy of the. Government to quench. 

Fuh Khang-ngan, the grand man who subdued the Moslems in 
Kansuh, and the Heaven and Earth rebels in Formosa, here led 
the way. Towards the end of 1791 the tjnfperor had charged him 
as his Generalissimo, with the subjugation of the Ghurkas in 
Nepaul, who had invaded Ulterior Tibet or Tsang. This task he 
brought to a glorious issue in the following year. He penetrated 
far into Nepaul, and subjugated the native princes to his Imperial 
lord. Presently we fine him installed as dictator in SzC-ch'wen, 
from where he could keep a watchful eye over that outlying 
new territory. To his old instincts as heresy-hunter he now gave 
free play, and from an Imperial decree of the 20th of the eighth 
month (14 Sept.), 1794, (Sh. 260) we learO the following on 
this head: 

A certain Si6 i tou-siu from Ta-ning ^ ^ in western 

Shansi together with a certain number of persons from the district 
of Chuh-khi •fj in Hupeh had obtained writings and religious 
formulas bating to Kwan-yin irom one Cfo’en Kin-yuh 
and on Wang Chen-khwei A they proceeded to establish 
a 8mall community, several members of which were hereupon 
arrested. This Ch c en K.u-yuh, the religious teacher of Si6 'Fien-siu, 
had proclaimed that Maitreya had come down to earth, and ia 
Honan, in the Wu-ying j)j§ mountains, nad been bom into 
the family Chang gj|, in order to give his aid and support to a 
so-called Niu-pah /V, which characters were the components 
of the character Chu, the tribal name of one of the sectarian 
chiefs of that place. From the conte&sions squef d from the 
captives, it appeared that there were large numbers of adherents, 
of this sect in Honan and Shensi, and that in the former pro- 
vince eight members, each witn a different tribal name, were 
at work under the title of “the eight Prophets for the Great 
Enterprise” also that there existed three corpo- 

rations there, denominated Lung-bwa societies. Fuh Khang-ngan 
further reported, that when Ch'en Kin-yuh had been arrested in 
Hupeh and was brought to SzS-ch'wen, to be delivered up to 
him, the escorting policemen on passiug his frontiers were attacked 
in Khwei-chpu ^ by a crowd, who deli /ered him out of their 

4 See the sketch-map, page 352. 
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hands, belaboured them soundly, and even killed one of them. 

This heretical religion, the emperor declares, hav’n£ ramified 
from Honan in all directions, must necessarily be prosecuted. 
Most rigorous searches, arrests, and measures for extermination 
shall directly be set on foot, especially in the district of Teng- 
fung ^ in the lio-nan department, where that Wu-ying mount- 
ain lies. This business is entrusted to FuhNing, just then appointed 
Governor of Honan. The ineipbers of the Chang tribe shall be 
arrested, together with the Maitreya born among them, as also that 
Niu-pah, probably named Chu Hung-t'ao tho a e eight 

prophets, and the three Lung-hwa societies. Similar measures shall 
b$ taken with regard to the sectaries in Hupeh by the Viceroy 
Pih Yuen, whom we know so well. And especially the men guilty 
of the attack on the escort shall be hunted up, captured and 
punished, and the ramifications of the sect in Szd-ch'wen shall 
l*o traced and exterminated. 

This Chu Hung-t'eo, whose family name was the same as 
that of the Imperial nouse dethroned by the now reigning 
dynasty some 150 years ago, though the name may have been 
borne by several myriads in tlm empire , was in the eyes of the 
Government nothing more or less than a pretender, a rebel 
intending to take possesion of the throne by means of a revo- 
lution now being prepared as “the Great Enterprise” by eight 
prophets, and supported by ntme other than the redeeming Messiah 
of Buddhism, appeared in fiesn. We saw (page 164) something 
of the same sort exhibited by the White Lotus sect in the four- 
teenth century, and the matter bad then largely contributed 
to the downfall of the Y.uen dynasty, or may have been , l he 
cause of it. Perhaps the apprehensions of the Government 
were sound and well-founded, but just as likely, the whole 
affair may have been unreal a web of inventions extorted 
from prisoners with the instruments of torture. The truth pro- 
bably never will be known. To the Chinese mandarins, to whom 
verisimilitude is always verity, and who preferably believe con- 
fessions which confirm their own preconceived suspicions,' theio 
were reasons enough and to spare to resort to most cruel 
persecution of the sects. And so a storm of persecution broke 
out over no less than three provinces: Sz8-ch c wen, Hupeh, and 
Honan. 

On the 8th day of the teuth mouth (31 Oct.) a decree announces 
that Fuh King had already examined 120 prisoners, and houthus 
found out that the writings of the sects dated back to the fomch 
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year of the Ching teh period of the Ming dynasty (1509). 
He had not been able clearly to fathom the Niu-pah mystery, 
but as early as 1757 and t768 this appellative had come 
to the foreground during religious persecutions in Honan and 
Kweicheu, and a certain patriarch Niu (<^ IB.) had then been 
a prominent figure. If we take into consideration that Niu is 
a common tribal name, we clearly see the loose ground on 
which the rumours about the existence of a “rival emperor” had 
grown up. 

The rage of persecution also passed over to Shensi and KWianh , 
where Leh Pao, known to us as the persecutor of the Ts'iao- 
ts r iao sect and the Moslems, still swayed the rod of government. 
In Lung-teh f|§, a district belonging to the department of 

Ping-liang ^ (see map), the last-named decree informs us that 
'“ne Liu Sung $$ ^ had been arrested, who had been banished thither 
in 1775 from Hupeh for heresy, and that the authorities had found 
in his bedroom two thousand taels of silver, which, as the exami- 
nations. revealed, had been delivered to him between the years 
1789 and 1793 on six different occasions by his former disciple 
Liu Chi-hieh |g(j a native of the district of T c ai-hwo ^ Jffj 

in Nganhwui (see p. 298), and by the latter’s disciple Sung Chi-ts c ing 
who had collected these moneys from sectaries in 
Nganhwui. Previously to this, Liu Sung had been betrayed by 
one of the prisoners as being the head of the “religion of the 
Old one” probably the sect of Lo Hwai, the “Old 

Patriarch”. Sung Chi-ts'ing had then been rigorously examined 
four times by Fuh Ning, at Siang-yang jgj |r in Hupeh, but no 
reliable information had been tortured out of him regarding 
those two other persons. The emperor decrees that he, as head 
of the sect, shall be most severely sentenced, and thus made a 
public example. And Liu Sung, who notwithstanding his exile still 
had intercourse with his adherents, can no. longer be suffered to 
’•eraain in the country. The four or five hundred captives involved 
In this .lawsuit in various provinces, shall not all be put to 
deai'.; but those who were simply sectaries without anything 
more, as also those who are to be punished because they 'are 
family-relations of chief culprits, shall be exiled to Heh-lung- 
kiang, and be given as slaves to the Solon Tartars. But with a 
view to an eventual rising of the people,- they shall, for safety's 
sake, be sent thither in small detachments. And in Liu Sung’s 
place of exile strict investigation shall be made whether he has 
promulgated his religion there and made proselytes, in which case 
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persecution and extermination will have to bi resorted to with 
great severity; and he, together with his son Liu Szg-’rh ggjf |2J 
shall be sent up to Siang-yang, to be used by Fuh Ning in his 
further search for sectaries. In Nganhwui, from where Liu Chi- 
hieh came and where so much money could be collected for him, 
a large faction of his heresy must exist, strict search and per- 
secution shall be instituted there also. And a special hunt shall 
be made for Liu Chi-hieh, and when found, he shall be sent to 
Siang-yang, and delivered up to Fuh Ning. 

So far the information given in the Shiruj hiun collection as to 
the direct causes of the rebellion. Siang-yang then was the 
centre of the sanguinary work, and Fuh Ning, the former Chief 
Judge of the Mohammedan rebels in Kaosuh (see p. 315), the 
Imperial Chief Inquisitor; we shall not be surprised then presently 
to see that the flames of rebellion first broke forth from these 
very headquarters of official massacre. And thus, Kao Tsung 
crowned the great work of persecution, so zealously pursued 
throughout his reign, by an act of which no less than six pro- 
vinces were to reap the purifying fruits ! Therewith he achieved 
one of the chief objects of his life, a task tne fulfilment of 
which he had pursued in a way which, to use his own words, 
even Confudhs could not have improved upon (p. 302). He ab- 
dicated in the following year in favour of his son Jen Toung 
and then lived till 1799, the third day of the Chinese 
year (7 Febr.). The successor would then have to finish the-father’s 
horrible work to its full extent. He would have to send forth hi* 
military hordes te ’devastate and partly murder out those un- 
fortunate provinces, soaking the soil in human blood; he would 
have to empty his treasuries to the very bottom, and — to pass 
his days to the last in constant fear and trembling of those 
dangerous religions. Against these he would, as a natural con- 
sequence, rage with measures characterizing him, if possible, as 
a still more bloody prince than his father had been. 

The Imperial decrees and documents unanimously attribute the 
outbreak of the rebellion to the heresy-crusades; but far from 
them to cast blame upon the crusaders! For are not the persecu- 
tions the defences of the Contucian-State and its political and 
ethical constitution, and therefore as natural, necessary and sacred 
as this constitution itself) Heresy, which provokes persecution', 
is alone to blame for the streams of blood the persecutors shed, 
for the converting of thriving, populous provinces into deserts; 
threefold blame to heresy for the at minable crime that in those 
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terrible imes it stood in arms against the ruling powers who 
attacked it! We know these arguments. 

In the last year of Kao Tsung’s reign, thus Wei Yuen writes 
iu the preamble of his description of this religious insurrection, 
the dynasty was .at the apogee of its glory. A larger number of 
foreign regions had been subjected than during 'the Khang hi 
period, and nowhere had the peace been disturbed, except by the 
Miao~tsz$ in Kweicheu and Hunan. But in the next year (1796) the 
rebellion of sectaries broke out in Hupeh and Sz8-ch c weu, and 
spread over Honan, Shensi and Kansuh. At that time a comet 
appeared in the west, with a tail several fathoms in length; the 
year passed away before it disappeared, and lo, the struggle of 
the Government armies in the five provinces became long, and 
lasted into the seventh year, after which it took them two more 
years effectually to clear the country of the reipainaers of the 
rebels. Over ten thousand times a myriad of ^oldpieces were 
spent on victuals for the armies, a larger amount than had 
been spent upon the conquest of Ili and Kin*ch c wen major and 
minor *. 

‘Members of the White Lotus religion, people hostile to the 
‘Government, professed to bring relief of disease and to abstain 
“from forbidden food, and also they pretended to make sacred 
‘writings and incantations. With all this they misled the crowd, 
‘but gathered wealth for themselves; and Liu Sung from Ngan- 
‘hwui placed himself at their head. In the 40th year of the 
“Knien lung period (1775) this man was arrested on the discovery 
‘of a heretical sect at Luh-yih in Honan *, and exiled to Kansuh, 
'■ ‘but he charged two members of his crew, Liu Chi-hieh and Sung 
•Chi-ts'ing, with the further promulgation of that religion and 
‘the enlisting of disciples. Their faction having gradually in- 
creased everywhere in SzS-ch'wen , Shensi and Hupeh, they 
‘conspired to disturb the peace. A critical turn in the kalpa, 
‘so the leaders taught, was about to come; and they took 
*a fellow sectary, a son of the Wang tribe in Lnh-yih, called 
‘Fah-sheng, and declared him to be a member of the Chu tribe 


1 Tho land of Kin-ch'wen ^ )|| or tbe Gold-riteriand is the Tibetan frontier 
country of Ynnnan and SttahSten. In 1747 expeditions against it were undertaken 
upder Chang Kwang-sxft (see p. 379), appointed as Viceroy of these two provinces for 
that purpose; they terminated its subjugation in 1749. In 1771 a rebellion broke 
out there, which necessitated fresh campaigns, opened in the spring of the following 
year under the command of the fiimous 0 Kwei, the hero of the Mohammedan war 
in Kansuh ; hot they were not brought to a satisfactory issue until 1770. 

3 See tbe sketch-map on pope 398. 
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“and a descendant of the Ming-dynasty ; and in this way they 
“fanned the agitation among the unsteady populace . 

“But in the 58th year of the Khien lung period (1798) 

' “the matter got wind. Again arrestations were performed, ana 
“each culprit, underwent hi? punishment; but on account of his 
“tender age Wang Fah-shejg was exempted from the penalty of 
“death, and exiled to the New Frontier Province. Liu Chi-hieh 
“escaped; he was traced that same year in Fu-keu (in Honan), 
“but not caught. Then followed Imperial orders for the institution 
“of searches for him on a large scale in the departments and 
“districts. The authorities executed these in a wrong way; they 
“ransacked every house, and the policemen and lictors availed 
“themselves of this opportunity to commit cruel iniquities; ar 1 
‘Shang Tan-khwei, Prefect of Wu-ch c ang, as soon as he received 
“the proclamations, caugnt raanv thousands in the nets; the same 
“happened in King-cheu and in I-ch c ang. The wealthy who were 
“ruined (by extorsion), and the poor who incurred death, could not be 
‘numbered. At that time the people in SzS-ch'wen, Hunan, Kwang- 
"tung, Kwangsi, and Kweicheu rose, the army being i xhausted 
“with fighting against the Miao-tszg. And the rigorous prohibitions 
“against the private fabrication of salt and cast metal goods 
‘having deprived many indigent people of their livelihood, now 
“increased the hatred against the mandarins. People harbouring 
“rebellious thoughts utilized this state of affairs to fan the fire 
“of deception. Then the catastroph broke out in King-cheu and 
“Siang-yang, as also in the department of Tah (Sui-ting, iu 
“SzS-ch'wen); it rapidly spread over Shensi, and — the rebellion 
“raged \ 
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. “In the first month (of 1796), in Ki-ki&ng and I-tu, belonging 
•to the King-cheu department in Hupeh, Nieh Kieh-jen, Chang- 
•Chipg-om and others rose in rebellion. The districts of Chttag- 
*loh end Ch'ang-.y^ng, in I-ch‘ang, joined them. In the second 
•month the rebel* in Tung-hu, Tang-yang and Yuen-ngan also 

•rose, apd Lin Chi-hwa took (the city of) Tang-yang” ’ 

According |to a decree of the 8rd day of the third month 
(April 11) 1796 (Sh. h. 17), the whole western half of Hapeh 
containing the departments Siang-yang, King-chea , Y un-yang 
and l-ch c ang ||, was then in full rebellion, and 
Pih Yuen, the Viceroy, had sent thither about ten thousand Manchu 
and Chinese troops, drawn from his own provinces and from Honan 
and Shensi. How these forces raged, may be gathered to some extent 
from an Imperial decree of the 28rd day of the following month 
(30th May), in which we find also explicitly stated that the sectaries 
had the upper hand in the insurrection : *By order of the Very 
•Highest Emperor (the abdicated Emperor) We give this decree 
•to Our Chancery. The rebellious people of Hupeh Bwarm together 
•and disturb the peace; for, after having used their heretical 
•religion as means and pretence to fan the fire of seduction and 
“to unite together, they now give themselves to incendiarism and 
•pillage, in order to force the people, half unwilling to rebel, 
•to side with them. With a view to this state of matters, We 
•already have issued decrees ordering the Qenerals leading Our 
•armies thither, as also the Viceroy and the Provincial Governor, 
•to issue pr tarnations, to the effect that they who timely desert 
•the rebel forces shall altogether be exempt from punishment. 
•We now take into due consideration that fighting and slaughter 
•are doing their work everywhere; that the insurgents are 
•astir by thousands, and that they and their partisans do not 
•decrease; but in spite of all this, there are feelings in Our heart 
•which cannot ‘tolerate that those who have joined the rebels, 
•or are on good terms with them, should altogether be put to 
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"death wherever Uur armies arrive. Those Generals, Viceroys and 
"Governors shall therefore to the ultimate end, by means of procla- 
mations, publish everywhere Our will that all those who made 
"common cause with the insurgents or joined them — whether 
"or not they became rebels by being compelled by the insurgents 
"to side with them, or by listening to instigation and misleading — 
"shall be left unpunished if they desert them; while, similarly, 
"they who hitherto, for knowing no better, professed a heretical 
"religion, but timely coming to their senses abandon that religion 
"of their own free will, shall also altogether be exempt from the 
"pain of death. And if any insurgent has a chance of beheading 
"or capturing a leader of the rebels, and delivers up his head 
"or the man, he shall not only be exempt from prosecution for 
"having joined the rebels, but over and above be richly rewarded. 
"By all such measures I hope to realize, in the midst of chas- 
"tisement and slaughter, the benefits bestowed by the love which 
"Supreme Heaven cherishes for all that lives 1 ’ *. 

It deserves our notice that the emperor thus promises ordinary 
rebels a total pardon, but grants to the sectaries no more than 
exemption from tbe penalty of death. Evidently, in his august 
eye, Sectarianism was worse than rebellion, that is to say, the 
virtual cause of it, its bouI and spirit, tbe demon of revolt 
himself. Identification of insurrection with heresy is, indeed, 
constantly sustained throughout the edicts. These usually denote 
the rebels by the terms kiao fei and si6 fei 3XH. 

"sectarian or heretical rebels 11 . 
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Notwithstanding the specious Imperial promises of mercy, grace 
and pardpn, sagely combined with awe-inspiring slaughter on an 
enormous scale, the revolt continued to spread rapidly. According 
to a decree of the 9th of the fourth month (16th May), King Ngan 
*#• the Governor of Honan, reported to the Emperor that it 
had passed over to his province, and was raging in the Teng 
and Sin-yd j^rSf region, bordering on Siang-yang, and that 
his forces were too weak to make head against it ( Sh . A. 17). In 
the tenth month (ibid.), Ting Shen H > the Viceroy of Sz6- 

ch wen, had to send the Job's message that Tah |£, a depart- 
ment of that province, bordering on Hupeh, had been roused into 
open rebellion by over a thousand sectaries. Simultaneously the 
insurrection moved to Shensi province, and threatened its capital 
Si-ngan. About the middle of 1797 it raged especially in the 
districts along the YangtszB in north-eastern Sz8-ch c wen, and, as 
appears from the decrees, the insurgents then bad again invaded 
west Hupeh, which their armies had left for a time. However 
much it revolts against Our humane feelings, thus His Majesty 
repeatedly decrees — all they who make common cause with the 
rebels or join them, must be put to death, and only those who 
pass over to the Imperial armies shall be spared. We may imagine 
the state of things and the fate of the people in the districts 
where these armies raged ! 

Chief commander of the insurgents was one Tao Chi-fu mz 
^ , and also a woman born of the Wang 3E tribe, wife of one 
Ts'i Lin and hence mostly called Ts'i Wang. However 

strange it seems to read of Chinese Amazons, the decrees compel 
us this time to believe in their Ireality ; their presence among the 
rebels surely proves that the holy war against the arch-persecutor 
was being waged with a high spirit of self-sacrifice, extreme ex- 
asperation, despair, and scorn of death. Amongst the chief com- 
manders of the Imperialists we find our two acquaintances Ming Liang 
and Fnh King. The insurrection gained strength through the fact 
that Hie Miao-tszB had risen in rebellion and kept fully engaged 
the military forces in Kweicheu, Hunan, and Kwangsi; but in 
the autumn of 1797 they were subdued, and more troops could 
now be opposed to the religions insurgents. At the same time 
tresh Manchu hordes from Kirin were sent to the scene of war, 
to help in the performance of. the work of " purification", a nice 
expression in common use with the Chinese Government to denote 
slaughter and extermination. Lett Pao, till then Viceroy of Kwei- 
cheu and Yunnan, was now maije Viceroy of Hukwang, and al 
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the same time com rnander-iii -chief of the military forces in 
SzB-eh'wen. We know he had earned his spurs as persecutor 
long ago; we may be sure he acquitted himself of his new and 
grander task with no less energy and devotion. Wei Tuen in 
the Shing ki describes the campaign and carnage of that 
year with great diffusiveness ; over and over again he mentions 
butchering of rebels by thousands. They had four armies in the 
field, and naturally the Imperialists sustained many defeats. But 
they too suffered great losses. We read e. g. that in the sixth 
month Sun Shi-fuDg was defeated and slain , * the head of 
sects in Sz8-ch c wen, of whom Wang San-hwai and other com- 
manders all were the pupils'’ 

In the beginning of 1798 Ming Liang had to inform the Throne 
of the fact that the rebel Kao Kifln-teh ^ fjgi had invaded 
Han-chung , the south-western department of Shensi. Female 
rebels on horseback ( |$ ) accompanied him thither, many 
hundreds strong, presumably forming part of the army of the 
woman Ts 4 i Wang (Sh. h. 17). The south-east of Shensi, as Wei Yuen 
explains, was also overrun by the troops of that Amazon and 
of Yao Chi-fu; but they sustained there a grievous defeat in 
the district of Shau-yang (Jj fH, against Ming Liang and his 
fellow-commander Teh Leng-tfai «»*• This discomfiture was 
followed by several others in which the two insurgent chiefs lost 
their lives. Nevertheless Kao Kiftn-teh held out in Shensi, although, 
according to official reports, he too was frequently worsted with 
slaughter of his people by thousands. In SzS-ch'wen the rebels 
also stood their ground, especially under Wang San-hwai and 
Ling Tien-1 ah ^ jj$. They were divided there in a so-called 
white, a yellow, a light blue, and a deep blue army. They more 
and more concentrated in this province, and in the seventh month 
a decree informs us (Sh, h. 17) that their forces for the greater 
part were operating there. In that month Wang San-hwai sur- 
rendered to I Mien & $$, the Viceroy of Shensi and Kansuh, 
and was sent up to Peking. 

As stated, the abdicated emperor breathed his last ou the third 
day of the following year, 1799. Consequent on this event, Jen 
Tsung issued a decree to his Generals, Viceroys and Governors 
in the revolted provinces. He points out how his father, whenever 
rebellions arose like that of Wang Lun, or of the Moslems in 
Kansuh. was wont to crush them with overwhelming military 
power in a comparatively short time, and that he was worried 
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much by the present insurrection remaining so long unsubdued ; and 
that which annoys a father, his son’s filial, affectionate heart cannot 
possibly brook. “Each day”, thus the emperor complains, ‘that 
"passes by without seeing these sectarian rebels pacified, burdens 
‘me with reproach for unfilial conduct during a whole day” ( jp* 
B-H *?,««!- B £*#£*»;>■ The decree there- 
fore urges every man to do his utmost in * annihilatin g the 
rebels” ($( j$) 1 — a broad hint to murder »ud destroy at random, 
and spare nothing and nobody! 

Yet shortly after, a new decree appears, purporting to promote 
the close of the revolt by a snow of clemency. ‘At the com- 
‘mencement of the rebellion of the sectaries”, thus writes Wei Yuen, 
'the authorities were generally accused of forcing the people to 
‘rebel, and Wang San-hwai, when he was brought a prisoner to 
‘Peking and the emperor had him examined by the Council of 
‘State, had made a similar statement. When the emperor heard 
‘this, he was displeased, and decreed that the executions should 
•be delayed for a while” *. In that decree he states that the 
sectarian rebels forced the people to join them, and, whenever it 
came to a collision with the Imperial troops, placed these poor 
men in the front, after cutting off their cues, in proof that they 
had cast off the allegiance with the Manchu dynasty, and after 
imprinting on their faces the three characters denoting the White 
Lotus religion. To desert to the Imperialists was thus equivalent 
for them to throwing themselves alive into the jaws of death. Such 
scandalous proceeding also arouses His Majesty’s indignation. Sr ch 
people, when they rim over to our side, thus he ordains, shall no 
longer be put to death, as this can only be to the interest of the 
rebels. A decree of the' ninth day of the tenth month (6 Nov.) 
contains a renewal of these orders (Sh. A. 18). 

According to a decree of the 18th of the first month (18 Febr.) 
1799 (Sh. h. 18), two insurgent chiefs, called Jen Wen-ch'eu || 
m and Lo Khi-ts'ing had then fallen into the hands 

of the Imperialists — state-enemies of so great significance that 
the emperor, gratefully looking up to Highest Heaven and the 
manes of his departed father to whom he owed thi3 good fortune, 
commanded that the head of the former should be exhibited 


4 Shmg «m ki, chap. 9, IV. 
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successively in all the places which his bands had phinged into 
woe, for the oomfort of the loyal and as a warning to traitors 
and rioters. He ordered besides that Jen Wen-chin’s son should 
be cat to pieces, and he blazoned about that now the fortunes 
of war had decidedly turned in favour of his armies. But, in spite 
of these* cries of triumph, real success seems to have as yet been 
slight. For by decree of the 14th of the second month (19 March) 
the nation was informed that the rebels from Shensi had actually 
tried to invade Kansuh, but with little Buccess, while at the same 
time in Sz8-ch c wen they stood their . ground, although — always 
according to official reports — they sustained there several bloody 
defeats. From his high throne the Son of Heaven over and again 
commanded “on no account to neglect to butcher those heretic 
rebels” H )• One of their principal leaders in 

SzB-chSven was, besides Ling THen-luh already mentioned, one 
SO T’ien-tehffc^gglfc. Again for this year we cannot tire 
our readers with a dry sketch of the warfare and an enumeration 
of the battles lost and won. Suffice it to state, that the inability 
of the Imperial generals to master the rebellion was manifest from 
the feet that several of them incurred disgrace and were deposed 
from their dignities. Such was the case with Ming Liang; he was 
replaced by Na Ten-ch‘ing 0R $ Jjjfc , of whom we shall much hear 
afterwards. 

In Shensi the rebels sustained a serious loss: in foggy weather 
they were surprised by Teh Leng-t c ai, who captured their chief 
commander Kao Kifln-teh (Shiny wu ki). This man, as we have 
seen, played a conspicuous part in the revolt. So, to enhance the 
glory of the Imperial armies, he was sent up to Peking, as had 
been done with Wang San-bwai, Lo Khi-tslng, and many other 
captives of importance, to be examined and tried by the Council 
of State and the Board of Punishment, or even by the emperor 
in person, and to be cut to pieces in honour of the dynasty. 
Among the Shiny hiun we find a remarkable decree regarding that 
Kao Kifln-teh, dated the 15th of the twelfth month (10 Jan. 1800), 
of the following tenor: 

•The emperor decrees as follows to the Chancery: — The Expec- 
tant prefect Na Ting yesterday arrived in Peking, to deliver two 
* sectarian rebel chiefs, Kao Kifln-teh and Kao ChHng-kieh. He 
•reports that the former was seized on the journey with such 
•fear that he refused to eat or drink. Then the Prefect befooled 
•him, telling him that, on his arrival in the capital, he could sue 
•for pasdon, and would then be set at liberty and sent back to 
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“Szfc-ch'wen and Shensi, to take part in the fighting on the side 
•of the Imperial troops. This prospect cheered him again, and 
•along the route at every halt and Station he asked people for 
•money, and thus collected more than five hundred taels of 
•silver. His small change he distributed amongst the nen who 
•carried him, and the remainder he promised to lay up for the 
•maintenance of the troops as soon as he, after his release, should 
“have returned to their camps. 

•The fact that this Kao Kiiln- teh, deserving the severest punish- 
ment which is set on rebellion? immediately pinned his implicit 
“faith to this make-belief of the mandarin escorting him, without 
•having the slightest doubt as to its verity, surely proves that 
-ignorance and stupidity had reached the climax in him. It was 
“that Prefect’s duty to see that he did not die of hunger, and 
“there was nothing unsuitable in the fact that money was given 
“him ; but that this man did not at all understand that he positively 
“had deserved death by his crime, prompts us to declare that 
“even the lowest stupidity was not banished out of him. And 
“this leads Us to think that the reason why the ignorant lower 
•class people bring upon themselves prosecutions on account of 
•flocking together for conspiration and revolt, is that they do 
•not know the laws 1 ; and this ignorance is a consequence of the 
“inability of the Prefects to improve and guide them in ordinary 
“times of peace" *. Then follows the command that on all days 
of the new moon and of the full moon those officers shall have 
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to read to the people the Sage Edict, that wonderful universal 
remedy against heresy and rebellion. 

To be sure, we all fully share the emperor’s astonishment at 
this childish simplicity of a rebel believing in mercy anil grace 
from Confucian tyrants! And such a simpleton stood for some 
years at the head of undisciplined farmers and townspeople who 
checkmated celebrated generals and their overpowering legions 
collected from Canton to Tibet, from Kirin and Heh-lung-kiang 
to Kashgar! Perhaps the frightful prospect of the fate awaiting 
him had turned him silly, but this trifle was of course overlooked 
by the august author of that decree, whose Confucianly schooled 
mind forthwith settled upon his grandratuer’s Sage Edict, which 
had this time missed its magical effect in preventing rebellion, 
having, alas, not often enough been read aloud in public! May 
we go ao hr as to see in this episode a trick played by 
the Generals upon their Imperial master? Did they present mm 
with an idiot picked up somewhere, with a straw man instead 
of the real Kao Kiftn-teh? With interest we hear of the liberal 
support tendered to this wretch on his way to doom. May we 
infer from it that the sectaries had on the highroads an organized 
system of helping and comforting their brethren in need ? Or were 
they simply living there in great numbers, as in all parts of 
the empire? 

The year 1800 opened auspiciously for the Imperial armies. In 
the second month the insurgents sustained a series of momentous 
defeats through the strategy of Teh Leng-t'ai, mainly in the south 
of the department Lung-ngan which shows that they stood 

in Szg-ch'wen no less than eight degrees west of the region where 
the rebellion broke out. Simultaneously, Na Yen-ch'ing cut off 
the way to the south to the rebels operating in Kansuli, which 
had the good effect that their divisions in SzS-ch c wen were con- 
fined in the northern districts of this province, and in the 
adjacent parts of Hupeh and Shensi. This greatly facilitated 
their being attacked and gradually destroyed by Leh Pao, the 
high Commander in 8zS-ch c wen. Tbe emperor thus seeing the end 
of the war draw near, forthwith journeyed to the mausolea of 
his father and grandfather, there to announce the happy news 
and offer thankgiving to their manes 

It seems quite natural that, while the endless war thus raged, 
the persecution of the sects for the maintenance of peace was 
carried on by the Authorities with unrelenting diligence in the 

1 See the decree of the 10th uf the third mouth, in the Shtna hiun , 18. 
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districts where as yet no rebels had made their appearance. The 
mandarins in this evidently proceeded so extravagantly, that the 
emperor deemed it necessary to interfere, lest matters might go 
from bad to worse. It has been proved, he wrote in an edict of 
the 6th of the fifth month (June 26), iuserted in the 18th chapter 
of the Shmg hiun, that the Prefects in their searches for heretics 
land in their persecutions generally allow themselves to be guided 
by hearsay and gossip from the street, so that even simple 
worshippers of Buddha, and people merely believing in .persons 
possessed by spirits, are pointed out and persecuted as sectaries. 
Proclamations shall be posted up everywhere, to inform the people 
'that they who by mistake became sectaries shall, as soon as 
'they entirely change their minds and repent, be considered as 
•loyal subjects, and not be punished at all for what they did before” '. 
No orders then to suspend, even for own safety’s sake, this rebel- 
lion-breeding persecution 1 No, the Confuciau state-principle shall be 
maintained tooth and nail ! Only not every heretic shall be slashed 
with the knives or otherwise punished as a thorough rebel: the 
Renegades must be spared. 

I The organization of the insurgents remained broken. They were 
driven into Kansuh as far as Min m and Ts'in and for 
months together their scattered divisions were hunted after in 
the three provinces by Teh Leng-t'ai and Na Yen-ch'ing, sustained 
by Khoh-leh-ting-pao who from the outset had also 

been in the field against them. They were slaughtered by myriads. 
It was a pacification in the true Chinese sense: a destruction of 
human life on the largest scale imaginable. Consequent on this 
change in the staO of matters, Liu Chi-hieh, the sectarian leader 
already chased during the great persecution which caused the 
rebellion to break out (see p. 355), fell into the hands of his 
pursuers. According to a decree of the 15th of the eighth month 
(3rd Oct.) he was captured in Honan, sent up to Peking, and 
examined for several days by the Council, of State and the Board 
of Punishments. Of course he suffered the lingering death by the 
knives. This severest of all punishments, the emperor proclaimed 
in this same decree (Sh. h. 98), was not at all inflicted upon 
.him in his capacity of general leader of the White Lotus Sect; 
no, by no means; but, besides the crime of raising money for 
his enterprises, he had committed other damnable things. Realizing 
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that the simple levying of contributions would not enable him 
speedily enough to execute his rebellious designs, he had bribed 
a certain Wang Siang-hi 3: "H $ to pass for a Niu-pah, and 
had set up this person for a descendant of the Chu family (see p. 351 
and foil.); moreover, he had prevailed upon Liu SzB-’rh, the son 
of Liu Sung (p. 355), to play the part of an incarnated Maitreya 
who was to support that Niu-pah in his endeavours to make the 
people rise. If t hese confessions, extorted by means of the instruments 
of torture from an old man doomed to die, give the truth, then 
for Sure the Lotus religion was a hotbed of conspiracy, with a 
pretender or rival emperor ready at band. But can we on this 
ground take that sect for a merely political confederacy with 
revolutionary designs? Certainly not; besides, the same Imperial 
decree itself forbids it. Indeed, after having declared pathetically 
that, whereas his holy ancestry had so largely bestowed bene- 
volence upon the material bodies of mankind, it truly was a 
crime of the most abominable kind for this Liu Chi-hieh to come 
out with a pseudo-descendant of the previous dynasty, therewith 
to enflamc the ignorant people — the Son of Heaven continues 
in the following words: 

“When (in 1794, see p. 354) Liu Sung and Sung Chi-ts c ing were 
“arrested, and their prosecution was opened, Liu Chi-hieh, on 
“hearing this in Fu-keu, took to flight. Our deceased Imperial 
“Father then repeatedly issued severe orders to every province to 
“seek and arrest him, for as Liu Chi-hieh belonged to the worst 
“of rebellion-brewers, it was of the utmost necessity to catch 
“him as soon as possible. So, at the outset, all this did by no 
‘means occur because he had propagated the White Lotus religion. 
“Then the Prefects in the various provinces missed the capacity 
‘ to realize. the wise ideas and intentions of my departed Father; 
“the search after heretical sects and the arrests were made pretexts 
“to ransack the country in all directions, and the Tamen people 
“and police were left a free hand to extort and vex nil around 
“in every way they pleased. They did no more distinguish between 
“sectaries and non-sectaries, but only between people who gave 
“them money or not; and so they induced the exasperated people 
“both openly and in secret to make common cause with the sectaries. 
“Persons to whom the treatment professedly had became intolerable, 
“were employed by them to raise a confused, cankering spirit 
“of agitation, which came to an outburst in Siang-yang, and spread 
‘ over Szft-cb'wen aud Shensi ; and now warfare and executions have 
“been going on for five years, and still We seek for the means to 
“make an end of the matter. It has been found to be true that for 
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‘several years Liu Chi-hieh was travelling or in hiding in the 
‘district of Sin-yd, in the department Teng (in Honan), without 
‘one of the Prefects showing himself capable of discovering him. 
‘This is evidence that in seeking and arresting heretical sects it 
‘is the great rule that innocent people are dragged into trouble* 
‘while chief culprits guilty of actual- rebellion and opposition 
‘are allowed for years together to slip through the meshes of 
“the net \ 

“Now as regards the so-called White Lotus religion, its origin 
‘is in the for past. The sacred writings recited by Liu Chi-bfeh 
‘had no other tendency than io admonish humanity to do what 
‘is good, and there was not one letter therein relating to rebellion 
‘or opposition. The crime of Liu Chi-hieh, for which he ha3 been 
‘cut into pieces of an inch at the stake, consisted in that he 
‘employed a so-called Niu-pah to secretly form rebellious con- 
spiracies; the punishment was caused by his own sins, and 
‘had nothing to do with the White Lotus sect. Confucians reciting 
‘and learning the books of Confucius and Mencius, and thus 
‘professing the orthodox doctrine, might fare in the same way. 
‘And if there are among the insurgents now harassing Szg- 
“ch'wen, Ch'u (Hukwang), Shensi and Hansuh, one or two civil 
‘or military Confucian literati who took their side, would it be 
‘right to blame the Confucians in general for this, make it into 
‘a grievance against their class, and despise them ? They who 
“profess the White Lotus religion, and fast, or recite religious 
“writings, differ at bottom in nothing from the peaceful population; 
‘may one then, because there was a Liu Chi-hieh amongst them, 
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‘designate all the members of that religion as a band of rebels, 
‘and institute stringent search ana measures against them f" — 
After a few more reflections of no importance to our subject, 
the edict terminates with a general warning to the authorities 
to leave the White Lotus religionists in peace, unless they should 
hold meotings for. mutual stimulation; yea even the friends and 
adherents of Liu Chi-hieh, who had hidden him for so many 
years, they shall leave alone. 

Four days later this decree was followed by another or similar 
tendency (Sh. h. 8), and containing the same frank statement 
as to the only main cause of the rebellion : religious persecution. 
It gives moreover an exposition of the logic constraining the 
emperor to such persecution, a logic with, whieh we are in the 
main familiar, but which it is nevertheless interesting to read 
in a state-document produced by the supreme heretic-hnntcr himself: 

‘Reverently we have found in the Authentic Register of Decrees 
“of the sixth year of the Khien lung period (1741), that then 
“an Imperial edict was received, to the effect that, for the ruling 
“of regions where as yet no rebellion against the Government 
“has arisen, and for the protection of a realm where the Govern- 
ment is not yet in danger, it is necesssary to make the manners 
“and customs and the human mind the first and chief objects of 
“care. For where the human mind is orthodox (ching), there 
“the manners and customs are pure, and ad a consequence the 
“Imperial Government possesses integrity and wisdom, in conse- 
quence of which a long existence is ensured to the dynasty. 
“This sage edict, so glorious and brilliant, truly is a political 
“standard rule lor myriads of generations 2 ). 
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“My deceased father inherited from three Imperial reigns (of Shi 
xsu, Shing Tsu, and Shi Tsung) an heirloom in which double 
“harmony and multiple concord prevailed. Under his rule all the 
“land between the seas and the canopy of heaven enjoyed rest 
“and peace; the main principles of polity directed his com- 
mands; and yet, careful and reverend from morning till evening, 
“he tried to make his good rul6 still more predominant, and to 
“render the prevailing rest still more tranquil, with more than 
“threefold devotion applying himself to the first and chief objects 
“of care: the manners and customs, and the human mind. *ud 
“when I had reverently received from Him the Great Heirloom, 
I diligently sought for His principles to rule the nation, and 
had but one fear, namely not to attain this object. Reverently 
“looking up to Him, I received His les9ons and inherited His 
“ardent zeal; but' from morning till evening T. live in fears, 
“especially because the human minds have more and more become 
“unlike those of antiquity, and the manners and customs day by 
“day rapidly disappear, aud from day to day degenerate. Could 
“I ever venture to neglect to bear respectfully ia my mind the 
“polity of my Predecessors, and often to meditate upon Their 
“method of im proving the people and perfecting the customs ? 1 

“Now the improving the people and* perfecting their mann ers 
“and customs surely demands that before all things they are 
“prevented from being misled by heresies (si 6) and thus made 
“to move together in the path of orthodoxy (cLing); only wnen 
“this has been done can their improvement by doctrine take 
“effect. The doctrine of Confucius is the most worthy, the most 
“august for ten thousand generations. Beside this, others exist, 
“like those coining forth from Buddhism and Taoism, which, though 
“not orthodox, have since the Han and the T c ang dynasties up 
“to our time not been completely scoured away with sand. But 
“by their special dress and ceremonial attire, and because they 
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"live under abbots, these votaries are a separate class of people, 
"so that if there are among them disturbers of the peace or enemies 
"of the Government, these can forthwith and easily be prosecuted or 
“found out. But as to the members of that so-called White Lotus 
"religion of these later ages* they do not distinguish themselves 
"from ordinary people by separate dwellings, nor by a particular 
"dress, and so there is no means to sift from each other the 
"local heterogeneous elements- among these religionists and non- 
•religioni8ts living together in the same house. Hence, when 
"mandarins have to do with, w heretical religion, they as a rule 
"make their searches and Arrests quite at random; besides, over 
"and' again they avail ' themselves of such occasions to extort, 
“money, without asking whether they have to do with members 
“of the religion or with non-members — it is only bribes they 
"seek. And, what is worst of all — while ignorant country 
"people who cannot even read a single letter, are thus arbitrarily 
"and at random arrested on the charge of heretical rebellion, 
"the real sectaries and makers of proselytes are allowed to go 
"free, and remain untried. The bad weeds were, not separated 
"from the loyal elements; they provoked disorder, and — Our 
"babes brandished the weapons and were slaughtered and captured 
"in meres and ponds for several years; and to this day they 
"are not pacified 1 

Who, on reading this public confession of the emperor before 
his whole realm and people, can now entertain a shade of doubt 
as to this rebellion being a religious rebellion provoked by intolerable 
persecution of sects, the doom of which both holy dogma and 
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ancestral example imperiously imposed upon the emperor? Never- 
theless, this virtuous son of Heaven and of a sanguinary father 
washes his hands : it is, he swears, not he who unchained rebellion, 
war, and slaughter, but the arrogant, rapacious mandarinate and 
yamen*rabble did it. Also the sacred state-dogma, which year 
by year let loose this pack of ravenous wolves amongst the poor 
people, was quite innocent. Would that dogma be discarded now, in 
these years of fire and blood, which exposed its terrible character 
in all its nudity, and showed how much it was apt to shake the 
throne and the dynasty? By no means. Not even the idea could 
occur to the emperor, for, like everything preached, by Confucius 
and his school, that dogma was to prevail "for a myriad of 
generations 1 ’. Let us now for a few moments more listen to the 
self-excuses and tattling of this sanguinary autocrat: 

‘The truth is, that Liu Sung, Sung Chi-ts'ing and Liu Chi-hieh 
••were tracked and arrested merely because they harboured rebellious 
‘intentions in secret, but not by any means on account of the 
‘White Lotus religion. The reasons which led to the prosecution 
‘of Liu Chi-hieh have in these days been published within the 
‘capital and abroad; besides, in an essay written by Myself and 
‘entitled: Discourse on Heretical Religions *, 1 have made known 
‘that sectaries respecting authority and obeying the laws must 
‘not be searched out and arrested, but that they shall be 
‘punished and prosecuted if they hold meetings and violate the 
‘laws. The point of issue therefore is that such ignorant people, 
‘as long as they conduct themselves peacefully and perform 
‘their duties, must not be sought for with too much zeal; but 
‘from the outset I have refused to allow that White Lotus religion 
‘to exist, lest the ignorant hurry headlong into beguilement 
“every day. When the study of orthodoxy makes its light shine 
‘clear and bright, the sideways (or left Tao) are of themselves 
‘closed. The movement of reformation by study (of orthodoxy) 
‘must in the first instance proceed from the Emperor. Therefore 
‘my daily untiring devotion is directed upon a diligent searcri 
‘for good principles of government; therefore also my only 
‘aspiration is to make my Court orthodox (ching), in order that 
‘the mandarins also may become so, and through the orthodoxy 
‘of the mandarins my myriads of subjects likewise”*). 


i A translation of this doeumsnt is inserted at the end of this Chapter, page 878. 
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Thus Jen Tsung, “the Humane 1 ’, weary of the campaigns against 
hiB own people whom persecution and slaughter had driven to 
despair, throws to his “babes”, that he so fatherly loves, a dry bone 
of religious liberty : — henceforth they need no more be absolutely 
sure to be thrown into his dungeons for their religious convictions, 
tortured, beheaded, strangled, cut to pieces, scourged and exiled, 
provided only they abstain from holding religious meetings and 
forming religious corporations. Whether this double condition could 
be fulfilled by the people without destroying their religion, religion 
in general being hardly consistent with absence of edifying con- 
gregations, the august statesman, whose political sagacity was 
all from Confucius, was, of course, not able to take this into his 
account. Every line of his two decrees was intended, but, for sure, 
not calculated, to rock the rebels to sleep; such lullaby could 
hardly take effect upon a people which for generations had had 
ample opportunity to experience what Chinese religious liberty 
was woith, and now stood in arms against a tyranny which had 
slaughtered their wives and children already by myriads, and 
made their homes and fields one boundless waste. Not as head 
of their religion, they ore told, was Liu Cbi-hieh chased as a 
wild brute for years, imprisoned, tortured, slashed; nothing ol 
the sort. It was only iu his capacity of robel. Behold this Son 
of Heaven, wading in human blood, who, at the end of his wits 
and seeing the bottom of his treasuries, excuses himself before 
his people with such loathsome hypocrisy! 

The resistance and tenacity displayed by the rebels, the myriads 
fighting on their side, and — as we read in many edicts relating 
to the military operations, and on almost every page of Wei 
Yuen’s account — the masses slaughtered by the Imperialist in 
numerous encounters and battles, this all tends to prove that the 
sects counted their members amongst the people in immense 
numbers. Were perchance almost all the people sectaries? The 
heretics may have forced thousands of non-heretics to fight on 
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their side, as from time to time the decrees proclaim — but the 
kernel of the insurrection was unquestionably .formed by themselves. 
We may also admit that the various religious fraternities joined 
under the same banners against the common oppressor, although 
nowhere in the edicts or the Shing wu hi do we find them mentioned 
separately. The term White Lotus comprised them all. In Liu 
Chi-hieh we certainly have a person of considerable account 
This bite noire of the supreme Government and its satraps, una- 
nimously decried as the soul and spirit of the rebellion, apparently 
was a pontiff or hierarch such as Wang Shen. who figured as 
head of the rebellious Lotus sect in the last phase of the Ming- 
dyasty (p. 166). We long for more information about him, but 
the edicts do not give any. He evidently never did ict as a 
warrior. Wei Yuen gives the following account of his arrest. 

' "In the sixth month of the fifth year (1800). the sectarian chieftain 
"Liu Chi-hieh was captured in Honan. At that time, in the district 
“Kiah in the centre of that province (see map p. 352), in the 
"strongholds of the family Tih, a thousand rebels had just then 
"risen; but Wu Hiung-kwang, who was garrisoned in Lu-shi (a 
"district bordering on Shensi), and Ma Hwui-ytl, the Lieutenant 
"Governor of the province, took advantage of a moment that 
"they had perched together like a flight of crows, and attacked 
"and annihilated them. Knowing that Liu Chi-hieh had escaped, 
“they caught him in the district of Yeh (in Nan-yang dep.) The 
“Emperor being informed of the feet, considered that Liu Chi- 
“hieh had founded heretical societies which had spread like 
"poison through five provinces, and for several years had managed 
“to evade the penalty of death; and he issued a special order to 
"the effect that Kao Khi, Vice-President of a Board, and Hing 
"Shang, officer of the Body-guard, should take him post-haste, 
"confined in a cage, to Peking 1 ’ '. 

Neither the great expansion of that most dangerous revolt, nor 
the anxiety that it might spread still further, detained the Govern- 
ment from religious persecution in the provinces where as yet 
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all was quiet. Ho such criminal deviation from the path traced 
out by bis august father, conld cross the emperor's mind, Waread 
for instance, in a.decree of the 21st of the fifth month of the year 
1800 (Sh. A. 08), of the arrest of one Kao Kwan-hien R«Si 
a propagandist in Peking; — since the books of this man and 
his co-religionists, thus the emperor . declares, “mainly contain- 
prayers and chants, it is evident that their offence constitutes 
rebellion' (ft * W *8 « £ ®, 

therefore the accomplices mentioned by him shall be arrested 
and prosecuted, but only such punishments shall be inflicted as 
they deserve, and herewith the suit shall end, lest arrests be made 
of innocent people. In this way peace and rest will be best 
preserved. The first pages of the next chapter will further show 
how the polity of persecution continued its work unhampered 
during the great rebellion. 

And now for a few moments longer we must return to the field 
of war. 

The .fact that Liu Chi-hieh in the period -when the rebellion 
began to flag, could still, in the very heart of Honan, call a thousand 
people to arms, shows that there was yet work of slaughter in 
abundance for the Imperial armies. In proof of the strong cohesion 
of the sects, far and wide, we may quote the fact that they kept 
up their connections even .with their chief Wang Fah-sheng (see 
p. 856), an exile in the heart of Asia. We know this through 
Wei Yuen, who writes: “In the winter of that year (1800), one 
“Chang Ts'tten in Nganhwui. member of a heretical religion, sent 
“his son Chang Hiao-yuen with three co-religionists secretly through 
“the Kia-yuh Pass (in the extreme north-west of Kansuh, map p. 813) 
“to a place of exile in Kashgar, to visit Wang Fah-sheng, the 
“chief of their religion. On his return, Chang Hiao-yuen travelled 
“to SzS-ch'wen (to visit the camps of the rebels 1), and theij for fear 
“of punishment gave himself up to the authorities. By Imperial 
‘order he was sent back to the seat of his family, and with his 
“father received pardon from the penalty of death, in order that 
“rebellious movements might be kept down" \ 

In Shensi the campaign was led by Khoh-leh-ting--pao, in Sz8- 
ob*wen by Teh Leng-tfai and Leh Pao, who, according to official 
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reports, defeated the insurgent over and over again, slaying them 
by thousands. In Hupeh also fighting continued, but apparently 
with little success for the Imperialists, for in the beginning 
of 1801 the emperor felt constrained to entice Sfl THen-teh, 
Wang T*ing-chao 3E & ftB, Fan Jen-kieh an( * still 

other sectarian chiefs to subjection, by promising them high 
rewards, as well as pardon from the penalty of death to all 
others who submitted. Whether these Chinese tactics led to any 
considerable results, we know not, but there are serious reasons 
to doubt it. Indeed we read in Wei- Yuen’s book that in the 
month following, Wang T‘ing-chao was taken prisoner and sent 
in a cage to Peking. On this occasion he showed again how cor* 
rupt he was, by being found in possession of a religious book 
with portraits. And Stt Tien-teh, as Wei Yuen further relates, 
was drowned, or drowned himself, in the fifth month near Liang* 
ho-kheu ppj P , when nis troops were pressed hard by those 
of Teh Leng-t c ai. And Fan Jen-kieh we meet with again as a 
member of the religion of the Old One or Lo Hwai, 

in the third month of 1802, in the function of cashier to an 
insurgent force in Hupeh, which was dispersed in the fifth month 
on the borders of the districts Fang |§ and Chuh-shan -fjr |i| ; on 
this occasion he was drowned in the swollen border stream. In 
the sixth month of that year Khoh-leh-teng-pao could report to 
his lord and master, that in SzS-chVen and Shensi the rebel 
armies were all scattered, and were left to roam about in the 
mountains as a disorganized band. Neither he, nor Teh Leng-t c ai 
would give them any rest, and two months later matters were 
so far advanced that the rebel bands fled whenever the Imperialists 
came in sight, and did not take a firm stand anywhere again. 
Then Wei Yuen has to fill another series of pages with reports of 
wholesale slaughter, and decapitations by thousands. In the tenth 
month Hupeh too was declared clear of rebels, and in the twelfth 
the emperor could proceed to adjudge rewards to the Viceroys of 
SzS-ch'wen, Shensi and Hukwang, viz. Leh Pao, Hwui Ling 
and Wu Hiung-kwang, with the high privilege of carrying yellow 
marks of distinction. Khoh-leh-teng-pao and Teh Leng-t*Bi were 
endowed with the dignity of heu the second grade of nobility, 
hereditary for ever; Leh Pao received the third grade, poh 
and Ming Liang the fifth, nan j|§. The emperor also rejoiced the 
hearts of numerous stars of second magnitude with various marks 
of distinction and honour. He went to announce the joyful news 
of the pacification tp the sonl of his father at his mausoleum, 
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•with a solemn sacrifice, uul he sent emissaries into the four 
provinces now to bring thank-offerings in his name 

to tiie gods of this mountains and rivers. And finally, in all the 
devastated regions, be granted the agriculturists immunity from 
any arrears of ground rent: a magnanimous act which did not 
cost him modi, since the people who might have profited by it 
existed no more. 

The long edict of the 16th of the twelfth month (9 Jan. 1803) 
by which all these blessings and favours were bestowed, is con- 
tained in the 19th chapter of the Shing hiun. It is worth noticing 
that in the preamble of this state-document, which is a short 
discourse on the causes of the rebellion, 'this is boldly stated to 
have been provoked by the religions themselves, because heretics 
beguiled the ignorant crowd under the pretence of offering incense 
and healing the sick, and because they raised contributions. And 
now, although the rebellion was at an end, not so the slaugh- 
tering. The laurelled heroes of yesterday were now converted into 
wholesale executioners. “The three provinces”, Wei yuen writes, 
“were indeed pacified, but the mountainous parts and the frontier 
“lands still sheltered fugitives. An Imperial decree declared, that 
“although the main disease was cured, the boils and sores were 
“not yet healed, so that the chief and sub -Commanders under 
“whom the occupied territory was placed, should not come to 
“the Metropolis too soon; and the generals should .take warning 
“of the precedent of Li Tszg-ch ing of the latter period of the 
“Ming dynasty, who, ‘being completely beaten by the Shensi troops, 
“saved his life in the mountains with hardly more than 18 horsemen, 
“and a year later re-appeared with fresh troops, to rage again 
“on a large scale. Therefore one single rebel left undestroyed, 
“may be quite enough to spread rebellion afresh, like a flood 
“or a creeping plant" *. 

Khoh-leh-teng-pao occupied Si-hiang $$ , in south Shensi, 
thus cutting off the retreat to the north for the rebels in Sz8- 
ch'wen ; Teh Leng-t c ai formed another cordon in Sz6-ch c wen, about 
T c ai-p c ing ^ and Ta-niug ^ in order to prevent the rebels 
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from falling into Hupeh, while Leh Pao With Yang Ytt-chtu: 
^ ^ manoeuvred between the two, to' do the actual butchering. 

The pages in Wei Yuen’s book,, which describe this massacre, are . 
disgusting to read; they are a monotonous enumeration of skirm- 
ishes and carnages, captures and decapitations by hundreds. On 
the 15th of the seventh month (30 Aug. 1803) an Imperial decree 
proclaimed the joyful news that the work of pacification was actu- 
ally accomplished, thanks to the help of Highest Heaven, the 
Imperial ancestors, and the departed Kao Tsung (Sh. A- 19). 

There, ate no means of guessing the number of human lives 
Bwallowed up in these eight years of religious war. Wei Yuen 
declares himself incapable of estimating them, but he is better 
informed about the costs : the Imperial treasuries were light rned by 
twenty thousand myriad ounces of silver. The number of butchered 
rebels, he adds, about which reports were sent in officially to the 
Throne, reaches. a total of several hundred thousand, but no figures 
can possibly be procured for the masses who fell in the Imperial 
ranks, or perished in the five provinces from want, misery, and 
distress. Probably starvation and suicide destroyed almost all 
the aged and weak, the women and children, driven helplessly 
from their devastated homesteads. Is there in the history of the 
world a second example of such destruction of a people by its ruler 
for the sake of a political theory of fanatic orthodoxy 1 Verily, the 
altar of Confucius, on which the Chinese nation is immolated, is the 
bloodiest ever built. And the Powers who never have viewed that 
altar in this light, who never have known its hideous character, 
will they persistently keep it standing, and save the high-priesl , 
officiating thereat from -being dethroned by their victims? 


In conclusion it remains for us to fulfil a promise made on page 
372, and place before our readers the Discourse on Heretical 
Religions (#5 |£), which the emperor shortly after the arrest 

of Liu Chi-hieh, i. e. about the middle of the year 1800, gave to the 
nation as a product of his own brain and hand. We are enabled 
to do so by the Szb-ch'wen fung chi |0J J|| jj§, or “General 
Account of Sz<S-ch c wen”, which in the nineteenth chapter contains 
a reprint of it, amidst many particulars about the revolt. This 
sample of Imperial sagacity and genius contains in fact nothing 
we do not already know, and is only of some value for us for 
confirming in supreme instance the political and ethical theory 
regarding sects and persecutions, developed in so many other 
state documents. 
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• ‘The wise sovereigns of the past cut and wrought the means for 
‘helping them (in rating their .states) out of theTao teh or virtues 
‘and blessing* of the Tap, and oat of benevolence, righteousness, 
‘ceremonies, music, and penal and political measures; and improving 
‘and nurturing the ten thousand regions therewith, they made the 
“people quickly advance day by day in the path of orthodoxy, as 
‘otherwise they might be seduced by heresies *. 

‘Only since the two religions played their part in the Middle 
‘Kingdom have the names Buddhism and Taoism existed there. 
"Their sermons have also been edited by us, Confuciana, because 
‘their highest Am is equally exquisite and of fundamental excel- 
"lenee, for they exhort mankind to do good, and they withold them 
“from evil, thus being of help in the Sovereign's work of transform* 
“ation and improvement, without much deviation pr error. Hence 
‘it is that sage emperors and wise sovereigns have tolerated 
‘these classes, and have not applied to them the scouring-process 
“with sand (extermination). But as regards the starting-point of 
"the White Lotus religion, this merely consists in defrauding the 
‘people of their money and in beguiling the multitude. Under 
“pretence of sacrificing incense and affording cure to the sick, 
‘it secretly possesses Buddhist sutras, and sayings about Taoist 
‘immortals, without its • members distinguishing themselves in 
‘dress from ordinary people, nor having convents or abbots; 
‘the people it gathers are altogether unreliable rabble, who, 
‘giving up their trades and business, cannot help spreading, and 
‘becoming rebels. Also in this respect they are not the equals 
‘of the Buddhist- and Taoist clergy, and yet where are they 
"not found in the empire, over its whole extent! If they merely 
‘can keep quiet and . obey the lavra, their burning of incense and 
"curing of the sick are not forbidden under the reign of this 
‘dynasty, as being at bottom works of benevolence prompted 
‘by commiseration. But when they take such work as a pretext 
‘for gathering people, for wielding arms, and gradually creating a 
‘thing of so high consequences as a rebellion, then the Sovereign’s 
‘laws cannot tolerate them*. 
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‘Thus it was that searches and arrests commenced on account 
•of no more than one or two rebellious conspirators, ringleaders 
•such as Liu Sung, Sung Chi-ts'ing, and Liu Chi-hieh. The first 
•named two men had undergone their legal punishment, and 
•nobody was as yet involved, when Liu Chi-hieh escaped from 
“Fu-keu (see p. 367). He was then the only culprit sought after, 
•but among the Prefects some did not properly execute the orders 
•received respecting him, while others were rapacious and sought 
•to enrich themselves; lictors, police, and yamen- writers came out 
•in all directions to disturb and vex the people; the rabble among 
•the country-people used this opportunity to blow the trumpet of 
•search, and people really guilty of rebellion were ranked among 
•those • that were not to be prosecuted, while the innocent were 
•at random arrested under the pretext that it was for the 
•prosecution of the White Lotus religion. Thus a rising was 
•caused in Siang-yang (see p. 357), and through Ytt (Honan) 
•the rebellion passed into Shensi, as also into the department 
•Tah in SzS-chwen. Stt THen-teh and Wang San-hwai availed 
•themselves of the prevailing caulker of agitation to induce the 
•rebels to make common cause, and from that moment they quickly 
•moved westward, exhausting Our armies by skulking every- 
•where. The woes thus inflicted upon Our loyal subjects wound 
•Our heart and distress Our eyes; they can hardly be described 
•bv pen *. 
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'At present the camps of the insurgents are not entirely filled 
'with religious rebels only, but shelter also revolting people 
'who misuse their power, merely to rob and plunder. Those 
'whom the Government armies slay, are rebels, and those who, 
'though not sectaries, oppose them, are killed without mercy. 
“But sectaries, and people who at home occupy themselves with 
'reciting religious things, are not punished for that. Even Liu 
'Chi-hieh in his capacity of religious chief of the White Lotus sect 
“would, ere he became a rebel, have merely been condemned to 
exile if he had bent his neok or had been caught. But since he fled to 
'Hupeh and made common cause with the two rebels Yao (Chi-fu) 
“and Ts% and arranged with his co-religionists that they should 
“rise on the hour ch c en of the day, month and year of this same 
“name, he was a rebel in the true sense, and ao pardou could pos- 
sibly be granted to him. And after the outbrCaic he again stealthily 
“travelled to Honan, and there slipped through the nets during 
“seven years. If from that moment he had kept quiet and hidden 
'himself, he could still have escaped. Who could expect that he 
'would then make common cause with Li Kieh, and cause a rising 
“in Pao (Pao-fuug) and Kiah (see p. 374)1 But from that moment 
“his guiltiness of the worst of all crimes (rebellion) was at its 
“acme, and the celestial divinities were then so filled with disgust 
“of him that they induced him to cast himself into the net of 
“the law. Thus the government principles could again be made 
“to work correctly; was this the work of menl ‘ 

“That the White Lotus sect is not to be identified with the rebel- 
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"lion, is perfectly clear from the above, and easy to understand. 
‘Suppose there were in the rebel camps one or two members ol 
‘the Buddhist and Taoist clergy, would the two religions for this 
‘have to be subjected to the thorough scouring-process with 
‘sand! And if one or two literary graduates were there, should 
‘then the institution of state-examination and preferment for 
‘official dignities have to be abolished for that? After all, the 
“rebels among the members of the White Lotus religion are 
‘ranked by the Law among those who must be put to death, 
‘but those of its members who have not revolted — how could 
‘we tolerate their being totally exterminated? 

‘The reason being now clear why the White Lotus religion is 
‘not identical with the rebels, it follows that the prosecutions 
‘which have taken place in these five years, exclusively concerned 
‘the main point, namely the rebellion, and did not aim at the 
‘extermination of heretical religions. But the holding of meetings 
‘and the collecting of contributions finally result in disturbance of 
“the peace. Therefore, ye mandarins in the loyal districts, earnestly 
‘instruct the people and guide them; promote the orthodox 
“studies everywhere, and thus imbue them with benevolence, 
‘and rub rectitude intd them; thus make them walk according 
‘to the rescripts and conform themselves to the rules; thus 
“transform their harshness and viciousness, alter their manners, 
“and modify their customs. Then peace will probably by and by 
“prevail, and the people will quietly devote themselves to their trades 
“and professions, which after all is the dearest hope We cherish” '. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PERIOD 1800 — 1812 

We stated on page 866, that, while the rebellion was raging in 
the five provinces, the persecution of sects outside the actual 
scene of the war was continued as before. The fear of enlarging 
thereby the field of revolt, and involving still more districts, 
or perhaps provinces, in the catastrophe, may have withheld higher 
and lower authorities from displaying excessive zeal, and rather 
have prompted them to moderation. On the other hand, on 
account of this very fear, many mandarins may have followed 
the opposite line of conduct, and have resorted to most strenuous 
measures for intimidation or extermination of Sectarianism. Be 
this as it may, at all events it remains highly improbable that 
the insurrection gave more than a pretence of rest and peace 
to heretics outside the revolting provinces. 

Imperial decrees corroborate this statement. In the Shing hiun 
(chap. 8) there is one of the 22nd day of the intercalary month 
following on the fourth month of the year 1800 (14 June), of the 
following contents. In the Authentic Register of Decrees (*r*> 
of My deceased father it is written that the people are ignorant, 
and led astray in manifold ways as regards spirits and deities, 
thus being prompted to outlay for prayers, invocations and sacri- 
fices which bring no profit whatever. For instance, they make pil- 
grimages to other provinces,, involving journeys of a thousand or 
even three thousand miles, often taking no less than three months, 
and resulting in the establishment of societies for the worship 
of deities. Such customs are prevalent in Chihli, Shantung, 8hansi, 
Shensi, and other parts of the empire, but more especially in 
Honan. The Viceroys and Governors are therefore ordered cautiously 
to stop such practices, and to prevent the people from gatheripg 
together for the purpose of making such excursions, which are 
detrimental to agriculture, promote dissipation, and tend to cor- 
rupt the hearts and customs. 

With all reverence I look up to this beautiful example of My 
august father, who thus by precept and admonition purified 
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the manners and customs. Being on a journey not long ago, I 
saw that pilgrimages were made to the Ya-ki y ^ mountains -, 
the T'ien-tai ^ mount (in Ghehkiang), and other places, and 
that this had become a regular custom even in the provinces 
closer to Peking. In groups of hundreds and thousands the 
people travel thither, blocking up the ways, men and women, 
riotous and loyal people all mixing up together; this entails not 
only needless waste of money and goods, but also disturbance 
and disorder. People do such things with the object of seeking 
happiness, or to invoke the gods for recovery of sick parents, 
instead of — as duty prescribes — remaining at home to nurse 
them. These are the causes of the formation of heterodox sects, 
without the extermination of which it is impossible- to keep the 
minds orthodox and to let good manners and customs abound. In 
short, pilgrimages and the formation ot clubs for this purpose 
shall be prevented by proclamation by the Viceroys and Governors, 
and they who are guilty of such things shall be severely punished 
in- accordance with the law. 

As another illustration of the position taken up by the high 
Government with regard to the heretics during that critical revolt, 
the following decree (SA. h. 98), issued in 1801, on the 16th of 
the eleventh month (21 Dec.), will also serve. Information reached 
the Throne, that in the Honan district Si-hwa jflg || (map 
p. 298) a certain Chang Ean-ytl £f| g£ ,, under the impression 
that the persecution of sectaries had ceased, collected a gang, 
who perpetrated a murder, after which the authorities with 
soldiers, lictors and villagers, arrested about forty of them. 
“We approve of this prosecution”, the emperor decrees. “We 
“formerly ordered in an edict (p. 372), and again in Our Dis- 
course on Heretical Religions (page 379) promulgated throughout 
“the provinces, that the Prefects are not bound to search out 
“and to capture the followers of religions, these having to be 
“considered as country-folk who know no better, and merely 
“fast aud recite religious scriptures without in any way com- 
•‘nutting lawless acts” 1 . Therefore in the case under considera- 
tion, justice shall be administered with precaution, in order not 
to arouse fear and doubt in the minds of the people, — which 
evidently means, not to make them think that the persecutions 
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were breaking out afresh. As a reward for his activity, the Prefect 
of the district may come to Peking, to be introduced to the 
emperor; other Prefects also, who played a deserving part in this 
affair, are to be rewarded; the culprits shall be executed at the 
place where they committed their crime; their heads shall be 
exhibited on the spot, and the others shall be judged and punished 
in the capital of the province. 

It is clear then that the prevailing rebellion could only extort 
one concession from the tyrant, viz. no longer, as heretofore, were 
fasting and praying folks to be raged against with gross licen- 
tiousness, but with moderation. As for perpetrators of things con- 
trary to the laws, and in particular those tailing under the Law 
against. Heresy, namely leaders,' propagandists, and organizers of 
meetings, for them the old regime remained in full force. On that 
wortniees concession, formally laid down in the Law against Heresy 
(page 140), we expressed orr opinion on page 141. Such were the 
almB thrown to bis people by the Qrand-Gonfucianist, in exchange 
for some millions of lives sacrificed in the struggle for religious 
liberty; in exchange for the lives of their wives and children; 
in exchange for their homes and properties devoured by flames 
or destroyed by arms! In respeot of religious liberty in China 
this concession speaks volumes. It is easy to see that no good 
Confucian officer was in any way restricted by it. And so the 
demon of persecution might proceed unbridled in his old, bloody 
path, catching his victims on all sides from amongst poor people • 
groping after Salvation by means of religion. 

from a decree of the 8th of the fifth month 1803 (25 June) 
we learn' that in Nan-tsing j||, a district of the Chang-cheu 
department in Fuhkien (map p. 342), a Buddhist priest, member 
of the Yen £gj tribe, was sought for on an accusation of theft, 
but that he escaped, being warned by two policemen, whose religious 
leader he yras. These men were thereupon condemned to stran- 
gulation, as chief culprits in this charge of misleading the people by 
“left Tao”. The emperor orders that the sentence shall immediately 
be executed, and that it shall be prescribed by special decree 
to proceed henceforth with the utmost rigour against policemen 
who prove to be members of societies, or, worse still, assist the 
principals in such crimes to escape. A proof that heresy had crept 
even into the homes and bureaux of the very officers employed 
by the State to destroy it. 

It stands to reason that during the great insurrection the 
religious societies in other provinces were also astir. While the 
dramatic afterpiece, the slaughter of the dispersed rebel remnants. 
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was enacted, a decree (Sh. A. 98) of the 8th of the twelfth month 
(Jan. 20) 1808 brought the news that in Kiangsi, probably 
somewhere on the Funaien frontiers, two zealots of a sect, Lai 
Tah-chung Jf|| and Liao Kan-cheu ^ ^ , had persuaded 
more than 1500 people to rise simultaneously at a given sign, 
but that, the rains having forced them to delay the carrying out 
of their plans, the authorities had had time “to kill or arrest them 
all” (®r jgfc £$;)&). According to confessions- extorted from them, 
they where for the most part disciples or followers of the Fuhkienese 
Li Ling-khwei who, as reported at the time to the Throne, 

had been strangled there. It is sufficient — thus decreed the emperor, 
whom 'events had rendered somewhat cautious — to take such 
measures as will restore peace and repress opposition. 

This heresy-hunt nevertheless assumed larger proportions. On 
the 16th of the fo th month of the following year (May- 24) a 
decree was issued, rom which we learn that Ts'in Ch'ing-ngen 
§f£ j@l t the Governor of the province, had also involved in 
the persecutions a so-called Mother-sect -ffy WO' a m ember 
of which, Wang T c ien-tsu 3E ffc or Wang Sui-chung 3E J&. 
by name, had proclaimed himself to be Maitreya re-incarnate, 
thus enflaming the minds of the country people. In the previous 
yeai> he had been asked for support by Liao Kan-cheu 
afore-mentioned, under promise to- make him * religious head- 
plan of the temple of Supreme Purity” (_£ It* ife ), that 
is to say, Taoist pontiff in Kwei-khi j|; ^ (map page 342). 
He had also prepared a banner, to assemble the people. But he 
and two accomplices were sentenced by the Governor to be 
slashed or beheaded as rebels, and this grandee now requests 
permission from the emperor to execute their sentences and to 
forward their heads. And the Son of Heaven highly approves of 
these measures, and commends the Governor for not blindly per- 
secuting peaceful people who did not violate the laws, and tor not 
creating dangerous consternation or panic* Be is to impress upon 
the people by proclamation how this Wang Tien-tsu, who in his 
pseudo-capacity of . Maitreya pretended to know the past and the 
future and to be able to deliver all from misery and trouble, 
could not even save himself from the penalty of death, thereby 
proving himself an- imposter; and on this ground, heresies ot 
whatever nature deserve no credit at all, ahd are better not 
embraced. 
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Persecution o i 06 ttuui*. 

The year 1805 is marked by a persecution of Christian com- 
munities in Peking, which in more than one respect deserves our 
attention. On the 30th day of the fourth month (May 38) the 
emperor issued the following decree to the Chancery: 

•According to a report from the Board of Punishments, this 
•body examined a Kwangtung man, Ch'en Joh-wang by name, who 
"surreptitiously carried letters and maps for the European Teh 
"THen-szti (Teh, the Heaven Bestowed, Adeodato); and the Board 
"discovered propagandists and followers of a religion, who were 
"severally sentenced. 

"The Europeans have a religion oi belief in and worship ot 
fthe Lord of Heaven, which is professed and handed down in 
"their realms. In the beginning that religion was not forbidden 
"here, and so in the Imperial capital European churches were 
"erected, but merely because of the western methods, which were 
"allotted a place in our chronological and astronomical calculations. 
"All persons who voluntarily came from those realms to Peking 
"to practise that science, settled in those churches; but from the 
"beginning they were not allowed any intercourse withihe natives 
"of China proper, in order not to foster disorder. And yet this 
"Adeodato has had the audacity secretly to propagate and disse- 
"minate his religion. The examination of the various persons guilty 
"of practising it, has divulged the foot that not merely ignorant 
"people and women were enflamed and misled by it, but even 
"Bannermen were converted to that faith and worship; moreover, 
"they used more than thirty-one religious books in Chinese cha- 
"racters. If no rigorous measures of prosecution be taken against 
"them, how then can those heresies be stopped, and the progress 
"on side-paths be prevented 1 1 
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•What has been originally written in those countries in European 
•characters does not find any followers or propagators among our 
•natives. But the religipus books, and writings now discovered 
•baveall hew printed in Chinese, with what intent it 'is needless 
•to inquire; so those books must inevitably find propagators 
•and followers among the ignorant natives, and the Bannermen, 
•above all, cannot escape fronf their influence! This is a matter 
"therefore most seriously connected with the hearts and minds, 
•the manners and customs. Cb c en Joh-wang who carried letters; 
•Cheu Ping-teh of the Chinese army, who in their chapel preached 
•their doctrine; and also the civilians Liu Ch'ao-tung, Chao Ting- 
•cbeu, and Chu Ch e ang-t‘ai, all of them heads of the community, 
•and the Chinese soldier Wang Meu-teh, who either despatched 
•letters, or frequently propagated their misleading doctrines — 
•they shall, pursuant to the verdict of the Board of Punishments, 
•be sent up to lli, and there given -as slave? -to the OelOt; and 
•without tming h^avy cangues, they shall be exhibited therein 
•for three months, to show that there are punishments to deter 
•people from such crimes” K 

•The woman of the Yang tribe, married in that of Ch e en, 
•who baa done duty as leader of the female community, is still 
•more strictly to be reckoned amongst those who did not quietly 
•do their duties. She must therefore be sent up to lli, send there 
•be given as slave-woman to the soldiery; and she shall not be 
•exempt from wearing the cangue, nor be allowed to redeem hei 
• punishment. And the civilian Kien Heng, who forwarded letters 
•for others by which people were persuaded to spread the 
•religion, as also the soldier of the Chinese army rung Heng- 
•shen, who had many ehances given him to turn from his errors, 
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'but tenaciously dung to them, and would not be roused from 
‘them, they shall both be placed in the cangue for three months, 
"and when this term has expired, be sent up to Hi and there given 
'as slaves to the Oelflt. Gheu Ping-teh, Wang Meu-teh, and T'ung 
'Heng-shen (already mentioned), who, disregarding their original 
'position (as military men); of their own free will professed the 
'European religion, can certainly no longer associate with others 
'of their class, and are therefore all expelled from their Banner- 
"regiment. 

'But they who, as Boon as proclamations were issued to 
'that effect, voluntarily relinquished this religion, namely the 
'civilians Wang Shi-ning, Ko T'ien-fuh, Tin Sz8-king, and Wu 
* Si-man, as also the soldiers of the Chinese army T'ung Ming, 
'T*ung Sz8 and Ts‘ai Tung-t'ung — they repented themselves, 
'and therefore shall be set free. But it is to be feared that these 
'criminals under the temporary tear of punishment dissembled 
'with their lips, and that tyeir recantation did not proceed from 
'absolute sincerity. Therefore the officers ruling the Banners or 
'the family-seats of those men shall keep them under rigorous 
'control, and if they dare to propagate or profess the religion 
'again, a doubly severe punishment shall forthwith be meted out 
•to them 1 . 

'And Adeodato,. a European who came to the capital as a servant 
'in Government dmploy, instead of quietly performing his duties 
'and obeying the laws, recklessly undertook the printing of books 
"and the propagation of his religion — a heinous crime assuredly. 
"The Board of Punishments' proposes that we either send him 
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'back to his chapel, or else to the country whence he came; 
“but neither of these two measures is adequate to his crime. An 
•officer appointed by the Board of War Bhall bring this tnan to 
'Jehol, and there he shall be incarcerated in the barracks of the 
“Oelflt. Furthermore he shall be committed there to Khing Kieh, 
"who forthwith shall take charge of him and keep him under 
'control, to prevent him from having intercourse or any business 
'with natives and Bannermen, and thus also from fanning the 
'fire of error among them. 

'Our Minister Shang Fuh, charged with the administration of 
'affairs concerning the European chapels, has proved incapable of 
'discovering in time that this Adeodato forwarded letters, printed 
“books, and propagated his religion; he shall therefore be delivered 
'to the.Imperial Household Department, to be tried and sentenced. 
'And all the Generals and Assistant-Generals successively in 
'office, whom it escaped that there were Bannermen professing 
'this religion, shall be examined by tbe Council of State, 
'who shall thereafter propose to Us to deliver them up to the 
'Board of Punishments, to be tried and sentenced. And the stock 
'of books and writings preserved in the chapels (the libraries 
'and archives 1) shall be delivered up to the Council of State, who, 
'in concert with officials delegated by the Board of Punishments, 
' 'shall examine and destroy or bum them, without anything of 
'them being left. And their printing-blocks shall be searched 
\ “out and destroyed .throughout the five Wards of the city and 
,'the Shun-t'ien department by the Yamen of the Commander 
4 'of the Gendarmerie. And proclamations shall be issued, to inform 
'both military and citizens, that if after this there be amongst 
'them any who have intercourse with Europeans or who practise 
“their religion, they shall be rigorously punished according to the 
'laws against transgression of Imperial orders, without any mercy 
'or clemency being vouchsafed to them. With regard to all 
'other culprits, the sentences shall be carried out as they were 
“pronounced by the Board of Punishments” \ 
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A translation of this decree has been furnished by Staunton, in his 
work on the Penal Code of China, App. 18. This author faithfully 
rendered the chief substance, but he omitted sundry characteristic 
details whence outre- translation will: not be superfluous. The same 
reason compels us to retranslate the following remarkable edict, 
likewise published by Staunton ; it was issued by the emperor to 
the Chancery on the 20th of the ensuing month, or 17 June: 

‘In consideration of the fact that 'the inmates of the European 
‘chapels in the capital hare had intercourse with Banner people 
‘for the exercise of their religion, and that they have surreptitiously 
‘printed and distributed books in Manchu and Chinese, We have 
‘repeatedly decreed that such things should be strictly prohibited. 
‘Moreover We have ordered that the books and writings preserved 
‘in each chapel, which were sought with a view- to their confiscation 
‘and destruction, be delivered up to the high members of the Council 
‘of State, who were to examine and peruse the books and writings 
‘thus discovered. Every extract made by this body was in due course 
‘sent to Me for inspection, and 1 examined many parts. Thus for 
‘instance I found it stated in a ‘Discourse on the qaost important 
‘points of this Religion'’ that their Lord of Heaven is the high 
‘Ruler of the ten thousand nations. In the ‘Abundant Blessings 
‘of the Saints' Calendar” it is written that Jesus the incarnate, in 
'whom we believe, is the great lord of all men and all creatures 
‘of the whole earth ; and also that in China they call our doctrine 
“heresy (i twan) and left Tao, but that they possibly do so 
‘because China is plunged in darkness in accordance with thy 
‘will of the Lord. That book also says : Wherever men are subject 
‘to the great Lord who lives in heaven and oh earth; wherever 
‘sovereigns and kings, as well as officers and people, have sever- 
‘ally thrown off heresy (si 6) and taken refuge in troth (ching), 
“and the holy religion predominates, there it has never yet 
“occurred that peace and good government did not prevail for 
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"ever. Furthermore it is written therein : The Lord we worship is 
"in 'very truth the Lord of all creatures in heaven and on earth. 
"Through him is the way to his kingdom ; all other ways are ot 
"man and of the. flesh. The Saints desire that this opportunity, 
"shall be* embraced tc promulgate the religion in the Flowery 
"Land of the Centre. — And iu .the ■ Instructions concerning 
"Marriage” it is stated: He who professes another religion is 
"like nnto a slave of the devil *. , 

"Herewith quite enough, though not everything, has been said 
"concerning these writings, so divergent, senseless and wild, so 
"strange, so deceitful, and so undassical. But they contain matters 
"of a still more rebellious and irrational nature. So, tor instance, 
"they say that to obey the commands of parents, if thereby 
"any precept of God is violated, is most unfilial. There was a 
"holy woman, called Barbara, who, having refused to obey her 
“parents and thereby to violate a commandment (of God), was killed 
"by her ignorant father with his own hands; but the righteous 
"anger of the Lord, in absolute justice, immediately struck him 
“dead with a thunderbolt; — parents, relations, and friends who 
"prevent others from serving God, take warning by this! By 
"talking thus they destroy the human relationships, and renounce 
"the laws of nature; it is indeed like the mad backing of dogs. 
"Those writings also- relate, that at that time there was a bei- 
"tssS (Manchu prince), who all his life committed injustice, and 
"threw to the winds the expostulations which his spouse (fub- 
“tsin) addressed to him with the utmost energy. On a certain day 
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“a pack of devile arrived, seized the prince, and descended with 

* him into hell. And Qod in heaven, on account of the virtnonslife 
“of the f yih-tsin , privately informed her that her husband enf- 
“fered the pains of the sea of fire for ever. This shows that he 
“who disregards virtuous exhortations cannot possibly escape the 
“eternal punishments of God. Such tales are still more rebellious 
“talk from reckless mouths. Whence do those Europeans know 
“the appellations bei-tszS and fu-h-tsinf Of course through 
“their intercourse and conversation with Bannermen, and v.fter- 

* wards they wrote down at random the story here mentioned. 
"The event it relates belongs to the past, and need not be in- 
vestigated here; but that this so-called bei-tsz8 was dragged 
"into hell by devils, is quite an exploded idea founded on 
"nothing, without, the faintest shadow or sound of truth. Seeing 
"that they employ their abilities for the fabrication of such 
“untruths, what further nonsense that ought never to be uttered 
"may they hot have in store, what more things that should never 
"be committed to writing l 1 

"If such things are not stopped in time by severe measures, but 
"are allowed to be freely spread and disseminated, and if the tales 
"thus promulgated assume a still more seditious and irrational cha- 
‘racter than those now under consideration, it will then be impos- 
sible to abstain from punishment and prosecution on t^e largest 
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“scale. Instead therefore of allowing this case to ferment and 
“become a great lawsuit, due precautions should be taken. We , 
“have already ordered Our minister Luh Ehang, administrator of the 
“affairs of the European chapels, in concert with other magnates, 
“to project measures which may lead to the immediate discovery 
“of every case of the kind that may occur. And meanwhile special 
“extracts have been made from the books and writings (found in t\e 
“chapels), which by Our order have been published. Now after this 
"publication the Bannermen must attend with all devotion to what 
"the reigning dynasty hat prescribed in Manchu about riding and 
"archery; they must study the books of our own Sages, and thus 
"be conducted to the observance of the classical Constant Matters. 
"Since even Buddhism and Taoism are untrustworthy, how much 
"more so is that religion of Europe. It is now of the greatest moment 
"to cleanse one's self of the old contagion, and not again to listen 
"to heretical talk, or believe in it. They who cleave to their errors 
"and do not awake from them, but, turning their backs upon 
“their duty, follow heresy,, can no longer be ranked with others of 
"their class, and are indifferent to My earnest will, emphatically 
“expressed in My instructions and exhortations” 1 . 

Adeodato was an Italian Austin friar, who had lived, in Peking 
for twenty* seven years. A few particulars, gathered from his own 
lips, about the causes of these persecutions, we find in a letter, 
dated 12th January 1818, of the missionary Brosson, who mfet 
with Adeodato at Manilla (Annales deS i Foi, IV). Disputes having 
arisen among the missionaries about the administration of a 
Christian community near Peking, Adeodato forwarded maps and 
other documents to the Propaganda, but these were intercepted, 
and delivered up to the emperor. Thereupon a mandarin, whose 
concubine, a Christian woman, had beerf admonished by Adeodato 
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to break off this sinful connection, convinced the emperor that the 
confiscated documents pointed to treason and conspiracy. Adeo- 
dato spent four years in exile. Brosson’s letter contains also a few 
notes about the ensuing persecutions and tortures, but they sadly 
need the complementary information furnished by the above decrees 
and by those yet to follow. Hue's reading regarding the cause 
of this persecution (IV, p. 239) does not tally with the decrees. 

While the Christians were thus plunged anew into distress and 
woe, the authorities made the appalling discovery that the foreign 
heresy nestled even in the Imperial family. Nay more, some of its 
scions bad even declared themselves Teady to suffer martyrdom for 
their Christian faith. And this was not the first case of the kind. 
Frequently missionaries in their letters might speak of the con- 
versions made among magnates and courtiers, but they also often 
had to describe how snch high converts felt the heavy hand of 
the heathen despot, were banished from the court, and exiled to 
distant regions. Of peculiar interest in this respect are the letters of 
Parernin of 1724 — 1736, published in vol. 19 and 20 of the Lettrea 
Edifianies, and that written by Benoit in 1770, published in the 
24th volume. The events of 1805 brought a repetition of such 
sad episodes. On the 19th of the intercalary month following 
after the sixth (Aug. 12) a decree was issued, reading as follows: 

"The Board of Punishments reports to Us the discovery that 
a Khwei-min, Wo-shih-pu, Tu-khin and T e u-min secretly profess the 
•European religion. Over and over again the way to conversion 
“has been opened to them, but those convicts all the more stead- 
fastly refuse to renonnee their -religion. The Board therefore 
“proposes that they shall be exiled to Ili, and there charged 
“with prejudicial and crushing functions; etc. ' 

“Tu-khin and Tu-min are great-grandsons of Su-nu, who in 
•the Yung ching period for some crime was thrust out of 
“the Imperial family, and degraded to the rank of Red Qirdle 
“nobleman. As descendants of a culprit, they ought to have 
“performed their duties and observed the laws; but they pre- 
“sumed secretly to profess the European religion, and though 
“the said Board repeatedly offered to them an opportunity 
“of conversion, they rejected its arguments, and from first to 
‘last clung to their errors, without repenting. This is a very 
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"heinous offence. They shall be divested of their dignity of Red 
"Girdle noblemen; their names shall be erased from the Imperial 
"family-register, and they jail be sent to Hi, where they are 
"to wear the cangue for six months; and thereafter shall be 
employed for prejudicial and crushing work. Khwei-min and 
“^o-shih-pu* .ike wise steadfastly declared themselves unwilling 
"to forsake their religion, and willing to suffer punishment for it; 
"they shall therefore be expelled from their Banner-regiment 
"and exiled to Ili, there- to be exhibited for three months with 
"a Cangue ro ud their necks, and then to be employed for 
"prejudicial and crushing work. Tu-khin and the three other 
"convicts, born and grown up outside (the Court)) *, have turned 
'"their backs upon Us and committed rebellion; therefore they 
"shall never be set at liberty or return. The military Governor of 
"those regions shall at all times inquire after them, and keep 
"them under strict control and rule ; and if they should run away 
"from their place of exiie, or in .any other way cause trouble, 
"he> must respectfully request Our orders to put them to death” *. 

Then there appeared on the 12th of the eleventh month (1 Jan.) 
a jtother Imperial decree referring to the persecution of Christians. 
"On this day”, it says, "I found with all reverence in the Authentic 
"Register of the decrees of my deceased father Kao Tsung, the 
'"Emperor Shun, that in the 49th year of the Khien lung 
"period (1784) an Imperial decree was received from Him, 
"reading:..,... (here follows the first-' sentence of that decree as 

given on page 332, and its latter part, commencing at the fifth 

■ . . . v 

i We doubt the correctness of this rendering of the four characters 
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line of page 334). And besides this, a decree was received from 
‘‘Him respecting a communication from Sun Shi-i to the Throne 
“that an official had brought Adeodato and three other Europeans 
“to Peking, and that these men had been charged there with 
“work for the Government in which decree He proclaimed that 
“such appointments might be stopped, and if in time to come 
“there should be a lack and want ol such men, new Imperial 
“resolutions to that effect would have to be waited for; etc. I 
“rcspeAl'uliy look up to that oaro.-st expression of the will of My 
“deceased father for giving instructions for the into, diction and 
“destruction of heiesy with so much severity and intelligence. 
“And when Adeodato came to the capital to begin his work, He 
“ordered with regard to the Europeans engaged there in Our 
“employ, that their further appointment should be discontinued; 
“which proves that the danger which threatens the manners and 
“customs when Europeans settle iu the country, adopt disciples, 
fand propagate their religion, was at an early date an obioct of 
“•the attention ol His Imperial intelligence’. 

; Ew&ngtuijg province ana Macao are visited by ships from 
“Europe, and not until the people from tno<e countries, through, 
“these commercial visits to Hwang tung, liad opened intercourse 
“with the natives, had they an opportunity of beguiling the 
“masses and propagating their religion. If m the province of 
“Kwangtung the control exercised over them had really been 
“strict enough and maintained with secrecy, how could they ever 
“have managed surreptitiously to maite Laeir way into the interior I 
“Since in the course of this year Ch'en Jon-wang, who carried 
“letters for Europeans, has been, arrested in Kiangsi (p. 387), 
“and also the Shansi man Li Til has brought »n the European 
“Joh-o-king (?) to propagate his religion, it has been probed to 
the very root and dearly ascertained that such things dc occur, 
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•and punishment has been inflicted separately upon everyone. Now 
•in future the Viceroy and the Governor (of Kwangtnng) shall in--, 
•struct their Prefects to exercise a strict control over the Europeans 
•in tbe Macao district; apart from the merchants, they shall forth- 
•with prevent all who secretly prowl about preaching religious books 
•or spreading their religion from doing so, and they shall not let 
•them stealthily decamp to other provinces, to cause disorder 
•there and fan the fire of seduction. Such natives as might secretly 
“fetch them into the country, shall be forthwith sought,' arrested 
“and punished, in order that others may be deterred. 

“At the same time the people shall be informed by procla- 
mation that the laws forbidding the European heretical religion 
‘are extremely severe; that they must therefore beware of being 
f befooled and misled by it, and thus running into the net of tbe 
“law. By this means the ignorant people, who know no better, shall 
“be 'made to understand that they must apply themselves to a life 
‘of integrity, and thus keep at a safe distance from all punishment; 
“then the Europeans will find no one to seduce with their pipes 
“and drums; then the chapels they have erected will disappear of 
“themselves, even without their continuance being forbidden. This 
•is ,the proper way gradually to get rid of this religion, and with 
•silent drum to bring about a change for good. The Viceroy and 
“the Governor (in Canton) shall take proper measures for a truly 
“energetic control (over foreigners), which may lead to the exter- 
mination of the evil, root and stem; thus they shall keep the 
“road, upon which the people walk, in the orthodox direction, 
“which, moreover, is the most important part of their task in 
“correcting and ruling the manners and customs” ’. 
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Now for an interval of about six years we find no decrees 
bearing upon persecution of Christians. Then in 1811, on the 
29th day of the fifth month (July 18), “the emperor decreed to the 
“Chancery, that the Board of Punishments had sent in the following 
“advice and reply concerning a memorial presented to the Throne 
“by the Censor Kan Kia-pin, in which he proposed that special 
“laws should be enacted for the punishment of Europeans preaching 
“their religion. — 

“The people in Europe are wont to worship the Lord of Heaven, 
“and when, as inhabitants of that region, they spread and prac- 
tised chat religion here among themselves, they were from the 
“outset permitted to do so, and not prosecuted for it. But if they 
^Swindle and mislead the natives with it, and in the worst cast 
“arbitrarily appoint native pastors and other title-bearers, or 
“spread over the various provinces, this certainly involves a serious 
“violation of the law. And if natives living in peace, are seduced 
“and misled by them to such an extent that they propagate that 
“religion among themselves, and can no more escape from its net 
“of deception, what is this but wild opposition) Let us remember 
“that this religion does not profess the worship of any gods, nor 
“the veneration of ancestors or the dead, and therefore overtly 
“opposes the orthodox Tao; so, when the natives listen to it and 
“follow it, spread and observe it, accept its falsehoods, and put up 
“title-bearers, is this anything short of opposition and rebellion). 
“Tf no rigorous laws are made to punish such things on a large 
“scale, how can these heresies be put a stop to, and the human 
“hearts be kept orthodox? 1 
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‘Henceforth, if Europeans print religious writings, or found 
•communities tor preaching, thereby poisoning and misleading 
‘many; or if Bannermen turn to the Europeans, ,and become promul- 
“ gators for them, privately appointing titularies, so that the fire 
‘of error reaches the masses, — then, if sure and reliable proofs 
‘exist, the penalty of strangulation must be prescribed for the 
“chief culprits, with immediate execution. For propagandists who 
“fanned the fire of error, but without misleading people in great 
‘numbers and without employing any title-bearers, the punishment 
‘to be fixed shall be strangulation, with reprieve of execution 
‘until after the revision of their sentence. And simple followers 
‘who embraced that religion and did not mean to apostatize, 
‘shall be sent up to Heh-lung-kiaug, to be given in slavery to 
*tbd Solon Tartars; and it they are Bannermen, they shall at 
‘the same time be expelled from their Banner-regiment 

‘And with regard to the Europeans now living in Peking, 
•they shall be charged only with astronomical calculations at 
“the Bureau for the Observation of the Heavens, for they possess 
‘no other abilities to render service to the Government. And 
“they who have no knowledge of astronomy, why allow them to 
‘live here with the others and provoke trouble! The ministers 
‘entrusted with the administration of that Bureau shall forthwith 
‘make investigation on this head; those in employ for astrono- 
“mical work at the Bureau for the Observation of the Heavens 
‘can be left in office, but the other Europeans shall be sent 
‘to the Viceroy of the two Kwang, who as soon as a ship from 
“their country calls at Canton shall send them back therein to 
“their own land. And. the Europeans who remain in Peking in 
“Government employ, shall bp kept under control with increased 
•strictness, in order that their intercourse with Bannermen may 
•be effectually stopped, and the poison emanating from them 
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“be kept away trom the provincial districts. Since Europeans are no 
“more wanted in Government employ, why should they be allowed 
“to go there by stealth and spread their heretical religion ? Every 
“Viceroy or Governor shall strictly examine with all his energy 
"whether any such be roaming about in his jurisdiction, in which 
“case he shall immediately track them, arrest them, and prosecute 
“them one by one, in order to purify both root and stem” 

This Imperial summons to commence a hunt for missionaries 
throughout the empire could not fail to arouse the mandarinate 
everywhere from its usual Wu-wei torpor, and caused a broad 
wave of official ardour, which rolled even as far as western 
Tibet. There, with childish credulity and typical mistruBt, the 
official world, for lack of any European missionaries, laid hands 
upon a Hindostan native traveller, foolishly suspecting him oi 
being a Christian spy or agent. This curious incident is brought 
to our knowledge by the following Imperial decree of the 14th of 
the twelfth month of that same Chinese year (Jan. 27, 1812), 
addressed to the Council of State: 

“Tang Ch*un reports, that a stranger from the Calcutta ter- 
“ritory, Malin by name, accompanied by the Chinese Chao Kin- 
“siu as interpreter, arrived in Tsang (Tibet), to worship' Buddha. 
“The said Imperial Resident finding that this man both in face 
“and general appearance resembled a European, supposed him 
"to be a Christian using the worship of Buddha as a pretext for 
“spreading his religion in secret; etc. * 
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“His suspicion is quite just and right, for of late years the 

* European foreigners have spread everywhere to promulgate the 
‘heretical religion of the Lord of Heaven, with the object of 
"fanning the fire of error; thus the£V work is highly disturbing 
“to the peace, and must be counteracted strenuously and with 
“more resoluteness. The land of Calcutta, whence that stranger 
"Malin professes to have come, is situated on the sea-road to 
“Europe, and thus fay Buddhism is not believed there, nor observed. 
“The fact that he ha3 travelled all this long distance to west 
“Tsang, proves that, under the pretext of worshipping Buddha, 
“be has come to spy whether there might be a crevice some- 

* where that could be used to creep in for propagating his religion 
“and misleading the people. He shall therefore no longer be 
“tolerated in Tsang. Hu-t c u-li shall forthwith drive this foreigner 
“across the borders, and also send instructions to all karuns 
“(frontier-stations) in Tsang and Wei, to take the necessary 
“precautions as soon as this stranger shall have been taken across 
“the borders, to prevent him from slipping in again. And 
“henceforth, if any barbarian from Europe, whoever he be, comes 
“to Tsang under pretext of worshipping Buddha, measures shall 
“be taken everywhere to stop him and send him back; such 
“persons shall not be permitted to cross the borders, and so the 
“growing up of treason shall be prevented. That Chinese traitor 
“Chao Kin-siu, who as a native tm veiled from Peking to Kwang- 
“tung, and from there crossed two oceans, afterwards to penetrate 
“deep, into Tsang in company with that foreigner, belongs in the 
“highest sense of the word to the most heinous criminals. Let 
"him be delivered into the hands of Sluing Ming (Viceroy of 
“SisB-ch'wen), who after a rigorous examination shall pronounce 
“the severest sentence upon him, and send Us a circumstantial 
“report of his doings iu this matter” ’. 
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About the persecution of Christians within the confines of the 
empire proper we find in the Slum/ hmn only two decrees, but 
the/ } suffice to show that about that time they were hunted 
down energetically. The first decree is of the 20th ot the second 
month (Apr. 1). “According to a memorial of the Upper Censor 
“l£o Hioh-lin”, thus runs its preamble, “it has come to his 
“knowledge by hearsay, that in Kweielieu, in all villages where 
‘propagation of Christianity takes place, people congregate by 
“dozens at once, nay, even by hundreds and more. Outside the 
“north gate of the capital of that province 3till worse things occur. 
“And in the department of SzS-cheu and elsewhere there are 
“scoundrels who form bands, each occupying a den or grotto, 
“and entice thither married and unmarried women; and when 
“they have brought together some dozens of them, they sea 
“them in Hunan and Kiangsi. The Prefects do not track and 
“prosecute those people; etc.” 1 Of course the emperor does not 
place one whit less belief in what his high Censor has learned 
from hearsay, than this grandee himself. Those Christians, as well 
as those kidnappers, he decrees, are two classes of rebellious people 
(iff IB BUfe) w ^° tdttb together more and more. That they are 
found in SzS-cheu, far from the provincial capital, may be the 
fault of the Prefects in function there; but that Christianity prevails 
so close to that capital, it is rather too bad that the Governor 
residing there has never discovered it ! He and his subordinates 
shall search the whole of his dominion for scoundrels of both these 
categories; by severely sentencing the chief culprits he shall force 
the accomplices and adherents to turn from their evil ways ; and 
thus by an efficient cleansing process peace shall be restored in 
his territory. 

The other decree, dated the 16th oi the tilth month (13 June) 
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1818. CHRISTIANS PERSECUTED IN HUPEH. 


1813, informs us of a simultaneous persecution of Christians in 
the province of Hupeh. “Ma Hwui-yfl. (the Viceroy, see p. 374) 
“asks Us in a missive whether Christians by birth, if they 
‘renounce that religion and personally announce this to the 
“authorities after the expiration of the term appointed for it, 
“can still claim exemption frr v. punishment. He mentions one 
‘Liu I and eight other natives -of the district of King-shan in 
“Hupeh (map p. 352), who have repoited themselves as having 
“professed the Christian faith transmitted to them by their fathers 
“and grandfathers; now since a series of searches for such people 
“have taken place in the wards, and people have read to one 
“another the decrees published on this head, these persons have 
“come to the tribunal to report themselves, showing regret 
“and repentance; but this has taken place after the Sxed term 
“of one year had expired. These criminals however are farmers 
“of a far distant village, who, because these rescripts could not 
“come any sooner to their knowledge, have let the appointed 
“term expire; — and as they came to denounce themselves, and 
“thus honestly fear the laws, their conversion seems more real 
2 ftnd serious than that of those who repent after being discovered 
“and brought before the magistrate. Shall they therefore be exempt 
‘from punishment, or not! Etc. . 

“In this lawsuit, Liu I with those other persons came to 
‘report themselves for fear of the law; the year’s term had 
“in fact elapsed, but it is not as if they had shown regret after 
“being arrested and brought before the magistrate. Among the 
“articles fixed- by the Board of Punishments for the punishment 
“of propagation and profession of Christianity, the clause occurs 
“that they who within one year come to repentance and leave 
“that religion, shall be exempt from punishment, but that, if they 
“appear before the magistrate after that term is passed, and then 
“repent themselves, they shall be let off with a lighter punish* 
“merit, viz. bastinado and exile. This Liu I and his eight com- 
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panions, who have this lime come to denounce themselves, 
“shall altogether receive grace and exemption from punishment. 
“And if hereafter professors or propagandists of Christianity arc 
“arrested after the expiration of the legally appointed term, am' 
“only then come to repentance, they shall be punished according 
“to the supplementary article of the Law (against Heresy); but 
“they who voluntarily report their apostasy, shall even after the 
-“expiration of the appointed time be exempt altogether from 
“punishment. . And the Board of Punishments shall once more 
“comment the supplementary law on this head clearly and in 
“detail, and send it (amended) to the several provinces, in order 
“that justice be done everywhere in accordance with the same” 
The quintessence of this decree we find inserted in the Law 
against Heresy in various editions of the Code, to serve the 
mandarinate as a constant guide for analogous cases. We may 
therefore suppose it to have been in force ever since, till the 
persecutions of Christians were checked by foreign influence. 


The anti-Christian crusades, into whi«h the foregoing pages 
have granted us a superficial glance, alternated with persecution 
of native religions, which we may not pass in silence. The 
mysterious T si a o-t sH a o sect in Shensi, persecuted in 1788 
in so many districts, and doomed to extermination by special 
order of the Son of Heaven (see p. 326), had outlived that storm, 
and in 1801 or 1805 encountered a second hurricane, which per- 
haps swept it from the earth for good, for we do not read another 
word about it in any Chinese book or official document. 
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Sun Tun-kan , thus we read in a decree of the 21st day 

of the fifth moon of the year 1805 (Sh. h. 99), a disciple of one 
Wang Fuh-lin T who had been executed, was found in 

possession of a heretical work containing a calculation of kalpas, 
as also a statement about swords and arms, and abont stars 
and constellations that would come down. He called himself 
Maitreya incarnate on this earth. The sect had instituted three 
tribes or schools (^), with five branches or affluents ($j£) 
which had enlisted a great many people, using secret sign) 
to recognize one another everywhere, for mutual help and sup- 
port. “Thus, evidently, they conspired to commit irregularities or 
“acts of rebellion; but there was more: — under pretence of 
'“distributing medicines, they licentiously indulged in prostitution 
“with married and unmarried women. But the worst of all the enor- 
“raities they committed was this: they tried to make foolish folk 
•in their ignorance the victims of their false imposture, so that 
“these brought their families and kinspeople with them to attend 
“their readings of holy books; and thus they were the cause of 
“many housewives and daughters of fashionable families being 
“defiled, nay, where refused, forcibly fornicated. The things that 
“were concealed and borne cannot well be put into words; but 
“now a complete prosecution having been opened, and the rumours 
“of their enormities having spread abroad, some of those wives 
“and daughters have been questioned under torture by their hus- 
bands or fathers who had heard of the matter. They had patiently 
“endur d their sufferings and hidden the ill-treatment, or even 
“caused their own death, while others had felt momentary fits 
“of shame or indignation, but could not prevent all these 
“things taking place, and thus bad remained the accomplices of 
“those crimes” ... 1 

This concoction of street-rumours formed the bill of indictment 
drawn up by a credulous or malicious Viceroy, Fang Wei-tien 
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against the Ts'iao-ts'iao sect believing in the advent 
of Maitreya, the Buddhist Messiah, and making the two sexes 
together seek Salvation in pious congregation. This web of fable, 
invented or blindly believed by a stupid mob, and trumped up 
by no less stupid or devilish scoundrels and mandarins thirsting 
for pecuniary reward or promotion, was the ground on which once 
again human lives — no one knows how many — were sacrificed 
to the Moloch of intolerance in Confucius’ holy name. But let 
us peruse the edict to its end. Shih Ts'zg % condemned to 
decapitation, shall, as proposed by the Board of Punishments, 
be brought under the Law on Rebellion, and be slashed to death 
(comp. p. 254). Wang Hwa-chen VCt » Chang T‘ien-tso g)| jgg 

i and Shib Ming ^ bfj , respectively chiefs of the three “tribes”, 
shall be beheaded immediately and their heads exposed in public, 
and the same punishment shall be inflicted on the teachers (gjjj) 
of the five "branches”. Six others, not convicted of any irregularities 
with the women, but having misled others with their heresy, shall 
«be strangled after the revision of their sentences in autumn; etc. 
Of the other victims of this campaign, who no doubt were 
numerous, the edict tells us nothing. 

That same Chinese year did not elapse without an attempt 
at rebellion in the north of Nganhwui province, in a region 
bordering — as a glance at the map on page 298 shows — 
on the parts of Honan where we have already more than once 
seen the sects persecuted and in a state of activity and fermen- 
tation, and also near the parts of Shantung and Chihli where it 
flourished and prevailed likewise. This rising however was a total 
failure. Evidently Sectarianism was not yet ripe there for revolt 
on so large a scale as had burst out in 1774 under Wang Lun, 
or like that which was to rage again with no less violence, seven 
years later, in adjacent districts of Honan. 

In the department of Suh we are informed by a decree of 
the 1st of the twelfth month (21 Jan. 1806), the people, rose under 
the lead of one Yd Lien jig . The rebels, moved to the city of 
Mung *j£, where others, under Fan Niu Igfc iome<f *them, but. 
they were dispersed by the Government troops, partly captured, 
partly slain or put to flight. The decree gives us- some Imperial 
considerations about these .events, from which we learn that 
this was a rebellion of sectaries; but it contains no particulars, 
nor do we find any elsewhere in the Shing hiun. His Majesty 
asks for information about these sects, and wants to know from 
the highest provincial authorities what kind.o> things-and writings 
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bad been found in the houses of the culprits, why they had rebelled, . 
and so forth; but nowhere do we find any answer. Of courtfg the 
stereotyped Imperial order is not wanting, that justice shall be 
done with the uttermost rigour of the law, nor the admonition 
to abstain from imprudent prosecution which might provoke worse 
rebellion and create dangers for the Government. 

Finally we have to notice a persecution in Szg-ch'wen, of which 
the followers of the prophet Lo Hwai were the victims. The Viceroy 
Shang Ming (p. 402), according to an Imperial decree of the 6tb of 
the second month (March 17) 1812, had laid hands upon "the here* 
tical religion of the Old Patriarch of the Wu-wei” 

communities of which, as he wrote to the emperor, had 
existed in his province even before the Great Rebellion. They 
worshipped gods and buddhas, nay, even soul-tablets (fH j$) 
of the emperor Shing Tsu, which iniquity was now being perse- 
cuted by the Prefects. Since the quenching of the Great Rebellion 
that Viceroy had heard nothing about revival of sects, but rigorous 
measures were now taken against them. The emperor gives his 
high sanction to all this, and expresses his special disapproval 
of that arrogant veneration of the tablets of his holy ancestors 
by the common people, a veneration even disallowed to princes 
and magnates. Shang Ming shall order his Prefects severely to 
prohibit such practices by proclamation throughout their juris- 
dictions (5/t. h. 100). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE REBELLION OF 1813. 


Sufficient proof has been afforded by the foregoing pages, 
the Government of China after the quenching of the great rebel- 
lion in the western provinces did not mean to forego one single 
item of the old prosecution-politics, and with an obstinaoy wOrthy 
of a better cause, did not budge one inch from the ancient path 
of Confucian orthodoxy, whore every germ of any other than the 
official religion must be mercilessly trodden down and extirpated. 
As the persecuting mandarinate continued to scatter broadcast 
the seeds of unrest, fear and agitation, new sedition and revolt 
could not fail to be produced. By sowing wind, the Government 
roaped a hurricane, which broke forth in 1813 in north-eastern 
Honan, and swept over the adjacent southerly projection of 
Chihli and the conterminous extreme south-west of Shantung, that 
is to say (comp, page 335 and the map on page 298), it rose and 
raged in the region quite close to the scene of the rebellion of 
Wang Lun, of the persecutions and mutiny of the Sight Diagrams’ 
sect in 1786, .and undoubtedly of many other persecutions about 
which we have not read. 

There is sufficient official evidence that this new revolt was pre- 
ceded, and probably provoked, by persecutions of peculiar rigour, 
of which, however, as usual, the decrees do not convey to us the 
full import and significance. On the 8th day of the fifth month 
(June 16), 1812, a decree appeared (Sh. h. 100), mentioning that 
Wen ChHng-hwui ;§t , the Viceroy of Chihli, had reported that 

in the district of Ktt-luh $£ gjg , situated north of the scene of the 
events of 1774 and 1786 (map, p. 298), a religion had been discovered 
consisting of several communities; their 'eader Liu Kwoh-ming 
MB and others occupied themselves with bill-sticking and 
publishing religious writings, and they had seals cut in wood. Those 
culprits having been arrested, the confession had been forced from 
them that, exasperated by the execution of one of their sect, Sun 
Wei-kien «s« by name, they had resolved to make a false 
Imperial seal, and to send a fellow sectary, Wang Sin-ching 
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ICME. to Peking, to publish the wrongs done to them, and 
thus make their heretical religion rise again. In the previous year, 
the emperor declares, this Sun Wei-kien has indeed been strangled 
in that district for "misleading the multitude by the promulgation 
of his religion” ), and several of his followers have 

been prosecuted and exiled ; and the Viceroy then also informed the 
Throne that or that occasion sixteen hundred principal sectaries 
were registered by him, name and surname, but had not been 
further prosecuted; — "this indulgence and laxity proceeding from 
"carelessness and neglect, might be called the encouraging of 
"trifling offences in the people, in order to let them grow into 
•violation of the laws" (*«#*** Z % 8*. «*** 

ISM R 5c > Against such conspiracy as that 

of Lia Kwoh-ming and his adherents, and the making of. Imperial 
seals and seals of wood — against such incorrigible obducateness, 
rigorous measures shall be taken, for should the Viceroy practise 
leniency a second time, the consequences will go beyond his 
control. A search shall be made for Chang Kiu-ch'ing gg ft 
who first started the idea of making an Imperial seal, and 
fled to Shantung; instructions for his arrest and extradition to 
Chihli have already been sent to-T'ung Hing pj H, the Governor of 
that province. And all heretics in custody shall be strictly examined 
and severely sentenced by the Viceroy of Chihli, as a warning to 
the people and a preventive against further heretical crimes. 

This Imperial disavowal of the politics of a Viceroy who pre- 
sumably had deemed some caution and leniency preferable to 
rebellion, would have its fatal results. The registration of heretics, 
in itself a token of unsuitable leniency to the emperor's mind, 
had no doubt quite another meaning, in the eyes of the heretics 
themselves; they could not but look upon-it as a preparation of 
persecutions on a large scale, as a wide-open door for incessant 
annoyance and extortions on the part of the yamen-brood. Whether 
the poor sects actually resolved on an organized rebellion, ~&s the 
confessions extorted from some of them made their persecutors 
believe ; whether indeed they drew the bonds which united 
them, still closer together to that end; whether the crime of 
Liu Kwoh-ming and Chang Kiu-cbfing was merely propagandism 
and distribution of religious writings, — who can say? Be this 
as it may, the fact remains that the Government Was busily 
engaged in stirring up the heretics to self-defence. 

Nine days after the publication of the above decree, the emperor 
sent a second one to the Council of State, giving therein a summary of 
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a memorial froi|i the Viceroy of Chihli, in which this grandee stated 
that he had vigorously set to work against the Kti-luk heretics, 
and had found occasion to extend his prosecutions into other parts 
of his province. In its north-easterly corner, in the department of 
Lwan jf$£ > conterminous with the Ch c ang-li district or the seat 
of the pontiff of the Wang tribe (see p. 295), one Tung Hwai-sin 
§£ HHp a father, TungT'ai |j£ who in 1773 had for his 
teacher one Chang Y ung §j| and made propagation for the sect 
of the Golden Life-elixir and the Eight Diagrams /V ^). 

In 1797 a son of tins Chang Yung, Chang Szg-sliing §$§.£}, , 

by name, together with Tung T'ai, collected voluntary gifts in 
the district of Mih-yun ^ ||£ for the rebuilding of a temple. 
The Prefect of this district on this ground forthwith sentenced 
them to exile, without discovering anything about their connection 
with sects. After this event, Tung Hwai-sin and a certain Yil 
Wang-yuh ^ ff£ 3S s till persisted in misleading the people and 
collecting contributions, and left the administration of the sub- 
division of the Eight Diagrams sect to Lin TszS-kwei 
and others. But the Prefect of Lwan suspected mischief, and arrested 
Tung Hwai-siu. With him some papers fell into his hands, with a 
register of names, from which it appeared that the sect under the 
previous emperor had enlisted 2200 male and female members, and 
under the present ruler 2900. Against these people the Viceroy in 
his own person had instituted severe arrests and prosecutions. 

“Since the thirty-eighth year of the Khien lung period (1773)”, 
thus laments the emperor, “that is, for forty years, these riotous 
“folks have established their heretical religion even in the demesnes 
“round the capital, beguiling the multitude and levying contribu- 
tions; and not until now are prosecutions opened against them! 
“When the sect first made its appearance, no more than from 
“three to five individuals, the tares, fanned the fire of seduction by 
“means of heresies, and if the authorities had only searched them 
“out and arrested them with due zeal, this mischief would have 
“forthwith been cut away and cleansed out, and the matter 
“prosecuted easily, nut the evil spread without anybody perceiving 
‘it; the flowing poison was allowed to be gradually transmitted 
“and to expand for several dozen years, so that the adherents of 
“that religion became over five thousand in number, and this number 
“became an obstacle against complete prosecution 
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‘Daring the last forty years it has also been by leniency 
‘and tolerance that the high mandarins all alike have shown 
“themselves deficient in loyalty; this is really fit to fill Us with 
‘painful indignation. It is now the same as before with those 
‘heretical rebels in the three (western) provinces : these also at first 
•did nothing but recite sacred books and collect contributions, 
‘but in the end, when their clubs had become numerous and 
•the Prefects took wrong measures to search them out and arrest 
‘them, the ferment ripened, and the rebellion began. 

‘The said Tung Hwai-sin and the other headmen captured 
“with him, must be prosecuted in the most severe manner. And 
‘the rulers of the various Diagrams or divisions of their reli- 
gion, their helpers, propagandists and other principals, shall all 
‘be tracked and captured, and sentenced with the uttermost rigour 
‘of the law. No leniency or tolerance shall be shown again, and 
‘if you cannot make up your mind to inflict corporal punish- 
‘ments, why not shave your head and become a monk) Since 
‘you are inscribed in the register of the official world, you must 
‘consider the cause of the Dynasty as the most important cause; 
•why then hold views fit only for a harem) 1 

‘There are no rational reasons at all to track and arrest those five 
‘thousand and more persons mentioned in their registers, to the 
‘full number.' For if the Prefects of departments and districts 
‘take wrong measures of prosecution, or their lictors and police- 
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a memorial froifci the Viceroy of Chihli, in which this grandee stated 
that he had vigorously set to work against the Kh-luli heretics, 
and had found occasion to extend his prosecutions into other parts 
of his province. In its north-easterly corner, in the department of 
Lwan > conterminous with the Ch c ang-li district or the seat 
of the pontiff of the Wang tribe (see p. 295), one Tung Hwai-sin 
ftlil ip had a father, TuDgT'ai ^ ^ , who in 1778 had for his 
teacher one Chang Y ung g|| and made propagation for the sect 
of the Golden Life-elixir and the Eight Diagrams -ft J\, £\\ 

In 1797 a son ot this Chang Yung, Chang Sife-shing jj|§ ,|r}, jfj^ > 
by name, together with Tung T c ai, collected voluntary gifts in 
the district of Mih-yun jgsf for the rebuilding of a temple. 
The Prefect of this district on this ground foithwith sentenced 
them to exile, without discovering anything about their connection 
with sects. After this event, Tung Hwai-sin and a certain Yd 
Wang-yuh ^ J|£ 3E still persisted in misleading the people and 
collecting contributions, and left the administration of the sub- 
division of the Eight Diagrams sect to Lin TszS-kwei #ltft 
and others. But the Prefect of Lwan suspected mischief, and arrested 
Tung Hwai-siu. With him some papers fell into his hands, with a 
register of names, from which it appeared that the sect under the 
previous emperor had enlisted 2200 male and female members, and 
under the present ruler 2900. Against these people the Viceroy in 
his own person had instituted severe arrests and prosecutions. 

“Since the thirty-eighth year of the Khien lung period (1773)”, 
thus laments the <*mperor, ‘that is, for forty years, these riotous 
“folks have established their heretical religion even in the demesnes 
“round the capital, beguiling the multitude and levying contribu- 
tions; and not until now are prosecutions opened against them! 
“When the sect first made its appearance, no more than from 
“three to five individuals, the tares, fanned the fire of seduction by 
“means of heresies, and if the authorities had only searched them 
“out and arrested them with due zeal, this mischief would have 
“forthwith been cut away and cleansed out, and the matter 
“prosecuted easily, out the evil spread without anybody perceiving 
“it; the flowing poison was allowed to be gradually transmitted 
“and to expand for several dozen years, so that the adherents of 
“that religion became over five thousand in number, and this number 
“became an obstacle against complete prosecution *. 
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‘During the last forty years it has also been by leniency 
‘and tolerance that the high mandarins all alike have shown 
‘themselves deficient in loyalty; this is really fit to fill Us with 
‘painful indignation. It is now the same as before with those 
‘heretical rebels in the three (western) provinces : these also at first 
‘did nothing but recite sacred books and collect contributions, 
“but in the end, when their clubs had become numerous and 
•the Prefects took wrong measures to search them out and arrest 
‘them, the ferment ripened, and the rebellion began. 

“The said Tung Hwai-sin and the other headmen captured 
“with him, must be prosecuted in the most severe manner. And 
“the rulers of the various Diagrams or divisions of their reli- 
gion, their helpers, propagandists and other principals, shall all 
“be tracked and captured, and sentenced with the uttermost rigour 
‘of the law. No leniency or tolerance shall be shown again, and 
“if you cannot make up your mind to inflict corporal punish- 
“ments, why not shave your head and become a monk) Since 
‘you are inscribed in the register of the official world, you must 
‘consider the cause of the Dynasty as the most important cause; 
“why then hold views lit only for a harem ? 1 

“There are no rational reasons at all to track and arrest those five 
“thousand and more persons mentioned in their registers, to the 
‘full number/ For if the Prefects of departments and districts 
“take wrong measures of prosecution, or their lictors and police- 
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“men act out of enmity and let persons go free for bribes, or 
“annoy and worry at random, then certainly they will create 
“excitement and cause rebellion. The Viceroy shall immedi- 
“ately search out and quickly catch their chiefs and the main 
“culprits only, condemn them to the most severe punishments, 
“and send TJs a full report of his proceedings. And as for those 
“who had only joined that religion, according to his own proposal, 
“he shall sharply order that after the conclusion of the lawsuit 
“all iheir books and charms be confiscated and delivered up, 
“and that they who voluntarily recant shall be registered with 
“their names and surnames, to control them continuously, and 
“punish them as soon as they sin again” \ 

This decree ends with the communication that a special Im- 
perial resolution has been issued, to the effect that the Council 
mi State with the Board of Civil Office shall inquire into the 
conduct of the Viceroys, Lieutenant-Governors, and provincial 
Chief Judges who have been in office in Chihli since the emperor’s 
accession to the throne, and shall propose them for punishment. 

With this humane edict the crowned fanatic from his high 
throne hounded on the Viceroy of Chihli with his Prefects and 
all their yamen-ri'.bble and soldiery against the heretical people. 
Tney shall not by their cruel work drive their victims to desperate 
revolt; they shall only, by bloody inquisition and judicial 
terrorism, nip in the bud, before it has time to expand, all 
opposition, which the emperor in imagination sees rising up on 
all sides. Will these tactics succeed? Or will history repeat 
itself, and the north-eastern provinces, like those in the west a 
dozen years age, become a prey to devastation ana slaughter? 
History will indeed repeat itself, but fortunately within a much 
narrower compass. 

The arrests were accompanied by house-searching on a 
large scale for certain dangerous pamphlets or posters ($ 3fc)» 
a measure which could hardly fail to -work as oil thrown into 
a fire. "We hear of this by a decree of the 25th of the same fifth 
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month (3 July), issued on account of a memorial presented to 
the emperor by the Board of Punishments. In Peking a certain 
Sun rang#* had been arrested, a man of Ktl-luh, who at 
the execution of Sun Wei-kien (see p. 400) had renounced his 
sect, but h%d not destroyed all the pamphlets in his possession, the 
Prefect in his proclamations not having commanded this. Now 
when in the fourth month of the current year the Prefect re- 
opened the persecutions, fear kept him from delivering up those 
documents, and he t<»ok them to. Peking, with the object of 
handing them over to the city authorities, but again his courage 
drooped, so that they were still in his possession when he was 
arrested and delivered up to the Board. Doubtless — the emperor 
moans — such pamphlets are secreted by the people in large 
quantities. However necessary it may be that they should be 
utterly destroyed, it is impossible to make house-searches every- 
where, because the yamen-people might find occasion therein for 
such vexation and extortion as would lead to exasperation and 
rebellion; and, while the real heretics would bribe them and thus 
escape unhurt, the innocent would be the sufferers. Sun Peng 
shall be set at liberty, and the people riiall be informed by the 
Viceroy everywhere by proclamations, that whosoever hands over 
the pamphlets to the magistra te, shall be exempt from prosecution, 
but that every one with whom 3uch papers should be found, shall 
be severely punished as a sect-leader. 

Unfortunately we are told nothing about the contents of these 
pamphlets. On the 4th of the seventh month (9 Aug.) the emperor 
in a decree once more refers to this real or imaginary conspiracy. 
The Viceroy, it says, has pronounced the necessary sentences and 
placed* them before the Board of Punishments for confirmation, 
which Ministry in its turn has made final proposals to the 
emperor regarding the same. In the country round the capital — 
thus His Majesty declares - , manners and customs should be 
abundant and pure, for the fundamental principles of government 
are perfectly pure, and cannot permit even a suspicion of heretical 
evil to pollute the people. m he chief culprit, Tung Hwai-sin, pro- 
pagated the sect <?f the Golden Elixir «ad the Eignt Diagrams; 
he sold amulets and misled the people But that more than 
5100 persons of both sexes were enlisted' in this sect, was the 
fault of the Prefects, who did not understand hour to lead the 
people aright, nor prosecuted the evil-doers with the necessary 
secrecy and severity. The chief criminals, now in the hands of 
the authorities, shall undergo the penalties pronounced upon them, 
and of those 5100 members the sacred writings and the charms 
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they bought shall be confiscated) and they themselves registered 
and placed under regular control, to prevent their falling again 
into heresies. But the authorities shall guard against the police- 
men and yamen-people worrying and black-mailing the people 
to such an extent as to provoke rebellion, or to make the pro- 
secution a matter of bribery, causing the offenders to go ft;ee and 
the innocent to suffer. Measures shall be taken to enable all the 
people, once acquainted with .the contents of the proclamations 
issued for that purpose, voluntarily to give up their- heretical 
papers for destruction ; a term -of -six or twelve months shall be 
allowed to them, and if after that time such papers should still be 
found with them, they shall be severely punished. The books and 
papers thus delivered up shall be sent by the Prefects to the 
Viceroy, who shall examine and destroy them. 

The decrees preserve a strict silence about the sentences pro- 
nounced, but no doubt +he drama was as bloody as ever. We 
have to take into account the effect of a registration which 
made thousands fell a prey to the unconscionable practices of 
the raandarinate , the refnCraOrance of the intolerable perse- 
cutions Which in 1774 drove the people to rebellion; and lastly 
the events ;-of 1786, of which the elder among the leaders must 
have been painfully reminded. Is it surprising that thousands were 
seized with panic 1 that fright and dismay, as well as exasperation 
'against the unrelenting, bloody arch-persecutor, grew from day 
to day? That the Imperial Govern meat itself apprehended a near 
explosion is as clear as the day from the edicts noyf opened before 
Ulie reader. But this clanger evidently did not for a moment deter 
it from its cruel work; on the contrary. 

The edict which the emperor, at tlje proposal of the Censor 
Yoh Shao-khwei 1|! $$ on the 13th of the sixth month (21 July) 
hurled amongst these seething masses, was certainly little calculated 
to soothe the spirit of rebellion. In it he once more exposed 
his standpoint of heretic-hunter, and therefore it nas its value 
as touch-stone for the correctness of tmr definition of the' same. 
Literally it ran as follows* 

“Since the times of antiquity, when the Saints and Sages 
“instituted their doctrines and emphatically preached the mutual 
“relationships between the- different classes of mankind, the 
“relation between sovereign and ministers and that between 
“father and son, and the innate spirit of benevolence, righteous- 
ness, observation of the* established rules of social life, and 
“knowledge, became the only unalterably line of conduct for ten 
’‘thousand generations. All this tue Imperial reigns have culti- 
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“vated and expounded, and the Confucian teachers and scholars 
“(the shi and the jfl, sec, p. 18 and 14 ) have preached and 
“practised; this then they have positively made the standard Of 
“orthodoxy (ching). Other doctrines, such as the two religions* 
“(Taoism and Buddhism), although not esteemed by Confncianists, 
“can be reckoned to belong to what the Book of I a has in view 
“in speaking of happiness obtained by following the Tao, and mis- 
“fortune created by opposing it 1 , since they profess to encourage 
“what is good, and to reprove what is evil. Hence places of sacrifice 
“devoted to (Taoist) gods and to buddhos are allotted a place in , 
“th6 Canon of Sacrifices (p. 25), and it is not prohibited by law 
“to iook up to them and venerate them, to- pray to them 
“and to invoke them. But when a religion is established and 
“clandestinely transmitted from one to another, with cunning 
“and mysterious ways under constant fear of detection, then this 
“begins with one or two scoundrels taking the initiative for the 
“fabrication of heresies, with the mere object of making proselytes' 
“and collecting contributions ; but the stupid people in their igno- 
“rance, beguiled by their tale3 about misfortune and happiness, 
“deliver their practices from one to. another, and the erring 
•“victims no longer know how to return. At first they do not 
“mind that the raising of contributions ruins them and fills the 
“pockets of those principal miscreants; but when at last these are 
“tracked and bright to justice by the authorities, then the band 
“of followers together with the chief culprits are caught in the 
“net of the law, and misfortune being thus brought upon many 
“people, they deserve deep commiseration*. 


l Tfte Book of Yu is the second book ot the shu. In it we read: “Yti (the em- 
p^ror of antiquity) mentioned p. 11) spoke , Accordance with the Course (Tao) ^ivsi 
“happiness; the following of the contrary is misfortune, as surely as a shadow (follows 
“the object) and an echo (the sound/* t .AS 
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•And so* of late years reports come in to Us frequently from 
•Chihli, Kiangsi ‘ and Fuhkien, from Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
•from Eweicheu and other provinces, about the prosecution of 
•heretical religions and seditious societies. Tne causes of such 
•lawsuits are not always similar, but they generally correspond 
‘in the way in which ignorant people are seduced. When mea- 
•sures of prosecution have been taken against such foolish folk,- it- 
“is no longer possible to punish them without severity; but if 
“they are led into the right way early enough, the chanCes are 
“that they will awake and repent, and that only a small number 
“of them will come under the law. 

•Therefore the Viceroys and Governors of those provinces, each 
“in the manner customary in his dominion and in accordance 
“with his rank, shall select forms of proclamations wherewith 
“to order that it shall be impressed upon the simple country 
“folks everywhere that, besides and beyond the three social ties 
“(between sovereign and minister, father and child, husband 
“and wife) and the five Constant Matters 1 , no so-called religion 
“exists, and that outside the natural laws (the Tao) and the 
“laws of the Euler, happiness may not be sought after; that 
“happiness proceeds from complying with orthodoxy (ching), 
“and misfortune from following heresy (si 6). If then some few 
“people belonging to the tares of society contrive means to 
“fan the fire of seduction, but find no one Teady to join them, 
“their baseness must gradually die out, and the good manners 
“and customs (fung-suh) together with the hearts daily gain 
“ more purity"*. 


1 3ee page 216 
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Surely this declaration was clear enough for the people to realize 
ciiat their heresies, as of old, need not reckon on any lenity, 
but would be persistently persecuted. With interest we note the 
assertion that persecution at that time found place in so many 
provinces. For about twelve months more it would. rage before 
it provoked open rebellion, but during that time,, as .we shall see, 
preparations for a rising were being made by the heretics. 'They 
drew tighter their bonds of fraternity, organized a system of self- 
defence, and even resolved to overthrow the dynasty, the source 
of alktheir woe, the murderer. of their parents, the exterminator 
• of their families. 

For the history of this insurrection an excellent source exists, 
which enables us to know its details fully and minutely. We 
will avail ourselves of the same to draw a clearer picture than 
we could hitherto give of the terrible manner in which insur- 
rections are quenched and heresies persecuted in China, and to 
make the reader realize somewhat better the awful digesters which 
state-persecution brings upon that nation. That source is the 
Khin ting p'ing ting kiao-fei Jci lioh ^ ^ ^ g| & £ , 

* Chronological Account, with Imperial sanction, of the Pacification 
of the Religious Rebels”. It is a beautifully printed work in 42 
chapters, in which, from the 1 2th day of the ninth month (& Oct.) 
1813 to the 3rd of the sixth month '^7 June) 1816, the official 
correspondence and Imperial decrees about the revolt, probably 
to their full number, have been laid down according to their 
dates, together with the documents about another rebellion 
breaking out in 1813 in Shensi, and in the main subdued by the 
same generals and the same forces. It was completed in 1817 by 
a committee of forty-four high officials, whose names and titles 
are registered at the head of the work. Of special interest among 
this pile of documentary evidence are some pages in the first 
part of the introductory chapter, in which the emperor describes 
ten episodes from which it would appear indisputably bow 
the hand of Heaven succoured and saved him and his House 
most visibly during that short period of extreme danger* Thus 
they proclaim the' highest State-divinity to be the chief enemy 
o r ' neresy. 

This standard source of information we shall for the alike 
of brevity call Ki’ lioh. Many u- the decrees concerning the 
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rebellion, which it contains, may also be found in various sec- 
tions of the Shing /nun. A short account of the insurrection is, 
given in Wei Yuen’s Shing um ki, in the tenth chapter A fourth 
source is a small volume in six chapters, entitled Tsing nih ki 
^ ^ IB or ‘Description of the quenching of the Insurrection”, 
printed in 1821. Besides an account of 3vents in the three pro- 
vinces where the rebellion raged, it gives biographies of the 
chief actors in the drama, and also a chapter about the rebel- 
lion in Shensi. We found in this book nothing n< teworthy which 
does not appear in the Ki lioh. The name of its author is Lan I 

AS- 

Wei Yuen confirms in a few plain words that the molestations 
of the heretics by yamen-peopie and soldiers was the direct cause 
of the rebellion. “The religion of the Rules of Heaven or of Nature”, 
he says, “aJso known by the name of Eight Diagrams religion, 
“held meetings and collected contributions in money, and the 
“ignorant people were so bitterly molested for it by the low officials 
“that they rose in arms” s . The soul of the movement and 
headman of the sect was Lin Ts c ing ^ ^ , then 44 years old. 
Evidently of an energetic temperament, and prepared to sacrifice! 
himself for his distressed co-religionists, he resolved to bring them' 
relief by a bold and direct attack upon the chief cause of all 
their trouble. Should they succeed in mastering the Imperial 
court and the very throne of the persecutor, the confusion 
created, enhanced by a simultaneous general rising of their 
sects, might bring about a revolution and, perhaps, the formation 
of a government tolerant on the point of religion. Precious was 
the price, but the stakes were tremendous, for if the plan miscar- 
ried, a general butchering of heretics, a wholesale extermination, 
would n *t fail to follow. The risk was run, and Lin Ts'ing charged 
himself with the most perilous part of the task : the direction 
of the attack on the Palace. 

A tew particular's about this remarkable man, at xhe same time 
shedding some light upon his religion, should precede. His home, 
presumably also his birthplace, was Snng-laa-ehwang 
the “hamlet of the family Sung", belonging to Hwang-ts'un ^sj* 
“or the village of the clan Hwang”, situated at about 40 kilometres 

1 Perhaps this is the source from which Parker drew up his o^e page devotea in the 
China Review of 1888 (page 11) to this re' ollion. 

* ^ & 1 Cha p- <«• 
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Mrtith of Peking, on. the highroad issuing from the gate in the 
Western part of the south wall. In his youth he had been 
introduced in the sect by the headman Sung King-yao f| Jg, 
who had taught him a sacred formula, always recited oy the 
members, viz. •Unbegotten Father and 

Mother in the home of the immaterial Void", in other words, Heaven 
and Earth which have always existed in the Universe or Nirwftna. 
The sect was that of the Eight Diagrams, in later years more often 
ea™ed the sect of the Buies of Heaven or of Nature, Tlen-li kiao 

On the oecasion of a persecution, Sung King-yao was imprisoned, 
together with one Liu Cblng-siang j j£ headman of the 
northern Mansion of the sect, or the kung denoted by the 
diagram Khan £Jj*, assimilated with the north (comp. p. 335). 
These two men with some other members were banished, and 
Lin Ts*ing was beaten with the long stick, after which the 
members of the Mansion chose him for their headman. This 
same persecution brought him in contact with Niu Liang- 
chen a fellow-sectary 53 years old, who came from 

Hwah a district m Honan, where, as we shall see, the 
main scene of the drama would be enacted. Through this man 
he *'ecame acquainted with Li Wen-ch e ing ifS , the leader 
of the sect in that district. This latter told him that in some 
way or other his ancestry were connected with the characters jj|J 
and hence he adopted the family-name Liu , in the written 
form of which these signs occur, and was henceforth known as 
Liu Lin gg yjift , or as Liu Hing-kwbh £9 ft H '• We also read that 
he was held to be a re-incarnation of one Liu Lin from the district 
of IVao H , in Shantung, who lived in olden times and was styled 
Patriarch or Prophet of the Sien-tfien or pre-celestial period 
On this ground Lin Tsing was often called 
the post- celestial Patriarch j& ftp** After his scourging he 

remained as faithful as ever to the cause of his faith and his 
fellow-believers. That he was held in high honour by them is proved 
by the fact that, although far from old, he was in reality headman 
of the whole sect. Sometimes he was respectfully addressed as 
Lao Liu y6 •the Old Gentleman Liu" or "Father Liu”, 

— i , j 

1 'See for those particulars especially the protocol of hi* confessions after his incar* 
ceratiop, in the Ki lioh , chap. 3, folio 11. 

2 K t lioh, Introduction I, folio 15. See the explanation of the terms pre*celestial and 
post-cetestifcl pp. 176 and foil. 
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or bj his clerical name (see page 218) Chen-khung j| jijg, 
"Immaterial Void”, or “merged with the Tao and Nirwana 1 ’ *. 

The formula of the sect, given above, was to him of great 
■importance. He would advise everybody to recite it solemnly 
morning, and evening, with reverent genuflections towards the 
highest dual power of Nature, who was thus invoked ; all danger 
of arms, fire and -water could thus be warded off, not to mention 
that the formula ensured the success of every important under- 
taking. For these particulars, which go to prove the Naturism of 
his sect, we, are indebted to Lan I, the writer of the Tsing nih ki. 

When the spirit of sedition and revolt became rife among the 
sects, Lin Ts'ing consulted the stars, and thus learned that there 
were three religions of the Buddha Maitreya, viz. of the Blue Ocean 
( H the Bed Ocean (jfcE 7^)> and the White Ocean (fi#), 
and that this time the sect of the White Ocean would prosper. 
And' he was found to be the Whitest Being ( ^ ^ i. e. the 
planet Venus assimilated with the element Metal (^); hence 
he was Emperor of the Heavens (% j§Q, while the 36 year 
old Ping Khoh-shen }$§ 0 , head of the sect in the department 

Wei-bwui mm in Honan, of which Hwah is one of the districts 
isee map page 298), was Emperor oi the Earth (ifc jfj), and 
Li Wen ch c ing Emperor of Mankind ( \ HO* He further read in 
the stars that the enterprise should be started either in the 
middle of autumn, or on the 15th of the ninth month. It was 
then resolved that on the last-named day Ch c en Shwang mm 
and Ch'en Wen-Khwei % HU should attack the Palaee. By 
different routes the fellow-conspirators entered Peking, while 
Lin Tsing, with a division of rebels from Hwab, to be expe- 
dited by Li /Wen-ching, was to surprise the emperor, just then 
on his way trom Kansuh and Shensi towards the Capital \ 

The attack on the Palace was concerted doubtless on account 
of the circumstance that there lived sectaries within its gates, 
especially among the eunuchs. One of these, Liu Teh-ts'ai mnmr 
86 years old , a native fiom Sang-fah ^ £ , was a fellow-villa 
ger of Ch'en Snwuug. and by him converted to the religion. 
He had then converted tive other eunuchs, namely Liu Kin 

l-$ee me protocol of the'-cofifessiona 0* the seel leader Miu Lutng-chen, m the 
Ki lioh , chap. 2ft, folio 24. 

2 The three chief components of the Universe ( ) are, according to Chinese 

philosophy Heaven, lei^th, and Man. 

3 Protcx^l of Lin Ting’s second a ter rotation, inserted in the Ki lioh, chap. 4.tbhos 
IRwd'folk 
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Wang Puh-luh £ jf , Chang TW JR jfc , Kao Kwang-fah TK 
and Ten Tsin-hi In the coarse of the thud 

month of the year 1813 Lin Ts'ing had a meeting with those 
.five men in ah eating-house outside the Si-hwa 0 gate, to the 
west ’of the Palace. Speaking about matters of religion and pro- 
pagation, Lin Ts'ing explained to them that a critical turn in 
the kalpa was coming (5^1 jg j|$ ^Pj), which probably meant 
that an era of glory for the religion was to commenoe. And in 
the eighth month they had another conference, not attended by 
Wang Fuh-luh, at which.it was arranged that at the attack on 
the Palace the eunucbs should help as guides*. 

On the 14th of the ninth month, Lin Ts'ing came to Peking 
with Ch'en Shwang and Ch'en Wen-khwei. And in the morning of 
the day following, Ch'en Shwang and his men met Liu Teh-ts'ai 
in a wineshop outside the Tung-hwa Jf( 0 gate, east of the Palace. 
The latter there received the white swaths which he and his com- 
panions were to wear as badges. At noon, the rebels, about 200 
strong, provided with white banners, stormed the Palace. They 
were divided in two groups, respectively under Ch'en Shwang 
and Ch'en Wen-khwei, which rushed into the Tung-hwa gate and 
the Si-hwa gate, while the exinuchs Wang Fuh-luh and Ten Tsin-hi 
remained within the Palace, to support the assailants. 

The attack under Ch'en Shwang, led by Liu Teh-ts'ai and Liu Kin, 
was a failure. Only about half a dozen men with Liu Teh-ts'ai 
managed to force an entrance, but the others were shut out by 
the guard, who succeeded in dosing tne gate; then, frightened by 
their own deed, they dispersed in the city. The intruders managed 
to make their way to the Ts'ang-chen mm gate, but were there 
beaten down and overpowered by eunucbs and others. Liu Teh- 
ts'ai hid himself somewhere in the Palace, but in the afternoon 
of the 17th he was discovered *. 

The simultaneous attack on the Si-hwa gate was at* first more 
successful. Led by the eunuchs Kao Kwang-fuh,.Tang Tsin-chung 
tty HI & » Chang T'ai, Ch'en Wen-khwei and his men defeated 
the guard, but did not proceed quickly enough to prevent 
the gates of the inner Palace from being slammed in their very 

1 Protocol of the first trials, pre s en ted to the emperor on tho 18th of the ninth 
month by Tbh-tsin ft#.** of the Council of fetate, Ting Hwo ^Q, General 
Commandant of the Gendarmerie, and Ch*ung Lnh ^ j|f£, President of the Board of 
Punishments; Ki lioh 3, folio 8. 

3 Protocol of the trials of the 19th; Ki lioh 4, folio 8. 

3 Protocol of the first trials; Ki lioh 3, folios 9 and fifll. 
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faces; It has ever since been an official truth that this part of 
the Palace was saved by the heir-apparent, the emperor's second 
son. According to our authorities, this hero, together with the third 
prince, Mien-khai (MB’ was studying in the Court library, 
when the alarm of the gate-keepers fell upon their ears. . They 
shut the gate, and the elder armed with a musket, posted himself 
' outside the Tang-sin /££ gate, and shot down the first invader 
who showed himself on the wall. A second, bearing a flag, met 
with . the same fate, after which the assailants lacked courage or 
desire to make further efforts tp climb over They manoeuvred 
between the south-western buildings and temples, and attempted 
to set fire to the buildings round the Lung-tsung ^ gate,, 
but meanwhile troops of ihe Imperial princes had entered the 
Palace through the Shen-wu gate in the northern wall, 

and attacked them. The second prince furthermore contributed 
largely to the defence of the inner Palace by distributing muskets 
and swords, and by placing himself at the head of a troop of 
soldiers. The beileh Mien-chi* son of the prince of I 

(«&£)> the emperor's brother, also bravely , handled a musket 
and kept the assailants from the wall. And the chief eunuch 
8hang Yung-kwei ^ fjji' pf posted himself with a cudgel at the 
Tsnn-i *» gate, and there, assisted by Palace officials, kept the 
invaders at bay, besides performing other Valiant deeds*. 

In the course of that afternoon more troops marched in, 
and the heroic battle lasted till deep in the night. The attempts 
of the invaders to set fire ,to the buildings of the Palace 
were frustrated about midnight by a 'thunderstorm' accompanied 
by heavy rains, and lo, amid the roaring, of thunder and the 
flashes of lightning, Kwanti appeared from the Wu-ying temple 
dedicated to his worship. Now seeing this Imperial 
God of War himself take the lead in the. defence of the Palace 
and the throne, the attackers recoiled and,' panic-stricken, threw 
themselves into the canal which flows past that temple and 
the Tai-hwo JfC gate; but, unable to climb the perpendicular 
marble quays, they were drowned or killed. The remainder were 
captured, some of them on the top of the South gate ( P*| ), 
their last retreat*. 


1 8 m also the Shing hiun , chap. 18 , decree oft the 18th. 

2 Ki Uoh , chap. 2, folios 5 and foil. 

9 Ki Uoh. Introduction I, folios 6 and 7. This miracle is them recorded ae the fifth 
by which Heaven showed its intervention on behalf of the dynasty. 
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We can imagine how the oout-digaitariee, Ting Hwo with his 
Gendarmerie, and all civil and military authorities wit their 
lictors and Boldiers were busy tracking rebels and suspected 
persons within and without Peking. 8earch was made day and 
night; the official documents recorded ip the ft lioh point to a 
perfect reign of terror. Of. course the authorities were no less 
busy in torturing confessions out of their prisoners. They soon 
learned that Lin Tsing was in Gwang-tsSin, - his birth-place (see 
p. 419), waiting for the promised rebels from Honan. These did 
not make their appearance, for reasons which we shall learn 
presently — but troops from Peking arrived instead, with an 
object clear enough from these words of an Imperial decree: 
“If his family be not exterminated to the last peifeon, not enough 
will be done for 'the glory of the laws and rescripts” 

Sfc # * , *. & « ** X * >■ the ol<l Lah-w*ng-t»’rh-tffl 
(see p. 299), they arrested all the members of his tube. They 
also marched to Tung-ts'un in the district Tung-cheu 

H #| » of Peking, some ten inhabitants having taken part 
in the attack oh 'the Tung-hwa gate *. At their approach they 
found that place in flames, and ihe inhabitants fled. According 
to the commander, it was set fire to by the rebels themselves *, 
but we should like to know who in reality were the incendiaries, 
and what was the fate of many of those so-called fugitives under 
their swords and spears. 

Of course the emperor was. circumstantially informed of every*, 
thing by express messengers, and sent back immediate orders. One 
of these, directed to T c oh-tein and Ting Hwo, the two chief leaders 
of this terrorism, was to the effect that the bodies of the slain, 
identified by the captives, should be dragged ont of the city 
and there hacked to pieces, and the heads put on stakes, 
but that this .should not be done exclusively in the streets; 
farther that the slashing to death of those whose confessions had 
been properly written down and from whom no further infor- 
mation could be extorted, might commence at their convenience 
with a few or with two at a time, but that the four chief criminals 
should be kept alive, to give him an opportunity of examining them 
himself*. This impetuosity was the result of something more than 
revenge and blood-thirstiness; it was also an expression of fear 


1 Ki lioh 5, folio 36. 

2 See about all this a decree of the 23rd, in chap. 3 of the Shiny fiiun, and also 
in the Ki K oh 5. folio 29 

3 Ki Uoh 2. folio 42. 
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and dread, lest inside or outside Peking plots or riots should be 
hatched, to liberate the prisoners^ as had been the case a few 
days previous to this in Hwah. Only a terrorism of the very 
bloodiest kind — such no doubt was the argument — could 
overawe the conspirators, keep them under control, and thus save 
the court and the dynasty from destruction. 

The emperor received the first intelligence of the attack on the 
very next day after it took place, at Poh-kien £) HQ, near the 
western Mausolea, where he intended to sacrifice on the tombs of his 
grandfather Shi Tsung and his grandmother, and perhaps also to 
inspect his own tomb, then in process of building. He immediately 
rewarded his brave second son with the dignity of Prince of Chi 
(^§ 3:) and a yearly allowance of 12,000 taels: to his tfiird 

son he also promised a reward. Relinquishing his visitation of 
the graves, he travelled post-haste to Peking, where he entered 
the Palace on the 19th. He gratefully acknowledged a miracle 
from Heaven in the fact of his return having been retarded 
ten days through rains, for if he had started for borne at the 
appointed time, his second son would just have been away 
from Peking with a guard to meet him, and so could not have 
defended the Palace 1 2 . 

Meanwhile numerous prisoners were committed to the terrible 
prisons of the Board of Punishments, and subjected to rigorous 
triala At his second examination, accompanied, of coarse, by the 
most cruel tortures, Lin Ts c ing mentioned the heads of his sect 
and the rebel 6hiefs in different places outside the Capital', 
thus giving the emperor many clues for a new and long heresy- 
hunt in various directions. In order to carry this out properly, 
he despatched, directly after his return to Peking, special 
commissioners to Tnng-ch'ang K g and Teh the north- 
western districts of ShaUtung, where the rebellion had net yet 
broken out, sending ' also on that same day instructions to 
Heng Ling the Governor of Shansi, rigorously to lay hands 

on the sect, which, according to the statements of prisoners, had 
assumed very considerable proportions in this province, indeed, it 
was taught that this kalpa was that of the White Ocean, and of this 
ocean Shansi was the head, Honan the navel, Shantung the tail. 
Various chiefs mentioned by name were to be arrested by tm* 
said Governor, and, if opposition should take place, he was to send 
out troops against them, “to beat down aad destroy everything 

1 Ki lioh , Intr. I, folio 8, 

2 Ki lioh 4, folio." 6 and foil , also 4 1 and foil. 
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forthwith” (A jj). Similar instructions were sent to the 
highest provincial authorities in Shensi and Nganhwui. In case 
of opposition, they also should immediately undertake the work 
of extermination («t* mm or that of destruction and capture 

On the same 19th day on which these Imperial orders were 
given to pour more oil on the smouldering embers of the insur- 
rection, the Council of State and the Board of Punishments pro- 
posed to the emperor to let twenty-nine assailants of the Palace 
be slashed to death, the bodies of the slain be cut in pieces, and 
all the heads be exhibited on stakes. This proposal the emperor 
sanctioned, and he fixed the next day for the slashing of the eunuchs 
Chang T*ai and Wang Fuh-luh with fourteen other culprits, and 
the 21st day of that moon for the execution of Ch'en Sbwang 
with twelve others’. 

On the 23rd, the emperor personally examined four principal 
criminals at the northern gate of the Yung terrace (M Hi)- 
These were Lin Ts'ing and one Liu Tsin-t'ing $9) ^ > a ^ so the 

eunuchs Liu Teh-ts c ai and Liu Kin. Liu Teh-ts'ai confessed to 
him that the white flag of the invaders during the thunder- 
storm was rent by the lightning, in consequence of which they 
all took to flight in terror and dismay *. Of course His Majesty 
condemned them all to be slashed to death, and ttWr heads to 
be put on stakes, except that of Lin Ts'ing, which was to be 
sent round through the parts of Chihli, Honan and Shantung 
where the rebellion raged, or was already suppressed \ Thank- 
fully acknowledging that the execution of the chief culprits, 
which permitted the Capital and the surrounding districts to 
breathe freely again, was due to the intervention of Heaven, Earth, 
the Imperial ancestors, and the patron divinities of Land and Grain, 
he decreed that on the first day of the next month solemn thank- 
offerings should be presented to these highest Confucian State- 
divinities, to' wit, by princes of the blood, as his proxies, on the 
altars of Heaven and Earth, and by himself on those of the 
gods of Land and Grain, and in the temples of his ancestors *. 

That same day the sentence of death by slashing was past on 
the eunuch Yang Tsin-chung, who had conducted the invaders 
from the Si-hwa gate to the inner Palace (see p. 422). Pour days 
later he was executed *. We read of some two dozen more eunuchs 


i Ki lioh 4, folio 2d. 
3 Ki lioh 5, folio 24. 
5 Ki lioh 7, folio 6. 


2 Ki lioh , Introd. II, folios 17'tuid 18. 
4 Ki lioh 5, folio 25. 
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who finder suspicion 0 / complicity were arrested 1 and as a matter 
of course * rigorously” examined; but what their ultimate fate 
was, we are not told. Th^ treachery of these Palace officials 
made the emperor decree ttyat henceforth the Directors of the 
eunuchs should keep strict control over their movements and 
excursions outside the Palace gates, and that they should only 
he permitted to go about in groups of two or three, to control 
one another *. “The wives and children of Liu TsMug”, thus says 
a decree of the 23rd, “with his relations by blood and marriage, 
“shall , all alike be arrested according to their names, and, as 
“the law prescribes, they shall be punished together with him”*. 
We know this law (p. 255), and thus are aware what this decree 
involved. From several other edicts we learn that the relations 
of a great number of convicts had to share that fate. 

On the 27th it was reported to the emperor that the Gen- 
darmerie and other administrative departments in Peking had 
already delivered up more than three hundred, persons for 
indgment 4 , and still the hunt continued day after day. Heavy 
punishments were administered to the guards at the Palace gates;, 
a number of them were put in the cangue and banished, many 
also sentenced to strangulation*. In vain we search the state- 
documents for a. complete summary of the slaughtered and the 
punished ; we can only give the following desultory notes. One 
decree, dated the 80th of the /ninth month, tells us that of* 
the family of one Ch c en Yift-hioh $( £ no less than sixty- 

one men, women, and children were sentenced to slavery in the 
New Frontier Province, Fuhkien, Kwangtung, Kansuh, SzB-ch'wen, 
and other regions . — Twelve days later, upon receipt of Imperial 
sanction, the sentence of decapitation was carried into effect 
upon the adoptive son of the eunnch Yang Tsin-chung, upon 
the father of Chang T'ai, and that of Ch e en Wen-khwei, while 
twenty-three of their kinspeople were exiled 7 . — On the 17th 
of the next month eighteen men were slashed to death; the 
day after, sixteen more; four were beheaded, one of them jm 
account of his kinship; two were strangled, two corpses cat 

i JK lioh 4, folio* 4 and 5. 

8 Ki lioh 5, folio 87. 

Ki lioh 5, folio 29. Shing hiun , chap. 3. 

4 Ki lioh 7, folio 7. 

5 About their sentence* see Ki lioh 7, folio* 32 and foil., and 19, folio* 39 and foil. 

6 Ki lioh 7, folio 34. 

7 Ki lioh 10, folio 85. 
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to pieces; twenty-seven members of the Red Tang sect, simply 
on account of their membership, were given in slavery to 
the Oeldt and the Government troops in Turkestan 1 * 3 . And on 
the 29tb, of the brothers ■ and other relatives of the .eunuchs 
Kao Kwang-fuh and Yang Tsin-chung, five were beheaded, and 
twenty-six banished *. In the eleventh month the sanguinary work 
Was still contirned with unrelenting zeal. On the second day, 
thirteen men, amongst them the eunuch Tan Tsin-hi, were slashed, 
one was beheaded, while two . others, who died in prison, were 
hacked to pieces *. Of course by this time there were among the 
executed an ever-increasing number of sectaries, rebel-mongers 
and insurgents from the provinces, selected by the civil and military 
authorities from the masses who fell into their hands, for sending 
to Peking. A further account? of the executions will therefore 
be given in our description of the events in the revolted districts. 
Chief Inquisitor at Peking was the magnate Tung Kao 
member of the Council of State, charged with the high direction 
of the Board of Punishments; to his name must henceforth be 
booked all proposals for execution in groups, decapitation, stran- 
gulation and banishment, which were presented to the emperor 
for his confirmation. 

On the 27th of the ninth month, Tung Kao and the Council of 
State presented to the emperor a list of the men wounded or 
slain in the defence of the Palace. The forty-one killed, Bis Majesty 
decreed, shall be looked upon and honoured as killed in active 
.military service, while the wounded, sixty in number, shall be 
rewarded as if wounded on the battle-field . 

In his heartfelt gratitude to the God of War, whose marvellous 
apparition had so timely created a panic amongst the assailants 
of the Palace, the emperor issued a decree on the 6th' day of the 
eleventh month, prescribing that, in addition to the sacrifices of 
the first day of the 'tenth month in honour of the supreme gods 
of the Imperial house (see p. 426), an offering to that divinity 
was to be made outside the Ti-ngan gate, on a propitious 

day before the coming winter-solstice, by the heir-apparent in 
person, the bravest of all the brave in the defence of the Palace. 
At the same time he promoted in rank Ngan-tat BSf that 
prince's fencing-master, whose excellent lessons were, of course, the 


1 Ki Uoh 13, fol. 18—19. 

9 Ki Uoh IS, fol. 10. 

3 Ki liak 16, fol. 7. 

\ Ki tfoh 7, fol. 4~4; Bhing hiun % chap. 95. 
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real cause of the famous movement of the prince in shooting 
down the assailants from the wall of the inner Palace K 


And now, having sketched the course of events in and round 
Peking, we must give our attention to what had meanwhile 
taken place elsewhere, in immediate connection with these events. 

The insurrection which, according to the calculation of the 
heads of the Eight Diagrams religion, was to break out simul- 
taneously with the attack on the Palace, originated in a depart- 
ment of the Honan province situated, in the neighbourhood of the 
same region where, thirty-nine years before, the religious rebellion 
of Wang Lun had been smothered in blood, viz. in Wei-hwui fflf jSt T 

with a chief city of the same name on the river Wei |fr (see 
map, page 298). 

There, as mentioned on page 421,P c ing Khoh-shen, the so-called 
Emperor of the Earth, was head of the sect. To the north-east 
of Wei-hwui lies the district of Hwah also with a walled chief 
city of the same name. Here were the headquarters of the division 
or kung (see p. 335) called Chen J| , which is the chief diagram 
of the eight, because it corresponds with the East, the first and 
principal cardinal point, identified by the Yih with the Dragon, the 
symbol of Imperial dignity. Headman of this division was Li Weh- 
ch'ing, .the Emperor of Mankind, whose acquaintance we have ulso 
made (p. 420 and 421). Being the head of the principal diagram, 
he was also acknowledged a? a chief of the sect as a whole. 
Originally a carpenter’s jboy, he had through study and industry 
become a man of no mean literary attainments, particularly pro- 
ficient in sooth-saying. He had been a member of various associa- 
tions, such as the Hu-mi-pien or “Tiger-tail Whips", 

the Hung-chVen si6 jji jjfcfc or “Red Brick society”, and 
the .society of the I-h wo-khuen fjf| Jfo or “Fists of Righteous- 
ness and Concord" *, until he became headman of the sect of the 
Chen diagram. 

1 Ki lioh 47, fol. 3. < 

2 This i«, aa it well known, the name of a society which in 1900 played so notorious 
a part in Ohibli and Peking, and by the foreigners called Boxers. The first mention 
of this sect we have found in an Imperial decree of the 14th of the seventh month 
(A dept.) of the year 1808 ( Sh . h. 99), in company with that of the Tiger-tail Vhips, 
the Shun-tao society ( j|p| 77 # ) or that of u the Swords of Obedience”, and the 
feet of the Eight Diagrams. That edict was issued in consequence of the request 
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As early as 1812 the conspiracy was ripening. The plotters 
held meetings chiefly at a place called Tao-khen $£ p , eight li 
from Hwah; the rdles were divided, and the oaths of fealty and 
loyalty sworn. Lin Ts'ing and Li Wen-cuing , after consulting 
the stars, appointed the hour at which the attack on the Palace 
should take place and the insurrection break out, viz. that of 
midday of the 15th of the ninth month (Oct. 8). For their device 
they chose the one used by the Ming dynasty: 3fE5£Pj£t' 
“Charged by Heaven to open the Way”. Afterwards this was 
inscribed on the white banners of the rebels, both at the assault 
of the Palace and in the battle field; evidently therefore their 
object was to overthrow the Mancbu dynasty and restore the 
former House. 


- of the Censor Cheu T mg-slien ^ ^ that these sects might be destroyed with 

greater force. According to his statement, they were, in Ngenhwui, very numerous 
• in the department* Ying-cheu ~jj| -||»j and Poh J|k ; in Kiangsu, ih Su-cheu 

in HoMun, in the department Kwei-teh ^ in Shantung, in the departments 

Ts c ao*cheu t#l , I-cheu VrM and Yen-cheu therefore, as the map on 

page 298 shows, in and round the sphere of the insurrection which now occupies our 
attention. The connection in which the Boxers are here mentioned^ almogt compels; u«r 
to see in them a religious sect of the Eight Diagrams stamps According- to the'*beve^; 
named Censor* these societies were mainly composed of country people; — of bad repute, , 
of course — who oppressed the loyal, and gambled on a large scale, for tybnth pur- ^ 
pose they pitched large tents, conspired with the yamen-brood, etc., etc. Neither 
they behind hand in fighting. Thu emperor, approving of the Censor’s proposal /ins iructed . 
the Viceroys and Governors of the three provinces to traek the heads ahd' headers of 
these communities and punish them severely, as also the officials who made . common 
cause with them; and he ordered them -to see that the Prefects did not Jteep in 
office any heads of villages or wards who were on good terms with these societies. 

In the free of the above, instead of accepting any of the suggestions about the origin 
and character of the Boxer-movement in 1900, offered by various foreigners who 
said they were well-informed, we are inclined to attach mere importance to what the 
Prefect of Wu-kiao in Ghihli, told of them through the Jesuit missionary 

Ignace Mangin, who fell a victim in the Boxer insurrection. “The Boxers are nothing 
“more or less than a ramification of the White Lotus sect; the titles they used, the 
“formulas they recite, rank them among the si6 kiao or ‘heretical religions’. Although 
“persecuted under Jen Tsung, they have maintained themselves in several districts of 
“Shantung and Chihli, and. their audacity has gradually increased. The people are being 
“seduced by them, and forget that the bringing down of deities and the recital of 
“formulas prove the depravity of the sect. Under Jen Tsung there was but little Chris- 
tianity in China, the sect can therefore not be an outcome of hatred against tho 
“Christians. Its real object is rebellion,, and the ignorant masses are misled by it” 
Cordier, “Relations de la Chine avec lea Puissances Occidentals”, III, p. 458. 

After this it is certainly hardly possible to believe in the alleged conspiracy between 
the Boxers and the Chinese Government against the foreigners. Confucian puritaniera 
co-operating with heresy! mice with a cstl It is rather ludicrous. 
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But on the 13th of the eighth month the conspiracy was 
betrayed to the Prefect of Hwah, Khiang Khoh-tsieh g§[ 3 ;jjg , 
by Fing Khoh-kung % £fj and Fing Khoh-ch e ang >Jf % f§ , 
respectively a cousin and a brother to Fing Khoh-shen, the Em- 
peror of the Earth and departmental leader of the sect, residing 
at Hwah (see p. 421). To avoid the impending danger, this man 
left this city on the 15th 1 , thereby stigmatising himself among 
the sect as privy to the betrayal. According to the official 
reading, the plot was first discovered and reported by a controller 
(sitln-kien of the Prefect, called Liu Pin who 

had been informed that Li Wen-ch'ing instigated the people to 
make arms. 

On a sudden Li Wen-ch c ing was arrested by the Prefect, together 
with the sect-leader Niu Liang-chen (see p. 420) and the latter’s 
father, brothers and sons. Li Wen-ch c ing was most cruelly tortured 
with wooden squeezing-clamp3, applied to his ankles with so 
much force that his feet afterwards rotted away and fell off. 
Niu Liang-chen received several strokes on his hand-palms. The 
conspirators, fearing that torture might bring the prisoners to a 
full confession and make everything collapse, were compelled to 
immediate action, and had to anticipate the date previously fixed 
upon. On the 7th, led by Fing Siang-lin ^ , the king(3£) 

of the Kwun 4$ Diagram, they entered the city, stormed the 
prison and the prefectural mansion, and killed the Prefect with 
Liu Pin and two other subordinate officers, and as many of the 
relatives of these men as they could find. Li Weu-ch'ing aud 
Niu Liang-chen were thus liberated, but as to the contemplated 
march to Peking, to support the assailants of the Palace and to 
attack the Imperial cortege, this had to be given up, because 
the mandarinate in the adjacent districts had mobilized all 
the available troops. And so, without surmizing it, Khiang 
Khoh-tsieh, next to Heaven and the Imperial ancestors *, saved 
the dynasty. 

The rebellion spread with great rapidity. To the north the 
insurgents made for SiUn $ 0 , the nearest district-city, but the 
valour of the garrison saved it from falling into their hands; 
This no doubt means that, meeting with some resistance, the 
assailants deemed it advisable immediately to retire, and try their 
fortune elsewhere. They indcad fared better in a south-easterly 

t See the protocol of P c ing Khob-shens confessions, Ki lioh 24, folio 24. 

2 About these and man* ot»»erd etaiis, see specially chap. 26 of the Ki lioh, ibhck 
and foli. 
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direction, on the Chihli territory, in the department of Kbai gg 
On the sixth day of the month, the Prefect of the district Ch'ang- 
ynen g jg, Chao Lun mm by name, had left the city in com- 
pany with his police and subordinates, to arrest mutineers in the 
village of Wei-yuen 5 H§, eighteen li from there. Bat, as no 
rebellion bad broken out as yet in that locality, he probably wag 
anxious to play a part in the tragedy of sectary-persecutions, which, 
as we know, bad to be carried on throughout Chihli, by Imperial 
command. On his way home — of course with a number of prison- 
ers in his suite — , he was attacked by a band with white scarfs 
round their heads, and dressed in white. A captain, sent out in 
all haste with troops to deliver him, only succeeded in securing 
his decapitated body, after a sharp fight with the villagers 

And on the tenth day, at dawn, the rebels, who on the previous 
evening had slipped in, mastered the district-city Ts c ao Iff , situated, 
eastward, on the Shantung territory. They emptied the prisons, 
and surprised the Tamen of the Prefect Yao Kwoh-cheu & §1 
Just as this mandarin left his apartments, ready dressed, he was 
stabbed, and his head cut off. Many of his family-members of 
both sexes were killed. After that, the rebels left the city. 

In the district-city Ting-tfao tyg , also on Shantung territory, 
to the north of Tb'oo, a similar scene was enacted that same day. 
The Prefect on duty, Ho Teh-han nmm , with his troops opposed 
the rebels and the liberated prisoners in the open street, and fell 
with a number of his men. Then the rebels met with sharp 
resistance from the members of the Khung ^ family residing 
n the district} descendants of Confucius, and therefore natural 
protectors, unto death, of pure orthodoxy. Staunchly they refused 
to take the side of the rebels, and paid for their loyalty with 
their lives. It was said that more than five ' hundred of both 
sexes perished. 

The district-city Kin-hiang situated still further east- 

ward, was saved by the bravery of the Prefect Wu Kiai ^ . 
Before the actual outbreak of the rebellion he arrested the prin- 
cipal leader of the sect, TB c ui Shi-tsun »±«. with several 
others; after that he repulsed the assailants of the city, took their 
implements of war, and dispersed them. Then he let loose his 
troops over the whole district to commence a cruel chase; many 
were horribly mutilated and killed, and several, sent up to the 
{provincial capital, where, after examination, they were, one after 
another, put to death Khao-chTng district of Honan, 
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conterminous with Ts'ao, also rose in rebellion, and the insurgent 
, ‘hosts swept through the country. And finally, in Chihli, the. 
district-city Tung-tning K I g) , east of Ch'ang-yuen, was besieged 
by the rebels and hard pressed, but successfully defended by the 
Prefect Chu Wei 

Besides their regular, provincial troops, the authorities brought 
country- soldiers ^ or m%) into the field : volunteers, who, 
as Lan I writes, Mid much harm to the people, and whose 
crimes were beyond control". Even a corps of women was formed, 
wearing short jackets with tight sleeves, *who in the dark com- 
mitted all kinds of indecencies with the rebels". At the head of 
the provincial troops of Shantung, with which the rebels chiefly 
had to reckon during the first days, were General Sn *rh Shen 
asm. and the more than sixty year old Liu TsHng 
Commissioner of the Revenue derived from the Salt-Gabelle, who 
in the great sectarian war in SzB-chVen had gained many laurels. 
In co-operation with the Governor of Shantung, Tung Hing (p. 41Q), 
he advanced with his troops against the rebels on the 27th of 
the ninth month. The insurgents were at that time nestled in 
the Fang hills <»un in T8 c ao-cheu, about forty li distant 
from Ting-tW His prompt action was crowned with great suc- 
cess; over three hundred were slain, and over eighty captured, 
without his losing a single man \ After that he attacked them 
again in the Great Temple of the Han family ( $$ j$j) aQ d 
some surrounding villages, at about eight li from Ting-t'ao; here 
some fpur hundred were destroyed \ 

As a result of this ' victorious campaign, Ting-t c ao fell again 
into the hands of the authorities. For the rest the purifying- work 
in the three provinces resolved itself into the tracking of isolated 
groups of rebels, and . the catching and kiHing of them by hundreds. 
Reports about this loathsome butchering were sent in regularly to 
he emperor, the figures being mentioned with as much ostentation 
as if 4 concerned so many heads of game. In the Shantung 
districts, Su ’rh Shen made himself specially meritorious, with his 
hordes of Kirin and Solon Tartars. It appears from all the above 
that the rebels were rather helpless, badly armed, and scarcely 
able to defend themselves. For the greater part they may have 
been harmless people, always seeking safety in retreat or flight. 

The central Government at Peking naturally took energetic 

-X... - 

4 Report of Tong Hing, in the Ki liok 8, folio 18. 

5 Second report of TSmg Bing, Ki lit h 9, folio 18. 
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measures. Wen Ch'ing-hwui, the Viceroy of Chihli, struck with the 
emperor’s displeasure for not taking drastic measures to quench 
the rebellion, was deposed and degraded, and Cbang Hu y took 
his place. Na Yen-ch e ing, Viceroy of Shensi and Kansuh, known to 
us .from his expipits during the great rebellion in the west, directly 
after the breaking out of the insurrection, was called by the emperor 
to Honan, and entrusted with the- direction of the military opera- 
tions and the chief command of all the forces in the three provinces. 
Yang Ya-ch c un, the provincial Military Commander of Shensi, also 
known to us (p, 378), became his next in command, together with 
K?.o Khi (p. 374), General of Jehol, and acting Governor of Honan. 
Thfc grandee was, however, relieved of the latter function, and 
this was transmitted to Fang Sheu-ch*eu Five or six 

thousand troops advanced from Chihli, two thousand horse from 
Shensi, one thousand from Peking, one thousand Manohus from 
Kirin, and an equal number from Heh-lung-kiang ; while Poh Ling 
W Viceroy of the two Kiang, and Hu Khoh-kia 
Governor of Nganhwui, drew together their troops in the districts 
of their territory nearest to the revolted regions V 

4 more than sufficient force was thus speedily , in the field to 
give the greatest possible extension to the butchering and exter- 
mination. On the 21st, three or four thousand rebels from Tao-kheu 
(see p. 430) were cut off by Yang Ytt-ch‘un from that base of 
operation; they were attacked by Na Yen-ch c ing and the other 
commanders, and thus, placed 4>etween two fires, simply annihi- 
lated ; 1420 perished, fully 1 40 were taken prisoners *; the remainder 
escaped to Tao-kheu and Hwah. About the same time, T c oh-tsin 
p. 422) set to work with an army of Tartars in the districts of 
iung-ming and Ch'ang-yuen, where so far the rebels had main- 
tained themselves. Su ’rh Shen also was ordered to proceed thither 
with his Tartars and to co-operate with T'oh-tsin. Simultaneously 
die Viceroy of Chihli harassed the insurgents in Ta-ming and 
Khai from the north, and consequently the remnant of their 
forces had . gradually to retreat into eastern Honan, where the 
rebellion had first broken out, and where Yang YfL-ch'un and 
Kao Khi were busy at work. 

The next victory of any importance was gained . by the 
Imperialists over Ping Khoh-shen. The latter had come bpek to 
Hwah on the 9th of the ninth month, and found his wife, son and 
daughter murdered in his house: probably an act of vengeance 


4 Ki U$h % Introduction, folios 7 8; also chap. 41,\folio 7. 

2 Ki lti>h 43, folios 29—31. 
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perpetrated by Li Wen-ch'ing and his crew, who looked upon 
him as a traitor (see p. 431). Full of exasperation, he left the town 
on the 23rd of the tenth month, at the head of five hundred 
followers, but he was attacked by the light troops of Tang Ytt- 
ch c un. Half his men fell: the remainder were thrown back into 
Hwah, and he himself had a narrow escape through the swiftness 
of his horse. Until the middle of the following month he hid 
himself in Teh ££ (map, p. 298), in the house of a leader of the sect, 
and after that, hounded out everywhere, he roamed about, till 
on the 4th of the twelfth month he was arrested in the village of 
San-kioh — . in the district of Hien jjp , a little more north- 

ward in Chihli, and delivered up to the Viceroy, who sent him 
to Peking. Here he underwent several examinations at the hand 
of Tung Kao and his tribunal, and the revelations extorted from 
him led to many fresh captures and convictions ’. 

On the 27th of the tenth month Tao-kheu fell in the hands 
of the Imperial troops. Na Yen-ch'ing, Yang Yu-ch'un, General 
Tang Fang ^ # ,and Kao Khi marched up from different sides, 
and cannonaded the little place, which, according to their report, 
harboured from fourteen to fifteen thousand rebels. A body of 
rebels from Hwah, one or two thousand strong, advanced to their 
relief, but were thrown back. The town was stormed, taken and 
burnt. For a whole day the vandalism and butchering continued ; 
from five to six thousand persons were killed, four or five thousand 
perished in the flames, three hundred and eighty were captured, - 
and for the greater part killed on the spot. From eight to nine 
thousand old men, women and children fled from the town *. The 
poor remnant of men able to bear arms managed to escape to Hwah, 
amongst them SU Ngan-kwoh , who had been in com- 

mand of the besieged. He was thirty-nine year old, originally 
from Ch c ang-yuen, and head of the Tui ^ diagram. A few miles 
east of Hwah, the pursuing Imperial forces came upon some three 
thousand rebels from T c ao-yuen ^ , advancing to relieve the 
town. They were annihilated by the horse and infantry of Kao 
Khi, Tang Fang and Tang Yfl-ch c un, converging there from 
all directions. Five or six hundred were killed, and the remainder 
fled back to Tao-yueh. Thereupon Hwah was securely invested *. 
The emperor, convinced of having entrapped here the last remaining 


1 See about all this, chap. 24 of the JR lioh , folios 0 and foil. ; also ilia protocol of 
his confessions in chap. 24, folios 21 and foil. ; finally ebap. 25, folios 1 and fell., etc., etc. 

2 Report of Na Yen-ch'ing and the other Generals, in Ki lioh 15, felios 15 and fell. 

3 Report of the Commanders of the 3rd of the eleventh month, in At lioh 16, folio 7. 
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insurgents and the chief leaders, immediately instructed the com- 
manders to make the besieging cordons very dose, so that there 
.conld be no question of breaking out at the time of surrender, 
and none should escape death or capture, not one should slip 
through the net. 

But before access to the northern gate was precluded, Liu 
Kwoh-i&ing (see p. 409), leader of the rebels from T*ao-yuen, entered 
the city, and carried Li Wen-ch'ing off, in the belief that this 
revered chief could be of more service to their cause elsewhere. 
3eated in a carriage or sedan-chair, this man, maimed so hor- 
ribly in his legs, traversed the districts of Ch'ang-yuen and 
Fung-khiu J , and assembled about four thousand rebels around 
him, who directed their way through the districts of Ten- tain 
$ft and Tang-wu »* to Wei-hwui (see map, p. 298); and the 
country west of the Wei river was also brought into a state of revolt. 
Tang Fang and his Tartars were entrusted with the purification of 
this region. Marching through the district Kbi north of Wei- 
hwui city, he enclosed the insurgents in and round a fortress called 
Szfc-chai fjj m , on the slope of a mountain close by a rivulet. 
Here, on the 19th of the eleventh month, a monstrous carnage 
was perpetrated, during which only seven Imperialists were lightly 
wounded. Some five or six hundred rebels defended the fortress 
till the next day 1 ; then it was stormed. The besieged offered a 
desperate resistance with spears and stones, and when the walls 
fell, fighting continued in the narrow streets and lanes. Finally 
the two hundred dwellings within the fortress were stormed. 
Seven or eight, which were storied, resisted the longest. As 
it was getting dark, these were set fire to, to prevent the 
defenders from breaking out -under cover of night. Scorched and 
burnt; they came running out, and were caught alive in number 
about two hundred. One of the storied houses was attacked by 
Tang Fang in person. Suddenly Liu Kwoh-ming burst open the 
door, sword in hand, and rushed in upon the besiegers. “I am 
Liu Kwoh-ming”, he cried, killed two, and t|ien fell, mortally 
wbunded by a bullet. They called to the besieged that their lives 
would.be spared if they delivered up Li Wen-ch'ing. “He is here”, 
they exclaimed, and responded to the challenge with ballets. Then 
they themselves set fire to the house, and about forty or fifty 
perished in the flames, locked in each other’s arms. Not one escaped 
from the place. The body of Li Wen-ch'ing was identified by the 


1 Report of Na Yen-ch c ing and Yang Y0-ch c un. in the Kt lioh 21, folio 16. 
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-osence of the feet, which had putrified away; the bandages with 
medicaments, wound round these maimed members, were still 
visible. His face was deformed by wounds and scars. A banner 
was found on the spot, bearing the inscription ^ (51 ^ 
n±’ “Li, the true sovereign of the Tien shun period of the 
great Ming dynasty” '. Tb<s shows that Li Wen-ch‘ing had been 
proclaimed as rival emperor, and had already adopted a title 
of reign. The bodies, counted on the spot, amounted to 3,387, not 
reckoning those that were burnt 2 . Truly, the emperor declared 
in extasy in a decree of tbe 25th, when the news of ibis momentous 
slaughter reached him, “the fact that not one man slipped through 
“the net, sufficiently shows the glory of the principles and insti- 
“tutions of Our dynasty, and fills the human heart with joy” ’. 
By this same decree he raised Tang Fang and his follow-com- 
mander in the storming of the storied house to the highest ranks, 
and conferred on these and a number of other, braves various 
favours and presents. The corpses of Li Wen-ch c ing and Liu Kwoh- 
ming, he decreed, shall be cut in pieces; the head of the former 
shall be carried round in the riotous districts of Honan, Chihli and 
Shantung, while that of the latter shall be exhibited on a pole for 
a warning to the people. The principal captives need not be bent 
up, but can be executed on the spot, after due examination *. 

Thus the rebellion was broken in less than two months, in the 
same region where it was hatched aud where it first burst 
out. A few thousand heretics, who never had handled or even 
possessed any arms, were completely crushed in about half a dozen 
districts, by a military force from several provinces, re-inforced 
by three extra armies of Tartars and picked Chinese infantry and 
horse. In the documents and reports compiled in the Ki lioh, every 
manoeuvre of the troops, every skirmish and feat of arms, every 
slaughter, is mentioned with scrupulous exactitude. They inform 
us about every stratagem and measure of the Generals, Viceroys 
and Governors. But we have taken only the chief items out of 
this heap of information. 

One point in particular those data place in the clearest light, 
namely the incredible bloodiness and cruelty of this campaign. 
For a knowledge of what in China is a Government campaign 
against heretics and rebels, no better source can be found than 


1 Report of Na Yen-ch^ng etc., in the At lioh 29, folio i 

2 Ki lioh 27, folio 20. 

4 JK lioh S3, folio 8; Shiny hiun , 30. 
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the Ki lioh. Almost every day we read in it of hundreds being 
butchered or captnred; and granting that these reports of "the 
Generals were somewhat exaggerated, in order to curry favour 
with their bloodthirsty Imperial master, they undoubtedly prove 
that blood flowed in streams. The documents further prove that 
the leaders of tUe rebels, both high and low, when caught, were 
always slain on the spot, except a few of the most prominent, 
who were sent up to Peking or to the capital of the province,, 
there to be forced by the most cruel tortures to make all sorts 
of confessions about sectaries and conspirators, and finally to be 
carved in pieces. No rebels who had actually carried arms ever 
received quarter; the wives, children, relatives, and fellow- 
villagers of notorious rebels were tracked and likewise put to 
death, or assigned as slaves to mandarins and military comman- 
ders of merit throughout the empire, or to the OelOt in Turkestan. 
The number of the slaughtered, including those who fell by the 
sword of the rebels, was estimated by the emperor himself at 
a hundred thousand \ To this should be added the uncounted 
crowds of old men, women and children, hunted out of their 
dwelling-places, and perishing from hunger and exhaustion in the 
rigid winter cold, even for months after the rebellion had been 
suppressed; also the hundreds, possibly thousands, who committed 
'suicide to escape a worse fate. 

During this period of official heroism we see the Son of Heaven 
from the height of his throne egging on his Generals, Viceroys 
and Governors, with daily fresh decrees, to quick and energetic 
action, to extermination with fire and the sword. What else could 
he do, since, as m the time of Wang Lun’s insurrection, the rice 
and other food supply from the provinces was in danger of being 
cut offt Districts had now risen adjacent to the region then in 
rebellion) and. moreover, in close proximity to Ta-ming, where 
in 1786 . this same sect of the Eight Diagrams had taken up 
arms; how easily might the insurrection spread over there! And 
who could say whether the revolt would not assume the same 
enoumous proportions as the one which raged in the west at the 
time of his accession to the throne? who could say whether it 
might not at any moment involve Peking itself? Considering all 
■his, Iras it surprisir d that the tyrant shuddered on his throne^ 
for dread of those sectaries who so lately had come within a 
few paces' off it, sword la nand? Realizing his own weakness, what 
could he do but follow the example of all tyrants whose tbrehes 


1 Si JfoA, Jntrod. II, folio 12. 
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built on violence, are being shaken and threaten to collapse, and 
take recourse in terrorism, with slaughter and extermination of all 
enemies of his heaven-bestowed authority? As long as China has 
existed, all its ruler* have followed this same course against rebels; 
their extermination with wives', children, and even their whole tribe, 
has always been the sacred right of these Vice-regents of highest 
Heaven. And how much more were they entitled to use this right 
where it concerned heretics, rebelling against the Tao of Heaven, 
personified in the inviolable Confucian state-organization and polity! 

So great was the savage cruelty of the military hordes, that at 
last the emperor himself was compelled to interfere. My armies 
shall not allow one rebel to escape, says a decree of the 23rd 
of the tenth month, but the loyal shall not be molested in any 
way whatever. The people in fear and trembling, beguiled by 
malevolent scoundrels, are under the impression that the object 
of the armies is to destroy both the good and the bad.. They flee 
in the greatest confusion, so that the corpses of the old and 
infirm fill the moats and ditches, and the remainder join, the 
rebels, who use them as a vanguard against the Imperial troops. 
To think that my people, thus led on to death by the insurgents, 
should be massacred a second time by my own troops, is too 
much for my Imperial sensitiveness. Therefore my armies shall 
not touch one single hair in the villages; not a grain, not a 
thread shall they lay in the people’s way, and severely shall the 
Commanders be punished in case of any contrary action. Every- 
where the Generals shall be instructed to kill only rebels, and 
pot to put to death ,any person without just cause, even if he 
should have sided with the rebels and afterwards abandoned 
them. The Viceroys and Governors in Chihli, Shantung and Honan, 
shall publish this my will everywhere, so that all may be made 
aware that my armies have come merely to protect the loyal, and 
that these should lend them a helping hand in sweeping awav 
the spirit of heresy (3f5 ^); also that all may know that l<gi. 
Ts'ing is already carveu iu pieces ; that the conspirators SO-and-so 
are being tracked, and that a great reward is set on their heads, 
in the shape of official preferment and money; also that indem 
nification shall be granted to the relations of any betrayer oil 
persons searched for, in the evfent of his, or any of those belonging 
to him, being killed out ‘of revenge. But he who hidte ap im- 
portant criminal, or, knowing his hiding-place, does not betray 
him, shall with all his family undergo the penalty for rebellion 

, 1 Ki iioh 13, folio 25; Shiny hiun 20 
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The official world, in nervous trepidation and alarm, slashed 
away at heretical communities and individual heretics, even in 
the districts where there was no rebellion. Heretic and rebel 
were now more than ever names of the same meaning. With 
threefold zeal, heads and members of sects were dragged to the 
prisons, and by torture forced to betray others. On page 425 we saw 
that immediately after the breaking out of the rebellion, decrees 
to this effect were issued directly from the Imperial throne to 
the provinces. A3 a natural consequence, the people in despair, 
flocked to the banners of the rebels. Even Na Ten-ch'ing sadly 
realized the bad effects of these fatal measures, and straightway 
besought the Throne to interfere. “I have found”, he wrote on 
the 9th of the tenth month, “that there are some taking part in 
“the rebellion who formerly in no way professed sectarianism. 
“These also must be put to death; but sectaries who take no 
“part in the rebellion, are at bottom loyal people. I should not 
“in the slightest measure dare to cherish feelings of indulgence, 
‘but I much tear lest the ignorant people by these ultra rigor- 
ous prosecutions be brought into such a state of uncertainty 
“and fear that the leaders of the rebels find cause therein for 
“agitating and misleading them. Bowed down, I implore my 
“Imperial Highest Lord to issue a clear decree, to the effect 
“that sectaries who have not made common cause with the rebels, 
“shall not be punished witli them by the Prefects on the plea 
“that they are sectaries and rioters. If an Imperial manifesto in 
“this spirit be posted up everywhere, it will save the ignorant 
“people from being inflamed and misled” ’. 

The Emperor however would not quite unconditionally listen 
to this sage advice. “Amongst the ignorant people”, — thus he 
decreed — “there is so much sectarianism, that it is quite impos- 
sible efficiently to apply the extermination-system upon them. 
“The large military force now employed in destroying and 
“capturing is really only dealing with rebellious people who 
“started the revolt, and so far no orders have been issued by 
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"Us to search for heretical: religionists and to catch them. They' 
"who formerly did not profess any religion, but are now fighting 
"on the side of the rebels, fall within the terms of being put 
"to death; but they who did not as yet join the rebels, and so 
"far only practised a religion, do not fall within the terms of 
"extermination. But it is very difficult to make distinctions on 
"this head, for 1 have heard that the insurgents make use of 
"hundreds of tricks, and for instance in the daytime behave as 
"loyalists, but at night fight on the rebel side. I can therefore 
"at present not give a decree on this point, but leave it entirely 
"to him (Na Yen-chlng) to decide. He shall order the comman- 
"ders of the GaWument troops to discriminate (between the non* 
"sectarian rebels and non-rebellious sectaries) with due circum- 
"spection at every encounter. Let jthe loyal who were incorporated 
‘Urn the rebel side, but left it again to join the legal cause, be 
"exempt from the general slaughter, but let any who carried 
"arms and fought, be put to death without mercy, to the last 
"man. It shall not be permitted at all to use the term heretical 
"religion; uncertainty and fear will then not arise among the 
"people, and the Prefects will not dare to deal with them as 
"accomplices (in the rebellion)” *. 

And eighteen days later, the emperor decreed that these prin- 
ciples for heretic persecution should also be published in Peking.. 
This state-document, of the 27th, says: So far the Gendarmerie 
have respectfully obeyed My orders to institute prosecutions 
with all energy in the five Wards; but already even before 
we are far enough advanced to allow our zeal to cool down, 
there is indecision with aspect to the punishing of the guilty. 
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The principle shall be energetically maintained that, when in 
a tea-house or tavern, .in a temple or convent, or wherever « 
it may be, three to five persons congregate, and their meeting 
looks in any way suspicious, a severe judicial investigation shall 
be instituted. Be it further made known by proclamation that 
Lin Ts c ing and his entire clan, to the very last man, have not 
escaped extermination ; that of the adherents of the White Yang 
religion which he propagated, and of the Bed Yang sect which 
he enticed to join the rebellion, many tens over and above the 
hundred have been carved to pieces by the Board of Punishments, 
and their heads exhibited on stakes, but that all those persons 
were found guilty of rebellion, while the other prisoners were all 
people betrayed by those rebels as guilty of insurrection. But 
such as only practised religion, simple, ignorant, misguided people, 
when dragged before the judge, have only been sentenced to exile, 
the same as the sectaries among the eunuchs; but not one of 
this category has been slashed. Now be it made known to all 
policemen, soldiers and citizens, that Our object is the arrest of 
the accomplices in the revolt of Lin Ts c ing, and that promotion 
or reward in any other form can only be expected for the capture 
oj denunciation of any such; as also that even sectaries who 
betray such criminals shall not only be exempt from punishment, 
but duly rewarded. 

■ And as regards ordinary sectaries, who have religious books 
and images in their houses and seek salvation in such things — 
they do not seem able to understand that such heresy must bring 
misfortune upon them. Lin Taking, according to his own confession, 
devoted himself to this for years, and uow he is dead, his der. 
exterminated, his house in ashes; could a worse disaster have 
befallen himi To the very end he remained obstinate, and — the 
worst fate at length fell to his lot. Why do the people any 
longer want to .have those “inauspicious, filthy things” (tefl 
ifo) in their pure dwellings) All they who repent, and deliver 
those things up to the authorities, to oe destroyed or burnt, 
declaring thereby for ever to abjure their heresy, shall be registered 
at the magistrate’s office, exempt from punishment, and reckoned 
among the loyal, and should the police or neighbours afterwards 
accuse them, these shall be punished instead , should it be proved 
however that they practise heresy again in secret, they shall , he 
punished twice as severely as in the first instance. Edicts pro- 
mulgated throughout the provinces shall admonish the people to 
conduct themselves accordingly; and to deliver up their books 
and images. 'Then the eyes of the people, all in posse ssio n of 
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•heavenly (natural!) loyalty, shall be opened to the seductions 
•(to which they were a prey); with heartfelt respect they shall 
•keep and observe the Imperial institutions and energetically 
•co-operate to the realization of Our dearest wish affectionately to 
•nurture Our babes (the people), to cpnveK the people to what 
•is right and ameliorate their customs, and to weed out the tares 
•for the insurance of rest and peace to the loyalists” 1 . 

One communication in this decree should not escape our notice. 
It says that Lin Tslng belonged to the sect of the White Yang, 
and had drawn the sect of the Red Yang into the rebellion. ' The 
Ki lioh (chap. 14, folio 8 ) gives in this same decree the name of the 
first-named sect as White Ocean, which is the name of Lin Tseng’s 
sect, as we saw on p. 421. The conclusion therefore is, that White 
Yang and White Ocean are two names indicating the same sect, 
in fact are. one and the same term, considering that the Chinese 
word for Ocean ( 7 ^) also reads Yang. A further conclusion is, 
that the Red Yarig and the Red Ocean are also the same sect. 
Nowhere do we find anything farther about the meaning of the 
names Red Ocean and White Ocean, than what we have given 
on page 421. We may moreover, now take it for granted that 
the White and the Red Yang sects are identical with that of the 
Eight Diagrams, or ait any rate are very .closely connected with it. 

We now know from the Imperial decrees that the heresy-hunt 
was continued unrelentingly; that simple membership of a religion 
was punished with deportation and slavery, and pardon existed only 
for renegades, who in exchange for their conversion were placed 
under official control — which means, in China, that they became 
a perpetual butt for the extortions of the mandarinate and their 
crew. Imperial providence furnished this mandarinate with a 
useful manual for heresy-hunting. In a decree of the 25th of the 
tenth month the emperor communicates, that a late Chief of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, called Yeh Pei-sun ffe -flU, j$jj > , had produced 
a booklet containing hints and suggestions how best to track 
heresies and heretics in their hiding-places, and that this inesti- 
mable work had been presented to the Throne by his son, the Censor 
Yeh Shao-khwei (see p. 415). The emperor hereby makes known to 
the Chancery that the book may do excellent service in instructing 
the mandarinate how to distinguish the loyal from the tares, evil 
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practices 'from good ones. It is therefore to be printed at the expense 
of the State, and to be presented to all Viceroys and Governors, 
with instructions to have it reprinted and distributed among their 
subordinates *. We have never seen a copy of it. 

On the 28rd of the eleventh month there appeared an Imperial 
decree which relates in clear outline how unmercifully the heretics 
were treated during this campaign against the insurgents. Of the 
two or three hundred inhabitants of the village of Lin Ts c ing and 
the adjacent hamlets immediately connected with the rebellion, 
not one shall slip through the net. For them no mercy. He who 
captures one of the chief delinquents shall be promoted, or, if not 
a mandarin, he shall be rewarded in money. But in the arrests 
constantly taking place, the guilty and the innocent are mixed 
up together, and this has been particularly the case since the 
15th of the tenth month. Persons have been arrested who had 
done nothing wrong beyond practising their religion the 

examining u andarins needlessly wasted their time over these, and 
allowed the really guilty to slip through the net. Moreover, all 
this persecution of the innocent has created a fatal anxiety add 
unrest amongst the people; the end must be that at the next 
New Year they will not venture to worship their gods, nor to 
bum caudles in their honour, or fire off crackers. This fostering 
of fear and unrest must be put a stop to; I really cannot 
bear to think that onk innocent person should be put to death. 
Let it be proclaimed throughout the capital and outside, that 
with the exception of some weeds, all the others are “my 
good and loyal babes” ( JDfc H ifa -Jp ), who should quietly keep 
to their daily business, and never mind the rumours that are 
afloat. In those proclamations, false accusers shall be reminded 
that the law demands, that the same punishment which would 
be inflicted for the crime of which they accuse another, must be 
inflicted upon themselves, so that they themselves run every risk 
of being punished as rebels. The ignorant folk, seeking salvation 
in the worship of heretical gods and having forbidden books and 
writings, need not indiscriminately be reckoned to belong to the 
riotous elements. If they will bum or destroy their images and 
writings, and denounce themselves as renegades before the magi- 
strates, they shall go unpunished *. 

Prevention is better than care. This thesis had evidently got 
hold of the Imperial mind, and set it thinking how to intensify 
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the laws for the smothering of heresy in its birth. On the 27th 
of the eleventh month (19 Dec.) a decree was issued, ordering 
that henceforth, every Prefect of a department or district forth- 
with after his installation should institute a careful search for 
sects in his dominion, and if any be discovered, should immediately 
open a persecution 1 2 3 . To this day this mandate appears among the 
appendages of the Law against Heresy, and we gave a resume of 
it when treating of this law (p. 145). 

The r6lo assigned to Tung Kao and the members of the Board 
of Punishments, was not merely that of rebel-hunter and rebel- 
butcher, but also of heresy-hunter. On this same 27th day, the 
emperor confirmed the sentence of exile with slavery to the New- 
Frontier Province, pronounced against three female heretics, and 
seven women, who because of their relationship to those three, 
had to be made harmless ; and finally, thirteen other women, and 
eight children with their mothers were condemned to slavery. 
At the same time, that supreme court of justice informed the 
emperor, that already one hundred and fifty women had been 
sent up to Kwa 'gtung, Fuhkien, Sz6-ch e wen, and Kansuh*. And 
again on that same day the emperor decreed, that the large number 
of persons on this occasion sent into exile, and given as slaves 
to the Manchu garrisons, consisted exclusively of such as had 
deserved death, but were spared because he hesitated to make 
executions on so large a scale. The commanders of the garrisons 
were instructed, immediately upon the arrival of the exiles to keep 
them separate from each other, and to treat them with great 
severity, and especially to watch whether they again indulged in 
heresies, in which case they were to have them at once executed 
on the spot without mercy, and to communicate any such trans- 
actions to the Throne *. 

To crown all the anti-heretical state-transactions of that day, 
a decree was issued, in which all Viceroys and Governors were 
instructed to see to the public reading of the Sage Edict with 
renewed zeal. This ordinance, being still found in various editions 
of the Code of Laws, side by side with the Law against Heresy, 
was mentioned by us on pp. 144 — 145. 

The great sanguinary council at Peking relentlessly continued 
to condemn rebels and heretics. On the 15th of the eleventh 
month three more state-enemies were carved to death, three lost 


1 Ki lioh 22, folio 23. Shing hiun 100. 

2 At lioh 22, folio 25. 
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their heads, two corpses were cut in pieces, thirty-eight relatives 
and connections of the Liu jQj and Li families condemned to 
slavery outside the realm *. Even upon the departed ancestors of 
the chief rebels the tyrant vented his wrath, lest their manes 
should be active and succour their guilty offspring. On the 21st of 
the eleventh month the Board of Punishments informed hjm that 
Tung Kwoh-t'ai ^ g ^ , a sister’s son of Lin Ts'ing, who for 
weeks together had been used as the chief means from whom to 
attract by torture the names of relations, fellow-sectaries and 
accomplices, and who had even been examined by the emperor 
himself 1 2 3 — had not been able to tell where the grave of Lin 
Ts'ing’s grandfather was, but he had mentioned the graves 
of his father and mother at Sung-kia-chwang, and that of 
his first wife, and also some persons who would be able to 
point out these graves. Thereupon the emperor instructed . a 
General to accompany the Prefect to the place, find the graves, 
have them opened in their presence, and the contents burnt*. It 
appears from the documents in more than one place, that such 
violation of graves was the usual practice of the high function- 
aries entrusted with the suppression of rebellion. T r ung Hing, 
the Governor of Shantung; rejoiced his Imperial master on the 
21st of the eleventh month with a long account cf his doings 
in this matter. Concerning the bodies found in the graves of the 
family of So Ngan-kwoh, the defender of Tao-kheu (see p. 4:35), 
which were situated in the neighbourhood of Ch'ang-yuen, 
the warriors entrusted with the destruction had reported that 
the skulls of his great-great-grandparents were green, and chose 
of his great-grandparents quite red; the body of his grandfather 
was wrapped in red vines, that of his grandmother covered with 
long, grey hair. The bodies of his father, mother and wife, just 
hurled, were cut in pieces and burnt, and the ashes scattered to the 
winds. From the brains of one of these women, fluid was still 
flowing. “The ashes”, thus wrote that eminent dignitary, “should 
“be strewn out on the highroad, to be trodden down by cart- 
horses, in order that the spirit of mischief might evaporate, and 
“the human hearts find satisfaction" 4 . Also Li Wen-Ching’s family* 


1 Ki lioh 19, folio 22. 

2 Ki lioh , Introd. (olio 9. 

3 Ki lioh 20, folio 34. 
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graves, situated near Hwah, were opened on the 13th of that same 
month; but we find no particulars about this odious business *. 

On the 10th day of the twelfth month the emperor again 
confirmed a sentence pronounced by Tung Kao and his tribunal 
upon real or so-called accomplices in the rebellion, sectaries, 
and their relatives. Fifteen of them were carved in pieces; in 
the case of eleven others, amongst whom was Tung Kwoh-t c ai, 
the execution of this same sentence was deferred, because they 
might be wanted for further examinations. Four who had heard 
of a plot, but not informed the authorities, were beheaded; 
two little boys who had sold white scarfs for badges, were 
strangled. One person who had died in prison, was cut in pieces. 
Sixteen sectaries were deported to Turkestan, to become slaves 
to the OelOt; thirteen of them bore the surname of Han 
and seven of this number, judging from their personal names, 
were brothers, and four others likewise. The same fete befell ten 
relations of theirs, among whom -were women. Frequently it 
appears from the documents that all ordinary members of sects 
who fell in the hands of the persecutor and could not be con- 
victed of any other crimes, were banished. On the 17th of the 
twelfth month, that is but a few days after the fell of Hwah, 
the emperor decreed, at the proposal of the Board of Punishments, 
that in future all propagandists and heads of the sects of the 
White Tang, the White Lotus, and the Eight Diagrams should be 
strangled, and the members banished to Turkestan and given 
in slavery to the OelOt, but that the members of the Bed Tang 
communities and all other sects should be sent ap to Urumchi 
and to the garrisons in the distant border v euions. Promulgation 
of this decree was to take nlace in Peking by the care of the 
General Commandant of the Gendarmerie, and in the provinces 
by the Viceroys, Governors, and Military Commanders 8 . 

Meanwhile the siege of Hwah was carried on with vigour. At 
the commencement of the twelfth month the emperor set his 
Generals a short time for the taking of the dey, witn a view 
to the approaching New Tear’s festivities; and on the eleventh 
day he commanded them to take such good measures that , not 
one rebel could escape at the conquest 8 . After blowing up the 
gates and walls in different parts by means of mines, the besie- 


4 Kt lioh 20, folio 19. 

5 Ki lioh 27, folio 5. 

3 Kt Boh 24. folio 20 
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gers stormed the city, in the morning of the 10th (Jan. 1, 1814), 
and a terrible massacre followed, which lasted till far into the 
night. From three to four thousand were slaughtered within the 
walls, and from four to five thousand fugitives killed outside by 
cordons set out for the purpose; the remainder perished in the 
flames of the burning houses, while over two thousand were 
captured alive. More than twenty thousand women, children 
and old people escaped from the town; it is awful to think 
what the fate of these half-starved wretches must have been 
in mid-winter, delivered to the mercy of savage hordes eager 
to rape, and to capture culprits on whose heads premiums 
were set! 

On the following day, some fifty or sixty more houses in which 
rebels and citizens had barricaded themselves, were assailed by 
fresh Imperial troops. The slaughter was accomplished in the 
afternoon of the 12th, with the help of fire and flames. The 
commanders of the city, Niu Liang-chen and Sn Ngan-kwoh, 
both known to us, had hidden under ground, and were caught 
alive with several other leaders. The victims of these heroic ex- 
ploits are officially estimated at from seventeen to eighteen thou- 
sand, while the burned numbered from seven to eight thousand; 
over two thousand were taken prisoner, besides an almost equally 
large number of male and female connections of chief rebels. Niu 
Liang-chen and Stt Ngan-kwoh, more or less severely wounded, 
were sent in wooden cages to Peking, and with renewed zeal 
search was made for rebels hiding among the twenty' thousand 
fugitives, or elsewhere secreted in houses, convents, and temples *. 

The confessions extracted from Niu Liang-chen after his cap- 
ture, are of some importance to us, because they confirm our 
suppositions expressed on various occasions, about the identity 
of the sects known under so many different names. The official 
protocol says literally: “This religion was originally that of 
“the three Tang; it is subdivided according to the names of 
“the colours: blue, white, and red (comp, page 421). It is 
“also called the Lung-hwa society, and, being subdivided ac- 
“ cording to the eight diagrams, it was given the name of Eight 
“Diagrams sect, which was afterwards changed again into that 
“of Society of the Laws of Nature. The Great Light (T‘ai Tang, 
“see p. 220) is worshipped every morning. By reciting Sutras 
“and words, one can escape dangers by sword and arms, water 


1 See the elaborate report* of Na Yen-chSng, Kao Khi, and Yang Yfi-ch c un, in the 
Ki lioh 25, folio 3b, and chap. 26, tolio 9; also the Shmg hiun, chap. 20. 
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“and fire, and so, in time9 of confusion and rebellion, great 
•enterprises may be planned” l . At his second examination in 
Peking 8 , Niu Liang-chen declared that a certain book, called 
EE jfa i® 9 or “Triratna Book corresponding to the Kalpa”, 
had induced Lin Triag to. plan the insurrection. This same 
mysterious book had brought him the credit of being possessed 
of a genius (sien fjlj), i. e. of being a genius- vessel 
Hence he wore a genins-dress adorned with the eight diagrams, 
and a Taoist hat; and at his door a white banner was suspended, 
with the inscription : A # l& fill # 

“Niu, chief disciple of Lin (Lin Ts c ing) , the 
Patriarch or Prophet of the post-celestial Period, who opens the 
Law, and rules the Eight Diagrams of the Celestial Vessel (or 
the sphere 1)”. 

And so the leaders and principal heads of the rebellion had 
come to a sad end. Li. Wen-ch'ing, emperor ( J|) or prince (jj* ) 
of Heaven after Lin Tseng’s capture, was killed at Szg-chai : Ytl 
Khoh-king -J* , the new emperor or prince of the Earth, 

and Fing Hioh-li >J§ |§ > the prince of Mankind, had also 

lost their lives, as well as the princes ( 3E ) of seven of the Dia- 
grams, while the eighth v^as executed. And their Prime Minister 
Niu Liang-chen, and the military Commander-in-chief 
Stl Ngan-kwoh were languishing in the prisons of the Board of 
Punishments, awaiting a lingering execution by the knives. 
Several other headmen were killed or executed, and by Imperia', 
command a vigorous search was made for the remainder amongst 
the five or six hundred rebels discovered above or below ground 
after the fall of Hwah. People without number were captured 
alive; in the encampments from fifteen to sixteen thousand 
heads were delivered up, or expected 3 . No doubt every soldier 
bringing in a head received a reward. 

We can easily surmise the fate of the prisoners, and of those 
dragged from their retreats under the ground. Na Yen-ch c ing and 
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a Ki lioh as, folio 4. 

A Report of Na Yen-chlng and Yang Ya-cb'un of the 46th of the twelfth month 
Ki lioh 26, folio 33. 
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Yang Ytt-ch'un tell us about it in their report to the emperor 
of the 25th day of the twelfth month 1 . They state that amongst 
them were no rebels of note, and yet they were put to death 
in number 831. Among the crowds of fugitives, old men, women 
and children, 400 rebels had been found, meaning, of course, able- 
bodied men, capable of bearing arms, and about 70 or 80 relatives 
of rebels, — all these had been duly brought to justice! The 
reports of the Commanders and Viceroys further tell us with 
elaborate detail how the scattered rebels were often butchered 
by hundreds by the pursuing hordes; but we will draw a veil 
over these horrors. We would only mention the slaughter which 
took place on the 13th, near Yuen-kia-chwang ^ and 

which lasted, a whole day, resulting, in about 500 killed and 216 
prisoners; 241 pairs of ears were forwarded as trophies®. Such 
cleansing-business fell chiefly to the share of Fang Sheu-ch c eu, 
Governor of Honan, his Prefects, and other mandarins; they 
also had their bands full in the capital of that province, whither 
large numbers of captives were sent up for execution. 

Although, according to the official estimates of Na Yen-ch v ing *, 
between twenty and thirty thousand rebels were killed or cap- 
tured, His Imperial Majesty was of opinion that not enough 
blood had as yet been shed. On the same day that he received 
the delightful news of the conquest of Hwah, he decreed that 
only a few of the leading insurgents should be sent up to Peking, 
“and all the rest were to be executed on the spot” 

* 1H & sE ft) *. Not a word of mercy or grace occurs in 
any of the documents; they contain nothing beyond commands 
for further pursuit and slaughter, and reports of what was done 
in that direction. 

During the siege also many a bloody scene had been enacted 
in the environs of Hwah And Sian. The mode of proceeding 
can be gathered to some extent from a few incidents reported 
by Toh-tsin on the 12th of the twelfth month, to cheer the 
heart of his Imperial master. Within the Khai region, more than 
ten villages, sectarian inhabitants of which had joined the in- 
surgents, had been “miserably washed away by slaughter" 
jfeY, then, with the help of spies and informers among 
the country people, 919 fugitives hiding above and below ground 
were discovered, and 256 of these immediately slain®: presumably 


i Ki lioh 28, folio 24. 
3 Ki lioh 25, folio 45. 
5 Ki lioh 25, folio 7. 


2 Ki lioh 28, folio 28. 
4 Ki lioh 25, folio 47. 
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all men capable of bearing arms. Then we read that T'oh-tain 
instituted a thorough search, for he had found somewhere a 
register with 8800 names of sectaries paying contributions, and 
with notes about the insurrection. A copy was made of it, and 
presented to the emperor. 

• We cannot be surprised that the weaker sex shared the same 
fete with the stronger, knowing, as we do, the important part 
which women play in Sectarianism. *1 have discovered”, Na Ten- 
chTng wrote to the emperor in a missive of the 20th, "that 
•it is often the women who transfer rebellion and religion to 
•the men ; truly a deplorable state of things ! I reckon that during 
•the campaign more women have been put to death than the 
•one woman Sung, born Chang, but 1 have not thought it suit* 
•able to inform Your Majesty of all these cases severally. It 
•has come to my knowledge that, after the chief rebel Li Wen- 
•ch'ing was killed, it was his wife Chang who, together with 
•Niu Liang-chen, Stl Ngan-kwoh, Sung Yuen-ch'ing and other 
•insurgent chiefs , occupied and defended the city, and all 
•rebels without exception obeyed and trusted her. And when the 
“Government troops took the city, SO Ngan-kwoh and the other 
•heads advised the w’fe of that criminal to get in amongst 
•the confused stream of helpless women, and to escape from 
•the city; but her voice was heard to speak in this manner* 
•1 would rather die with you; I will not flee!’ In that same 
•night she rode out of the city with thousands of rebels round 
•her as covering; they attacked several of our posts, and not 
•until all had been repulsed by our jnen did this malefactress 
•commit suicide by hanging herself. The soldiers cut off her 
•head, which I forward as proof. Her only daughter has also 
•been slain. As to the chief rebels killed or captured — apart 
•from the criminal- Sung Yuen-ch'ing and his connections who 
•died of their wounds — I am now doing justice on all the 
•relations of Niu Liang-chen and Svi Ngan-kwoh. Ana as regards 
•the graves of the* grandfather and the father of Li Wen-ch c ing 
•and of Niu Liang-chen, I have ordered the Prefects to search these 
“out, open them, and hack the bodies in pieces. With regard to 
•Lin Ts'mg, the originator of all those troubles, I must request 
•that his wife, his daughters and his relations shall by Imperial 
•command be severely taken in hand by the Board (of Punish- 

* meats), in order that they be swept away to the very last, 
‘root and branch” l . 
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This request was not spoken to a deaf man’s ear. That same 
day the emperor decreed as follows: The second wife of Lin 
Ts'ing, born Chao and his concubine, born Ch'en jg|, have 
been condemned by the Board of Punishments to slavery with 
the OelOt in Turkestan ; they are now on their way thither. And 
Lin Tseng’s own sister, married to some one of the Tung H 
tribe (the mother of Tung Kwoh-t'aif), has been sent as a slave 
to one of the Manchu garrisons in the interior. But then it came 
to light that her master too soon resolved to consider this 
matter of Lin Ts'ing as wiped out ; and so the Board of Punish- 
ments ordered her to be sent back, in order to condemn her 
afresh to a more severe punishment. Considering that Lin.Ts'ing 
was the prime cause of the rebellion, and those women cannot 
be expected to change their heretical views, it is to be feared 
that, if one or two of them are spared, the evil will raise its 
head again. Mandates shall therefore be issued to the Viceroys 
and Governors of Chihli, Shansi, Shensi and Kansuh, to find out 
where the wife and the concubine are, and they shall be st-ingled 
on the spot “for the extermination of both root and branch” 
and the Viceroy or Governor who executes this 
sentence, shall forthwith acquaint us thereof. But the sister of 
Lin Ts c ing- shall be sent up to Peking as speedily as possible, 
to be executed there *. 

On the 28th of the first month the emperor received word 
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from the Governor of Shansi, that the Prefect of the district 
Lin-tsin a* had the concubine strangled 1 * . And on the 22nd 
of the intercalary month following the second month, Kao Khi 
reported that Lin Tseng's second wife had undergone the same 
fate in Lao-clieu, in Kansuh *. The fate of the sister will be 
mentioned on page 465. 

The fall of Hwah brought the emperor into ecstasies of grati- 
tude. On the 18th, the day on which the glad tidings reached 
him, he publicly declared in a decree that this memorable event, 
the slaughter and dispersion of thousands of old men, women 
and children, was owing to the help of highest Heaven and of 
his illustrious grandfather and father. Iu this same state-docu- 
ment he conferred on Ha Yen-chlng almost the highest title, 
viz. Junior Guardian of the Grown-priuee (jjf -Jr & ^ ); to his sons 
In gave letters of nobility, Na Yen-ch ing moreover received the 
privilege to enter the Palace on horseback and to wear a double- 
eyed. pda cock feather, and the emperor presented him with a 
peppermint bag, used by himself. He also received a yellow 
jacket, and various other fine things,. Kao Khi, Yang YU-ch'on 
and other deserving officers, ministers and military commanders, 
were also liberally rewarded with dignities 3 . 

B ut what urged the Generals to such great activity and drastic 
measures at the siege of Hwah more even than the prospect of 
all those honours, was the circumstance that a serious insurrec- 
tion had broken out iu Shensi, requiring their presence there. In 
the district of Khi-shau ^ |i| , forming part of the department 
of Fung-siaog am (map, p. 818), there are some mountains, 
called San-ts'ai-hiah inhabited by wood-merchants. 

These procured their merchandise rrom the so-called Old Forests 
which during the great religious rebellion at the com- 
mencement of the present emperor’s reign had formed a retreat 
and place of refuge for the rebels. Iu the autumn, ou account 
of a dearth, these traders had stopped business, and the wood- 
cutters were for the greater part without work and bread. They 
therefore went out, sword iu hand, to procure themselves food, 
attracted all kinds of hungry and turbulent people to their ban 
ners, ana soon proved too strong for the provincial troops. 
Directly after the fall of Hwah, Yang Yu-ch'un and Yang Fang 

1 JR lioh 38, fblio 3b. 
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proceeded thither. On the 4th of the first month, the insur- 
gents, amongst whom one Wan Wu !j§| *£ played a conspicuous 
art, sustained, a defeat, followed by a series of minor ones; and a 
hunt was made for the extermination of their scattered remnants 
These even crossed the frontiers of Hupeh and Szft-ch'wen, and 
it would appear from the official correspondence, printed in fall 
in the Ki lioh (chap. 26 and foil.), that there was awful bloodshed, 
especially during the first month. We find no indications that 
sectarianism was mixed up in this rebellion. 

On the 20th of the twelfth month, a sentence pronounced by 
the Board of -Punishments was submitted to the emperor, and 
immediately sanctioned. Thirteen persons were cut in pieces; two 
accomplices who had not joined in the insurrection and had 
remained at home, and also one who had accepted a white 
scarf, were beheaded ; nine who had of their own free will bought 
or made ready such linen badges, were strangled, and the corpse 
of one who had succumbed in prison was cut in pieces. Of course 
the heads of the victims slashed or beheaded were exhibited on 
stakes. Five sectaries of both sexes were sent into slavery to 
the OelOt in Turkestan; five apostates of the sect, who had not 
reported themselves to the authorities, were sent as garrison- 
slaves te Urumchi; four who had neglected to betray any ac- 
complices known to them, were scourged and banished. Eleven 
children of one of the male rebels, and nineteen relatives of one 
of the females were exiled as slaves '. 

The general heresy-hunt which preceded the rebellion and was 
continued with redoubled force during the campaign, was most 
furiously carried on in Kfl-luh, the unfortunate district where, as 
we are aware (p. 409), a heresy-hunt on a large scale raged in 
1811 ami 1812 under direction of the Viceroy Wen Ch'ing-hwui. 
From the first moment that the rebellion broke out, disturb- 
ances of some importance naturally occurred here, against which 
the Viceroy and his Prefects at once took rigorous measures. 
On the 26th day of the twelfth month Chang Htl sent a cir 
cumstantial report to the emperor of all the late transactions 
against the heretics of that district. Fi^e and twenty years before, 
on the occasion of a persecution of the Mahayana sect, a certain 
Li King had been sentenced to strangulation, but thus 

far this man had been detained in prison, and the sentence not 
carried out. One of his adherents, Chang Kiu-ch c ing, who, as 
mentioned on p. 410, was sought for in the preceding year, had 
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calculated that Li King's son, Li Chung-tafiu ^ tfl would 
accomplish something great when twenty-five' years old. Further 
calculation had shown that the nineteenth year of the Kia 
khing period (1814) was the last year of a kalpa; and so they 
anticipated the 25th birthday of this promising Li Chung-ts'iu, 
prepared banners and seals for him, and wrote his title of 
honour Li Shing-yuen 7C thereon. In honour of this in- 

carnation of Bnddha, coloured flags were made; the various 
Mahayana societies were called together, and the 29th day of the 
second moon, 1814, was appointed as the day for rising in open 
rebellion and storming the prisons. The plotters made common 
cauSe with the rebels in the south, and so the matter got wind. 
Bt tiie examination of Li Chung-ts'iu it was found that he was 
only twenty years old, and that for purposes of their own they 
had made him out to be five years older. Chang Ha proposed 
that the principal in this matter, one T'ien Khob-khi EB 
together with Li King and Li Chung ts c iu and the heads of the 
various divisions of the sect, ten in number, should be cut in 
pieces. Nine persons who had accepted flags and then dispersed, 
were to be beheaded; fifteen who had also received flags, but 
remained at home, were found to be people who at a previous 
persecution of the Mahayana sect had abjured their faith, and 
they were therefore also to be beheaded; and the whole family 
of Li King was to be punished together with him. Fifty-seven 
persons who had bought flags, but at the discovery of the plot 
had immediately reported themselves to the authorities, were 
to be banished, scourged, or exposed in the cangue; Chang Kiu- 
ch'ing and other fugitives were to be searched for >. Of course 
the emperor was not loth to confirm this sentence. He also 
approved of the proposal for promotion of the Prefect of Shun-teh 
ft*’ who had discovered tne matter, and the deportation 
of the officers and functionaries who had not prevented Li 
King in his prison from having a hand in the conspiracy. 
And the family of Chang Kiu-ehlng had to be exterminated 
or exiled *. On this same day, the 27th of the first month, the 
emperor moreover confirmed the death-warrant of two others 
who had received or made white flags, the banishment of six to 
the frontier regions, and the flogging of several other persons 1 2 3 . 

On the 28th of the twelfth month the mandarinate entered 
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the customary period of rest at the change of the year. Not 
until the 4th day of the first moon were Imperial state-docu- 
ments issued again. The first we come to is a report of Na Yen- 
ch'ing about a new miracle wrought by Rwanti, the great God 
of War. On the memorable day of the conquest of Hwah, 
when there was such furious fighting in the lanes- and houses, 
and the troops had formed cordons round the city to capture 
or slay the fugitives to the last man, a band of rebels forced 
their way through a breach in the wall. There was no moon, 
and so the army was unable to attack and annihilate them ; but 
suddenly from a neighbouring temple fire and light shot forth, 
and the two or three thousand rebels could be killed or caught 
as if in broad daylight. With the help of the troops within the 
walls over a thousand were slain, and the rest thrown back into 
the city. For three more days and nights the carnage continued, 
and not one man or woman escaped from the net. Afterwards I 
found out that this temple was dedicated to Kwanti. The building 
was burnt to the ground, but the image stood erect, unhurt, 
without w suspicion of damage upon it. ‘All this is owing to 
You' Imperial fortune-bringing Majesty, which induced the spirit 
of tha god to help and protect on" if # ft M -t S SE 
mm 4$r). The temple was to be rebuilt under Government 
care. And the Governor of Honan proposed that a board should 
be affixed therein, inscribed with characters of the emperor’s own 
handwriting ’. These sublime trophies of official religious toleration 
may probably be seen to this day. 

The first faint spark of humane feeling in this terrible chaos of 
destruction and slaughter, glimmers in the following state-document 
of the 4th of the first month. Upon one ot the prisoners, thus 
Na Yen-ch'ing had reported, three books had been found with 
.3800 names of sectaries (see p. 451), principally from the districts 
Hwah and Sian, who had contributed moneys and victuals, and 
also another list of names. All these persons had been carefully 
traced and searched for in the villages, but they had been found 
for the greater part to have already lost their lives. Among 
these contributors there were a great v many women. These, the 
emperor had decreed, need not he sentenced; ‘one side of the net 
therefore was opened, thanks to the compassion of Your Im- 
perial Majesty for those ignorant creatures” 

WA Ml ffi M — iB); a matter of fact the majority of 
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sectaries had in the beginning never thought of rebellion. Now 
Na Yen-t mg. proposed that the other persons also not yet 
arrested s. uld not be hunted after any further, in order that 
rest might be restored in the lately pacified regions. That tome 
day the emperor decreed that operations were to be carried 
on in the spirit proposed by Na Yen-ch c ing, and that only the 
heretics who took part in the rebellion or were cognisant of 
riotous plans, should be exterminated, but the remainder *no 
longer searched out so profoundly” <* «»«)• Na Yen-ch'ing 
shall announce this by proclamation to all the people, and' point 
out to them what a source of evil sectarianism is; he shall at 
the same time admonish them to shake off their religion, and to 
deliver up their religious books and images, t" be destroyed. 
But in the land of Hwah and environs the persons mentioned in 
the registers shall persistently be searched for to the last man, 
as also all other individuals sought for, but as yet not found l . 

Eight days later the emperor cpnfirmed the sentence of slashing 
pronounced upon Niu Liang-chen, Stl Ngan-kwoh and Ping Khoh- 
shen, besides eleven others, amongst them Liu Tsung-lin 
with whom the registers above-mentioned had been found, and upon 
a man seventy-one years old, called Liang Kien-chung 
Presumably the sentence was carried out that same day. Niu Liang- 
chen and Stl Ngan-kwoh, we read in one of the documents, had 
suitable remedies given them for their wounds, to prevent them from 
dying before their execution. Four conspirators were condemned 
by this same verdict to be beheaded, eleven relatives and one 
sectary sentenced to exile and slavery®. 

The most sanguinary scenes of the drama having now been en- 
acted, the .Government decrees henceforth treat mostly of measures 
with regard to the establishment of military forces in the sub- 
jugated and devastated districts. A few even relate to actual or 
paper measures for rendering support to the destitute remnants 
of the people. But the hungry pursuit of scattered bands and 
singly individuals was not slackened. The starving, roving, plun- 
dering. groups whose fields were destroyed, their villages burnt, 
their families exterminated, were mercilessly shun. If .these 
should come to mote 4 °»e rural population, and, in order to 
intimidate* them, use the^wora White Lotus, then — the procla- 
mations go or to &v — they shall be treated as actual insurgents 
of that 16ft* *or the rest* sectaries in general were admonished 
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to fonake their religion, and the promise was held out to them 
that they should no longer be seized indiscriminately. 

To all the loss of life incident to these sad consequences 
of the rebellion, we have yet to add the victims of a drought 
and famine which visited more particularly the north of Honan 
in that same year. If any starving peop!** apply for food at 
the Government stores, they shall denounce to the mandarins 
in charge — thus say the edicts — all sectaries among them, 
or any who have made common cause with the rebels, in 
order that the tares may be properly sifted out from the loyal 
elements 1 . It was not until the 17th that, on the proposal of the 
Censor Hia Siu-su a decree was issued, threatening 

punishment for rash arrests of innocent persons, for even among 
the prisoners sent an to Peking cbere were discovered several 
victims of such practices. True, the innocent would be set at 
liberty again; bnt meanwhile their households were scattered or 
exterminated, their possessions destroyed; they were rained for 
ever. False accusers therefore are to be punished. But as for 
reprimanding or punishing the mandarins who lightly accepted 
jalse accusations — not a word*. 

At Ins examination, Lin I’s'ing confessed that. he had been in 
possession of a heretical bou«, now hiddensomewhere in his house. 
A search was made for it, but without result. When Niu'Liang- 
chen at his trial also made mentidn of it -(see page 440), the house 
was once more ransacked, and the pook. found 'in a hole in the 
wall. This dangerous heretical thing bore the title of ff§ 

a**** , which probably means: * Triratna- Ahnanac ans- 
wering to the Kalpa, for Universal Consultation” It consisted ol 
two chapters, and was, as the title-page indicated, obtained (com 
the village Wang-kia-chwang J in the district of Y-oh 

in Shansi. jOn the 17th the. empefdr decreed, that 
any manuscript copies of this seditious, heretical hook, which 
might be in circulation, were to.be searched for by Heng^I/ing. 
(p. 426), Governor of Shansi, and forwarded do the Gojuncil of 
State for destruction, and that the owners were to be stnctlv 
examined, in order to get at the authors or printers. For, thus 
the emperor decreed the next day, ‘such heresies cheating and 
"misleading the ignorant rural population, were used at the time 
•by Lin Ts'ing to deceive the people. Upwards, this hook 1 violate* 
•the authority of Heaven; therefore, however deeply hidden -and 
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•well secreted for months together, it has been at last discovered 
•and destroyed, and prevented from remaining in existence in this 
•world, the more so as those people in open rebellion are not 
•allowed to exist between the canopy of heaven and the soil of 
"the earth” *. Once again the Gendarmerie of the Imperial capital, 
as also the provincial governments, shall be instructed to seize 
all rebels, both the greater and the lesser; and they sliall be 
brought to justice without mercy, and a reward will be given by 
Ourselves to any who find copies of that book*. 

The anger and indignation of the emperor against this almanac 
are folly explicable. Indeed, from all time it is exclusively an 
Imperial prerogative to supply the nation with almanacs. The 
object of the almanac, the book indicating the proper periods tor 
every business of life, is to enable the people, nay to compel 
them, to perform all their annual actions in regular conformity 
with the annual course of the heavens, or, in fact, with the Tao 
directed by the heavens. Hence that book is the natural compass* 
needle showing the way towards human happiness, and also to 
the welfare of the dynasty, which i3 an emanation of Heaven, 
whose son is the reigning emperor. Without this instrument, 
everything must go wrong on the earth; the dynasty must 
suffer, the Government and the people equally run ashore; in 
a word, the world must be ruined. Naturally therefore, the 
Son of Heaven, the sole representative of Heaven and its Tao, 
ifc the sole and exclusive maker of the almanac; to maintain 
-by this book the Tao, and with it his own happiness and that of 
his house anu his people, is both his holy right and his high 
duty. Whoever attempts to make an almanac other than his. 
presumes to alter the world’s course on this earth to suit his 
own purposes, and is a heretic departing from the one. and 
only Tao of Heaven and its Son; he is a rebel, in the highest 
instance, against the supreme power and authority of these two. 
Could then the emperor do otherwise than pour out the vials of 
his wrath upon that book of Lin Tslng, not based upon the Tao, 
but upon heretical kalpas and a heretical Triratna? Could he do 
otherwise than send forth his soldiery and officials to destroy to 
the last fibre this vile book, so pernicious to humanity and to his 
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Imperial house 1 Jfo doubt these measures, taken in Yoh-yang, 
again furnished a contingent of victims to State-persecution ; but 
we do not find anything recorded on this head. 

Towards the end of the first month, the executions slackened 
for lack of victims, at any rate the official correspondence does cot 
mention any. The Imperial attention during that month is chiefly 
occupied with the reports, flowing in abundantly, about the 
slaughter of rebels in Shensi. On the 10th of the second month 
the Viceroy of .Chihli received the Imperial confirmation of the 
verdict for slashing, pronounced by him upon one Tang Yd-shan 
4H «! Ul and two otner rebels, and of decapitation of ten more. 
Seven of these condemned men however had died in prison, so 
that' only one remained to be cut in pihces, and five to be 
beheaded: an eloquent testimony to their treatment received at 
the hand of this satrap. Their corpses had now to be publicly 
cut to pieces on the place of execution. Sentence was also passed 
on one Kao Tan-chao $J( ft flR , who, notwithstanding bis grand- 
father Kao Sheng-wen °hief of the 14 $£ diagram, had 

been put to death, dared “to imitate him in professing his reli- 
gion" (§g|^| ^ admitted fellow*- sectaries into his house, 
and gave them food. True there was no proof that he had made 
proselytes or plotted with Tang Ytl-shan, but — he was the 
grandson of. a sectarian chief, and therefore a dangerous indi- 
vidual who could not be allowed to remain in the land. With 
another man who had had intercourse with rebels, and one who 
had acknowledged Tang Yfl. shan as teache., he was doomed to 
slavery among the OelOt in Turkestan. The other culprits, not 
mentioned by number, were let off with a flagellation. That same 
day the emperor still confirmed another sentence pronounced by 
the same Viceroy, whereby tea- mutineers were condemned to be 
cut in pieces, and the remainder, also a number not mentioned, 
were exiled, or chastised with the stick*. 

From the two other provinces no sentences were Sent in for 
confirmation. There, evidently, condemnation and slaughter were 
carried on at the Governors’ pleasure. 

On the 13th, Tung Kao reported to the Throne that, thanks 
to his tribunal, so for 214 persons had been put to death or had 
died in prison from disease, from wounds or by suicide, and that 
369 relations and co-religionists, who knew of their schemes 
and had not betrayed them, had also undergone punishments; 
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also that the Board of Punishments still had a large number in 
custody, delivered up by the Viceroy of Chihli, the Gendarmerie 
in Peking, and other administrative bodies. He now asked- sanc- 
tion for the carving to death of two, decapitation of seventeen, 
banishment of eight ordinary sectaries into slavery with the OelOt, 
and condemnation of fourteen male and female connections to the 
same punishment. This sentence also was readily confirmed by 
the emperor 1 . 

On the 30th or last day of the second month (March 20), the 
emperor declared in a decree to the Chancery the insurrections 
of Lin Ts c ing and of Wan Wu subdued, thanks to the help 
of Heaven and his deceased father. As a toaen ox gratitude he 
granted a slight remission of punishment to those signing in perpe- 
tual exile within the realm in so far as the established, laws did 
not exclude them from any amnesty; but, as will be easily 
understood, those condemned for partaking in the two rebellions 
were excluded from this act of clemency 2 3 . 

This magnanimous deed did not mean that heresy-hunting und 
rebel-chasing were given up. On the contrary, the emperoi occa- 
sionally intensified the verdicts pronounced' upon sectaries. -On the 
fourth day of the intercalary month following after the second 
month, Tung Kao and his fellow-judges wrote him that they had 
pronounced sentence in the following affair : - The Governor of 

S hingkin g had laid hands upon sectaries in the act of distributing 
charms. Amongst them was one Wang Shi-ts c in^ :fc > who 
confessed under torture to have obtained such charms f rom a femaje 
sectarian head in the department of T c ung , east of Peking, and 
that this woman had arranged a meeting at -the house of one Wang 
Tsin-eh c ao jffe yj|fl for the plotting of plans t>0. cause a rising 
in the capital. The Governor then sent seven of his prisoners 
to the Board of Punishments, and the Peking soldiery was 
immediately set to work in Thing. .The woman iu question, 
Kao bom Chang igj|, was arrested with her son Kao Teh- 

tning rat and her daughter, a widow, together with Wang 

Tsin-ch'ao. At the same time five persons were delivered up from 
Shantung and Shensi, as adherents of a Y u e n-t u n H (gf Sect *. 
supposed to be connected with the matter. It now came out that 
eheae women were reciters of holy scriptures, and heads of the 
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sect of the One Incense-stick and of Parity (fl# or the 
Wu-wei % and that contributions were collected and charms 
distributed as f&r as Sbingking. The ashes of these written charms 
conferred upon those who swallowed them, clearness of mind 
( IJf and the power to investigate the human character ( J|, ft) 
as also to escape the dangers of water and fire, steel and weapons. 
The examination did not reveal any traces of rebellious plans, 
nevertheless the verdict pronounced was as against heresy 
strangulation of the two women, of Wang Shi-ta'Ing, and one 
other sectarian head. The last died in prison with three other 
culprits; six. remained to be banished to far distant frontier 
districts. Kao Teh-ming and another propagandist were to be 
chastised with one hundred blows of the stick, and exiled -to 
a distance of 3000 miles; the remainder, as being innocent, were 
to be set free. The emperor however is of opinion that of the 
men proposed for banishment, one more, who had assisted in the 
Bale of amulets, ought to be strangled, the other five banished to 
Hi, and tbe two propagandists to Urumchi 3 . 

The extermination of hereties brought glory and honour, titles 
and distinctions to a number of princes and magnates, to civil and 
military servants of the State; but the very reverse befell Yfl-fung 
#*. hereditary prince of Yft («SB which title he bore 
on account of his descent from one of the Manchu magnates who 
rendered important services at the conquest of China by this 
dynasty. His case caused much sensation in the court-circles. On 
the 20th day of the tenth month, this prince felt compelled to 
confess, to Etys Majesty in’ writing, that he had overlooked the 
fact that one of his Pao-i (Bo-i) or Mancha hereditary slaves, 
Hien-san PH j|Jt by name, a fellow-villager of Ch c en Shwang and 
the, eunuch Liu Teh-ts'ai, had been an- accomplice iD the plot 
to seize the Palace; and accordingly he asked to be punished. 
This prince, the emperor decreed, who in those days behaved like 
a wooden image and knew of nothing, deserves to be divested 
of his princely dignity, but because this has been instituted for 
Tao-toh the son of Nnrhachu, on account of his services 

at the foundation of the dynasty, the heir of that title may receive 
pardon. '-Only he shall forfeit ten years subsidy from the Imperial 
treasury And all princely descendants are to be ordered under 
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penalty of correction to make a rigorous search for culprits among 
their subordinates. 

But much blacker clouds gathered over this negligent magnate. 
The emperor’B attention was directed to the fact that, if this 
prince had been zealous, the attack on the Palace might have been 
discovered in time and warded off. One of the conspirators, 
Chub Hien 1X91 by name, from the same village of Sung-fah, 
likewise a Bo-i of the prince, who was diligently being searched 
for on account of complicity in the attack *on the Palace, 
had before that attack been denounced as a conspirator by 
his clansman Chub Sung-shan K ^Jj to his cousin Chuh Hai- 
khing jjjJl J§§ , in order that the latter should betray him at the 
prince's mansion. In his confession of guilt tne prince had kept 
silence about all this *. From the documents of the third month 
of the following year we learn how this court-scandal ended. On 
the 13th, Ting Hwo reported to the Throne that he, together 
with Yung-sih the hereditary prince of Suh (Jjj j|| ]£), 

had arrested this Chuh Hai-khing with two of his brothers, and 
had examined them. The latter declared that Chuh Hai-khing, on 
the 8th of the ninth month going to Sung-fah, to sacrifice on the 
grave of his father, had passed the night at the house of Chuh 
Hien; beyond this they knew nothing. At the proposal of Ting 
Bwo, Chuh Hai-khing was now handed over to the Board of 
Punishments, to be more sharply and more strictly examined 8 . 

Thereupon, by Imperial command, the house of the guilty 
prince was searched by Mien-kho $ fj|| , the hereditary prince 
of Chwang (|$£ $§, 3E), and by Ting Hwo, to see if perchance Chuh 
Hien was hidden there; but they found no trace of him. The 
house-3earch however led to the arrest of some half dozen more 
servants and functionaries of the prince, who were given into 
the hands of the Council of State and the Board of Punishments 
for a sharp examination. Notwithstanding all these measures, the 
prince did not come forward with missives or confessions of 
any significance, and the emperor therefore decided on this same 
1 4th of the month that he should be given over for judgment to 
the Department for the Administration of the Imperial Clan 
($f$ A Jff)* As early as the 16th, prince Mien-kho, the leader 
of this department, proposed to the emperor to 'depose «ne 
magnate from his dignity because of his want of promptitude, 
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his persistent silence during the investigation, and his evident 
hypocrisy. 

And on the same day, Tung Kao sent in his report about the 
examinations made by the Board of Punishments. The prince had 
indeed been told by Chuh Hai-khing, through the mediation of 
his military house-guards, that the 1 conspirators were to meet on 
the 13th, in order to make a riot in the city on the 16th; but 
the prince had taken no notice of it, and said he would wait 
for more certain information. On the very day of the attack the 
informers had written a note to the prince, but they had no 
opportunity to give it to him until the day after. Afterwards 
he himself instructed one of the officers of his body-guard to 
see to it that none of the guards who knew of the affair should 
let a word escape about it. 

Before a high tribunal appointed by the emperor to judge 
his cause,, the prince avowed these revelations to be correct. That 
same day the emperor divested him of his dignity, and placed 
him in the hands of a triburial under presidency of Mien-kho, 
and composed of members of the Council of State, the Depart- 
ment for the Administration of the Imperial Clan, the Chancery, 
and the Presidents of the six Boards. Chuh Hai-khing and Chuh 
Sung-shan were rewarded with positions as Lieutenants to the 
Military Palace-guard (ffjf jf£ ;£$); other informers also received 
rewards, while those who had kept silent were condemned to 
punishments. 

On the 18th, the tribunal demanded that Td-fung should be 
sentenced to the penalty required by the Law to be inflicted upon 
all who, knowing that an insurrection is .being plotted, do not 
denounce the same, viz. one hundred strokes- with the long stick, 
with lifelong banishment to a place 8000 miles away, and two 
years imprisonment into the bargain. But the emperor, in con- 
sideration of the services rendered to the dynasty by his an- 
cestor, acquitted him of all these punishments, and maintaining 
the forfeiture of his subsidy for ten years, he confined him to 
his house for one r year, to meditate behind the closed gate upon 
his offence. And the administrators of the Imperial Clan were to 
take measures to confer his princely dignity upon another more 
worthy of it >. 

On the same day, Tung Kao submitted for Imperial sanction the 
sentence of slashing passed on three men, of decapitation of one, 
and of strangulation of Lin Tseng’s sister, who, in consequence 
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of the Imperial order mentioned on page 462, had been delivered up 
to the Board of Punishments by the Governor of KiangsL The Board 
bad discovered that she had incited several persons to take np arms 
igainst the Government. The emperor, correcting her sentence, 
decided that she should be beheaded. At the same time he approved 
that six meu and three women, either relations of cnlprits, or 
sectaries, should be exiled for life and doomed to slavery 1 2 . 

It almost goes without saying that Khiang Khoh-tsieh, the 
Prefect of Hwah through whose prompt activity the rebellion 
broke out before the conspiracy was fully ripe, the in fact, 
who probably had saved the throne — was not forgotten by his 
grateful sovereign. On the 27th of the eleventh month, 1813, 
the emperor decreed that his soul- tablet should be placed in 
the Government temple at Peking dedicated to faithful state- 
servants <jh a m and if any of his descendants were yet 
alive, these should be proposed for hereditary nobility*. On the 
26th of the fourth month the emperor received a dispatch from 
Chu Hiun the Governor of Shensi, mentioning that two 

sons of Khiang Khoh-tsieh had accidentally escaped being killed 
in Hwah with their parents and thirty-four relatives, servants, and 
friends when the Tamen wa stormed (p. 431), they having gone 
to their native place to consummate the marriage of the youngest. 
The wife ofthe pther son, born Stl , was at home, and perished 
in the onset. The mutineers were on the point of ravishing her, 
but with head erect, she uttered such invectives and execrations 
against them, that in their furious rage they nailed her alive to 
a pillar, hacked her to pieces, and threw away her body, which 
has never been recovered. The tender-hearted sovereign then 
decreed at once, that while reading this report “he had conti- 
nually to wipe away his tears” (W iR 7 jfc); and the never-to- 
be-forgotten state-servant, over and above the honorable place 
vouchsafed to him in the temple of Peking, was to receive 
the posthumous title of Chung-lieh J®, ^}| , “Burning Loyalty", 
besides nobility of the seventh degree (i$t J?t)> transferable 
to the eldest of each generation of his posterity. His eldest 
son, Fung-tai 0 by name, was at once to inherit the title 
and personally to be introduced to the eaperor; the second, 
Wang-t‘ai gg was promoted to the litorary rank of the 
second degree; the martyred wife of the eldest son received 
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the honorable title of Tsieh-lieh |Jj or ‘Burning Chastity”, 
also an honorary gate, and the title of Kung-jen ffc \ot ‘Vener- 
able person”, pertaining to wives of mandarins of the fourth 
degree. And lastly, Chu Hiun was to erect in the district of 
Han-ch'ing in Shensi, Khiang Khoh-tsieh’s native place, a 

special temple for the glorification and veneration of his soul, and 
o f the souls of his daughter-in-law and of the other thirty-five 
inmates of the Tamen; and the Prefect in office should every 
spring, and autumn present a sacrifice there for the comfort of 
their souls. And the first incense should be offered by Chu Hiun 
himself. 1 * 3 

On the 7th day of the fifth month, the emperor ordered that 
such a special temple of sacrifice should be built for that Prefect 
and his relatives in Hwah, and that there also those two annual 
offerings' should for ever be made by the Prefect. Finally he 
prescribed in that same decree that for the recompense and 
worship of all the heroes, both male and female, Mien in the 
service of the dynasty throughout the revolted districts, appli- 
cation should be made to the Throne by the Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors concerned.* 

On the 11th of the fifth month, the emperor confirmed the 
entence, pronounced by Tung Kao and his tribunal, for slashing 
one accomplice in the rebellion, strangulation of three, and banish- 
ment with slavery of seven persons on the ground of kinship*. 
On the sixth day of the following moon he did the same for two 
others sentenced to be beheaded, and three relatives consigned 
to slavery 4 5 , and on the 14th of the eighth month with regard 
to three condemned to be beheaded, one sectary condemned to 
slavery, and one female relation*. Throughout the course of the 
year the Viceroys and provincial Governors from all parts applied 
for authority 'to execute culprits hunted up by them, thereby 
proving that the chase was still persisted in, although, gi course, 
with decreasing effect, as human game was well-nigh exterminated. 
An Imperial decree of the 1st of the ninth month informs us, 
that Chuh Hien (see p. 463) was stil 1 being searched for with 
five other chief culprits and fifty-seven criminals of the second 
rank. Therefore, such is His Majesty’s will, ‘the dwellings of 
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“religionists shall be searched in secret, and any holes and dens 
“where people might be hidden shall repeatedly be ransacked. 
“One or two soldiers can do this hand-cuffing business; why then 
“are so many soldiers employed for this work, whose numbers 
“merely cause the culprits to make their escape in time !” 1 The 
terrorism against heretics, the continuation of which is conclusively 
proved by these lines, does not appear to have provoked any 
fresh rising. The sanguinary drama apparently had filled all minds 
with terror, and thus paralyzed the spirit of opposition. 

The rebellion had furnished an unusually large number oi 
heretics of both sexes for banishment to Turkestan, the New 
Frontier Province. On the 8th day of the tenth month, 1814, the 
emperor deemed it necessary with regard to this matter to remind 
the Chancery of the events of 1791, when it was found that a 
determined stand had to be made against the exiled heretics of 
this same religion of the Eight Diagrams, because they had pre- 
served their organization and cohesion, and had remained in 
contact with their co-religionists in the empire proper (p. 847). 
The measures then taken, the emperor writes, brilliantly proved 
the earnest desire of my defunct father to suppress the heretical 
spirit of riot also in the frontier regions, thus to insure peace and 
order there. And now since our personal commiseration could not 
bear to sanction the putting to death of the whole mass of people 
concerned in the troubles of the previous year, a great number, 
thanks to my benevolence, have been sent into exile. These had 
deserved a more seveie punishment; a rigorous discipline shall now 
be applied to them, much more severe than heretofore. And more 
zealously than ever shall they be prevented from having mutual 
intercourse. The Military Governors of the Northern Quarter 
(Peh-lu %) aQ d the Southern Quarter (Nan-lu j$f jg), shall, 
guided by the precedents of the reign of the former emperor, 
put to death all exiles whom they find occupied in wrong prac- 
tices, and any efforts to propagate their religion shall be treated 
as rebellion, without mercy or clemency * — which means, carving 
to death, and all the rest of it. In connection with this same 
affair, a decree appeared the next day, in which the Chancery 
was admonished to remind the Viceroy of Shensi and Kansuh 
how on that former occasion Liu Chao-khwei had been caught 
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in Wei-nan while carrying letters and documents from Kashgar 
for the exiled headman of the Diagrams, after having managed to 
procure passports for his journey from the authorities in the 
department of Suh (map, p. 313). That Viceroy shall henceforth 
exercise great vigilance as regards travellers journeying by this 
route to Turkestan, and passports shall not be given them without 
the greatest caution *. 

On the 16th of the tenth month, Tung Kao and his tribunal 
sentenced two rebels to be beheaded, nine male and female con- 
nections to deportation and slavery, and one other, who had 
hidden the young nephew of a rebel and declared him before 
the tribunal to be his own son, was sentenced to be beaten 
with the stick and banished to another province. The benevolent 
emperor confirmed this sentence, except that in the case of the 
last-named delinquent, “because his crime was so very heinous" 
«* * n ® >. he altered the verdict into lifelong banishment 
and military Slavery in Ili *). On the 21st and the 22nd, sixteen 
victims sentenced by Tung Kao were decapitated or strangled; 
one sectary who was to be strangled because he was privy to 
the riotous plots, received pardon, and his punishment was com- 
muted into lifelong imprisonment, since, by giving information 
to the police, he had caused the arrests of a criminal subse- 
quently slashed,, and also had informed against his cousin, who 
likewise was thereupon sentenced to be carved to death*. 

And on the 16th of the twelfth month, Tung Kao placed before 
the Throne the sentence of slashing upon three, and decapitation 
upon four men, of exile upon five of their kinsfolk and upon one 
person who was privy to their crime, but had kept silent. Scourging 
with subsequent deportation was requested for five inn-keepers 
from the vicinity of the Imperial Palace parks, who had admitted 
culprits in their inns without properly ascertaining their identity. 
The emperor confirmed this sentence, but changed that of these 
prevaricating inn-keepers into one hundred strokes with the stick 
and perpetual banishment to a region 3000 miles away 4 . 

On the 6th day of the second month, 1815, the emperor con- 
firmed the sentence of carving to death upon one, and decapita- 
tion upon six men, and of exile abroad and in the interior upon 
five who had not informed against the conspiracy they were 
cognisant of, and nine relatives of both sexes. Of the latter, five 
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women, ‘guilty of heretical religious exercises'’ 3fl5 

), were sent to Urumchi in slavery- The emperor availed 
himself of this sentence to command the Board of Punishments 
to make inquiries whether among those previously banished to 
the Manchu garrisons of the interior .on .aooount of their kinship 
with rebels, any adherents of heretical religions were found, and 
if so, at once to send them out of the land into banishment to 
Urumchi, there to pass their lives in slavery. 1 

On the 24th of the third month of the year 1815, the emperor 
confirmed the condemnation by Tung Kao’s tribunal of two rebels 
to decapitation, of one who had died in prison, to be cut in pieces, 
of one kinsman and five persons who had neglected to inform, to 
banishment, seourging, etc. 2 And finally we find in the last chapter 
of the Ki lio/i verdicts of the same sort, dated the 17th of the 
seventh, the 23rd of the ninth, the 22nd of the tenth, and the 9th 
of the eleventh month of that same year. The, sentencing continued 
right into 1816. On the 3rd day of the sixth month (27 June) 
Tung Kao and his tribunal triumphantly wrote to the emperor, 
that so far they bad sent him' reports about 285 persons slashed, 
beheaded and strangled by them, or who had died in prison, qi 
had committed suicide; 577 had been sentenced by them to 
decapitation, strangulation, and exile with or without slavery, 
simply on account of heresy, or on the ground of kinship with 
chief criminals, or because they had neglected to become informers. 
In this same missive the tribunal proposed that one other person 
detained in its prisons should be decapitated, one kinsman of 
this man and thirteen fellow-sectaries should be banished within 
or without the realm, and beaten with sticks 3 . This ends the 
series of official documents compiled in the Ki lioh. Whether the 
sanguinar y after-piece then still continued, we have no means 
of ascertaining; but it will be wek/>me equally to the reader and 
to ourselves at last to let the curtain drop upon these hellish 
scenes of Asiatic barbarity. 


1 Ki lioh 42, folio 2. 

2 Ki lioh 42, folio 4. 

3 Ki lioh 42, folio 31. 



CHAPTER XV. 


rax period 1818—1820. 

While the rebellion raged in the three northern provinces ^ 
the country was scoured by Imperial hordes for heretics, both the 
riotous and the peaceful ; while a spirit of fright, exasperation, 
agitation and sedition was rife on all sides, it is only natural that 
the heretics in other parts of the realm should pot meet with 
much kindly consideration at the hands of the nmndtmy nt ? On 
the 15th of the eleventh month (7 Dec.), 1813, a decree announced 
that the Censor Hwang Chung-kioh had acquainted the 

Throne of the existence in Lung-ts'uen in Kiangsi, of a 

T*ien ti hwui jjji Jffr or Society of Increase of Novices, 
which so far had failed to be exterminated, also of various other 
sects in Nan-ngah jjj Kan-chen * Ntog -tu 

(maps, pp. 506 and 342) and more places in this same province, 
> which incited the people with their doctrines. Imperial commands 
thereupon went forth for the institution of strict persecutions, 
and to force the members to leave the sect (Sh. h. 100). It may 
be somewhat doubtful whether this T'ien-ti hwui 1 was a reli- 
gious society, but, as we see, the emperor ranked it on one line 
with sects. In a decree of the 13th of the second month (4 March), 
1814 (/St. A. 101), Christians also were ranged on a par with this 
same and other riotous and rapacious bands. The Chief Censor 
Li Kho-fan had indeed reported that in Ewangsi, in the 

districts of Fu-chVen /|| , Bo and Chao-plngj^ , and in 
some other mountainous regions on the Kwangtung and Hunan 
borders (map, page 506), many members of this Society for the 
Increase of Novices roamed about pillaging and plundering, black* 
mailing and oppressing the people; also that in Kwangtung 
the San-hioh hwui EE! ^ ^ or Society of Three in. One, 
had risen again and committed similar brimes, nay, 'that in 
"$wangtnng the population often secretly joined the Christian 

4 Verhamthe Tien-ii hwui or Heaven and Earth Society, written in another way. 
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"religion, and that in the district of Hiang-shan (in which Macao 
"is situated) women frequently became members. In particular it 
“was to be feared that riotous folks would secretly slip into that 
"religion, draw others into its seductions and thus create disturb* 

“ance. Now as regards the region comprising the districts 

"of Hiang-shan and Macao, situated near the foreign Oceans and 
"inhabited by barbarians" — thus the emperor decrees — “of late 
“years Christianity is again promulgated and professed there ; if this 
"continues, We also fear that disturbance and trouble will come 
“of it. Orders hare been issued in each proviuce to make searches 
"everywhere in the wards, and Tsiang Yiu-sien (the Viceroy), and 
“Tung Kiao-tseng (the Governor) shall issue rescripts to their sub- 
ordinates to take the necessary measures for severely tracking 
"those sectaries and riotous membfers. of societies, and prosecute 
"them. And those dignitaries shall announce by proclamation 
"that the notables and elders among them are being well watched 
"whether they of their otvn accord take measures to keep the 
“evil within bounds, and whether, whenever there are members 
“of societies and sectaries, they report this to the mandarins for 
"investigation and prosec utiop ; also that those who tolerate such 
“people must be punished, in order that the evil influence of heresy 
"shall be annulled, and the loyal thu. be made to live in peace" *. 

Still a third Censor proved a desCrv .ug cnampion for the holy 
Confucian orthodoxy by insisting with emphasis on rigorous per- 
secution. This worthy was Ngeu-yang Heu-khiUn 
According to a decree of the 21st of the ninth month (1 Nov.), 
1814 ( Sh . A. 101), he reported to his Imperial lord that he heard 
that in Hunan, in the department of Ch c en $jc|t (map, p. 506), “men 
and women indecently congregated to exercise religious practices” 

and that such things also took 
place in Yih-jang |§r, in the north, near Tung-t e ing lake; he 
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also makes mention of armed riots provoked in some parts of that 
province by societies, which, of course, according to the old official 
rnle, he treats as identical with sects. The emperor orders that 
the Viceroy over there shall see to it that his officers zealonsly 
search for all headman not averse from resorting to armed resist- 
ance; such rowdies shall be severely sentenced, but the misguided 
members of the seets shall be left alone. Thus, again, evidently foi 
fear of a rising, the emperor refrains from persecution h outrance 

In 1815, on the 28th day of the third moon (6 May), a decree 
appeared (Sh. h. 101) about persecution in an unmentioned district 
of the viceroyalty of Fuhkien-Chehkiang. It concerned a “Father 
and Mother society” more than thirty heads and mem- 

bers of which had been captured and judged. The society had 
secret watchwords, and raised contributions. The emperor confirms 
the death-warrant of the founder Ngeu Lang mm , and the various 
verdicts pronounced against the others. He instructs the Viceroy 
Wang Shao-lan XJRM to proceed in the matter according to 
the rescripts given in the Imperial Discourse on Heretical Religions 
(see p. 382), and also to issue proclamations warning and admonish- 
ing the people against heresy. 

And from a decree of the 5th of the seventh month (8 Aug.) 
of that year (SL h. 101) we learn that Ma Hwui-yfl, Viceroy 
of Hukw&ng, whom once before we saw in action against the 
Christians (page 404), had reported the discovery and prosecution 
of a sect in the district of Ma-chTng RS. in the north-east of 
Hupeh (map, p. 352). This sect was subdivided into a Blue ( H ), 
a Red (£[) and a White ( ) Lotus society, which collected 
contributions!, had one general headman, called Li Chu ^ ^c, 
and possessed an inearnate Maitreya, Chu Tuen by name. 

The emperor prescribes persistent, rigorous persecution, and also 
rewards to be awarded to the Prefect and the heads of his police 
in proportion to the severity of the sentences pronounced against 
the heretics: a premium therefore on cruelty and injustice. Ho 
details are given us about this affair. 

Of great moment was the heresy-hunt, the first particulars of 
which we get in a decree (Sh. h. 101)- given to the Council of 
State in 1815, on the 29th of the tenth month (28 Nov.). Poh Ling 
Viceroy of Kiangnan (see p. 434) reported the capture of Wang 
King-tseng a propagandist for the School of Pure Tea 

( ), pertaining to the Mahayana sect. His relations lived 
in Lwan,the same department in north-eastern Chihli which was the 
scene of the terrible persecutions in 1812, as we saw on page 411, 
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as also in the adjacent Lu-lung Jfc |§g district, forming the city 
of Yung-p'ing ^ ^ (map, p. 516). This man, with Chihli for his 
starting-point, made proselytes in llukwang and Kiangnan, and col- 
lected moneys. Uis followers in abstinence called him Father (^), 
and when they came to pay him homage, he received them in sitting 
attitude, without rising. In eve. r house he was hospitably received, 
and at his departure they provided him with money. At the 
family-seat of this miscreant at Lu-lung books are openly kept, such 
ua.A.ainfsmCX#. “Precious Book about the Apex ot 
Imperialty of the Sceptre of the Nine Lotuses", and another, 
entitled “Key to the terms Yuen,, 

hiang, li and ching, occurring in the Classical Book Of Assi- 
milation with the Tao", i. e. the Yih king, besides several others. 
His clansmen, moreover, are strict abstainers ; hence it is difficult 
to believe that no books of a heretical and seditious character 
should be in circulation among them, and no atte'mpts be made 
for mutual incitement and seduction. The Viceroy advises to 
institute strict investigations in that direction 

The great Na Yen-ch'ing, who, after the quenching of the 
rebellion in 1813, had become Viceroy of Chihli, reported some 
time ago — so the emperor decrees — to have captured in Lu-lung 
one Wang Tien-khwei 3* j§[ » an ^ to have examined and 

sentenced his clanspeople. For many generations these have been 
established in Shih-luhdcheu, the village of the Stone Buddha — the 
seat of a sectarian pontiff against whom we saw t the mandarins in 
action in 1772. From there they have for several years promul- 
gated their heresies over the adjacent provinces, and various prose- 
cutions have taken place against them. Na Yen-ch c ing shall there- 
fore send the right officials to Lwan and Lu-lung, to capture all the 
sectaries of this itfang tribe, apd all, without one exception, shall be 
sent up to the provincial capital, in order that, after strict examina- 
tion, the headmen and propagators amongst them may be strangled 
and the remainder exiled. He shall also have their houses searched, 
and any of the above-named books, or others that may befound, shall 
forthwith be sent up to the Council of State, who shall lay them 
before Us. “He shall do his utmost to have both the roots and the 
“stem exterminated; 'not a vestige of the evil shall he leave in 
“existence; he shall do his best to destroy that heinous crime 
“thoroughly, and he shall most strictly set aside all indulgence" *. 

<!$*#***.' min 
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With this satanic .instruction, this Viceroy, China’s greatest 
destroyer of heretics, sets to work. On the 16th -of the twelfth, 
month (14 Jan.), in a decree to the Council of State, the emperor 
gloriously proclaims the results of the meritorious crusade. 
Na Yen-cb'ing had reported that this Wang tribe was indeed a 
nest of heresy, a root of evil; but the promulgators were now 
altogether in his grasp. ‘This prosecution”, comments the emperor 
with hellish sarcasm, “is very good work; I still have a decree 
‘bestowing grace upon .them. That Wang family in Shih-fuh-kheu 
“in the Lwan department has since the Ming dynasty for a series 
“of generations been at the head of the White Lotus religion, 
“calling themselves heads of the Smelling Incense sect (see 
“p. 295 — 296); for more than two hundred years therefore this 
'religion has been promulgated by them. I have found that, under 
“ten of its chiefs, frequent lawsuits have been opened against 
“that tribe, and still its descendants persevere with stubborn 
“malignancy. Changing the name of their religion into Pure Tea 
“School, they have committed opposition and rebellion in all forms; 
‘their guilt is on a par with that of the rebels Lin and Fang 1 ; they 
“must be treated as guilty of serious resistance. We command 
“that the Viceroy shall condemn their leaders to the slow death 
“by the knives, as the Law against Serious Resistance (see p. 254) 
“demands, and then shall commission Ts c ien Chen to deliver them 
‘to the Board of Punishments, that this may execute them aftei 
“re-examination, and expose their heads on stakes. And the relations 
‘of those rebels shall be punished along with them in accordance 
“with the supplementary article (see p. 255). The remainder of 
‘the sectaries, and any who may have been seduced by them in 
‘other provinces, shall all, as proposed by the Viceroy, be sent 
“as slaves to the Moslemic cities (in Turkestan). And all the 
“members of the Wang tribe living in that place, also those 
“who have not professed its religion, shall, as proposed (by the 
•Viceroy), be banished to Yunnan, Kweicheu, and the two Kwang, 
"and there be severally settled. The rebels of the clans Chuh 
‘and Liu the Viceroy shall also forthwith search for; he shall 
“sharply verify their antecedents (?), and after their examina- 
‘tion sentence them severally, reporting to Us about the way in 
“which he has prosecuted them. And ac for their propagan- 
“dists in the provinces of Eiangnan, Hupeh and Honan — with 
‘regard to them orders have been issued by Us to the Vice- 
‘roys and Governors there to trace and catch them quickly, and 


1 Lin Wing and 77 
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“forthwith to examine and. prosecute them in their province*” 

To this terrible edict, which sealed the doom of this pontificate 
about which we gave some particulars on pages 295 — 295 , we have 
nothing to add. More than ten times, thns the emperor himself 
declared, its hapless community had seen the maadarinate pounce 
upon the village where it was settled — and every time, in spite 
of suffering and martyrdom, sword and fire, it revived, flourished 
and grew, even sending out its revered missionaries into distant 
provinces. We see here the great power of religion, even in pagan 
hearts. Did this time the "Humane Ancestor”, through his bloody 
Na Yen-ch'ing, really annihilate the pontificate? Was the Stone 
^ufldha village swept away for ever? Or did it rise again after 
, the storm, to furnish afterwards a new contingent of victims to 
the fanaticism of the State? We cannot tell, for no further 
information is given us. Nor do we read a word about the heresy- 
hunts ordered by the emperor for the other provinces. 

The reader may notice the fact that the White Lotus sect, and 
those of Smelling Incense, the Mahayana and the Pure Tea, are 
mentioned in, the above state-papers as identical. In connection 
herewith we may refer to our remark on page 295 about the 
identity of the two first-named sects with that of the White Tang. 

The squalls following the storm which had raged over the 
sect of the Eight Diagrams, did not annihilate the Wang tribe 
only. The same Viceroy of Kiangnan, who caused its destruction 
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by the arrestation of Wang King-tseng, did still more. From an 
Imperial decree of the 29th day of the tenth month, 1815, we 
learn he reported that he bad also laid hands on a sectary .Wang 
San-pao ££ 5E* '0jc> who confessed bimself guilty of the crime ol 
collecting moneys, which he had transmitted by the intervention 
of Yuen Fung-i (bn If, to Wang Siang-hi and the woman 

Wang Wang 3E 3E both exiled in Heh-lung-kiang. The latter, 
together with another exile, called Liu Wen-khwei a&ft. 
according to Yuen Fung-i’s confession, occupied themselves with 
heretical practices and propagandism. Liu Wen-khwei came from 
Ta-wu-kia-tsih a place on the frontier between the 

districts of Luh-yih g, and Oh*6-ch‘ing fa , in the east of 
Honan (map, p. 298); his brothers Liu Wen-hwau I® 
and Liu Wen-ts'an $9) worked there as propagandists, and 

the latter bad often sent money to him through Yuen Fung-i. 

These brothers, the emperor declares, notwithstanding the 
condemnation of Liu Wen-khwei, have continued to make prose- 
lytes; this crime shall be put a stop to. Trusty officials shall be 
sent to Ta-wu-kia-tsih, to make inquiries and arrests ; these two 
brothers, as soon as proved guilty, shall be strangled, and two 
other men who were seen in company with Liu Wen-ts c an when 
he gave money to Yuen Fung-i for Liu Wen-khwei, whether 
sectaries or not, shall likewise be arrested and brought to judgment. 
We do not find any statement as to the fate of the poor village 
thus ordered by the emperor to be ransacked for criminals. 

Wang Siang-hi, the exile in Manchuria for whom these collec- 
tions were made, we learned to know on page 367 as a Niu-pah 
man who during the great insurrection in the west occupied a 
high place among the rebels as a so-called-descendant of the 
emperors of the Ming dynasty. The fact that we now find him 
in exile, seems to prove that the Government had attached but 
little importance to the assumption that the sectaries had appointed 
him as rival emperor, fbr if this had been an ascertained fact, 
he would, without any doubt, have been slashed to death. Possibly 
he was only a child at that time, too young to be put to death. 
Be this as it may, it remains worthy of notice that now, after 
fifteen years, we see him in his exile as a personage financially 
supported by the sects, and thus evidently having all that time 
exercised a great influence upon their religious life and propa-. 
gandism. We hear no more of him. No doubt he was beheade" 
this time, strangled or slashed, with a good number of accompli*® 8 
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in heresy. Qn page 482 we shall have occasion once more to refer 
to this episode. 

A renewed search for Niu-pah sectaries now followed, but the 
decrees only mention one result of this crusade. According to a 
decree of the llth of the twelfth month (28 Jan.) of the year 1816, 
in Hupeh 364 members denounced themselves as apostates before 
the Prefects. If in that one province so many abjure, the emperor 
declares, one need not ask how deeply rooted sectarianism is in 
the provinces; so strong is it in fact, that the punishing of all 
sectaries is no longer, possible. They who come to denounce 
themselves are not to be trusted; they do it merely to escape 
punishment, and afterwards, when the persecutions have some- 
what subsided, they relapse into the old evil ways. In Hupeh and 
in every province *the Prefects shall register these apostates in 
the Yamen of the Chief Judge; and should the registered be 
again convicted of heresy, they shall be punished one degree 
more severely than other heretics (Sh. h. 102). 

This hunt for Niu-pah sectaries was coupled in Hupeh with a 
persecution of Christians, but about this also we find very little 
information. All we learn is contained in a decree published on 
the 5th day of the first month (20 Febr.), 1817 (Sh. L 102). 
On the same day that the above results of the Niu-pah perse- 
cution reached the Throne, official news was received that thirty- 
seven Christians had reported themselves as renegades and 
delivered up their books, crucifixes, prints, and other things. Ten 
Mahayanuts had done the same. By Imperial command they were 
allowed to go unpunished. How is it, thus queries the emperor, that 
neither from Chihli, Shantung and Honan, where heresies are most 
deeply rooted, nor from Shansi, where they also prevail, such 
reports ever c ne in? In defiance of persecution, the number of 
heretics steadily increases, and they do not even seem daunted by 
capital punishment. The example of Hupeh shall be followed in 
all -those provinces, that is to say, immunity from punishment 
shall be announced by proclamation to all who deliver up their 
writings, and these latter, after due investigation, shall be destroyed. 
On the 2nd of the following month (18 March) an Imperial man- 
date appears of the same tenor, in which documented, the same 
time special stress is laid upon a more vigorous seardi for Chuh 
Hien (page 466) and fifty-seven other rebels still at luge since 
1813 (Sh. A 102). 

Other regions also received their share of the intensified heresy- 
persecutions which the events of 1813 brought in their wake. Even 
Mongolia was not exempt. An edict of the 12th of the twelfth 
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Jaonth (10 Jan.), 1816, announced that seven Bannermen from 
the Turned region had been arrested on the charge of doing hornag • 
to the propagandist Hoh Teh-lai ft » a* their master. There- 
fore — the emperor declares — the djassaks (heads) in those parts, 
who failed to discover , these things, shall be delivered up to the 
Department for the Administration of the Dependencies (3® ^ $£)» 
to undergo corrections for neglect of duty. The manners and 1 
customs of the Mongols have hitherto remained pure; they are 
Lamaists, but not contaminated with the heresies of the Chinese, 
nor have they caught the mania of the latter for the institution of 
societies for abstaining from forbidden food and drink. Of late 
years this has become different; moreover they have been poisoned 
with theatricals and music. Mandates shall now be issued by the 
Deportnient for ' the Administration of Dependencies, instructing 
aU djassaks to maintain a more severe discipline among their 
subordinates for the preservation of pure morals; they shall also 
arrest all sectaries, and inform the Boards of their measures to 
this effect, in order that they may be punished. In case of neglect, 
the djassaks themselves shall receive severe punishment. 

These were evil days for the Christians, not only in Hupeh, j 
but throughout the empire. In some editions of the Code of Laws 
we find side by side with the Law against Heresy, -the following 
decree, dated tHe 27th of the fifth month (2 July), 1816: — 

•Shang Ming (Viceroy of Sz6-ch*wen, see p. 408) reports to Us to 
•have arrested people guilty of propagation of the religion of the 
•Lo.d of Heaven, and to have examined and severally sentenced 
*th,em. These native propagandists incited and misled ignorant 
*country-fo|k to such a pitch .that, once caught by their deceptions, 
•they altered their minds no more, in the worst cases entangling 
’themselves in the Imperial laws, thinking .thereby to ascend to 
•heaven. To plunge the minds of men in such darkness that 
•they, alas, do not even fear death, really belongs to the heinous 
•crimes. Therefore Cbu Tun and Tung Chui (Ngaof), the chief 
•propagandists involved in this lawsuit, shall be stranded without 
•reprieve, and the 'followers of that religion who proved obdurate! 
•and unrepentant, Itamely TangCbing-fung and thirty-seven others, 
•mdst be exiled to the New Frontier Province and given as slaves 
’to the Oelflt. One amongst them, Chang Wan-hiao by name, is 
•already eighty year old; but whereas in a former case of pro- 
secution for propagation of that religion he was condemned to; 
♦exile and commuted this punishment for a sum of money, and 
•in the present case again obstinately persisted in his wicked- 
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'ness and proved irreclaimable, he shall not be permitted to 
'commute his punishment for money, nor shall this be allowed 
'to the guilty women Tang and Hia, whose maiden names are 
'respectively Tseng and Cheu. 

'But if those thirty-eight persons all depart to the distant cities, 
'none, will remain in the district where the crime was committed, 
'to be exposed in public as warning examples. The Viceroy there- 
*fore shall select from among those condemned to exile, some with 
'regard to whom there exist aggravating circumstances in the 
'present case, and these, together with the delinquent Chang 
*Wan-hiao, shall be publicly exposed in canguea for life, in their 
'respective dwelling-places, as a warning bright and hot. And 
"Pang Kwang-lin with thirty-one others, who did not repent 
'until they were before the tribunal, shall each receive one 
'hundred strokes with the long stick, and then for three years 
'be banished, while Cheu Khing-shing and 739 others, who after 
'they were betrayed and arrested showed real repentence, shall 
'receive a reduced punishment, and then be set at liberty. For 
'the rest the sentences shall be executed as pronounced. Bespect 
'this!” 1 

This decree is important because it affords us the rare oppor- 
tunity of hearing the persecutors themselves state that Chinese 
Christian martyrs with courage aqd resignation braved death and 
torture for their faith. It bears upon a violent persecution in 
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S*8-ch wen, particulars of which are given in the tourui part 
of^the "Annales de la Propagation de la Foi", and to which 
Dufresse, Bishop of Tabraoa, fell a victim. He was beheaded on the 
14th September in the provincial capital. The persecution continued 
tor a few years, and passed over to other provinces. The following 
decree, likewise inserted in the Law against Heresy, also bears 
upon this episode: it refers perhaps to Jean de Triors., a French 
Franciscan missionary strangled on the 13th February 1816 in 
the capital of Hukwang 1 : — 

‘In the twenty-first year of the Eia khing period (1816), 
‘on the 23rd day of the first month (Febr. 19), the following 
‘Imperial decree was received: — Weng Yuen-khi sends Us a 
‘report containing full particulars of the examination of Euro- 
•peans (or a European 1) who had penetrated into the interior 
•and there practised their religion, but were discovered and 
‘arrested. This lawsuit revealed that one Lan Yueh-wang took 
‘foreigners from Europe into the interior, travelling for and 
"wide through many provinces, making neophytes, and fanning 
‘the fire of error among many of them. This is the acme of 
‘lawlessness. Weug Yuen-khi shall examine that person with 
•severity, and after having obtained information in this manner, 
‘he shall condemn that culprit to be strangled; then he shall 
‘report to Us about his proceedinga^n the matter, and execute 
‘the sentence. And the other criminals that man has mentioned 
*in his confessions, he shall severally track and arrest, and send 
•post-haste despatches to every province concerned for the rigorous 
“arrest, examination and prosecution of such people everywhere. 
‘Respect this!’’ 2 . 

In the year 1817, on the _17th of the sixth month (30 July), 
Jen Tsung sent a decree to his Chancery, in which, referring to 
the edict issued in 1724 by his grandfather Shi Tsung and men- 
tioned by us on page 267, he declared that it might be seen from 


1 “Annates de la Foi”, for 1829, page 132. 
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that state-document how his own politics with Regard to heresy 
had always been congruent with those of that ancestor. The 
Viceroys and Governors shall now once again be ordered to instruct 
their Prefects to persist in the rigorous persecution of heretics in 
the spirit indicated in Shi Tsung's decree, viz. to capture and 
sentence the heads and leaders, according to the rescripts of the 
Law against Heresy, but to exonerate from any profound exami- 
nation all the ignorant common people, led by 

them ifato error, for if the heads be removed, the followers must 
slink away day by day. What was meant by such' “superficial” 
examination, was, as usually, left to be made out by each official 
himself, his severity thus remaining dependent upon his greater 
or lesser degree of fanaticism and orthodoxy. A still more decisive 
proof of adherence to the old policy of persecution was delivered 
by the emperor in a decree of the 3rd of the tenth month (11 Nov.) 
of that same year. Therein he appeals to the decree of Shi Tsung 
of 1727, which we reproduced on page 268. After a hundred years, 
he exclaims, the correctness of the views expressed by My grand- 
father in that decree, has been fully justified by facts, and the 
severe measures hitherto taken by Us against heresy were in 
perfect accordance with His counsels; — well then, ye mandarins, 
both high and low, henceforth proceed in the same way ; throughout 
the empire, and with all your might, without reluctance or mercy, 
crush in their birth all religious societies before they have time 
to develop! The latter years of his life may have broken down 
Jen Tsung’s physical constitution — not so his fanaticism. 

We must also draw this conclusion from the decree he issued 
on the 8th day of the eighth month (18 Sept.) of that same 
year. Ch c en Yfl the Governor of Shantung, had reported 

to the Throne the capture of a sectary Heu Wei-nan $£ f$f , 
who was discovered to have collected moneys oh behalf of certain 
persons living in Urumchi: children and grandchildren of an 
exiled sectary named Liu Tso-chen §gj gjf • According to the 
extorted confessions, as early as 1802 moneys had been collected 
and forwarded to those people by one Liu Yuen-shen j 
and five of his disciples and adherents, and this time the father 
of Heu Wei-nan had contributed no less than fifty taels of silver; 
the total amount forwarded was 400 taels. This transaction, the 
emperor declares, proves once again how strong are the ties which' 
unite these religionists, how wide-spread are the ramifications of 
these sects. Khing Siang the Governor over there, imme- 

diately upon receipt of this order shall lay hands on these descend- 
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ants, Liu Ch ing-lin M }$, $■ and Liu Ch ing-khi jjg gg by 
name, and bring them before his tribunal; he shall extort from 
them an exact account of the amounts sent up, as also the names 
of all who already id 1802 collected or contributed, in order that 
from these people also confessions may be extracted respecting 
fellow-sectaries, and not the slightest particulars remain hidden. 
Evidently Liu Ch c ing-lin and his followers have disciples in 
those fer-off regions, and an organized system of propagamhsni. 
Should a strenuous investigation prove this to be the case, every- 
thing must be searched down to the veiy roots, every person 
tracked must .b3 examined, and Liu Cb'ing-iicg nut to death, after 
due information has been sent to Ourselves of the result of the 
examinations. And. it shal] be impressed by proclamarion upon 
all the exiles in those parts, that, having been graciously exone- 
rated from the penalty of death, they have humbly and thank- 
fully to live in obedient accordance with the laws; that, iu case 
they should again indulge in heresy and propagandism, they shall 
be put to death without mercy; that' ail who carry moneys or 
letters from the empire to the exiles shall at all times be severely 
punished, but that they who, being guilty of this crime, come to 
report themselves, ehali be pardoned. 

About this lieresy-tunt, raging both in Shantung and in 
Turkestan , we find no details anywhere. The episode vividly re- 
minds us of the drama we saw enacted fa 1791 and 1792 (p. 847 
and foil.}, and also of the case of Wang Siang-hi, the Heh-lung- 
kiaug exile (p. 476). Some particulars about mysterious remittances 
of money to banished religious chiefs in Manchuria we learn from 
a decree of the 22nd of the third month {April 16) of the year 
1819 ( Sh . A. 102). In Honan, a certain Wang Ko a native 

of Hupeh, was arrested for being a zealot for the White Lotu* 
religion, and on being examined, he confessed to have collected 
moneys on behalf of one Wang Ktl 3* ^ » e *iled in Heh-lung- 
kiang. a young man of great account with his fellow-sectaries. 
Thereupon an Imperial mandate was at once issued to the Governor 
Sung Ning to take that- exile under very strict examination, 

and this examination resulted fa his confessing to be a grandson 
of the banished women Wang Wang, whose history we learned 
on page 476, and of being a#are that since 1813 moneys had 
been sent to her by Ynen Fung-i. Wang Ktt was now con- 
demned to strangulation, but not executed, as he might still be 
wanted for farther examinations. Then the Throne was informed 
by Khing Pao jg gg, Viceroy of Hukwang, about the arrest 
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of a certain Li T c ien-chen ^ ^ , and the discovery that as 
early as 1799 this man had taken money to Wang Kfl in 
Heh-lung-kiang, had there seen homage done to him three times 
a day, and had heard him addressed as >J\ rjr, “Little Lord". 
Ihis man must at the time have been only four years old, thus 
reflects the emperor, and was even then revered as the descendant 
of a heretic; — this is rank rebellion, and he must not be allowed 
to live. Sung Ning shall see to his being beheaded ; and as regards 
that other convict, his sentence shall be pronounced when Khing 
Pao shall have finished this judicial investigation. 

And in the sixth month of the following year, by a decree 
issued on the 21st (30 July) in consequence of a memorial of the 
Censor Shen Hioh-lien , and with reference to the case 

of Heu Wei-nan and Wang Ko, the emperor instructed the Mili- 
tary Governors of Turkestan and Heh-lung-kiang to strictly prevent 
all remittances of money and letters, and to have any persons 
engaged therein intercepted and prosecuted (Sh.k. 102). Knowing 
now that Wang Kd received moneys through a member of the 
White Lotus sect, and his grandmother through the same Yuen 
Fung-i who took remittances to Wang Siang-hi, headman of the 
Niu-pah sect (p. 476.), we seem justified in concluding that the 
mysterious Niu-pah society was that of the White Lotus under 
another name. 

Persecution about that time raged also in Peking and the 
metropolitan jurisdiction. In an edict of the 28th of the first 
month (March 3, 1818; SL L 10?), we read that one Chao 
Wen-kft |j| JC and 190 others had reported themselves with 
the authorities as having been misled by the sects of the lied 
Tang, the Silent Void (^ ^ ), Christianity, the Buddhist or Taoist 
86Ct of the One Ineense-stick, of the Incense-burners ( ^ ), and 

of Puro Tea, which they hereby renounced. It is therefore pro- 
posed to the emperor, on the ground of the decrees issued to 
that effect, that these persons shall be pardoned. His Majesty 
approves of this, but prescribes that those renegades shall be 
registered by the Government of Peking, with an object well 
known to the reader, viz. to be able to punish them more severely 
should they practise heresy again. One copy of these registers is 
to be kept in the Tamen of the Government of Peking, and one 
at the Board of Punishments, and the Prefects of the departments 
and districts shall have copies made for their own use. Further- 
more the pardoned men shall be made to understand that, should 
any sectaries still at large come to their houses, unaware of their 
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having denounced their religion, they must forthwith catch them 
and deliver them up ; if they do not do so, they, shall be subject 
to a punishment more severe than that prescribed by the law 
for the secreting of criminals. 

In the course of that year many religionists abjured their 
heresy in the viceroyalty of Hukwang. From a decree of the 16th 
day of the sixth month (17 July) we learn (5ft. h. 18) that the 
Viceroy Khing Pao reported that, as a consequence of the perse- 
cutions and the sending out of officials to promise pardon to all 
renegades, forty Christians, eleven Mahayanists, and 389 Niu-pah 
sectaries had reported themselves. The emperor declares the sending 
out of those functionaries superfluous, for reasons which he does 
not mention; — did he fear perchance that their work would 
necessarily degenerate into intimidation, vexation, and extortion, 
and thus, as some twenty years before, would drive the people 
to despair and rebellion? 

A Government which knows no mercy for heretics is not likely 
to possess a spark of sympathy for fidelity and attachment shown 
by them to their brethren and sisters sighing in martyrdom. All 
such things are, in the eyes of the State, from the evil one. This 
is clearly brought out in a decree of the 12th of the twelfth 
month (7 Jan.. 1819), which, as indicative of the line of conduct 
to be pursued in analogous cases, has duly received a place among 
the appendices of the Law against Heresy in several editions of 
the Code. ‘Imperial decree to the Council of State: — Tsiang 
“Yiu-sien reports Us about the convict Li Ch*ao-sflen, implicated 
“in a lawsuit concerning heresy, and therefore condemned to 
“perpetual exhibition in the cangue. Now other professors of 
“his religion come to visit this culprit. For thus sinning against 
“the penal laws he deserves to be sent up to the cities of the 
“Moslems and condemned to the severest punishment, viz. of 
“always wearing the cangue there; hence it is found necessary to 
"ask the Throne for authorisation forthwith to send him thither, 
“in order that such iniquities may be destroyed root and branch l . 

“These measures are quite correct. Li Ch c ao-stten professed 
"Christianity, rejected all attemnts to convert him, and therefore 
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•was, in the district where he committed this crime, placed in 
•the cangue in perpetuity, in order that other religionists by 
•beholding him might hare their hearts discouraged, and alto- 
gether be deterred and warned. But then his seditious followers; 
•came to visit him; this indeed is one of the most lamentable 
•proofe that they do not fear the laws. It is therefore not 
•good that this Li Ch'ao-sflen be allowed to remain within the 
•empire proper. He shall forthwith be sent to the cities of the 
•Moslems, there to wear the cangue in perpetuity. And moreover, 
•the Viceroys and Governors of all provinces shall be instructed that 
•in every lawsuit against a heretical religion the convicts con- 
•demned to wear the cangue for ever shall, as before, be allowed 
“to remain in the empire proper if they quietly do their duty in 
“the locality where they committed the mischief, and live there 
•in obedience to the laws, without doing anything to fan the fire 
•of error, but that, if they cling to their errors and do not awake 
•therefrom, or if they entertain clandestine communication and 
“intercourse with co-religionists and seditious followers, they shall, 
“as soon as discovered, be treated as now Li Ch'ao-stten is, and 
•altogether be sent up to the cities of the Moslems, to wear cangues 
•for the rest of their lives” K 

Of the persecution of Christians, about which we hear in this 
edict, something is told us in the “Annales de la Foi”, VI. Thq 
Christianp in the eastern parts of Sz6-ch c wen, who had been so 
terribly visited in 1815, were again the first to come under the 
persecutor’s scourge. Many families were accused of having given 
hospitality to an Italian Franciscan missionary travelling to Shensi* 
eight persons were executed, eighteen conveyed for examination 
to the capital of the province, four native priests banished to 
Tartary, several Christians tortured, etc., etc. In the south of the 
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province the persecution also raged. Simultaneously a long chase 
was made in Hupeh after the French Lazarist Clet, 72 year old; 
he escaped to Honan, but was caught on the 6th of June 1816, 
slapped on the cheeks, tortured in various ways, and taken 
hack to Wu-ch e ang, the capital of Hupeh, where he was incar* 
cerated with ten other Christians, and strangled on the 18th of April 
1820. Lamiot, a Lazarist in Peking, accused of having exchanged 
letters with Clet, was sent to Wu-ch'ang and, after many con- 
firon tings and examinations, expelled to Macao. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE KBXGN OF StEN-TSONG. 

On the 25th day of the seventh month in the twenty-fifth yfear 
of his reigt (2 Sent. 1820) died Jen Tsung,. whose temple-name, 
Jen {Z . reverently bestowed upon him after his death by his son 
and successor, signifies the Humane- In truth', the persons whom in 
his Oonfucian love for mankind he had, on account of their religion, 
killed, banished, mutilated, scourged and tortured certainly 
amounted to thousands, while the number of those who perished 
in rebellions and wars provoked by his persecutions, ran into 
myriads, if not into millions. He was succeeded by his second 
son, the prince who played so meritorious a part at the onset 
on the Palace in 1818, when by his daring behaviour he save* 
the Imperial family from destruction; he ascended the throne 
on the 27th of the eighth month (3rd Oct. 1820), and since his 
death he is known in history by his temple-name Sflen Tsung *§£ 
by which, following the Chinese example, we too shall call him. 

The line of conduct toward heresy, followed by this emperor 
during his thirty y oars’ reign, differed in no way from that of his 
predecessors. Neither he, nor his Confucian raandarinate did as 
yet realize the simple truth that the only way to make men 
peaceful is to make ♦hem happy and contented, and that the 
best way to render them unhappy, discontented and rebellious, 
is to thwart their religious instincts and to lay these under unna- 
tural restrictions. Confuciau pedantry continued to legislate for 
antiquated abstractions; no statesman appeared to legislate for 
living human beings endowed with living individuality. Political 
tension remained, creating a spirit of sedition which occasionally 
became armed collision with an oppressor whose conviction was that 
to allow his people to seek their own path to happiness in religion 
was the same as allowing them to overthrow his throne. 

In 1821, on the 26th of the eighth month (21 Sepu./, the emperor 
addressed a decree to the Council of State ( Sh . h. 80), announcing 
that the Censor Li I-sung ^5^5^ had sent in a report con- 
Vorhand. Kon. Akad. v. Watensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R, D1 IV 32 
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ceming sects in the departments of T'ien-tsin and Ho-kien RQ 
(map, p. 616), mentioning that these people pretended to heal 
the sick by the reading of religious writings, ‘learned goodness 
by the cbntemplation of incense" relied upon 

the assistance of spirits and gods, and made people wash their 
eyes with water mixed with certain herbs: a practice supposed 
to enable them to gaze into strange regions ; etc., etc. Such things 
they called “giving life to field-corners" (n!f having the 

eyes of intelligence" ( 3=1 HR ), etc. The Censor proposed that 
the Viceroy of Chihli should enquire into these deceptions of the 
simple, rural populace, and should set these matters right. And 
the emperor by the edict in question instructed the Council of 
State to have this done, also on the ground of the dangerously 
close vicinity of T'ien-tsin and Ho-kien to Peking. The Viceroy, 
Fang Sheu-ch'eu (pages 434 and 450), and his provincial Chief 
Judge 0 Lin-shen h&ik were ordered together to manage 
the business, but beforehand to send out a secret commissioner 
to make investigations. 

A new decree to the Council of State, of the 8th of the ninth 
month (3 Oct.), announced that the commissioner had discovered 
that this verily was sectarianism. If there be but a limited number 
of those incense-gazers, thus the emperor prescribes, the commis- 
sioner must manage the arrests and executions in co-operation 
with the Prefects; but if there be many, the Chief Judge shall 
come to his assistance, after receiving authority thereto from 
Peking. And should the commissioner find that there is no question 
of sects being founded on a large scale, the Chief Judge shall 
visit all the departments, and institute investigations. If on this 
journey his cortege should in any way be molested by the populace, 
or certain influences come to light which cause agitation among 
the people, then the Viceroy himself shall take the case in hand, 
without the slightest mercy or clemency for those who foster 
sedition', but also without unduly spreading such fear and unrest 
as must create turbulence. 

All this shows that the Government deemed its relations with 
the people round the capital to be in a very strained condition. 
But this did not prevent Fang SheU-ch'eu from carrying on the 
persecutions. We learn from a decree of the 16th of the eleventh 
month (10 Dec.) that the emperor sanctioned bis request to exile* 
two sectaries sentenced to a lifelong wearing of the cangue in 
their native place. The presence of these stubborn sect-leaders; 
Ilfs Males ly declares, merely tends to make their religion gair 
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new members, and creates fresh excitement and farther deception. 
Let those men be sent to Turkestan and there doomed to slavery, 
to whicty. they have been sentenced by the Pioard of Punishments; 
and farther, at every recurring case of this kind, let this pre- 
cedent be acted upon. 

On the 8th day of the eighth month (22 Sept.), 1822, a decree 
announced that Sun Yuh-ting 3S H * Viceroy of Eiangnan, 
had reported that in north-western Nganhwui, where, as we 
remember, an attempt at revolt was made in 1806 (page 407) in 
Mung and Suh, sectaries had now raised a rebellion in the 
department of Ying-cheu |K , and more than a hundred of them 
from adjacent Honan had made an armed invasion there (comp, 
map, page 298). Over 120 had been killed or captured by the 
military powers. Amongst them was a certain Wang Wu-pao 
the whole of whose family, from grandfather to 
grandson, belonged to a heretical sect; several of them had 
successively been prosecuted by the mandariaate, and still the 
miserable remnant had bad the audacity to provoke an insur- 
rection “under the civilizing (Imperial) sun shining in the bright 
heavens” B 2T); Our indignation, thus states the 

emperor, is deep. According to the Viceroy, who personally had 
travelled post-haste to Ying-cheu, examinations had taken place 
of the wife of Hing Ming-chang JjfjJ ig the chief instigator of 
this mischief, and further of three sons of this man, and the wife 
of one son who had escaped. One of these captives had confessed 
that he had once been with his father to Sin-ts'ai |j£,a district 
in Honan, bordering on Ying-cheu, and that, while there, his father 
had been appointed as head of the Beet by a certain Chu Ma-tszg 
while he himself had been made «X«M or “Stair 
of the immaterial TszS-wei constellation”, situated round the pole 
ot heaven ; thereupon they had commenced to collect moneys and 
to make proselytes. The emperor orders that the Viceroy shall 
capture the fugitives of this family, and that above all things this 
Chu Ma-tszS shall be tracked, in order that not one accomplice 
may escape. The fact thaf the insurrection broke out in Ying-cheu, 
proves that there in particular many adherents of those neretics 
most live, making common cause with the insurgents. Extermination 
is imperative! 

Another decree, issued four days later, tells us about the exa- 
mination of thirty-nine members of Chu Ma-tszg’s faction, arrested 
in Honan. According to the confessions extorted, they formed a 

S8» 
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religious sect not in any way plotting rebellion or opposition, 
and some of the captives did not even practise any religion. 
These endeavours tc revive the White Lotus sect — the emperor 
declares — emanate from people who on the occasion of former 
persecutions have escaped; those hundred and more persons of 
the two provinces who are now in the power of the authorities, 
must have many accomplices. Through them a clue must be 
sought as to the whereabouts of the latter, who shall then be 
diligently searched for; and so even they who hitherto have not 
stirred shall be arrested and exterminated before they have time 
to join in the rebellion. But great prudence must be observed, 
and no innocent persons be molested. 

Further information is contained in two decrees, respectively 
of the 23rd of the eighth month (6 Obt.) and the 1st of the 
ninth (14 Oct.). All the offenders, thus wrote the Viceroy of Kiang- 
nan, were killed or imprisoned, except some twenty-eight; the 
judicial examination of the prisoners had led to the arrest of 
some thirty more, and from Sin-ts'ai about fifteen had been 
delivered up to him. One of the prisoners had written oh a banner 
the character $|] or ‘commander", and gg ^ , ‘by imperial will". 
The emperor declares that the perusal of these reports rcireshes 
and comforts him ; indeed, over two hundred persons having been 
taken prisoner in YiDg-cheu by the civil and military authorities, 
it only remains to hunt out a few fugitives ; let this be done 
with the greatest energy! Proclamations shall be issued to 
encourage the members of sects of their own accord to report 
themselves as renegades, in which case they shall be free from 
punishment. The Viceroy shall see that the extermination of the 
tares and weeds be done efficiently, and that not one slip through 
the net. But floods in the Hwangho region require his presence 
there; he will therefore leave the work of further purification 
to Sun ’rh-chun jj§| £f| , the Governor of Nganhwui. 

About Ghu Ma-tszb we still learn some particulars from a decree 
of the 4th of the ninth month (17 Oct.). The Censor Ch c ing Yuh- 
ts'ai jg reported to his Imperial master that, according to 

hearsay, this heresiarch was in hiding about 160 Chinese miles 
south-west of the city of Feu -yang or YiDg-cheu, in a 

hotbed of associations <■> forming a pest to the country, 'and 
committing robbery, burglary, and all manner of iniquities. 
The work of purification should therefoie be undertaken there 
at once, else the sects would make common cause with those 
societies, and revolt be the end of it. In fact — says the emperor — 
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sach purification shall be clone; with united strength the Viceroy 
of Kiangnan, the Governor of Nganhwui, and the Governor of 
Honan, Ch'ing Tsu-loh jjjg. jfo, shall undertake it. 

And on the 24th day of the ninth month (6 Nov.) the emperor 
finally decreed that the Governor of Honan should look after the 
extermination of the society of Chu Ma-tszS, of which only few 
short of two hundred members were already captured. For if 
only one of them remained at large, in course of time the mischief 
Would break out afresh. And — who could know — perhaps 
Liu Ch c ing-chang ip 1 , one of the six associates of Chuh Hien, 

was being secreted in the very bosom of this society, or he might 
be in hiding somewhere else in the frontier-districts of Nganhwui 
and Honan. The Viceroy shall bear this possibility in mind while 
the arrests and prosecutions are in progress. 

This heresy- hunt was, of course, by no means calculated to 
diminish the tension between Government and people. The zealous 
Governor of Honan at once proceeded to extend the hunting-ground 
in his province in a northern direction, as far as the district ot 
Yft-ch c ing JJ|| jffc (map, p. 298). According to an Imperial decree 
of the 1 4th of the twelfth month (25 Jan.), a suspicious stranger, 
Lu Chao-shang Jffj[ , had settled there in the village of 

Nau-yuen jt > &“d taken up his abode with one Lien Fang- 
ch'ing . This man's house therefore was surprised by the 

Prefect; resistance was offered, and both men paid for it with 
their , lives The mother of the owner of the house was taken 
prisoner, together with her brother; and a large flag, a sword 
and a spear, as well as a paper doll, were taken : all clear proofs that 
a rebellion was smouldering there. One Chang Kin-shu £j| 4^ 
escaped, but was afterwards arrested, and, thanks to the instruments 
of torture, betrayed several members, amongst others one Shao 
Ta-tsin presumably a disciple of Lu Chao-shang. The 

extermination of this nest of heretics was now vigorously taken 
in hand. After all that has happened in Sin-ts c ai, the emperor 
decrees, it is a most heinous crime to have arms and a flag for 
stirring up the people to rebellion! Orders shall therefore be issued 
to Tang Eien , the Governor of Shantung, to search for 
rebels in his districts of Ts'ao and Shen, which border on Yd-ch e ing. 
And the Governor of Honan shall do his utmost to get hold of 
the seven persons indicated by Chang Kin-shu, as well as of the 
twenty or thirty connected with Shao Ta-tsin, and all other 
sectaries not yet discovered; and they shall be severely sentenced 
by him, according to the law. 
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The reason why the hunting-ground was enlarged by the 
Ts*ao and Shen region, over which only nine years before all the 
horrors of rebellion and war had passed, was that the dangerous 
Shao Ta-tsin was supposed to be hiding there. A decree of the 
17th day of the same moon tells us that Khi Shen H , acting 
Governor of Shantung, reported to the Throne that the Prefect 
of Ts c ao with a military force had caught this man, and found 
in his house a broken firelock, a couple of swords, and a whip, 
but no religious books, nor any painted or carved images, nor 
writings of any kind which indicated rebellion. Three others had 
also been arrested, and in Shen three more had been caught; and 
Wang T'ing-siilu ^ the Prefect of the department of 

Ts c ao-cheu, had gone there in person to manage subsequent arrests 
and trials. Of a particularly serious nature was the evidence, giver, 
by Chang Kin-shu, that Shao Ta-tsin with twenty or thirty con- 
spirators had resolved to rise in Hupeh, and had fixed a day for 
this. Wang Ting-siOn was therefore especially on this point to 
extort confessions, and afterwards to deliver up, for execution, 
those under arrest to the Governor of Honan. 

That same day, a decree announced that Yen Kien fjffi ^ , 
Viceroy of Chihli, had reported having finished his task of ran- 
sacking the wards for heretics. The niany heretics lately arrested 
in Honan and Shantung — thus writes the emperor — have 
generally been found to be reciters of the formula: Unbegotten 
Father and Mother in the home of the immaterial Void (see p. 420); 
therefore they are all remnants of the rebellious societies of 1813. 
If they are not exterminated this time, root and stem, they will 
rise again. Let the military and civil authorities in the three 
provinces thoroughly do this work, but with great precaution. 

Undoubtedly, after this stringent Imperial order the heresy hunt 
took its widest flight. A decree of the 26th of the twelfth month 
(7 Pebr. 1823) again gives the names of several heretics arrested 
in Ts'ao, Shen and Ytl-ch'ing. They obstinately denied knowing 
anything of rebellious plots, and said they were merely reli- 
gionists, but, of course, the authorities did not believe a word of 
this. Severer examination, more arrests, a still more efficient purging, 
such is the* unalterable Imperial order; the bloody clearance 
of 1813 and following years was no thorough work; up, and hunt 
for heretics, let no one of them slip through the net! On- the 
4th of the second month (16 March) Yang Kien announces to the 
Throne that he has sent his prisoners to Honan, to be further 
dealt with there ; but then we hear no more of this persecution 
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Campaign. Swords, baskets with carving-knives, strangling-ropes, 
and sentences of deportation concluded it. 

From other parts of Shantung, however, we receive some 
intelligence about the bloody work. On the 17th of the eighth 
month (20 Sept.) Khi Shen received in flattering words the Im- 
perial approval of the manner in which he had conducted a heresy- 
hunt in the district of P'ing-yuen ^ , in the north of that 

province (map, p. 298). Under the civilizing light of the bright 
Imperial sky, the rogue Cheu T'ien-ming Mi JSjS presumed 

to found there a Mahayana society, raising contributions and 
misleading the multitude. He and seventy-eight heretics had been 
arrested, and in the house of one of them, called Sun Wen-chi 
jfCfi pf > they had found deceitful religious writings, a wooden 
seal, and the stamp of a sect. And the daughter of a captive 
had declared that'Cheu Tien-ming «*nd forty followers had resolved 
to start a revolt on the 4th of the eighth month in the depart- 
ment of Lin-ts'ing. Of course the edict demands that a further 
search and more arrests be made, especially of those whose names 
were mentioned by the prisoners, and amongst whom were several 
who in former pex-secutions had failed to be caught. “Ever} 
effort must be made for the waters to subside, so that the stones 
appear” ). On this same occasion, “letter- 

moulds” seal-signatures'!) were discovered of a Father 

Wang (3 iW of the five ramifications of Shih-fuh-kheu, known 
to the reader as the seat of the pontiff of the White Lotus, the 
Incense Smelling, and the Pun: Tea, against which such onslaught 
was made in 1815 (page 473). Should this fact point to the existence 
of the 3eet of Incense-Smelling, which has been established m that 
place for many generations, then investigation and extermination 
shall be carried on with the utmost severity. Imperial orders have 
already been sent to the Viceroy of Chihli, Tsiang Yiu-sien, for 
the arrestation of eleven people in the districts of TsMug-bo JfjJ 
(map, p. 298) and Hien jgjj (map, p. 516), whose names have been 
betrayed by prisoners, and to send them up to Shantung, for the 
extermination must be as thorough as possible 

The confessions of the girl mentioned above, gave Khi Shen 
sufficient cause for commencing a heresy-hunt in Lin-ts'ing, the 
scene of the horrors ot 1774. A decree of the 26th of the 
twelfth month (26 Jan.) tells ns that he gave instructions to his 
provincial Chief Judge, Noh ’rh-king-ngoh fjjty jfj} to open 

the campaign of persecution in those parts. Over sixty persons 
this grandee arrested, guilty of varions offences pointing to 
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^opposition-, e. g. they had changed their personal' and tribal 
names — 'presumably taken clerical pames — and distributed 
offices and dignities. Such vigorous measures, the emperor writes, 
des&ye high praise, it concerned a sect of the Khien ffc diagram, 
'and ione -possessing a flag with the Kh w un £$ diagram on it; both 
these societies ooQupied themselves with proselytism and intended 
to derail sorts of mischief. Kbi Shen shall personally go to Lin-ts c ing, 
together with the Chief Judge to manage the investigations and 
the trials. 

From an edict Of the 13th day of the first month in the tollo wing 
year (12Febr. 1824) it would appear that a member of the sect of 
the^Khien diagram, called Ma Tsin-chung J§ #| $.> had formed 
a plot -to surprise the city of Lin-ts'ing, that officials had been 
appointed among themselves, and official costumes provided for 
them; More than three hundred arrests had been made, for which 
feat he emperor highly commends Khi Shen, ordering him to make 
still 'more prisoners in co-operation with his Chief Judge, and.- to 
met# out general punishment according to the Law, for everything 
must be exterminated, root and branch. The Viceroy of Chihli was 
mnrqpver instructed to arrest some dozen persons living in his 
province, these having been denounced by one of the prisoners. 

Meanwhile Khi Shen had carried on the Confucian work with 
equal zeal in the city of Tsi-nan mm or Lih-ch c ing 
the / Capital of his province. There, according to a decree of the 
4th of the tenth month (5 Nov. 1823), he had laid hands upon 
a number of sectaries of the One Incense-stick, whose propa- 
gandist was Sun Ta-fhng ^ J§,, a cleric (j|£ \ ) of a temple 
in that place; one scholar had even delivered up to the authorities 
a manuscript writing of this sect. Again, with expressions of great 
contentment, the emperor orders the Governor and his Chief Judge 
to make further searches, arrests and prosecutions, that not one 
sectary* remain.' From the confessions of a man called Tu King- 
shing H $*, it appeared that “by bending the constellation of 
“the Bushel (the Great Bear) by dint of longing and craving, they 
“cultivated their conduct, and thus acquired assimilation with the 
*Tao, and by a quick process purified their bodies. This is very 
“uncommon and curious — the emperor writes. Khi Shea shall get 
*out of this Tu King- shin g and his crew the exact reasons for their 
"purifying their bodies and cultivating their conduct, and do his best 
“to get certainty in this matter; but their statements about assi- 
“ inflation With" the Tao by bending the Great Bear by dint of 
“longing and craving, is such nonseqse and so unclassical that he 
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“must believe nothing of it. Should, however, anything pointing 
“to secret plotting or treachery be indicated by it, or anything 
“connected with lawlessness, either within or without the capital, 
“then the Governor shall investigate All this down to the bottom 
“with severity, lest anything of a suspicious nature be left .in 
“existence and at some future time bring trouble elsewhere” l . 

In a decree of the 18th of the tenth month (19 Nov.), 1823, we 
hear more about the work of persecution in Chihli, which mean- 
while raged as before. The Censorate had directed the attention 
of the emperor to the existence of a sect in the district of Tung-ngan 
jf£ i between Peking and T c ien-tsin (see map, p. 516), betrayed 
by a certain Yang Ming-yuen ^ In the village of Li-sin 

it numbered over a hundred families, who worked with 
cymbals and drums, exorcisms, and written or painted charms; 
they held meetings attended by both sexes, collected moneys, and 
had heads and leaders in possession of heretical writings and prints, 
swords, spears, and other such dungerous things. The Viceroy 
Tsiang Yiu-sien — the emperor decrees — with his Chief Judge 
Fuh Mien jg§ shall proceed post-haste to this haunt of rogues, 
situated so dangerously near to Peking; they shall at once com- 
mence operations, -arrest and examine the guilty villagers, seize 
all their books and writings, letters and suspicious objects, but 
they shall do it without* any fuss or turmoil, lest they find the 
birds flown. We tremble to think of the fate of this hapless 
village; but there is no further mention made of the matter in 
the Shiny hiun. 

Two years later we find the same bloody Viceroy busily engaged 
in the work of persecution in the department of Pa ^ , as also in 
Wen-ngan (map, page 516) and still other districts. An 

Imperial decree of the 3rd day of the eleventh month (Dec. 12th), 
1825, announces that he had arrested there one Li Kho-hioh 
ft*. one Chang Pin gg ^ , and other members of the Red 
Yang sect, and confiscated religious writings. And this evil pre- 
vailed so dangerously near to Peking! exclaims the emperor; there' 
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must be more heretics there, more writings, and, surely, also 
plotters and conspirators! Na Yen-eh c ing, as soon as he shall have 
entered upon the dignity of Viceroy, to which he is already ap- 
pointed, she'll delegate the Chief Judge Wang Ting-hwa jg 

to that place, to make the waters subside, so that the stones become 
visible ; to the dwelling of every man arrested he shall direct his 
deputies to catch fellow-sectaries, and he shall send them all 
up tc . the provincial capital for trial ; and to everyone of his 
mandarins he shall send instructions to institute strict investi- 
gations and to make arrests, so that not a trace of the evil 
remain in existence. This heresy-hunt was in good hands indeed; 
we know Na Yen-ch e ing, the man of 1813, as a persecutor 
of the highest order. But the decrees do not reveal much as to 
the way in which he fulfilled his task this time. In one of the 
26th day of the second month of the following year (3 April) we 
read that he had caught sectaries who, as he expressed it in his 
report, used the healing of diseases as a pretext to collect money 
and swindle the multitude. These people, followers of one Chang 
Eien in the district of Yung-ch'ing ££ , to the north of 

Pa, kept titularies called, “horses” QC), “divergent horns” 
)> et c *> and in the practice of their heretical art of healing 
they used swords and needles. This Chang Eien — the Imperial 
decree prescribes — shall immediately be arrested and all possible 
information forced from himself and the heretics already under 
arrest, so that all others still at large may be discovered. The 
ignorant people moreover shall be warned by proclamation 
against such heresies. 

On the 16th of the following month (22 May) a deciee announced 
that Tsiang Yiu-sien’s Prefect had arrested somewhere in the 
department of Jehol a heretic, SO. Hioh-khwan by name, 

who confessed that a sectary, called Li Shi-ming S$s i (Jj , from 
the district of Wu-ch'ing $£ in Shantung (map, p. 298), on 
doing some work at the house of one Tang Hing 0 had 
worshipped Buddha, offered incense, and recited something, and' 
was thereupon acknowledged by himself, Tang Hing and two 
others as their 4 religious teacher (0$). In 1800 Li Shi-ming 
returned to the place whence he had come, for no one would 
believe in him anymore) since then he had not been heard of Tang 
Hing was dead, Sil Hioh-khwan was now leader of the sect, and 
with many followers worshipped Buddha; but they used neither 
books nor prints, collected no contributions, and did not mislead 
the multitude. Nevertheless the decree demands a severe prose- 
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cution ; more people shall be hunted up, and not one shall escape, 
in order that ever more and more arrests and examinations may 
follow the confessions extracted under torture. 

The reader will remember that an attempt at revolt was made 
in 1822 in' Ting-cheu or Feu-yang, in northwestern Nganhwui 
(page 489), followed by a chase after a heresiarch, called Chu 
Ma-tszg. We have seen that from that time, as a matter of course, 
persecution prevailed in that region and' in the adjacent districts, 
although on a scale only defectively revealed by the edicts. Still 
in 1327 we find the mandarinate there bnsy at work, and hunting 
after an aged heretic pontiff, called Chu Mao-li ^ (|g » who 
may have been Chu Ma-tszS under another name, perhaps his 
successor or co-adjutor, perhaps merely an imaginary person con- 
tinuously haunting the minds of a credulous, suspicious mandari- 
nate which suspected revolt everywhere and in everything. 

Now in that year, on the 24th of the fifth month (17 June), 
the emperor decreed that in Ying-cheu, and also in Luh-yih 
^ , the neighbouring frontier-district of Honan, a number of 
sectaries had been arrested. In the house of one of them about 
thirty staves of white wax had been found, and besides — the 
son of one of the chief men under arrest had declared to have 
been in Luh-yih and there to have seen in somebody’s house an 
old man with a long beard, said to be Chu Mao-li, before whom 
he had to prostrate himself, and who gave him a red talisman. 
Another had confessed that tlje members of the sect used to burn 
incense, prostrated themselves before tablets on which was written: 
"God or Spirit of the Religion of the Old One (Lao-tszfil) or the 
Western Heaven” (gif ^ J&t&t ##), aQ d transmitted formulae tq 
one another, borrowed from religious writings. One of the members 
had in some one’s house given lessons in fencing and boxing, 
but nothing else had been discovered indicative of rebellion or 
riot, no prints, no images, no religious writings, nor were any 
names of former rebels amongst those of the captives. But the 
ingenious emperor is not easily deceived by appearances. How, he 
asks, are we to explain those wax-3taves and the fencing and boxing 
lessons) it is difficult to admit tnat these things do ..not mean 
rebellion. And what of this Chu Mao-li) His age and description 
do not tally with those of the man of the same name who 
in 1814 was sought for in vain everywhere; everything here i9 
a mystery, but it cannot be difficult now to obtain certainty 
about this dangerous old man. To this end, the heretic fugitives, 
a long list of whose names have been extorted from those under 
arrest, are to be searched for with all energy; they shall be 
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examined ; further evidence shall be extracted from them, and the 
Governors of the two provinces shall set all their subordinates^ 
to work with so much energy that the final result, total exter- 
mination of the evil, be fully obtained. 

Thus followed another cruel heresy-hunt, with scourging and 
torture in the yamens of Honan and Nganhwui; but the mysterious 
Ghu Mao-li was not found. He had been sought for in 1814. Casting 
a look into the decrees on “Suppression of Refractory People" of 
that year, we find one of the 12th of the tenth month (22 Nov.), 
in which we read that Yuen Yuen grc jq , the Governor of Kiangsi, 
who had then just entered upon his office, “reported to have captured 
“the chief conspirators and principal actors involved in a lawsuit 
“of insurrection, and had sent in an account of their provisional 
“examination and condemnation. The rebel Hu Ping-yao, impli- 
cated in this affair, had purchased a shabby book, containing 
“pictures of arrayed troops, with sayings about the word li -(§|, 
“bearing upon mutiny. He had then accosted his fellow-rebels 
“Khiu T c ien-tseh, Yang Yih, and Lu Shing-hwui, boasting of his 
'having succeeded in explaining the meaning of those pictures, and 
“telling them that, if on^y a man of activity could be found to 
“take the initiative, they' might aspire to the acquisition of wealth 
“and distinction. Yang Yih then gave as his opinion that good use 
“might be made of Chu Mao-li in his capacity of offspring of the 
“former Ming dynasty, and the latter, on receiving them invitation 
“to this effect, placed himself at their disposal without faltering. 
“Thereupon they repaired together to the Dhyana-forest (convent) 
“called the Accumulation of Virtues, and there projected tin 
“insurrection. The word li, contained in the riotous book, they 
“explained to be the year-name for a Later Ming dynasty 1 
“Hu Ping-yao and the others were invested with offices; they 
“enlisted comrades on al] sides, and gave them sealed diplomas” 1 . 
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| This was the sum and substance of the confessions extracted 
by this active Governor from his tortured captives. It shows the 
nervous dread in which the emperor and his ministers lived since 
the eventful previous year 1813, that this trifling occurrence, puffed 
tup by a new Governor hankering after reward, honour and distinc- 
tion, was fanned into a State-affair of the very greatest moment. 
*We could almost smile at' their dread and credulity, were it 
not for the bloodshed and woe which the ensuing prosecutions, 
as ever in China, entailed. The emperor highly commended Yuen 
Yuen for the important discovery; he granted him the title of 
r unior Guardian of the Heir-Apparent, besides giving him various 
presents, and blaming tbe authorities in Chihli for not having 
iiscovered this revolt, though it must have been brooding also 
in their province for many years. Seventeen principal captives of 
Yuen Yuen had already been slashed or beheaded; thirty-five he 
nad condemned to perpetual exile, but the emperor changed this 
sentence into strangulation. And His Majesty decreed that Chu 
H&o-li and several others were to be searched for diligently, and 
"for the relief of the hearts of men” immediately slashed; the 
Viceroys and Governors of the six provinces round Kiangsi were 
instructed to hunt him out, and finally some nineteen men as 
yet at large were to be caught and, if forced to confess they bad 
acknowledged Chu Mao-li as their head, to be sentenced to the slow 
death by tbe knives. All those who had accepted titles or dignities 
from mat heresiarch were to be beheaded. 

Tbe fact that this Chu Mao-li could not be caught, bears out the 
supposition that he was a hallucination created by mere nervousness 
and fear; perhaps he was an invention of Yuen Yuen, who may 
Ibave been a tiger in human form, desirous of laurels at the cost 
pf his people’s lifeblood. We read no more of him until we come 
to 1883. According to a decree of the 7th of the first month 
(26 Febr.), the Governor of Nganhwui, the same Teng Tlng-ching 
If #£ $£ who ruled there already in 1827, then announced that 
in the previous year he had received intelligence from several 
districts that Chu Mao-li was at the head of a sect in Ying-chea. 
twelve members of which had been captured, for which reason 
the Governor asked for Imperial orders to institute immediately 
and everywhere a thorough search after him and his crew. 
This same decree prescribed, that whereas he might be hiding 
somewhere in Fubkien, this .province was also to be included In 
the hunting-ground. But according to a decree of the 29th of the 
Sixth month, the Governor there reported to have found in his 
territory no sign or symptom of Chu Mao-li, neither of any persons 
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invested by him with dignities. After that we hear no more of 
that heresiarcb. 

In 1828, a decree of the 18th day of the first month (8 itarch) 
states the arrest of some ten sectaries in Ho-kien (comp. p. 488), 
in central Chihli. The emperor demands that further disclosures shall 
be forced from these captives, which, leading to further arrests, 
are to entail a more effective extermination of the sect, for the 
heretics in Chihli, Shantung and Honan are so numerous, and 
so very dangerous. Na Yen-ch c ing, the Viceroy of Chihli and, as 
such, the appointed heresy-hunter-in-chief for the protection ot 
the dynasty residing within his territory, continued faithful to 
this part of his calling. A decree of the 28rd of the seventh 
month (22 Aug.), 1829, tells us of his operations in the district 
of Khing-yun J^| ^ , situated in the south-east of his province, 
on the Shantung borders (map, p. 516), which occasioned the em- 
peror to prescribe that strict examination and condemnation should 
take place, but great circumspection should be observed and no 
loyal people involved. 

These incessant campaigns of the Government for the annihi- 
lation of Sectarianism in the north-eastern provinces, and the 
many others which we cannot mention because the Shiny hiun 
keeps absolutely silent about them, again afford undeniable proof 
that religious life flourished there everywhere, and, in spite of 
persecution, steadily grew. We cannot doubt that it was at the 
same time frequently persecuted aho in other provinces. Wo read, 
for instance, that the crew of the tribute-rice fleet once more enjoyed" 
the precarious honour of seeing the Imperial attention turn itself 
to their religious associations. We know (see page 293) that this 
had happened in 1768, their chapels in Hang-cheu bad been pulled 
down, and many of them punished for heresy. The measures, 
according to some decrees, now proposed or taken against them, 
show that all this host of sailors, manning some thousands of 
ships, were united in close bonds of religious fraternity, the? 
forming a phalanx powerful enough to palliate the fanaticism 
of the Grand Persecutor, the , victualing of whose Metropolis and 
Court actually' depended upon their good-will, or, at any rate, 
could be greatly endangered by ill-will on their part. 'We 
therefore see this Persecutor shrink from taking such vigorous 
measures against them as he never hesitated to take against 
defenceless villagers and townspeople; No wonder that, according 
to many decrees in the Shiny hiun, they frequently indulged in v 
■other lawless acts besides religion, braving the authorities and 
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the’ people with impunity, and giving much trouble to both. 

On the 4th of the second month of the year 1825 (22 March) 
there was some sharp fighting in Kia-hing || || , in Chehkiang 
province, between older sailors and novices, on which occasion 
several, were Wounded and killed. This induced the emperor to 
instruct the Council of State, in a decree of the 23rd of the third 
month (9 May), to command the Viceroy of Kiangnan and the 
Governors of Kiangsu and Shantung to give all their attention 
to this affair and order the civil and military authorities along 
the waterways to capture the offenders. The day after, two more 
edicts appeared, announcing that the Censor Ts c ien l-kih jjjj 

had informed the Throne that these sailors were in the habit of 
committing similar irregularities all along the waterroads, and 
that the Prefects ought to prevent this, and should also take mea- 
sures against their sects, with promise of pardon should they come 
to report themselves as apostates. Lately two more of these com- 
munities had been founded by them, called the Lao-ogan^^ 
sect and the P c an-ngan jf}» vjf sect, the members of which recog- 
nized one another by a red mark on the face. They were reported 
to have attacked passenger-ships, cut off hands and feet, and 
drowned, wounded or killed people. Two of the miscreants who 
voluntarily had come to the mandarins and been detained by 
them, were rescued from prison by their comrades; etc., etc. 
Hwang Ming-kieh $1 , the Governor of Chehkiang, thus 

decrees the emperor, shall proceed to Kia-hing and take better 
measures in this concern than has been done heretofore; and be 
and other authorities shall be punished for neglect of duty if the 
memorial of the Censor should prove to be correct, for the Gov- 
ernor's report represented the state of matters quite differently. 

On the 6th of .the sixth month (21 July) a decree gives us some 
further light about these sects. The Censor Wang Sbi-fuh J 
had then reported that on every fleet there were three sects, viz. the 
two already named, and a Sin-ngan & sect. The deity they 
worshipped was the Patriarch Lo. Each sect had a headman, called 
lao-kwan or *old governor”, and every fleet a lao-kwan 

ship on which sacrifices were presented to the Patriarch and 
where all the novices came to do homage to the lao-kwan 
as their Teacher or Master (fljjj). Every sailor paid his contribu- 
tion. The number of members of the sects amounted to. forty or 
fifty thousand, not counting the towing- men living along the water- 
ways. Their organization occasionally caused friction with some 
elements among the people ; sometimes even they came to blowa 
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on ■yrhich occasions the leaders carried a red cbopstick, and all 
the members immediately ranged themselves round them. The 
Siangan sect was the most numerous of the three. These sects, 
thus the emperor decrees, form the acme of opposition against the 
Law; but he does not order a persecution, evidently fearing yrorse. 

More boldness, was displayed .three years later by the Director- 
General of the Transport (IlSfl. Noh ’rh-king-ngoh who 
in fact, as Chief Judge in Shantung (page 498),- - had had plenty 
of training in heretic-huuting. A decree of the 24th day of the 
eleventh month (80 Dec. 1828) informs us that he suggested a 
system of measures to be adopted against the sects, such as that 
the lao-kwan ot every fleet should be secretly arrested and sent 
back to his native place, to be there dealt with by the Prefect, 
and also that the four characters ^ “lao-kwan of 
the sailors”, should be branded in his face! The emperor does 
not consider this practicable) for fear of a rising among the sailors. 

After that we read no more of persecuting- measures against them 
until 188&. In vthat year, according to a decree of the 11th of the 
seventh mouth 1(2 Sept.), a Censor presented to the Throne a 
complaint, founded — • as memorials of Censors generally are — 
on vague rumours or street-gossip, in this case about pillage and 
homicide committed somewhere by the sailors, about mutilated 
bodies and limbs found floating on the water, etc., etc. The. 
emperor therefore ordered the Governor-General of the Transport 
to have these people kept in strict restraint by his military 
forces. Perhaps this decree was connected with another of the 
80th day of the eighth month (20 Oct.), directed against the Lao- 
ngan and P'an-ngan sects and their lao-kwan.. We are told 
therein that' the Censor Cheu Kbai-ki JgJ $ JP proposed to 
the Throne that against those sects severe measures should be 
taken, whereas the crimes in question were especially committed 
by sailors who by their membership, of those associations felt 
themselves strong against the prosecutions of the authorities. And 
the authorities — the emperor complains — dare, not tackle the 
sailors because of their solidarity and numbers. But the Governor-! 
General of the Transport, and the Viceroy of Kiangnan with his 
provincial Governors shall notify their various Taotais for the 
Imperial Revenue from the Corn-tax (£ ££) to take measures 
tending to the removal* of all bad elements from the fleets-, and 
to refuse admittance to. any murderous characters; also to put a 
stop to their religious exercises and the collecting of moneys on 
behalf of the same, and to dissolve their societies. 
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Tbe fault of these irregularities among the sailors — the emneror 
declares in a decree of the 22nd of the ninth month (II Nov.; — 
irregularities which continue, notwithstanding Our repeated instruc- 
tions to check them, lies in the existence of sects and sectarian 
lexers among them, and in their close communal life. And yet, 
although the Imperial intelligence has thus discovered the spot 
whereat to strike, no hunt is decreed: evidently, the Imperial 
hand is stayed by fear of riot and resistance. But about one year 
later, on the 22nd of the twelfth month (29 Jan. 1337), a change 
takes place. On that date, the emperor, by the advice of the 
Censor Chu Ch c ing-lieh decrees that the Governor-General 

of the Transport, together with the Viceroys and Governors, all 
of one mind and soul shall clear out everywhere the nests and 
dens ( $?£) of these people, and that the Refects in Chihli, Shan- 
tung, Kiangsu and Chehkiang shall promptly arrest all the heretics 
of the Lao-ngan and Ftwi-n g a n sects. Many hundreds of them, 
this state-documents affirms, were caught in the course of the year 
by the military powers, but th.'j police-forces along the waterways 
did not make enough ai rests. Their Sutra-halls (j£E ) must be 
tracked, as well as any other places where they meet, and all 
persons connected with these buildings shall be severely punished, 
as well as the negligent mandarins whom the Governor-General 
of the Transport and the high provincial authorities may find 
flagging in the execution of this Imperial command. 

About the effects of this bold crusade we find a few statements 
in a decree of the 11th of the third month (15th April). Wu ’rh- 
kung-ngoh 4S » Governor of Chehkiang, had then reported 

that, throughout his province, all the sailors were filled with 
fear and dismay; not one irregularity had since taken place on 
shore; all, to the very last, had lost the courage to keep a hall 
for the worship of the Old Patriarch (j%r ), or a Sutra-hall. 
Unfortunately this grandee does not tell us a word about the 
measures which had produced this glorious result; had he really 
made a raid upon the sailors) or was his report mere boast and 
bombast? He shall zealously go on in this same line of conduct, 
the emperor decrees, in order that heresy and the spirit of oppo- 
sition raise their head no more ; and should this happen in spite 
of all, he shall be called to account 

The decrees of Stken Tsung, as far as they are published in the 
S/ung hiun collection, make mention of still other persecutions un- 
dertaken outside the three north-eastern provinces. Unfortunately. 

Yerhapd. «on. Akad. y. Wotenwh. (AM. Lotted.) N. R. Dl. IV. ♦* 
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as usual, they do not tell us nearly enough about them, sufficient 
however to justify the conclusion that they raged on a considerable 
scale. There appeared an edict on the 21st of the sixth month 
(Aug. 1), 1828, informing us that Yang Kwoh-ching $$ §§ * 

the Governor of Honan, was advised by Sfl Hin tfj, the Governor 
of Shensi (?), to Intercept fugitive heretics fleeing from Siangan, 
the capital of this province, through Honan, northward. They were 
people from Hwa-yang Ip a district of Ch c ing-tu , the 
capital of Sz8*ch*wen, implicated in a persecution instituted in this 
province against a Blue Lotus sect (**»>• Of this religious 
community they were propagandists for a “Sutra of thirteen or 
fourteen Requitals” (. + #0»«S>. composed by their master 
or teacher Yang Sheu-yih ^ — , a man from the district of 

Sin-tu north of Ch c ing-tu (map, page 362). The emperor 

commands Yang Kwoh-ching to institute a rigorous persecution 
against adherents of those sectaries in his jurisdiction; doubt- 
less many of them must be living there, and are certainly being 
incited by those fugitives to do all sorts of mischief. And Teng Ting- 
ching, the Governor of Nganhwui (p. 499), shall also take strenuous 
measures against any misbehaviour of such people in the parts of 
his territory bordering on Honan, wlflch are long since notorious 
as nests of heresy and sectarianism. 

That Blue Lotus society therefore appears to have existed in 
several provinces. On the 26th day of .the seventh month (5 Sept.) 
another decree cam^ out on this same subject, suggested by certain 
intelligence received from SO. Hin. From sectaries arrested in Shensi 
the confession was extorted .that one Yuen Wu-khi ^ $(£ , also 

named Chi-khien living in the district of Lung-li jj| 

in Kweicheu, was their religious master or teacher, and that this 
man, on being informed that in the fifth month of the preceding 
year persecutions had broken out in SzS-ch'wen against the sect 
and Yang She:i-yih had been arrested, was conveyed by his sec- 
taries to Han-khow in Hupeh (opposite .Wu-ch'ang and Han-yang, 
see map, p. 352), and hiding there under a false name as an 
oil- vendor. It had also transpired that Yang Sheu-yih had sent 
two groups of his men to Peking. The emperor commands that 
orders shall be sent out to all the provinces concerned and to 
the Government and the Gendarmerie of Peking, to pursue and 
catch these people and their adherents. Beyond this we learn 
nothing of this hunt. 

And Tsiang Yiu-sien, the great exterminator of heretics in 
Chihli, having become Viceroy of Kiangnan, with great animation 
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. continued the ‘ good Confacian work of persecution in his new 
territory. We read in a decree of the 18th of the second month 
(11 March), 1880, that the Censor Ch'ing Hwan-ts c ai ^ ^ 
sent in a memorial' to the emperor, in which he drew attention 

. to the fact that in the district of Shang-yiu |J§ , in Kiangsi, 
in the mountains along the Kwangtung frontiers (map, p. 506), 
there were two. places, Yiug-ts*ien |ff and Shui-ngan j|c 
in a steep, almost inaccessible region, where the inhabitants, 
ignorant and simple folk occupying themselves chiefly with char- 
coal-burning and iron-melting, had given hospitality to sectarian 
miscreants uniting them into heretical religious societies. Thus 
feeling themselves strong by a spirit of coercion, they molested 
travellers and neighbouring villages 

Formerly — thus decrees the einperor — Tsiang Yiu-sien by 
Our command took severe measures in that province against the 
societies established in T c ai-hwo Wan-ngan |jf£ ^ , and 

other districts north of Shang-yiu. And now Ch c ing Hwan-ts e ai 
apprises Us that the conditions prevailing there are not yet pure. 
The commissioner Wu Kwang-yneh Jjft. shall therefore make 

fresh investigations there, and undertake the purification, in order 
that “this disease be no longer furthered”. About the treatment 
of these poor mountaineers the edicts are silent; perhaps, like so 
many scenes of bloodshed and cruelty for the sake of orthodoxy, 
it will remain unknown for ever. 

Now again for a series of years the decrees on *the subject of 
persecution, given in the Shing hiun, bear in the main on the 
north-eastern provinces, even more in particular on Peking and 
its’ environs, and on the province of Chihli. On the 25th day of 
the twelfth month (Jan. 27), 1832, the Council of State waa 
informed by the emperor that the Yaroen of the Commandant- 
General of the Gendarmerie in Peking had acquainted the Throne 
with the fact that an itinerant physician, Fu T c ieu-jan $| ^ 
living in that city, had reported the existence of sects there and 
in the surrounding country ; of his informations the Government 
ought wisely to take advantage. This state-paper evidently gives 
only the outlines, but even these are not without interest, as 
they furnish some details about the names, the work and the 
spread of Sectarianism round the very focus of Imperial persecu- 
tion (comp, map, p. 51fi). In the district of Ta-hing -fc H, a sub- 
division of Peking, a society of about thirty members occupied 
therbselves with Sutra-read in gs. and at the same time with 
manual exercises; a member of tire Red Yang sect gave religious 

33 * 
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instruction; a headman of the sect of the Origin of Chaos counted 
many pupils there. In the district of Lai-shui , in a temple 
consecrated to Yama, a Red Yang society was established, engaged 
rk the recital of religious writings. In two small places in the 
district of Ngan-suh ^ jf|| , the families named Wu and Kao devoted 
themselves to the reading of holy books, and had deposited with 
4ne of their community their Sutras and Buddha-images ; that 
society bore the name of S h e u-y u e n (see p. 285). In the village of ' 
Ho-ts c ao f&T "Uf, situated in the district of Mih-yun ^ , there 
existed a Red Yang society, in possession of religious books 
and objects concealed in the house of one of its members; 
while to the east of the city of that district, in the village of 
Ts c ien-li-yuen ^ 7C> a Peh-lung hwni |~3 $f & or White 
Dragon society was established, on behalf of which a person from 
Ch e ang-p c ing g ^ , called Chang the young Salvationist ( gg ^ ), 
occupied himself with proselytism. And finally in Ch c ang-p c ing 
existed a Silent Void (Nirvana?) society (see page 488), where 
members of the clans of Liang, Stt and Hing used to meet for 
the reading of Sutras; etc., etc. Imperial orders were promptly 
issued to put the sectaries already under arrest into the hands 
of Fu Tsun , a member of the Council of State, who, 

in co-operation with the Board of Punishments, was to examine 
them. With regard to the other people whom the good doctor had 
betrayed, the Governor of Peking and the Viceroy of Chihli were 
ordered immediately to issue the necessary severe instructions for 
their arrest, but measures were to be taken with caution, to 
avoid seditious movements. 

This is all we are told about this new chase. It is not unlikely 
that it gave the impulse to the great storm, of persecution of 
which we have now to note some particulars, drawn from the edicts. 

As stated in a decree of the 18th of the first month (19 Febr.), 
the Council of State informed the emperor concerning a certain 
Wang Lao-t'eu-tszS BE Jfc M ¥ or Wang Fah-chung ^ l|l , 
who had confessed to having been introduced into the White 
Yang sect by one Sben Lao-stl ^ ^ the district of 

Sheh (map, p. 298) in the extreme north of Honan, and had 
applied himself to the reciting of the Sutra or Classic of the 
ten Characters ( -f- ^£j$g). Another man, Yen Lao-teh 
by name, had also been brought before the tribunal, and con- 
fessed to have been condemned to deportation in 1822 on account 
of his membership of the Mahayana sect; on being set free front 
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his banishment and sent home, he had been in relation with fellow- 
seetaries in Itti-luh (comp, pages 409 and 454) for the collecting of 
moneys and the transport of letters to and from Peking. ' In this 
capacity he had attended the paying out of money to a certain Yin 
Loo-sfl ^Sr in the district of Ts‘ing-ho fjjj 1 (map, p. 516), 
east of Kd-luhi This man, who had white hairs on his' ears, and on 
his arm a fleshy dragon, called himself Nan-yang- Fuh ^ , 

•the Buddha of the Southern Light”, or “the Buddha of Nan-yang”, 
a department in south-western Honan (map, p. 352); his dwelling 
was called the convent of the Flying Dragon ( §§ )• In the 

previous year, the emperor decrees, seditious placards had been 
posted up in Honan and Shantung, pointing to riotow plots of 
a certain Yin Lao-stl and his son. Khi Slien, the Governor of 
Shantung, at that time made inquiry about these two persons, 
and found that they had become rich through the finding of a 
hidden treasure, but that there was no sign of Sectarianism in 
those parts. Now, once more, this matter must be inquired into, 
“in order that the waters may subside and the stones appear”. 
The Governor, assisted by his Chief Judge Noh ’rh-king-ngoh, 
shall arrest, without any alarm, all the persons mentioned by 
the prisoners, about two dozen in number, among them being Yin 
Lao-stl and his son Ming-jen 99 fH 5 this shall be done prompHv 
before they have time to escape, and all the books, scriptures 
and name-lists, found in their possession, shall be forwarded to 
Peking for examination. The dwelling-place of Sben Lao-stl, where 
the sect must naturally count many adherents, shall be taken 
in hand by the Governor of Honan, Yang Kwoh-ching, and the 
sect exterminated, root and stem. 

In a decree of the 25th day of the third month (25th April) 
the emperor expresses his high satisfaction about the manner in 
which heresy-hunts have been carried on by T c ao Chu (ijjijjj , the 
Viceroy of Kiangnan, in various parts of his dominion. He is to 
proceed with energy in the same direction, in order that he may 
achieve the total annihilation of the sects, and the five chief 
miscreants he shall send up to his capital, in order that they 
may be rigorously examined and punished. The names and further 
particulars of the fugitives he must communicate to the Viceroy 
of Chihli and the Governor of Honan, who shall arrest and punish 
them. In this same decree the emperor refers to the affair of 
Wang Lao-t'eu-tszS, ordering that, in connection with the same, 
the Commandant-General of the Gendarmerie shall search the 
convent of the White Clouds (£f fj$ %£) and that of the Clouds 
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of Mercy ( *#«>. these being under suspicion because of 
certain confessions of one of the captives. Then a decree of the 
20th of the following month (19 May) proclaims that Wang Lao- 
t'eu-tszS shall be strangled, in accordance with the Law, for his 
membership of the White Yang sect, for making proselytes, for 
collecting moneys, and for journeying to the capital to stir up 
the fire of error among the people. A bannerman of the first class, 
called Tang Pah |ff /\ , over sixty years old, prevailed upon by 
him to accept the membership of their community, shall be banished 
as a siave to Turkest.tm with exposition in the eangue for three 
months, and he shall never be pardoned; the descendants of this 
man shall also be ejected from the Banner-regiments. 

Finally a decree of the 9th of the fifth month (7 June) gives 
us a cursory glance into a report issued by the Council of State 
and the Board ot Punishments concerning Yin Lao- sit, who with 
several others had been placed in their hands. His real name 
was Yin Tszfi-yuen 'JJjj, and he was the leader of the sect 

of the Li diagram, so that here is another instance of the con- 
nection or similarity between the Diagrams’ religion and that Of 
the White Yang. This Nan-yang Buddha kept up a hierarchical 
line of succession; bis tales — the emperor declares — decoyed 
many, ami his adherents were found in no less than three pro- 
vinces; therefore, whereas his mad opposition reached the climax 
(Ctf a *s>. he must suifer the penalty of slow death' by the 
knives, and his head be exhibited for a general warning in 
the districts which were the scene of his iniquities. His son 
Ming-jen, for years a faithful adherent of the same sect, shall 
be beheaded, with two other accomplices. And the slothful 
mandarins who investigated the matter so defectively, shall be 
committed for judgment to the Board of Civil Office. Four 
days .later, H. M. decided that another man under arrest, Siao 
Lao-yiu ^ it or Ki San-poh =* & b Y name, a member of 
the Mahay ana sect under Sun Wei-kien who had suffered tlie pain 
of death (see p. 409), was to be carved to death, and his head 
exhibited on a stake, for having induced a third individual, now at 
large, to make an official seal and to spread and post placards. 

About further executions, banishments, etc. the decrees are 
silent. On the 19th of the fifth month an Imperial order appeared 
to put in execution a proposal of the high Censor Wang Wei-khing 
3E 0 §5 > ^ that the Throne would have stricter 

inquiry made into the origin of heresy and the manner in which 
Prefects deal with her etics, since the affair of Wang Lao-t'eu-tszS 
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and Tin Lao-sfl had proved once again how heretics without tear 
of the Law 'go their own way, and the authorities per&dve nothing 
of it. And eight' days later another decree comes out, in conse- 
quence of a memorial of the Censors Yao Ebing-yuen ** 7C 
and Sfl Fei-shen Founders of sects — this state -docu- 

ment sets forth — must be visited with the full rigour of the 
Law, neither may pardon be granted to their propagandists an(i 
followers who collect moneys and lead the masses into error. 
But tiie simple rustic population, who, for the sake of earning 
happiness, allow themselves to be misled — they deserve pity 
and shall at all times be permitted to cast off their heresies. If 
they do so, they shall be exempt from punishment, 'to bear 
witness to. Our love of mankind, which is above the Law” (J£t ^ . 

This course was pursued at the time 'of the per- 
secutions in the sixteenth year of the Kiakhing period (1811), 
when in Chihli the Mahayana sect was persecuted; but ip the 
rebellion of Lin Ts'iug, which took place two years later, the 
Prefects could discover nothing, and the matter ended in a general 
persecution on the largest scale, greatly to the harm of the | 
country-people. In the present instance again, Yin Lao-sfl and ' 
his followers were , to be brought to judgment as chief culprits; * 
the other culprits were to he punished according to the sup- 
plementary laws, and the Viceroys and Governors had to catch 
from among the thousands of beguiled people those whom they 
considered the worst, and to pass sentence upon them. But what 
did happen! The Prefects arrested at random, at hap-hazard. 
without, discriminating the tares from the good crop; peaceful 
citizens were made to suffer, fermentation and agitation ensued, 
and were a fresh incentive for policemen and yamen-runners to 
commit all manner of injustice. The Viceroys and Governor’s 
are hereby warned to distinguish carefully between the highly 
guilty apd the misguided ; they shall take prompt action against 
the sects before these shall have time to spread and develop, bnt 
they shall instruct the Prefects to keep their policemen within 
bounds, and not to make heresy a pretence for ^dragging^ before 
the tribunals innocent and peaceful citizens ; neither shall tin 
police accept money from real heretics; for all such iniquitous 
transactions severe pnnishments shall be meted out. — Indeed, 
a. remarkable picture of the true state of affairs, drawn by- the 
Imperial pen! Who are they that turn peaceful religionists into 
• rebels! Their leaders! Or their persecutors, with an unconscionable, 
yamen-brood ! 
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One more Imperial resolution was issued on account of this 
heresy-persecution, on the 7th of the sixth month (4 July). From 
all antiquity, such is the brief tenor of it, there was but one 
only, undivided religion, viz. the Goufucian, the religion of the 
Classics, preaching the relations of subiects towards their sov- 
ereign, those of children towards their father; it is the religion 
of the li or established rules of social life. Sovereigns and Rulers 
propagated this sage religion by means of the caste of the shi 
and the jtL (pp. 18 — 14); beside this religion there never was room 
for any other. But heretical (si 6) doctrines gave birth to sects, 
to which at first only a few individuals of the tares of the popu- 
lace adhered; the poison spread everywhere in all directions, 
and people were deceived by nonsense about happiness and mis- 
fortune. Silch was the case with that Buddhist sect or 

Flag-school (JE$( ) of Wang Lao-t.'eu-tsz8 and Yin Lao-sU; people 

came by thousands to be incorporated; they contributed money, 
and — this evil spread over no less than three provinces. Had 
the Prefects only been on the alert and nipped in the bud such 
iniquities! But they did nothing of the sort; they sat still like 
wooden dolls for decades of years, until at last, alas, crowds 
of people seeking happiness found misfortune instead, and fell 
into the hands of justice. All this must be changed, as has been 
proved with strong argument by three Censors, and by the Governor 
of Shantung. The Viceroys shall effectively and thoroughly make 
the people understand by proclamations that they have to seek 
their happiness or misfortune in their agricultural occupations, 
and that the membership of sects only produces harm in various 
forms, as it empties their houses, depriving their villages of parents 
who give birth to children. So, for instance, the clan ofLinTs'ing 
was totally exterminated, and tho same penalty, the very heaviest 
that can be inflicted, fell also to the lot of Yin Lao-sfl; their 
pupils too could lay no claim to a milder treatment. Let the 
Prefects therefore be zealous in tracing out and bringing to 
judgment all evil-doers, lest they themselves run the risk of being 
severely punished when their negligence is found out. The Vice- 
roys also shall act energetically! 

That there was no slackness displayed in this heresy-hunt, the 
violence of which may be taken as established by this decree, 
is -further proved by two edicts issued in 1832 in the seventh 
month, treating of dismissal, degradation and punishment of a 
series of civil and military mandarins who had been found slug- 
gish in discovering and persecuting. These documents contain no 
details of any interest to us. 
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In consequence of a proposal, addressed to the Throne by Teng 
Ting-ching, the Governor of Nganhwui, whom we know (pp. 499 
and 504), a decree was issued by the emperor on the 10th of the 
sixth month (7 July), 1832, sanctioning that seven condemned 
heretics from that province, to whom on the ground of their 
good conduct release frop their exile in the Mohammedan cities 
of Turkestan had been vouchsafed, should be searched for and 
re-tried. ’ Indeed, of ten to whom this favour had been granted, 
only three had come home; the seven in question could not be 
fonnd, having no doubt gone back to their old, wicked, heretical 
business. And so, they to whom the benevolent emperor extended 
his grace, were again driving others into the nets of the law, and 
plunging them into *woe and misfortune; more provinces besides 
Nganhwui would haVe to smart under the consequences. Let all 
Viceroys make diligent search for those miscreants, and also for 
all other pardoned exiles who may have stopped somewhere on their 
way home. Their first sentence shall be renewed; they shall be 
sent back to the cities of the Moslems, and liberty shall never 
again be granted to them. 

That Sectarianism flourished in Manchuria, we learned already 
on page 307 from measures taken there in 1775 for the exter- 
mination of communities of the One Incense-stick and the Sceptre, 
the Bed Tang religion, and the Original Condition of Chaos. 
Now, in 1833, we are informed through an edict of the 20th 
day of the seventh month (Sept. 3rd), of the existence there 
of members of the first-named religion, using the formula of 
the Unbegotten dual Power of the immaterial Void. Knowing 
that this magic formula was especially in use among the sectaries 
of the Eight Diagrams (p. 420), we have here an indication fot 
the similarity or identity of these two religions. We read in that , 
decree of the prosecution of one Khan Hi-ling H a pro- 

pagandist for the sect of the One Incense-stick and the Sceptre, 
In whose house a book with charms and formulae had been found, 
several dozen paper sheets inscribed with exorcisms perfectly 
unclassical (puh king), and a printing-block for the characters 
H Unbegotten of the immaterial Void. This man ’ 

confessed to be acknowledged . as religious leader by numerous 
people in Chihli and Manchuria whose names he gave; thereupon 
many of these were captured, and by their confessions opened the 
way for' fresh arrests. Of course the emperor orders a quick and 
total extermination of this sect, which dared to cure sick people 
by burning incense 1 Without any noise or alarm the Governor of 
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Shingking and theViceroy of Chihli are to set to work aud destroy it. 

The next decree in the Shing hiun, bearing on persecution, takes 
ns to the Metropolis and to Honan. It was issued on the 12th 
of the twelfth month (22 Jau. 1834). The Commandant-General 
of the Gendarmerie had reported that a literary graduate ( 
from Honan, called Li Shang-lin ^ _fc. together with a 
certain Wang T c ung-lin pa| had brought a charge of heresy 
against one Wang Yuen-heng J 7 c Iff and some others. This Wang 
Tung-lin had in the previous year witnessed at the house of Wang 
Yuen-heng how the latter with his concubine and son prostrated 
themselves to the ground before four acquaintances, and how 
two of these vead religious books before an assembled company. 
The son of the house had then explained this to be a T'ien- 
chuh kiao % or “religion of Celestial Bamboo”, declaring 

one of those four men, called Tai I j£ , to be their Old Master 
or Teacher ( ^ f}jjj ) a °d their general headman £}), 

and the attendants, eighteen in number, his disciples. In the 
house were hidden twenty muskets and eight swords, and 889 
pounds of gunpowder had been stored there in the past year. 
Wang Yuen-heng had then told a blacksmith to make a spear, 
and , asked Wang T'ung-lin to take care of it, which induced 
the latter to betray the matter to the district-prefect. And 
what did this bad official do 1 He kept the honest plaintiff 
provisionally in custody, and having made a house-search, and 
learned that the spear merely served to guard the dwelling, he 
administered to him a castigation on the handpalms. After 
this, the plaintiff, through a young daughter of Stl Hing-fang 
one of the four men mentioned, managed to get hold 
of two writings. These he showed to the scholar Li Shang-lin, 
who said that they breathed rebellion and the matter onght to 
be reported. Both men then travelled to Peking, to lodge an 
accusation with the Gendarmerie. 

Now the suspicious emperor, as credulous as a child, declares 
that even if really the spear were only used to protect the 
house, the 389 pounds of gunpowder remain unexplained. And 
since the writings in question breathe rebellion, it is fairly certain 
that the heretical meeting must have taken place with wicked 
intentions. A thorough investigation is therefore imperative. 
Yang Kwoh-ching, the Governor of Honan (p. 504), shall send 
King Ngoh-pu $ =flj , his Chief Judge, to the district in 
question, Tang 0 (map, p. 352), to make arrests with the greatest 
severity, without letting one being slip through the net; this 
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officer shall make the waters subside and let the stones become 
visible, and exterminate that heresy, root and stem. 

Blessed country, where any scoundrel wishing evil to his 
neighbours has the power to plunge them with their families and 
fellow-villagers into the most terrible woe and distress by touching 
with some lie or ludicrous story the tenderest chord in the Govern- 
ment's quakfng conscience: its never-sleeping dread of anything 
of the nature of an association, even pf a few religionists coming 
together in pious meeting. And great indeed the Chinese emperor 
here shows himself! To him the sligthest hint is highly impor- 
tant, if it may lead to a bloody persecution of his heretical sub- 
jects; to his exalted mind nothing is a trifle. 

Khi Shen, the great heresy-hunting satrap of Chihli, mean- 
while persevered with unflagging zeal in the fulfilment of his 
meritorious task. In proof of his energetic measures he acquainted 
the Throne on the 13th .of this same twelfth month with the 
discovery and arrest of several heretical oppositionists within his 
province. Persist in your search, bring them to justice — thus 
decrees the emperor — show your devotion and zeal, and your 
iron grip! 

In that epoch of terrorism during which we find the manda- 
rinate always watching for opportunities to pounce upon religionists, 
we see them mete out their punishments also to pilgrims coming 
to Peking to worship divinities And, following the precedent 
of his grandfather and his father, which we mentioned on page 
883 , Sflen Tsung in 1834, on the 22nd day of the second 
month (March 31), issued a decree, inserted in chapter 78 of the 
Sfting hiun, severely forbidding people to leave their homes for 
such blameworthy religious work. It was, thus we read in that 
state-paper, the Censor Liu I $9 who directed the attention 
of the emperor to the evil. Some people arrested by the Gen- 
darmerie for looking somewhat suspicious, were delivered up to 
the Board of Punishment for trial, and here “the discovery was 
“made that they were people from Chihli, Honan and Shantung 
“travelling to the Metropolis to sacrifice incense.- Such ignorants 
“do hot even understand the natural law that felicity is given to 
“the virtuous, and misfortune to the wicked, but they think by 
"worshipping gods, and bringing them incense to obtain their 
“blessing and protection. Therefore it cannot be guaranteed that 
“there are not refractory people with them, from the midst of 
“whom the file of error is fanned, nor that no headmen of asso- 
ciations avail themselves of such opportunities to collect contri- 
butions and to form meetings, which things never fail to grow 
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• “out to all sides into plot3 to throw up difficulties in the way 
•of the Government. Verily, such things must be prevented by 
•all means. On this ground the men that have been successively 
•arrested and prosecuted, can hardly be dismissed without boing 
•interrogated; but, we think, forbidding evil beforehand is pre- 
ferable to punishing afterwards. Let therefore the Viceroys and 
•Governors of Chibii, Shantuug and Honan order their Prefects 
•to hsue proclamations, by which, seriously and emphatically, 
•their people are informed that, if everybody diligently applies 
•himself to his trade or profession, blessings may be obtained, 
•and that it is absolutely forbidden to form groups to go across 
•the borders, visit Peking and burn incense. Should they again 
•follow the old way, their leaders shall be rigorously seized, 
•examined, and prosecuted” 1 . 

The year 1885 also brought some remarkable decrees about per- 
secutions. There is one of the 20th of the third month (16 April), 
which tells us of a campaign on a large scale, undertaken by Khi 
Shen in the department of T'ung , and in the districts of Mih-yun 

$ , Shun-i nil and San-ho = , to the east and north-east 

of Peking (map, p. 516), where one Kiai Khien mm and two 
now deceased persons, Chang Meu-lin $|§ and Meng Ch'ang- 
ch'un had for many decades of years been guilty of 

making propagation of their errors among the people. The autho- 
rities had now shown so much zeal, that Khi Shen ventures to 
invoke the emperor's clemency for the mandarins who were in 
charge of those districts without discovering the evil, and proposes 
that they shall not be prosecuted or punished for neglect of duty. 

In some of the decrees of that same year we come for the first 
time upon the name Sien-t'ien sect, which fact gives us a 
certainty that this religion, to which we devoted our Chapter VI, 
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bore this name at least seventy years ago. The events to which 
its existence gave rise in that year, we learn somewhat from four 
decrees, issued in the fourth, the fifth and the sixth month, and 
may be arranged into the following short account. According to 
a report which Ngoh Shun -ngan §JJ J$| the Governor of Shansi, 
presented to bis Imperial Lord, a certain Ts e ao Shun |p( ,in 
the district of Chao-ch'iog ^ had made propagation for his 
sect and collected contributions ; but, as usually, it came out that 
he was plotting rebellion, making his adherents believe that by 
adopting his religion they would make themselves invulnerable 
against fire and steel. For this reason the district-prefect Yang 
T'ing-liang % & % Wanted to aiTest him. Bnt two policemen 
were members of the sect. They promptly sent him a written 
warning, and in the night of the 4th of the third month (1 April) 
Ts'ao Shun ordered his accomplice Han Khi ^ ^ with his crew 
to surprise the city. They liberated the prisoners and burned the 
Yamen under direction of the two policemen, carrying with them 
the seals of the prefecture. Simultaneously with this, at a short 
distance from tfje city, one Yang Cb'ao-tah ^ surprised 

a post-station, and distributed the horses among the rebels. 
But an armed force dispersed them* and they fled to the district 
of Kwan-ch'ing in Shantung, on the borders of the southern 

outlying department of Chihli (map, p. 298). Here the Governor 
Chung Siang ££ yjj£, supported by the Chihli police, captured them 
all, including Ts'no Shun, and sent them up to Shansi. 

This then again is a case of mutiny or revolt provoked by 
persecution. A number of sectarian chiefs were captured in all 
directions, and confessions tortured from them. By this means 
the Governor of Shansi found out that the heresy of Ts'ao Shun 
and his followers emanated from one Fu Pang-ning ff ■ 

in the Chihli district of Kfi-luh, which is known to the reader from 
former persecutions (pp. 409 and 454); and this Fu Pang-ning was 
the son of Fu Tsi who had already made proselytes in 

Chao-ch'ing under the reign of the previous emperor, and paid 
for it with his life at the hands of the mandarinate. Of course the 
Governor took care to have Fu Pa.ng-ning and his relations arrested 
and examined by h)s colleague Khi Shen. 

The emperor yvfth special emphasis now insisted upon severe 
measures in south Chihli, expressing his great satisfaction that 
in this old hothed of heresies and heretical disturbances now 
again a good many threads by which the perpetual evil could 
he traced, had fallen into the hands of the authorities. In mat 
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province, Ehi Shea was again to strain all his energies in the 
extermination-process. Since the beginning of the year not a drop 
of nun had fallen there, and all the people were in a state of 
agitation, anguish, and dismay, thus prepared at any moment to 
be stirred up by evil-brewers. The Viceroy had therefore issued 
severe instructions to his civil and military officers to prosecute 
more rigorously than ever. the money-collectors and heretics, and 
drag them before their tribunals. A most excellent measure! the 
emperor exclaims; such things must be suffocated in their birth 
witn all possible severity; let all take warning from Tin Lao-sfl! 
In all garrisons the fighting-material shall immediately be put 
into repair; throughout the province armed patrols must constantly 
be sent out, a sufficient force shall be kept in readiness every- 
where, and the swords ready sharpened! 

This is the way in which the Government of China combats 
the demon of famine : hordes of soldiery and heresy-hunters are 
let loose among the very people which that demon threatens 
with destruction. Once again Ehi Shen could acquit himself of 
his sublime duty, and doubtless the noble Confucian did his work 
as well as ever. But we read not one word about the effect of 
his dragonnades. Only some details are given us about the heresy- 
hunt in Shansi. One of the treacherous policemen, says a decree 
of the 5th of the fifth month (31 May), was killed, the other 
with the horse-stealer and eighty others were one after the other 
slashed or beheaded, and .ueir heads exhibited, which carnage, 
as the empero* writes, ‘greatly relieved the human hearts". No 
mention is made of relatives, exterminated, as the law prescribes, 
along with the culprits. Some twenty or more persons, arrested 
subsequently, and all those who might still fall into the hands 
of the authorities, shall, thus the emperor orders, be treated with 
the utmost severity, and a vigorous search shall be made for all 
further delinquents, in order that not one may slip through the 
net ; etc., etc. In Ping-ting ^ ^ , another district of Shansi, 
bordering on Chihli, a certain Tang T*an mm had been arrested, 
who frequently was in contact with Ts c ao Shun; and from him 
the names of several other persons had been extorted. These also 
shall be diligently searched for and examined, in order that ever 
more heretic rebels may be discovered and exterminated. So' far 
for the high Imperial commands to Shansi’s zealous Governor. 

It goes without Baying that the emperor also ordered severe 
persecutions in Shantung, whither the Shansi rebels had fled 
because they expected or hoped to find partisans there. Somfe of 
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the captives had told of a certain Li Fuh-lin -^5 tjjg ^ , residing 
there, who passed for an incarnation of Maitreya. The Governor 
was instructed by the emperor to search everywhere for this 
messiah. Bat we do not read that he was found. 

Finally the Governor of Shansi was instructed by Imperial 
decree of the 11th of the sixth month (5 July) to force the final 
confessions from his over-tortured prisoners. Some one had informed 
the Throne that, after the attack on Chao-ch'ing, secret notes 
had been sent to the Prefect of Ping-ting, in which his attention 
was directed to Tang '.Tan; but he had taken no notice of the 
hint, and had gone so far as to instruct his police to purloin 
the heretical writings which had been confiscated. All this intelli- 
gence — the emperor decrees — shall be communicated to the 
Governor of the province, with instructions to have the conduct 
of that Prefect thoroughly examined. The Governor shall also 
institute a further search for accomplices still at large; he shall 
squeeze from his prisoners more names and indications, also from 
Ts c ao Shun ; this man, who gave himself out for an incarnation of 
the Buddha Qakya, he shall examine in person, in order that not 
one single culprit may escape and start fresh mutiny or revolt. 

By the advice of the Censor Han Tung-kwang the 

emperor issued on the 11th day of the ninth month (31 Oct.) of 
the year 1S36 a deefee against heresy in general. It shall specially 
be borne in mind by the authorities — this state paper declares — 
that they must destroy the sects, with the leaders and members, 
when they are just in their birth, for otherwise they spread 
rapidly like a cancerous disease, and are then indestructible. In 
every ward periodical searches shall be made after sects, and the 
founders and followers shall be arrested and severely punished. 
And any officials who neglect this their duty, shall be punished; 
etc., etc. Worthy of notice is also a decree of the 20th of the 
following month (8 Dec.), issued at the suggestion of the Censor 
Tih King-tslng smm- It tells us that amongst the soldiers, 
penmen in state service, and lictors a large number of sectaries 
were to be found, or at any rate persons allied with sectaries, 
keeping them constantly informed of any measures hatched against 
them. They screen them in every possible way --thus the decree 
farther states — so that the Prefects are greatly hampered in 
the making of their investigations. Viceroys and Governors, such 
is the Imperial order, as well as all high Military Commanders, 
command your functionaries to make a rigorous search among 
the soldiers, penmen and lictors' for any such sectaries, and let 
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them be punished severely; but grant them free pardon- if the; 
betray their co-religionists. 

And on the 16th of the sixth month (29 July) .of the year 1836 
the following decree was issued by /the emperor to the Council 
of State: “An address has been presented to Us, sta ting that in 
*the province of Shansi, in the circuit including the districts of 
“Yang-khQh and Yq, the depart ment of Tai, the districts of Kwoh 
•and Wu-t c ai, the department of Hin, and the district of Ting-siang, 
•all close to Chihli, propagandists of heretical sects are found, who 
•are called by the people “of the salvation with five forbidden 
•kinds of food”, on the ground that they burn incense and recite 
•sutras without abstaining from forbidden food and spirituous 
•liquors. They are really the White Lotus religion under another 
•name. When the fire of error has been fanned among such 
•ignorant people, they acknowledge masters and keep pupils, 
•congregate by nigbt and disperse by day, bear false names 
•and titles, and secretly distribute dignities among themselves. 
'•The petitioner therefore proposes that secret orders shall be 
•issued to search for such people and prosecute them, so that 
•this source of misfortune be stopped and cut off; etc. 

“The heretic religions in Shansi have only recently been formed 
“by contamination brought over from Chihli. Therefore the prose- 
cutions of sects, now going on in the latter province, and the house- 
• searches and inquiries performed in all directions, will not pre- 
sent seditious people from fleeing without leaving a trace, and 
•hiding in Shansi. The Governor of this province shall therefore 
•in all secrecy order the Prefects of his departments and districts 
“that, without any rumour of it being spread abroad, they shall 
•prudently make investigations and, as soon as a clue has beer 
•discovered, perform severe arrests and. prosecution, to inflict 
•punishments such as the laws demand. Out they shall not with 
•lightness trust people who, brooding hatred or revenge, try to 
•implicate innocent people, as this may lead to riots” 1 . Negli- 
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gence in this respect shall be visited upon the Prefects with 
severe punishments, thus concludes the decree. 

The persecutions in Chihli, referred to in this state-paper, we 
cursorily hear of in a decree of the &th of the seventh month 
(16 Aug.). Khi Shen had reported the capture of three men 
of the Chao jgg tribe, natives of Kfl-y6 Jg jgf (map, p. 298), a district 
in the south-western corner of Shantung, adjacent to his territory 
and known to the reader as the hotbed cf heresy. These men, 
with several others, had formed a religious community. The em- 
peror prescribes a strict examination of these persons; but how 
the persecution was further carried on is not brought to our 
knowledge, 

Thus for we have seen the numerous attempts, made during Sflen 
Tsung’s reign to destroy religious Sectarianism, concentrated 
especially upon Peking and the provinces nearest to this city, 
a fact to be ascribed to the events of 1813, which, having 
almost proved fatal to the existence of the dynasty, naturally 
convinced the emperor of the necessity of ultra-rigorous measures 
that might lead to the annihilation of the dangerous sects. The 
wonder was that, under the pressure of that constant heresy- 
hunting, no other and greater rebellion broke out to shake the 
persecutor’s throne, or to subvert it entirely. But who can doubt 
that showery clouds, from which in the end a thunderstorm would 
break, were gathering on all sides) History was going to repeat 
itself: — during Kao Tsung’s reign persecution had produced the 
great rebellion in the western provinces ; under his grandson perse- 
cution would result in an insurrection extending over a much larger 
area, and perhaps more sanguinary than any which had ever before 
swept over China. 

Great events cast their shadows before, 'lhe first symptoms of 
that world-famous T e ai-p c ing -jfc ^ rebellion we clearly discern 
as ear'y as 1886, when a rising provoked by persecution took 
place in south-western Hunan. Noh ’rh-king-ngoh, known to us 
as the provincial Chief Judge of Khi Shen' and his right-hand in 
matters of persecution (pp. 493 and 508), had been called to tlo 
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high dignity- of Viceroy of Hukwang, thd gigantic dominion em- 
bracing the two provinces of Hunan and Hupeh. We cannot 
presume this thoroughly hardened heresy-hunter to have relin- 
quished his task as a persecutor now that he was entrusted 
with the highest power over a territory so prolific in heretics, 
where the great Western Rebellion had broken out and had chiefly 
raged. The history of his exploits in this direction must, for lack 
of data, be left unwritten here; but we can state with certainty 
that in 1836 the people in the south-west of Hunan rose in open 
rebellion against persecution. 

The principal scene of action was the chief city of the depart- 
ment of Wu-kang |£g (map, p. 506). Two or three thousand 
armed people, a decree of the 29th of the second month tells us, 
attacked it from three sides on the 6th day of that month (22 
March), but they were repulsed and afterwards severely beaten by 
the military forces, which killed or captured several dozens. Not 
until eleven heads were exposed upon the walls did the rebels retire. 
As chief of the rising the prisoners mentioned Lan Ching-tsun 
HIE* or Lan Yuen-khwang yfc WE > a member of a tribe t 
of Yao ahorigines in the district of Sin-ning south-east 

of Wu-kang. Nine of his nearest relatives were arrested, and 
a heresy-hunt was held in Taing the western adjacent depart- 
ment, and in the district of Sui-ning j£$ jgft. 

•These rebels”, the emperor writes, “rose when they had hearu 
•of arrests on^ account of their religious practices and their pro- 
-.djtum" ( # u 9 * m * a n s * ). The Governor of 
Hunan, Wu fung-kwangJ^ £ , together withNoh ’rh-king-ngoh 

and other high authorities, shall take the necessary military mea- 
sures and especially institute a vigorous search for Lan Ching-tsun 
and his crew; and all the arrested heretics and Yao people shall 
be severely sentenced, in order that all the mischief be done away 
with, as it ought to be. His Majesty also founu reason in these 
occurrences to decree on the 23rd — probably the same day on 
which the news of what had taken place reached him — the 
prompt taking of military measures, to prevent the insurrection 
from spreading over the adjacent provinces of Kwangsi and Kwei- 
cheu. In this same decree, and also in one of the l&th of the 
third month (30 April), we find it confirmed that the rebellion 
was connected with persecutions which had been going on 
for some time. In the eleventh month of the previous year, 
these two state-documents say, a heresy-hunt took place in 
Wu-kang; a literary graduate of the lowest rank, P*an Ming-teh 
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jfe by name » fell into the hands of thb magistrate with 
some eighteen of his followers, and religions writings with an 
illustrated dissertation on the Khan ifc diagram were seized. 
In the trial of these sectaries it came out that a certain Ch'ing 
Khung-ku |g|L g] had been converted by one Wang Yin-ming 
residing in Sz8-ch c wen, and had received from him 
some religions ' writings and drawings; he in bis turn had 
induced Li Ming-teh ^ now also under arrest, to become 

a member of the sect, and had then travelled to Kwangsi. The 
emperor decrees that immediate orders shall be sent to the autho- 
rities in those provinces to have these men searched for and 
delivered up to Noh ’rh-king-ngoh, then present in person on 
the scene of .the rebellion. 

The nineteen prisoners, so we learn from the same decree of 
the 15th of the third month, Were sent up to the provincial 
capital, to be tried by the Viceroy. Meanwhile it transpired that 
Lan Ching-tsnn had provoked the rebellion because of a sentence 
pronounced against him by the Prefect; the conduct of this official 
shall — thus the emperor prescribes — be investigated by the 
Viceroy in person. Over a thousand guilty persons, we learn from 
a decree of the 25th of the fourth month (8 June), were already 
in the grip of the lav^ thanks to the diligent chase made 
by civil and military authorities; but Lan Ching-tsun was still 
at large. He shall be searched for energetically in Hukwang 
and all the surrounding provinces, thus runs the Imperial order, 
so that his execution may bring relief to mankind. But we find 
no mention of his having been caught and slashed. From a 
decree of the 12th of the seventh month we learn that Ch'ing 
Khung-ku was arrested and sent to Hnkwang. And another 
of the 27th of the sixth month of the following year (29 Juli 
1887) announced that the Viceroy of Hukwang ventured to 
conclude from the confessions extracted, that Lan Ching-tsun 
was killed in a skirmish. But the emperor would not so readily 
believe this, and ordered the search for him to be continued 
with energy. 

Ghu Ch*»ng-lieh, the Censor who, as we saw on page 608, gave 
expression to his zeal against heresy by asking for measures 
against the crew of the tribute-rice fleet, played an important part 
in a heresy-hunt which raged in 1837 in south-western 8hantung. 
"There are”, he wrote to the emperor, as stated in a decree 
of the 26th of the first month (l March), "everywhere in Ttfao- 
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“cheu,. Teh and Tung-ch'ang (map, p. 298) sectarian ruffians who 
‘recite sacred books, transmit their doctrines to disciples, and 
‘clandestinely appoint title-bearers. Each headman is the holder 
‘of a religions banner, and sometimes has authority over a hundred 
‘men, sometimes even over several hundred ; and once being such 
‘a hag-bearer, he always gets plenty of food and clothing for his 
‘family, even if this counts several members. Hence literary gra- 
•duates of low degree who have no means of living, become flag- 
* bearers, as was the case, in the lawsuit against Ma Kang in the 
‘district of Wei; the end will be that the authorities are assailed 
•and the prisons stormed, all because the Prefects in ordinary 
‘times of peace do not stir, nor the heads of wards purify the 
•villages” *. The Governor of Shantung, thus decrees the emperor, 
shall institute strict inquiries in those districts after such banner- 
holders and their crew; he shall prosecute and exterminate their 
sects; etc. 

Who was this Ma Kang J| 0§| ? An edict of the 4th of the 
following month (9 March) tells us. In the said district of Wei 
(map, page 5 16), situated more eastward in Shantung, in the depart- 
ment of Lai-cheu ffc , he had attacked government buildings, 
broken open jails, and delivered the prisoners (heretical); and 
this mutiny had cost many lives. He had then fallen into the hands 
of the authorities, was carved to death, and his head exhibited; 
152 of his fellow sectaries were captured, both men and women, 
and severely examined. Of course the emperor declares that the 
whole brood shall be destroyed from the face of the earth, and 
all persons mentioned by the prisoners in their examinations shall 
be hunted out everywhere throughout the province: “to carryout 
the laws of the dynasty, to gladden the hearts of men!” (jj( j£ 
■ tt.HXAC') Not one shall slip through the meshes of’ 
the net! 

This event again indicates a state of tension provoked by endless 
persecution, occasionally causing an outburst smothered by new 
persecution and more bloodshed. That condition, precarious to the 
throne, was referred to in that same month by the Censor 
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Li Fan-liu §p in a memorial which he presented to the 
emperor to open his eyes to the fact that, for some years, the 
provinces had been full of murderous insurgents and miscreants 
taking shelter among the sects. It is, tu he states, imperatively 
necessary to persecute the sects everywhere, in order to prevent 
a worse evil. By a decree of the 9th of the second month (March 14), 
from which we learn these particulars, the emperor ordains that 
this shall be done; he had no other method of quenching the 
smouldering fire than by pouring oil upon it. The seed of rebellion, 
sown by the Government itself, was quickly ripening. One imme- 
diate result of this Imperial order to resort to new persecution 
we hear of by a decree of the 18th of the twelfth month (14 Jan.), 
1838. Intelligence had been received from Shingking that ten 
heretics of the Red Yang sect had been arrested there and waited 
execution. The emperor declares that the Governor of that province, 
Pao Hing 1§L, deserves all praise for having hunted up in the 
country of the Imperial ancestry, where morals and customs are 
so pure and so good, those people who recited religious books for 
healing the sick, had leaders and chiefs, and made proselytes. This 
heresy, which has prevailed there for so many years, shall now be 
searched out and punished, and the same measures shall be taken 
with regard to all societies whatever. 

The purification-process was extended to the Imperial family, 
in which, as we know, missionaries had succeeded in sowing 
some seeds of Christianity. We find, indeed, the following decree 
of the 6th of the third month (31 March), 1838, addressed to the 
Bureau for the Administration of the Imperial Clan (^ A. $f) : 
•At a prosecution of sectarians, T c u-sz8, also named T l u-shing-o, 
•repented himself, and thereupon was exempted from punish- 
•ment. But afterwards he again worshipped the cross and images 
•painted or carved, and together with his son Wen-kwang held 
•religious exercises and recited books. This surely is a case of 
•stubborn opposition to the utmost. Both therefore shall be 
•divested of their personal dignity of Red Girdle nobleman ; their 
•names shall be erased from the Imperial family-register, and they 
•themselves sent immediately to Hi, there to be used for hard 
•labour. And henceforth, when (in the Imperial family) heretics are 
•arrested who formerly apostatized and were exempt from punish- 
“ment, but then again became involved in this religion, it shall 
•not be taken into account whether they consent or not consent 
•in the tribunal to tread on the wooden cross, but, in accordance 
•with the existing laws, they shall be punished without remission 
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•or grace, in order that they may become warning examples 
'against rebellion and obduracy in evil 1 * \ 

This then is a case analogous to the one of the two Christian 
princes banished in 1805 (p. 895). The ejection of princes, not 
only from the Imperial clan, but from the empire itself, shows 
the implacable exasperation of* the Government against religious 
heresy. This exasperation induced the Colossus sometimes to. 
brandish a sword of destruction against a gnat. An instance ot 
this we learn from a decree of the 28rd of the intercalary month 
following on the fourth month of the year 1838 (15 June), addressed 
to the Council of State. 'The Censor Pa Tsi-t'ung", we read there, 
'reports to Us that in Shantung, south-east of the chief city of 
'the district of Chang-khiu (map, p. 298), there is a Ch e a-ya 
'mountain where every year on the 15th of the ninth month 
'sectaries meet Having first preached abont religious writings, 
'they let men and women quickly move round' an. altar, 
•which they call 'to run round the altar”; and when it is 
•dark, they all pass the night in the great temple-hall, lying 
'about pell-mell, and at daybreak they disperse. Also in the 
•district of Tss6-ch*wen (map, page 298), west of the chief 
“city, in the Poh-yun or White Cloud mountain, they meet 
'every year on the 3rd day of the third month, on the 8th 
'of the sixth, and on the 9th of the ninth, and behave them- 
'sclves on those occasions very much in the same way as 
“in the Ch'a-ya mountains. Clubs emanating from these two 
'places, exist at many hundred miles distance; indeed, those who 
'on the dates mentioned visited the meetings and then returned 
“home, have - collected disciples round them and proclaimed 
“themselves their headmen" 8 . Unless — the emperor declares — 
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this heresy and its propagation, so dangerous to the ihanners 
and customs and to the human mind, be exterminated without 
delay, troubles and disturbances will proceed from it. The Governor 
King Ngoh-pu (see p. 513), shall order his Prefects in those districts 
to send spies to those meetings and to arrest the guilty by surprise, 
also to confiscate their books, registers, etc.; but they shall see to 
it that their intentions be not betrayed, and no one be warned to 
be on his guard. And their next work, of course, shall be severe 
judgment and extei ruination. 

From what we have said on page 21 . the reader is aware that this 
huge mountain of imminent danger brought forth a ridiculous 
mouse: an insignificant little temple, dedicated to some sacred 
stone or other, and a few straw huts were swept off the face 
of the earth, by supremo authority. 'It is curious to note again 
how the Censors, those dreaded grandees whom we see displaying 
so much fire and zeal in heretic persecutions, derive the material 
for their memorials to the Throne from wild stories and mere 
gossip of the streets. We also note anew how every tale which 
refers to heretics and heresies, is at once believed by the Throne 
and puffed up beyond its dimensions, and how any trivial cause 
may lead to atrocious measures on the part of a mandarinate 
always acting on the assumption that behind the smallest offence 
worse evil lurks, which can only be brought to light by means 
of torture and the scourge. We arc not expressly told that, this 
usual method was followed in the case now under consideration, 
but who can doubt it? 

Another remarkable instance of such official credulous suspicion 
entailing orders from the Throne to wield the sword of exter- 
mination, we learn by the following decree of the 1 1th of the 
fourth month (22 May), 1889: — “Some one has reported to Us 
“that in Shantung, in the district of Kao-mih (near Kiao-cheu), 
“seditions people dwell, who have founded a sect, called the 
“Kw un-tan society (lit. of “boiling-papers”, letters for exciting 
“the people?) Men and women receive permission to become 
“members of this society if they practise its religion in couples. Huy 
“hold nocturnal meetings, at which a large number congregate In 
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“one room without lamp-light, so that they may hare sexual 
'intercourse, in the dark. They who contribute some measures of 
“rice and some strings of coins, are endowed with a rank. 

“Those seditious people — the emperor solemnly decrees — - 
“found religious societies with lascivious intercourse of the two 
“sexes, and are therefore extremely detrimental to the manners 
“and customs and to the human mind. But there is more: as they 
“distribute dignities among themselves, they belong to the great 
“offenders against the laws ; and if they are. not searched for and 
“arrested as soon as possible, they certainly will cause disturbance 
“and create troubles. King Ngoh-pu shall send strict instructions 
“to the Prefect in the district concerned to make secret investi- 
“gations. If it be then proved that religious meetings of that 
“nature do take place there, he must immediately proceed to 
“severe arrest and prosecution, and do his best to gather in 
“the seditious people, in order to make everybody cultivate sub- 
mission and purity. If this matter should lead to difficulties in 
“the future, the Governor shall be called to account. He shall 
“therefore have respect to this rescript" 1 

A case of leonoclasm and temple-destruction of importance and 
of a bloody nature is reported in a decree of the 8th day of the 
tenth month (23 Nov.) of the year 1888. His Majesty therein 
acknowledges receipt of a memorial from Hwang Tsioh-tszS 
Director of' the Court of State-Ceremonial ( j*j| U§ 
in which his attention is directed to the fact that in the 
district of Kih forming the chief city of the department 
of Wei-hwui, in Honan, there exists a grave-temple with an 
inscription on stone, relating to a former sectarian prophet. 
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The Director proposes to the Throne that on the occasion of the 
forthcoming state-examinations in Wei-hwui, secret inquiries shall 
be made concerning this matter by Ts c ien Fuh-ch c ang $$ gg || 
(the Chief Examiner?), and that the matter shall also be taken 
in hand by the Provincial Governor Kwei -Liang ^ . Further 

reports since came in concerning this same matter, with rubbings 
from the stone in question, and these reports held that the Prelect 
of Kih, on hearing of the arrest of sectaries, had immediately 
scratched out from all such stones the characters 
Unbegotten Mother, also in the grave-temple now under considera- 
tion, lest copies or rubbings might be taken of them; he had done 
this without accounting for it to his superior's. Therefore — the 
emperor decrees — he shall be dismissed, arrested, and prosecuted; 
and the Prefect of the department of Wei-hwui shall also -be 
dismissed, and be delivered up to the Governor, for examination 
of his conduct. The images of this Unbegotten. Mother, her temples 
and pagodas, shall altogether be pulled dowu and destroyed by 
delegates appointed for this purpose by the Governor, and th’s 
grandee himself, on his tour of inspection this very year shall 
personally follow up the matter, and see that these orders are 
strictly carried out. He shall also destroy the tomb in question, 
aud instruct all his subordinates to prevent the people from 
giving ear to the seductions of heresy, aud to bestir themselves 
tor a wholesale extermination of this evil. 

Wei-hwui is the same department where in 1813 the insur- 
rection of the sect of the Eight Diagrams was prepared and 
broke out. We have seen on page 420 that at that time the 
sacred formula of Lin Ts'iug aud this sect was an invocation of 
the Uabegotten Father and Mother, or Heaven and Earth. And 
now, af+er twenty-five years, we find this sentence, or a part of 
it, carvou in stone in different spots and temples, evidently for 
purposes of adoration; so the conclusion seems justifiable that the 
sect had recuperated from the blows dealt to it in that terrible 
year, and even felt strong enough openly to possess temples in 
honour of its chief goddess. Thus these temples, now doomed to 
destruction by the emperor, bore a striking testimony to the 
toughness of the sect under the hammer of persecution. Subse- 
quently, a decree, offered by us to the reader in full on page 
22, announced that the arrests made in Honan had led to the dis- 
covery of ' no less than thirty -nine such temples, erected during 
the Ming dynasty; they were now all demolished. In addition, 
the emperor ordered to make quests and inquiries that might 
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also lead to such temple-destruction in the surrounding provinces ot 
Chihli, Shantung and Shansi. Nothing is reported about the results 
of this campaign; but seven years later, in 1846, the emperor 
shortly referred to the matter in a decree of the 22nd of the 
third month (28 April). The CensoTate having reported to him 
an accusation brought by 9ome person from Honan against a 
certain Li Ytl-hwo for having beguiled some one by 

heresies and oneiromancy, the emperor wrote to the Oovernor of 
Honan to inquire whether, after their destruction seven years 
ago, cottages and images of the Unbegotten Mother had again been 
erected within his dominion. Should this be the case, he decreed, 
the Governor Ngoh Shun-ngaa (page 5 11). must raze them to 
the ground, and also appoint commissioners for trying the accused 
(Sh. h. '?&). 

, The official world, never weary of zealous attempts to destroy 
dangerous sectarianism, opered a campaign against it towards the 
end of the year 1839 in thi region north of Lin-tsing, the prin- 
cipal scene of the destructive rebellion of 1774. According to a 
decree of the 13th of the tenth month (17 Nov.), the Censor Clieu 
Ch'un-khi ^ ^ reported to the Throne that long ago, in the 
district of Shaug-ho (map, p. 5 16), there lived a sectary, Tung 

Sz£-hai mmm by name, whose offspring for seven generations 
had been divided into eight sectarian branches. When in 1836 
persecutions took place in Ts‘ing-ho in Chihli (map, p. 518), 

it came to light that the heresies prevailing there had proceeded , 
from a certain Master Tung ( ]^ 0$ 3c U a confiscated document J 
contained the name of Tung Sze-hai, together with the infor- 
mation that his adherents were divided into eight branches, 
as also the names of the members of the chief branch. Those 
sectaries at every meal raised both hands and folded them. 
The eighth branch, from which arrests were made in the district 
of Ku-clTing Ijfc , north-east of Ts'ing-ho, was the T'ien- 
roen kiao “religion of the Growing School” (1); the 

third ramification was established in the district of Nan-kung 
Up, to the west of Ku-ch c ing, and was- called Yih-chu- 
hiang wu-hwun kiao — • “the sect of One 

Incense-stick and Five Forbidden Eatables”. Another branch existed 
in Ki H , an adjacent department. Of the sixth ramification various 
-tpomhers were examined, and one of them, Tung Tan or Tung 

Ping-sin jty, was found to be a descendant of Tung SzC-hal 

in the sixth generation. Through him it was discovered that the 
grave of this sect-leader was situated in the village of the- Tung 
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family, in the district of Shang-ho, and that every year in the third 
aid in the eighth month pilgrims came from all parts to worship 
at it In that same village, Tung Tan directed the propagation 
of the sect. He was incarcerated in the capital of the province, 
anl there died. The Governor T‘oh-hwun-pu ^ , the emperor 

decrees, shall delegate officials to investigate all these matters 
minutely, and he shall destroy all those ramifications, stem and 
root. If this be not properly done, the Governor shall be called 
to sccount. He shall therefore beware of disregarding this command. 
We learn nothing further about the persecution entailed by this 
peremptory Imperial order. 

Meanwhile the Sage Edict and its miraculous anti-heretical 
power maintained its high position among the many things which 
claimed the emperor’s attention. Both on the 4th and on the 30th 
of the tenth month of the year 1839 Imperial decrees appear 
(Sh. h. 78), prescribing that, in accordance with propositions made 
to that effect by Ch'en Lwan ^|, Viceroy of Kiangnan. and 
by the Governor and the Director of Literary Studies of Kiangsu, 
the sermon about heresy and its persecution, contained in that 
most eminent state-document, shall be published and forwarded 
to the provinces by the Imperial Government in a metrical 
version, in sentences of four characters each; composed by the 
Hanlin College. Every Provincial Director of Literary Studies 
<**> and president at the examinations for the lowest degree, 
shall, on entering upon this office, that is to say, once in 
> every three years, issue a new edition of this product of wisdom, 
and distribute it among the schoolboys and students of his 
province. We have never been able to get hold of a copy of 
this edition. 


During the years 1839 and 1840, the province of Hupeh in 
particular was, the scene of heretic persecutions, owing to the 
zeal of the Viceroy Oheu T c ien-tsioh whose name will 

surely stand for ever in golden characters in the list of states- 
men of unadulterated Confucian breed. We learn from a decree 
of the 13th of the ninth month (18 Oct.), 1839, that this grandee 
informed the Throne that in Siang-y.ang — which, as the reader 
will remember, in 1794 was the centre of persecutions which led 
to the great insurrection of five provinces — he had arrested several 
heretics, ha possession of documents breathing rebellion. The 
manner in which, judging from the correspondence he has acted 
in tf)is matter — the emperor declares — is highly praiseworthy.. 
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Hwang Khi-ning ifcE , a heretic who fled before the man- 
darins and hid himself, yet possessed the audacity to persuade 
people to become members of his sect, and distributed ranks and 
titles; “how abominable, how wicked! his crime is inexcusable, 
and deserves the pain of death" ( W 

Some of the captives had declared that these sectaries were also 
hidden in various districts of Chihli, Sz8-ch‘wen and Honan; 
Imperial orders shall therefore be sent to the Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors of those provinces, to hunt them up with all energy and 
send them to Hupeh. And Cheu T c ien-tsioh shall see to it that 
the prisoners be thoroughly examined, in order that more heretics 
and more heresy be discovered; and he shall punish them all 
severely, in order ttW not one escape through the meshes of 
the net. 

While the capital of Hupeh was thus made a centre of religious 
inquisition and became a plaa of torment for heretics sent thither 
from various parts within and without the province, to fill its 
dungeons — a Censor in the Metropolis proved most effectually 
how imminently necessary these strenuous measures were. For 
even among the Manchu garrisons established in the provinces to 
ensure the safety of the dynasty and to smother in its birth 
every symptom of seditiop or rebellion — even among them heresy 
had nestled! In the twelfth month, on the fifth day (9 Jan. 1840), 
a decree appeared ( Sh . h. ,78) with reference to the proposal of 
this Wu I-hi 3S 1C to take stronger measures for the exter- 
mination of this evil, which of late years had made steady 
progress, witness the fact that in the current year a perse- 
cution had to be made in King-cheu , the chief Manchu 

garrison in Hukwang, on account of meetings held for the reading 
of religious writings. The Commanders of the garrisons — the 
Imperial edict prescribes — shall constantly occupy the soldiers 
with military exercises, and by severe punishments they shall 
prevent their becoming contamir^ted with heresy and thej 
making common cause with turbulent spirits. 

It may be taken for granted that a formidable heresy-hunter 
such as Cheu Tien-tsioh did not leave the Christians in his 
dominion unmolested. He has gained for himself everlasting 
notoriety in the Catholic mission as the instrument through 
which Father Perboyre received a martyr’s crown. Only two 
Chinese documents referring to this tragic episode have come 
within our reach. The one ns an Imperial decree of th$ 23rd 
of the second month (26 March), 1840, which we find reprinted 
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for the instruction of the mandarinate in several editions of the 
Code of Laws, side by side with the Law against Heresy, 
“Henceforth, whenever people guilty of propagation or exercise 
“of the religion of the Lord of Heaven apply to the authorities, 
“in order to declare of their own accord that they renounce that 
•religion; or when they renounce it voluntarily on being arrested 
“and taken before the magistracy, it shall be obligatory, in 
“obedience to the Imperial rescripts ol the Kia khlng period, 
“to take out of the houses of those criminals the cross they were 
“wont to worship, and make them put their foot upon it. If they 
“do so without reluctance, they may be exempt from pumsnment 
“and be set free; and if, after pardon has been granted to them, 
“they practise that religion again, their punishment, unless ; t be 
•death, shall be increased one degree. And if the punishmen • is 
•deportation and cannot be rendered heavier, the culprits shall 
“he exposed with a heavy cangue for three months in the district 
“where they committed the offence. Respect this!” 1 

The other document, is a decree of the 25th of the seventh 
month (22 Aug.), i840: *Cheu T'ien-tsioh reports to Us that he 
“has arrested a European who misled the people by the promul- 
“gation of his religion, together with all those guilty of believing 
“and practising that heretical religion, and that he has examined 
“and sentenced all these persons severally. In this lawsuit it has 
“come to light that Tung Wen-hioh had the audacity to take 
“this European into the interior for the propagation of the religion 
“of the Lord of Heaven and for the misleading of the multitude 
“through the preaching of religious books, a thing which really 
“must be reckoned among the greatest of crimes, and the acme of 
“mischief. The Prefects of the department and the district concerned 
“have immediately arrested that culprit and also traced and captured 
“many professors of his religion. They have thereby made them- 
“selves very meritorious, and what they have done may be con- 
sidered to outbalance any shortcomings in the investigation 
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“They therefore deserve Our favour, indulgence and pardon. As 
“regards the culprits, they have confessed that the European 
*Muh-tao-yuen had been in the district of Nan-chang and in the 
“department of Mien-yang (map, p. 352). He i9 being sought for, 
“but not a trace of him can be found; he may therefore be 
“roaming about for the propagation of his religion. The Viceroy 
“or Governor of each province shall send strict orders to every 
“department and every district to track and capture him ; there 
“the utmost shall be done to catch him for examination and trial” l . 

For further particulars about this persecution, which broke 
out in Hupeh in September 1839, we refer amongst others to 
Hue, IV, chap. VII. The Lazarite Gabriel Perboyre was incar- 
cerated in the district of Kuh-ch'ing jgj he was tortured before 
the tribunal of the Prefect with the usual Chinese cruelties, and 
afterwards delivered up to the Prefect of Siang-yang, at whose 
hands he received a similar treatment. Then he was sent to 
Wu-ch'ang, the capital of the province, and after having suffered 
for months at the hands of the Viceroy, he was publicly strangled 
in September 1840. The hunted missionary Muh-tao-yuen may 
have been either the Lazarite Baldus, who together with Perboyre 
had to seek safety in flight when their Christian community was 
pounced upon, or the Lazarite Bameaux, who was likewise searched 
for by the authorities. 

The latter of the two decrees given above is the last we find 
recorded in the Shrng liiun about Christian persecutions. This does 
not- mean that there were ho such persecutions after that date, 
for history teaches us differently. But with the so-called Opium 
War of 1842 there began for Chinese Christianity an era in which 
its lot was no longer defined exclusively by the fanaticism of the 
State, bnt more and more came under the influence of the Powers, 
and the treaties enforced by them upon the empire. Now and 
then, since that turn of the tide, the Chinese Government under 
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pressure of the Powers has reminded its mandarins that*they have 
to consider the Law against Heresy as abolished with regard to 
the Christians, and to protect these people like other imperial 
subjects. Tet all these fine extorted measures have not prevented 
attacks upon missionary stations frequently taking place under 
the lead of Confucian literati, at which the authorities calmly 
looked on, either unwilling or unable to restrain the rabble. It is 
but fair to say, however, that now and then Viceroys, Governors 
and other officers have issued proclamations forbidding the 
Christians to be interfered with or molested, even describing 
their religion as something worth recommending. Yet it has 
much more frequently happened that mandarins connived at, 
and thus directly promoted, the posting up of exciting placards, 
molestations of the worst kind, and the plundering of chapela 
and dwellings, subsequently not moving a finger to punish the 
ringleaders a,nd lettered instigators. In their official missives 
mandarins have slandered the Christians, starting from the stereo- 
typed Confucian axiom that all heresy is the deepest depravity, 
and every missionary and convert, on account of his trans- 
gressions of the Law on Heresy, a rioter in reality, and thus 
belonging to the scum of mankind. Proposals have been made by 
them to the Government to compel the Christians to be registered 
aad to affix marks upon their houses and dress — we understand 
with what fair object. Literary graduates and officials joining the 
Christians or associating with them, have been threatened with 
Joss of rank and position, and these threats actually carried out. 
Christians have been persecuted upon all kinds of pretexts and 
false accusations, tortured, banished, executed, and missionaries 
interfering in behalf of such victims have been decried as rowdies 
placing themselves above the laws of the empire and trying 
to save their criminal converts from well-deserved punishment. 
Compared with such things, daily insults, outrage, stoning, are 
mere 1 rifles. Natives have been regularly deferred from selling or 
letting their propei«y for chapels oi hospitals, by the certain 
prospect, of receiving a number of blows in the tribunals, coupled 
with extortion of the purchase- money or rent. The attitude of 
the Chinese powers that be towards Christianity, illustrated by 
numberless events of the kind, can hardly be otherwise than fully 
explicable for our readers, who now understand the Confucian 
spirit of the State with regard to heresy. 

And so we are led to the conclusion that Chinese Christianity 
cannot do without the protection of the foreign Powers, and that, 
should this protection be withdrawn, it may soon be trampled 
Verh&mL Kon. Akad. v Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) N. R. D) IV. 35 
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out by police and soldiery. From the mouths of missionaries 
themselves we frequently beard the assertion that their work 
could best flourish without such protection, as the fact of having 
to rely exclusively upon their own strength and devotion would 
fortify and improve their position, and bring them into credit with 
the' Chinese Government, even secure its favour. But such theorists 
reckon without their host: Confucianism. Certainly, periods are 
imaginable in which Confucian state-fanaticism slumbers, arid thus 
the working of the anti-heretic polity may be weak, or even at 
a standstill. Romanism in the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
century has known such periods. But they are of small account 
compared with the evil chance that the ever-impending storm 
of persecution may break forth at any time, and simply annihilate 
the foreign religion. 

Unless under official foreign protection, the Christian communities 
in China are always in peril of death. A weak attitude of the 
representatives of the Powers, an expression, a proof of their 
indifference for the Mission, can- everywhere and at any moment 
be a sign to fanatical local authorities and literati for molesting 
the Christians and for bloody persecution. And if — what always 
happens with mathematical certainty — an armed collision of 
the empire with a Power brings into circulation tales about the 
latter’s defeats and the annihilation of its armies and ships, so 
that the learned believe that none need anymore fear it and the 
conventions have become waste paper, then Christianity imme- 
diately has to smart for it. Thus the hostile exploits of BYance in 
Formosa, and on the Fuh-cheu rivier in August 1885 were followed 
by attacks upon inland Christians and chapels in Kwangtung, of 
which, again, the literati, as faithfdl hangers-on of the manda- 
rinate, were the authors and instigators, and the local authorities 
the silent and passive spectators. The same phenomenon appeared 
in 1900. The State’s Confucian instinct for persecution, embodied 
in the Law against Heresy, is thus like the sword of Damocles, 
and the protection granted to the Christians by the’ Powers is 
not much stronger than the hair. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Tint T C AI-p‘lNG REBELLION. 


We alre now approaching one qf the most important periods 
in the modem history of Eastern Asia, a period of devastation 
and warfare known as that of the T'ai-p'icg rebellion, which 
drenched China in blood, brought the dynasty quite near to its 
tall, and would probably have annihilated it if the arms of 
despised western barbarians had not interfered. 

A momentous question here presents itself. The Ts'ing dynasty 
after taking possession of the throne had great wars to wage, 
more especially for the subjugation of frontier regions, as Mon- 
golia, Dzungar, Turkestan, Tibet, Nepaul, Korea, Upper Birma, 
and Annam. Within the borders of the eighteen provinces it had 
to take the field against Miao-tsze and kindred tribes; military 
mutiny had to be quenched in streams of blood, as also riots and 
insurrections among the people. And, as we have seen, these latter 
were often caused by oppressed and persecuted religionists, or, at 
any rate, their sects played a most important part therein. Is it 
not natural therefore that the question should avise in our minds: 
was the great T'ai-p'ing rebellion, too, a religious rebellion, of the 
same kind as that which Wang Lun provoked in 1774, or as that 
which in the last years of the eighteenth century and the first 
years of the nineteenth raged in the western p;- ■vince 0 ’ Was 
it a revolt of the same nature as that which devastated Formosa 
1786, or which in 1813 converted several districts in three 
provinces into a desert! 

We feel little doubt that, as soon as Chinese historians supply 
us with sufficient data about the causes of this insurrection, these 
questions will be answered in an affirmative sense. Bu f even now 
we find in the Imperial decrees of the Shing /nun numerous indi- 
cations that religious persecution was, if not the only, ot least 
the main source of it. 

The southern portion of Hunan was the cradle of the insur- 
rection; from there it first spread to the adjacent provinces of 
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Kwangsi and Kwangtung. We have seen (pp. 522 and foil.) that 
in the said part of the empire Sectarianism flourished, and, witness 
the attack on Wu-kang in 1836, was capable of displaying great 
energy and force. We know that this onset was pro - >'ked by 
persecutions under the reign of the Viceroy Noh ’rh-king-ngoh , 
the tried heresy-hunter of the north. We know that these occur- 
rences induoed the emperor to extend the heresy-hunt to the 
neighbouring provinces. We know also, generally speaking, enough 
of official persecutions to form an idea as to what must have 
been the effects of these Imperial orders, the consternation and 
exasperation caused thereby. We have learned that the main 
leader of that revolt was a Yao aboriginal. It seems, indeed, 
well established that the original population of those regions 
formed an important insurgent element in the first phase of the 
T*ai-p*ing movement. 

The persecutions entailed by these events of 1836 must have 
put the peaceful disposition of the people to a severe test; yet 
no edicts mention anything of agitation, sedition, mutiny, or 
revolt. It seems, however, but natural -to admit that the seed 
of rebellion ripened, for in 1843 a fresh insurrection broke out 
in the same region. A decree of the 22nd of the sixth month 
(19 July) of that year, and another, issued a week later, inform 
us that in the district of Sin-hwa situated north of Wu- 

kang (map, p. 506), the civil and military forces had captured 
more than a hundred rebels in the hardly accessible mountain 
regions. This event caused the emperor to insist upon the energetic 
continuation of the work of purification, and he ordered that a 
suitable distribution of slashings, decapitations and strangulations 
should take place among the captives. It is not mentioned how- 
ever, that any sects or sectaries were concerned in this, rebellion, 
nor do the decrees' give us the reasons for this exnlosion of the 
people’s discontent 

T n the beginning of the previous year, the hot rebellious 
spirit had exploded in the more northerly parts of this same 
viceroyalty. As we learn from an edict of the 25th of the 
twelfth month (5 Febr.), 1842, and from a series of decrees issued 
during the two following months (Sk. h. 24), the chief cities, of 
the districts of Ch c ung-yang fjfy and T*ung-ch*ing $£ (map, 
p. 506) ip, che department of Wu-ch e ang ^ , situated in the 
south-east of Hupeh, had been surprised by a certain Chung Jen- 
kieh fg ; the prisons had been opened, the arsenals plun- 
dered, and a rebel government established. Over three thousand 
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soldiers had bees in arms to re-capture those cities and the other 
fortresses which had been taken, and to make a general hunt alter 
rebels over several districts of the adjacent north-western portion 
of Hunan. The manner in which the soldiery raged here, would 
be littl'e calculated to pacify the exasperated people. And so the 
ground for the great rebellion was being steadily prepared by 
the indefatigable Viceroy. Chung Jen-kieh was finally captured, 
and sent up to Peking. 

While in 1844 the work of destroying the rebels in Sin-hwa 
was in full course, flames of the smouldering fire broke out 
elsewhere in Hunan, in the district of Lei-yang ^ g| . In decrees 
of the 9th and the 19th of the seventh month (22 Aug. and 1 Sept.) 
we read (S/i. li. 86) that the attacks of the rebels upon the 
district-city had failed; already eight of them had been put to death, 
fourteen had been sent up to the capital of the province, and the 
family of the insurgent chief Yang Ta-p‘eng |g| jjjjg was in the 
hands of the authorities, now busily engaged in extorting from 
them such particulars as might lead to fresh prosecutions. 
With the most praiseworthy severity the work of purification 
was carried op in that district and those surrounding it by the 
Governor Luh Fei-ts c tlen Hi* |Jf and the Provincial Commander- 
in-Chief of the military forces Shih Sbeng-yuh ij: 3i • Mean 
while the heresy-hunt was continued vigorously, doubtless under 
the impression that religious societies had a hand in the various 
outbursts of opposition. From a decree of the second day of the 
fourth month (6 May 1845) we learn that a hunt on a large 
scale had been set on foot against the Blue Lotus sect by various 
provincial high dignitaries in the south-west of the realm. Li Sing- 
yuen H= > 7 C, Viceroy of Yunnan and Kwei-cheu, had reported 
ti at he had squeezed from bis captives the information that this 
sect had spread abroad from 8z6-ch c wen, and was propagated from 
this province by one Li Yift-yuen ^ . The Viceroy of Hu- 

kwang, Ytt T‘ai had confirmed this statement, and commu- 

nicated that abstinence from certain forbidden food was one of the 
chief principles of the sect. The relations of that hierarch were 
safely incarcerated in Sz$-ch‘wen, but he himself could not be 
found. Therefore — the emperor decrees — he shall be searched 
for in all directions; also all the other “altar-chiefs" ( or 

heads of communities, whose names have been revealed, shall be 
tracked; not one guilty person shall escape. And in Hupeh con- 
fessions had been forced from the prisoners, to the effect that 
they were in connection with sectaries in Hunan, Yunnan, and 
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the viceroyalty of Kiangnan, and that at the breaking out of the 
persecutions many had fled to Shantung, Honan, Kiangsi, and 
Chehkiang. Evidently therefore the sect has its ramifications there 
also, and the Viceroys and Governors shall set to work! 

This heresy 'hunt, according to a decree of the 9th of that same 
month (13 May), resulted in several fresh captures of importance. 
Writings w me confiscated, which brought to light the names of 
four propagandists from Hunan, who had been working in Honan 
and Chihtt; it was also found that at, one of the gates of Khai- 
fung, the capital of Honan, the sect was in possession of a “hall 
for washing the hearts” (fa ^ )• Chihli.must therefore also 

be attended to — the emperor decrees — this domain so close 
to the Imperial residence! Noh ’rh-king-ngoh, its Viceroy, shall 
commence a vigorous search, but he shall not cause alarm or 
panic among the people, lest it rise in rebellion. And in Honan 
the Viceroy Ngoh Shun-ngan shall institute itjuiries; and even 
to Kansuh, Shensi and Sz8-ch‘wen Imperial rescripts shall be 
sent to make investigations and begin the chase. 

And so a general persecution broke forth in the empire. 
The decrees do not tell' us much about its results. We only 
learn from one of the 23rd day of the fifth month (27 June) 
that Wang Yuh-lien jlftjft jffi- Prefect of the department of Mien- 
yang f§| in south Hupeh (map, p. 506), bordering on the scene 
of the rebellion of 1842, through his inactivity had allowed a 
general headman of the sect to make his escape. This heresiarch, 
designated as such by prisoners in Sz8-ch‘wen and Shensi, 
was called^ Ohn Chung-lih tfr -ft, and was a disciple of one 
Peng I-fah $2 ifc, Hence that Prefect was dismissed, and the 
emperor prescribes that those two men shall be searched for 
with redoubled zeal. Was this mandarin perhaps on the side of 
the heretics! 

We saw on page 532 that in 1840 heresy had been discovered 
and persecuted in the Manchu garrison of Hukwang, the pallar 
diurn of the Imperial power in that portion of the realm. Now 
again, in 1845, the same thing dccurred there; nay, what was 
worse', heretical soldiers of the garrison made common cause with 
heretics amongst the Chinese population ! All this we learn from 
a decree of the 18th of the fourth month (22 May); Bannermen 
and heretic civilians read religious writings together; they were 
in possession of “exercises for repentance, writings of admonition, 
regulations for their halls, and books about conduct and ritual” 
(«*****. all full of nonsense and untruth* 
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and altogether unelassical. This is violation of the Lfcw, apart 
from the fact that one cannot help suspecting these people of 
holding meetings and having communities. Therefore they shall be 
delivered up to the Viceroy of Hukwang, and examined with great 
severity; persons named by them shall be zealously tracked and 
tried by the Prefects, 'and an equally rigorous and diligent search 
shall be made in the garrisons, in order that also among the armed 
power heresy may be exterminated, root and stem. 

We may feel sure that Noh ’rh-king-ngoh did not make light 
of tne above-mentioned Imperial edict of the 13th of May, and 
more vigorously than ever instituted a search for heretics and sects 
in his province. A decree of the 21st of the seventh month (23 Aug.) 
informs us, that in P c ing-ts c tten ^ (map, p. 516) a sectary had 
been arrested, Wang Sheu-yung |f| by name, with whom 
papers had been found, bearing “a drawing of the three epochs” 
( 0. jc gj| ), and who had confessed to have been converted to the 
Yellow Lotus religion by one Ts c ui Kin-poh & itl * ^ rom 
Shantung. He betrayed the names of sixteen co-religionists, amongst 
Whom was one Chao Jen-tsun ^ ^ , in whose house a portrait 

of the head of the Religion of the Rules of Heaven ( ^ 3|L 
g§j was worshipped. The printing-board of that drawing of the 
three epochs had been given to him by Ts'ni Kin-poh, to have 
copies of it made and distributed, and he had done this in 
many places, also in Shen-kwang ff| -fc (map, p. 516), a district in 
Shantung, with the result that he was there betrayed by a literary 
graduate. The emperor expresses his amazement and indignation 
about the fact that, at this very time when persecution of heresy 
was found so- necessary, this Wang Sheu-yung had the courage to 
distribute heretical papers. No doubt all districts o Chihli are 
defiled by such secret heresies; Noh ’rh-king-ngoh shall set his 
Prefects to work, and conduct the persecutions in person. Wang 
Sheu-yung shall be delivered up to him for examination, and the 
graduate too shall be put to trial, for he may turn out to be a 
sectary as well; and further, all guilty persons shall be tracked, 
in co-operation with the Governor of Shantung. 

The heresy-hunt in Hunan received a fresh impulse in 1847 
from persecutions which took place in the adjacent province* of 
Kiangsi. In a decree of the 2$th day of the eighth month (1 Oct.) 
of that year the emperor sanctioned a persecution undertaken 
by Wu Wen-yung 1^^ jg:, the Governor of Kiangsi. Over and 
over again, thus H. I. M. wrote, sectaries have been found to 
live there in the departments of Nan-ngan and Kan-cheu 
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IK <ty| (map, p. 506), between Hunan, Kwangtung and Fuhkien; 
it has been discovered that they form societies which make 
proselytes and 4p much harm by their turbulent and riotoup 
character. This. time therefore the persecution and extermination 
shall be performed thoroughly. The Governor and the Chief 
Judge by rigorous measures have forced from the prisoners the 1 
confession that those sectaries seek Salvation in fasting, and pay 
contributions; but who can guarantee that there is not much 
more and far worse behind those things! For it has also been 
discovered that they have one Wang Ching-kin in, 

Hunan, for their headman ; moreover, one Si6 TszS-hwa § |j- ^ 
with several others have committed the greatest possible offence 
against the law by forming a conspiracy of sworn brethren fbr 
rescuing prisoners (fellow heretics!) out of the hands of the law. 
Post-haste this Our command that everywhere rigorous arrests 
and prosecutions must take place, shall be forwarded to Hunan. 
From those already under arrest confessions, shall be extorted in 
every possible way, and the persons betrayed by them shall be, 
immediately tracked in all directions. 

We note then how during those years persecutions were set; 
on foot in all directions, especially in Hunan; can we doubt, eveni 
though the decrees vouchsafe us no further details, that hatred 
against the ' k taandarinate there rose to the highest pitch ! A proof 
of this is furnished by the fact that for the third time in the 
unfortunate Wu-kang department a rebellion broke out. As in 
1836, it was the Yao element which took up arms. Were these 
people the tools of Chinese victims of persecution, who had taken, 
refuge among them! Were they related by marriage to such 
fugitives, or connected with them* by any other ties! Were 
there among them members of persecuted sects! Or did exaspe- 
ration against the Government, provoked by the bloody wars so 
often waged against them, make them side with the Chinese 
population, now that this also was rising! All these are questions 
upon which the Imperial decrees do not give us any reply ; but 
we may presume the answer to be for most, if not for all; 
in the affirmative. , 

Four decrees of the eleventh month bring news of struggle 
in Sin-ning Up, a district south of Wu-kang, and in TsMen 
a department in adjacent Kwangsi. They speak of Provincial 
Judges being deputed to the scene of action, of ensuing arrests, 
of mobilization of troops in the two provinces, of the capture 
of the Yao chief Lei Tsai-hao *nm- of the death of another, 
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called Li Shi-teh ^ ^ a few months time the country 

was, to outward appearance, pacified. Meanwhile, according to a 
decree of the 12th day of the fourth month of the following 
year (14 May 1848), the Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
Ki ting * of European repute for the part he played towards 
the close of the Opium War, had in his dominion earned on a 
rigorous search for the scattered victims of the late persecutions 
in Kiangsi and Hunan. The same state-document tells us that he 
also confiscated books - and writings, prints and drawings; that 
several of the prisoners had been sent up to him to Canton for 
examination; that confessions had been forced frqm them, to the 
effect that the sectaries in Kiangsi professed the R in-tan kiao 
^ ysj- or religion of the Gold Medical Elixir, and worshipped 
the TJnbegotten Mother; that many had joined the Heaven and 
Earth society, etc. These sects — the emperor declares — may be 
considered altogether to be remnants of the White Lotti° society, 

*■ ad must consequently be treated as rebellious corporations. All 
members captured or still to capture in Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
in Kiangsi and Hunan, shall therefore be prosecuted, punished 
with severity, and exterminated. 

The peace, apparently restored by the. military powers in Sin- 
ning and Ts'flenv was only of short duration, and in 1849 the 
forebodings of a storm ho longer uncertain, evinced themselves 
in all parts of the Hunan province. No doubt the emperor was 
deluged with information on this head, for it appears from 
a decree of. the 17th day of the ninth month (1 Nov.) that he 
was quite aware of what was going on. ‘The departments of 
“Yoh-cheu, Shang-teh and Li”, we read in this document, “as also. 
*that of Ch c ang-sha, which on the one side give access to Khien 
“(Kweicheu) and to Yueh (Kwangsi and Kwangtung), and on the 
“other to King-cheu and Siang-yang (in Hupeh), are, especially 
‘between the .branches of the rivers, the haunts of rebels. And in the 
‘subdivisions of the departments of Heng-cheu, Yung-chen, Ch'en, 
‘and Kwei-yang, which border op the two Yueh (Kwangsi and 
‘Kwangtung), numerous rebellious individuals from other regions 
‘mix with the people, and seduce the loyalists and the good to 
‘profess their religions, to found communities for the propose, 
‘and wantonly to plunder and pillage. Frequently large nnmbers , 
‘of culprits captured by the civil and military officials in those 
‘regions, have been severally judged and sentenced immediately;" 
‘and still again in tlie districts of Ling and Ngan-jen, and in 
“the Ch*a-ling department arrests of rioters have taken place, yiz. 
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“of Tan Stk-heng and seventeen others, on which occasion com- 
“mandant-flags, shields, banners, printing-brushes, and pictures of 
“the eight diagrams on paper have been Confiscated, also manuscript 
“copies of books on military tactics, and similar things” Fing Teh- 
hing the newly appointed Commander of the military 

forces in the province — thus decrees the Son of Heaven — shall 
immediately upon his installation undertake the total extermination, 
root and stem, of all the evil which he shall be able to track by 
means of the information and hints elicited from the prisoners. 

And so we see the population of eastern Hunan declared to 
be in open opposition' against the Government, and Sectarianism 
pointed out as the chief cause of it. This campaign undertaken 
by the new Military Commander, was it perhaps the last caloric 
which made the ebullition become an eruption) Who can tell) 
The fact remains that a few weeks later the flames of revolt 
broke out anew, and, v surely not by chance, in Sin-ning. near the 
so much harassed Wu-kang. 

In the 24th chapter of the Shing hiun, which treats of Military 
Operations ^0 ] ), some decrees are given which enable us to 
follow a little the course of events. According to one of the 1st 
day of the eleventh month (14 Dec.), the rebels invaded the city 
of Sin-ning under the lead of Li Yuen-fah they 

killed the Prefect and all the relatives of his predecessor, 
destroyed the government buildings, and liberated the prisoners. 
On the 29th of the same month the town was re-captured with 
great slaughter, and the insurgents took refuge in the mountains, 
from which they made incursions into Kwangsi. A decree of the 
7th of the twelfth month (20 Jan. 1850) tells us (Sh. A. 87) that 
they had their headquarters in the Lai-tszS mountains 
of the department of Tao jf£ , the south-eastern part of Hunan, 
bordering on Kwangsi. There they forged their arms, their plans 
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and stratagems ; there also their inciting proclamations were posted 
np and distributed in large numbers. Fing Teb-hiug therefore 
was to march thither- the military forces concentrated in Sin- 
ning. About this phase of the rebellion we have information in 
decrees given in the 68th chapter of the Shing him of WenTsung 
3fc2r?, the new emperor who in 1850 ascended the throne; they 
enable ns to follow the course of events step by Step, beginning 
from that year; we direct the attention of sinologues to the 
existence of this precious material. It points to a steady expansion 
of the rebellion, over Kwangsi and Kwangtung, and over the 
south-west of Hunan, in the department of Tsing flj§, until a decree 
of the 24tb day of the fourth month (4 June) tells us (Sh. h. 15) * 
ot the open confession of Tfl Fai, Viceroy of Hukwang (p. 539), 
and Cjhing Tsu-ch c en $$ jj Governor of Kwangsi, that the 
insurrection had spread in the three provinces to such an extent 
that it was no longer possible to quench it with the forces at 
their disposal. After that follow some better tidings for the 
Government; as, for instance, according to a decree of the 6th of 
the fifth month or June 14, that the bands of Li Tuen-fah after 
several battles and skirmishes had been dispersed with great 
slaughter their leader wounded, arrested, and sent up to Peking 
in a cage. This success however did not suppress the insurrection, 
and we may admit that the ensuing chase scattered numerous 
rebels, as seed for new revolt, over a much vaster area. 

In fact we have official evidence that the sects were stirring all 
over the empire, even occasionally conspiring with the Moslems, 
and that the mandarin ate could no longer rely upon their own 
servants. All this we learn from a decree of the ith day of the 
fourth month (15 May), which sounds almost like a cry of distress 
at the approach of a hurricane: “Tung Ting-shan, Header in 
a the Chancery, has sent Us a memorial about the checking of 
“riotous movements and the punishing of rebellion. According to 
“his statements, everywhere and in all places heretic sects and 
‘rebels are to be found; but especially where districts border 
“upon one another the rebels practise clever methods for hiding 
“and secreting themselves, and the sects spread and expand in 
“various ways. Members of sects and of other societies, who on 
“former occasions were sought for to be brought to justice, 
“now make others of that kind, who have slip'pfed through the 
“net, disperse in all directions like a stream with ramifications; 
“and so in these latter days again clubs combine into groups, 
“as those of Shing-hing khih-fung or ‘Perfect Conduct and 
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'Salary* in Kiangsu, especially oumerons everywhere in Hwai-ngan, 
'and those of Sh i.ng-hi.n g tsai li- or ‘Internal Perfect Conduct* 
'in Chihli, especially numerous in T'ien-tsin and Tsing-hai (map, 
'p. 516). Even among the lictors and yamen-servants in office are 
'many sectaries who by talking about misfortune and happiness 
'(damnation and salvation)) fan the fire of error among the 
'ignorant rural populace, and exercise a great influence upon the 
'morality of the lining generation and upon their hearts. In the 
'department of Ts'aog, in Chihli (map, p. 516), one even sees the 
'Mohammedans now and then, in concert with the sectaries of 
'the Shantung districts of T c eng, Yih (map, p. 298) and Lan-shan 
'(I-cheu), make their living of riot and rebellion; it has even in 
'the long run come to their practices being transmitted from 
“ father to son, and leaders transmitting them to their disciples *. 

'And of late years, both in Kwangsi and Kweicheu there have 
'been prosecutions against large gangs going out to plunder 
'and pillage, to fight and to rob; and in Chihli and Shantung 
'against people who had robbed the government coaches in which 
'dispatches were transported. Frequently the emperor prescribed 
'that orders * should be issued to institute secret arrests; but 
'the pvefectural civil and military officials considered these as 
'orders merely on paper. To take a general view of the state of 
'matters: in Chihli, Shantung and Shansi, in Honan, Nganhwui, 
'Hupeh and Shensi, in S?2-ch'wen,. Kiangsi, Kwangtung, Hpnan 
“anu Kwangsi, the rebels behave as masters all along the water- 
'ways and landroads, and everywhere on the frontiers. If caught 

'in one place, they find- shelter in an other The 

'Viceroy or Governor of each province and the Governor of the 
“Shun-t'ien department (Peking) — the emperor decrees — shall 
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"institute a strict but secret search afier every religious sect, 
"they shall capture every rebel, as well as the yet remaining 
"culprits of other fraternities, and thus effect a purification and 
"extermination, finally punishing them in the moet rigoioua way, 
"in order to make the laws of the Dynasty shine gloriously, and 
"render the minds of the people orthodox” *. And their soldiery 
shall occupy the passes and frontiers in their territory, to prevent 
guilty persons from fleeing to other parts, this being the right 
method to restore and ensure peace. 

As we have seen, the rebellion spread more especially over 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung. On the 1st of the seventh monjbh (7 Aug.), 
a decree (Sh. h. 90) mentioned the Kwangsi rebel Li Shi-khwei 
5 i. ijF . who had penetrated as far as Lien-cheu mm , the south- 
western department of Kwangtung (map, 506); his enterprise 
however seems have failed, and he was captured by the Im- 
perial troops. And according to a decree of the 13th day of the 
ninth month (16 Oct), tiu, *»mperor had received reports about 
farther progress of the rebelliot in Kwangtung, where the insur- 
gents mustered already eight thousand men; the Viceroy Bha.ll 
have these exterminated efficiently by the military powers I 
The condition of affairs grew from bad to worse. According to 
a decree of the 17th day of the tenth mouth (20 Nov.), Ching 
Tsu-eh c en reported a battle of several days in and about the de- 
partment of Pin 4ff , almost in the very centre of Kwangsi (Sh. h. 15). 
On the 11th of the twelfth month (12 Jan. 1851) an edict (ibid.) 
mentioned serious fighting in the Kwangtung departments of 
Nan-hiung MU and Shao-cheu , bordering on Kgangei and 
Hunan, also in Weng-yuen the Southern district of Shao- 

cheu. Jn Fuh-kang p) Hie rebels suffered a serious defeat on 
the 2nd day of the eleventh month (5 Dec.) , followed sW^n days 
ater by another in Ying-teh scarcely one degree distant 
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from Canton. And finally the rebellion raged in the far south-., 
west of Kwangtung, in the district of Ling-shan K |j|. 

Meanwhile Sflen Tsung departed this life on the 14th day 
of the first month (26 Febr. 1860), and, like his grandfather Jen 
Tsung, left to his successor an empire visited by a tremendous 
insurrection provoked by persecution. His successor was Us fourth 
on, Wen Tsung who had not yet reached hi-' nineteenth 

year;' he ascended the tbrone on the 10th of March. 

The decrees show us that during the year 1851 the war against 
the rebels, was not waged very vigorously. The Imperial troops 
seemed paralyzed, giving the insurgents time and opportunity to 
organize their forces. There was much fermentation everywhere, 
which eventually broke out in various parts, as, for instance, 
according to a decree (Sh. h. 90) of the 26th day of the first 
month (26th Febr.), in Chang-cheu and Ts'ften-cheu 

(map, p. 842), in Fuhkien, a province just then committed to 
the rule of Yfi Tai, the former Viceroy of Hukwang, kn«wn 
to us as a persecutor of distinction. Instructive is the following 
. extract from a decree of the 28th of the second month (29 March), 
as it shows that the organization and co-operation of the various 
sects was a matter of fact. ‘We have learnt that the heretic sects 
‘have spread and ramified over several provinces. In Honan, in the 
‘district of Siang-fu (Khai-fung, map, p. 298), one Wu-Kwang-han 
‘declares himself to be Qreat King of the Red Heavens. In the 
‘district of Khi-kiang, in SzB ch‘wen, they.have their Ma Wu-chHng, 
‘called the Qreat King of the Red Earth. And in Kwangtung, in 
‘the district of Ying-teh (map, p. 606), they have one Li San-wen, 
‘called . the Qreat King of Red Humanity. These men are in those 
‘provinces the chiefs of the general heads of the heretical religions ; 
‘besides, their other general beads are by no means scarce. In the 
‘districts where such heads of heresies live, their followers fill the 
"functions of yamen-servants, and act as their, spies about what is 
‘going on; so, when the police and soldiery go out to search for 
‘the heads and. to arrest them, these receive a wanting before- 
‘hand, so that they can never be caught. In this wise the heretical 
"religions spread; if no preventive measures are taken, they 
‘must most assuredly ferment and give rise to matters of large 
"dimensions" *. The highest authorities of those provinoes shall 
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therefore take the necessary steps for persecution ; but they shall 
do so cautiously, and always in consultation and co-operation with 
the government in the surrounding provinces, lest the persecution 
make the evil spread over the latter also. 

Another indication of the expansion of the revolt is . given by 
a decree of the 26th day of the fourth month (25 May), treating of 
disturbances in the province of Eweicheu, especially in the depart- 
ments of Chen-yuen £f| and Li-p c ing , situated close to 
south Hunan (map, page 506). Not only among the Miao-tszB, 
thus it states, bnt among the other native population just as 
well, the rebels are very turbulent, not to speak of those who have 
come from other parts ( £[* ^ $$ g| ). They mass together in 
bands of hundreds, which disturb the peace (Sh. A. 90). A decree 
of the 8tb of the fifth month (7 June) announces so-called defeats 
of the rebels in the district of Si-lin the distant west of 

Kwangsi, near the borders of Yunnan; and also in the district 
of Poh-peh in the for south-east of Kwangsi, close to the 

Kwangtung department of Lien-cheu, which (p. 547) had long since 
risen in rebellion (*SA. A. 15). That same year, in a decree of the 21st 
of the seventh month (Aug. 16), the emperor vents a bitter complaint 
concerning the increased and ever increasing activity of the sects 
in the eastern portion of Hunan, which bad not yet altogether 
risen in open rebellion, a complaint which proves that there 
those religious corporations openly checked and defied the Imperial 
authority. This interesting state-paper reads as follows: 

•It has been reported to Us that in Hunan, in the depart* 
•ments of Heng-cheu, Yung-cheu, Pao-khing, Ch'en, and Kwei-yang, 
'as also in the districts of Ngan-hwa, Siang-t c an, and Liu*yang 
'of the department of Ch'ang-sha (map, p. 506), heretic sects are 
“everywhere nestled in great numbers. They have there sects of 
'the Red Registers, of the Black Registers, of the Strawplaiters, 
•of the Grassmowers, of the Carpenters, etc. Every sect is divided 
'into sections, indicated respectively by the words mild, loyal, 
•reverent, disinterested, and complaisant, and every section has 
‘command of several hundreds of persons, sometimes of some 
•thousands. There are, moreover, fosting-clubs, called Blpe sects; 
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•all recognize as their general headman the sectarian leader Wan 
*Ycn-lung, who dwells on the Ngo-mei mountains in Sz8-ch‘wen ; 
•and wherever they live, they have so-called Halls of Loyalty and 
•Duty. All the initiated followers hold a certificate of initiation 
*(tu tieh); provided with illustrated writings, reputation and 
•influence, they keep up a regulav communication and mutual 
•intercourse between all places, and everywhere they are supplied 
•with money and food'. Every month on the 3rd, 6th and 
•9th, the 13th, 16th and 19th, the 23rd, 26th and 29th day, 
“they appear before the head of their society; they are seated 
•in .litters or on horseback, and incite hundreds of people to 
•indulge in plundering and pillaging, and in wanton robbery; 
•in fact they commit every mischief. The Prefects lack the 
•courage to offer them armed resistance; it occurs that, if 
•in their official correspondence the characters ^ g|, *asso- 
‘ciations of rebels”, are used, they are compelled to replace 
•these by others; so also they must change in their missives the 
•word or “insurgent” for “secret plotter”, or else the officer 
“is caught, insulted, and ill-treated; in this way the fire of 
“rebellion is made to flame up higher and higher. And in the 
“parts of Pao-khing called Shao-yang, Sin-hwa and Wu-kang, 
“the sectaries, under pretext of preventing the exportation of rice, 

? plunder and pillage without restraint ; etc.”* We see then 

that south-western Hunan remained the great hotbed of the in- 
surrection. It was there that the rebels laid up their stores of 
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food. Unfortunately for ui> this account of the state of matters 
is suddenly interrupted. Of course the emperor orders Ch c ing Yuh- 
ts'ai, the aged Viceroy of Hukwang (see p. 490), and SQ Tseh*shun 
JSi llli U* e Viceroy of Sz£-ch°wen, forthwith to institute in- 
vestigations and take the necessary steps, but most cautiously, 
in order to prevent a rising. And, H. M. proceeds, it appears 
from thn reports Sent in, that propagandists of the sects beguile 
the people with a book, entitled Sing ming kwei chi l 2 * * * * * , 

and with another, entitled yfc -fjf Shui hu clfwen 8 . These are 
printed and distributed throughout Hunan; they are dangerous 
literature, and the Viceroy and the Governor of those parts shall 
be instructed to track and destroy them, together with the 
boards from which they are printed. 

According to old usage, the mandarinate persisted in attempting 
to conjure the storm by persecution of sectaries. The Shing hiun 
tells us as laconically as possible (chap. 90), in a decree of the 
2nd day of the eighth month (29 Aug.), that the Viceroy of 
Hukwang had reported a persecution of ‘societies'' (W jjj ) in 
his dominion; and by a decree of the 29th we are told in the 
same summary fashion, that ‘religious societies" (ftC) bad 
there been arrested and brought to judgment. Between these two 
decrees we read, likewise without any particulars, of ‘religious 
societies” (%£ g£) against which Noh’rh-king-ngoh had taken 
measures in Chihli. Whatever the effects of the persecutions in 
Hukwang may have been, they did not check the revolt. On the 
29th of the second month (19 April, 1852) the rebels were so 
strong that they laid siege to Kwei-lin ;jf£ jjfo , the capital of 
Kwangsi, and kept the city inclosed for a whole month (Sh. h. 69). 
And in the south of the eastern half of Hunan, which, as we know, 
was the most critical locality for the maintenance of Imperal 
authoritv, Government was painfully made aware of the fact 


1 This work, which I have not seen, seems to be a celebrated treatise on the art 
of governing the inner man. It was written by an accomplished Taoist of the Sung 
dynasty, surnamed Yin The first edition is of A. D. 1615, and another was issued 
about 1670, in large and handsome style. It is amply illustrated with plates in a very 
respectable style of art. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 178* 

2 A historical novel iu seventy chapters, by one Shi Nai-yen who 

flourished about the beginning of the 14th century. Its basis is a rebellion raging in 

Honan and Shantung, and subdued in 1121, the leader of which was one Sung Kiang 

See the Notes and Queries on China and Japan, I, p. 119; in the China 

Review, vol. I, four articles, entitled “Adventures of a Chinese Giant”; and Basin, “Le 

Steele dee Youen”, pp. 108—198. 

Verhand. Kon. AkacL v. Wetenscb. (Aid. Letterk.j N. R. Dl. IV. 
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that religious persecution was no longer a harmless pastime. 
According to a decree of the 2nd of the fourth month (20 May), 
the Prefect of the department of Ch c en, Hu Li-chen US. j® > had 
taken very rigorous measures, incarcerated a seditious character 
and five members of a “fasting-society” ( 5 ^ § 1 ), and thus provoked 
an onset on his Yamen; he was killed with two of his people, 
and the prisons were emptied and demolished {Sh. h. 91). Was 
this the signal for the general outburst which now lollowed ) 
All we learn is that Ch'ang-sha jj| jjJ?, the capital of the pro- 
vince, easy to reach from the southern insurgent districts by the 
Siang stream, was attacked from all sides. The siege lasted 
from September the 1 Ith to November the 30th; 1 then the rebels 
overran the districts round Tung- t'ing lake; on the 12 th of January 
Wu-ch c ang, the capital of Hupeh, was taken by storm, and one 
month after that, east Hunan and east Hupeh were in their power. 

it is not our task to work the ample information, contained 
in the Imperial decrees, into a regular story of the Tai-p'ing 
insurrection. Our object merely was, with the help of that intelli- 
gence, furnished by the Government iiself, (o point out heretic 
^persecution as one of the causes of that rebellion, if not the most 
important or only important cause. And here we emphatically 
state we have found nowhere in any native source of research 
other causes given. The possibility, of course, remains that there 
have been other causes at work. Sinology has, in fact, discovered 
some through the inventive genius of authors who wrote during the 
rebellion and thereafter, and who, not having to keep account with 
unknown social and economical conditions in the regions where 
it broke out, could freely draw from their imagination. Never- 
theless our conviction stands firm, as long as it is not subverted 
by Chinese sources, that the Tai-p c ing rebellion wus a repetition 
of the religious war which raged half a century previous to it. 
in Hupeh and the four adjacent provinces. Then Siang-yang was the 
centre of the persecution which provoked the rebellion (page 355) ; 
now, ih 1853, we see the banners of insurrection again raised 
in this same department (see Sh. h. 91, decree of the 13th day 
of the second month). 

And here we may put forth the fact ^hat Hung Siu-ts'flen and 
the other principal insurgent chiefs were heretics. The Chinese 
authorities were fully aware of it, for we find it mentioned im- 
plicitly in an Imperial decree of the 10 th of the fourth month 


1 ‘‘Hitstoire de* gelation* de la Chine avec les Puissance* Occidental ee", 1, p 104. 
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(9 May), 1851 (<S%. A. 58), prescribing that the rebels were to be 
decoyed into political and military snares, and thus snbdnld 
by artifice, should arms not be competent to bring them to 
order: — “When with respect to the insurgent chiefs Wei Ching, 
“Hung Siu-ts'Qen, Ping Yun-shan, Yang Siu-ts'ing, Hu I-kwang, 
"and Tseng San-siu, full certainty has been obtained regarding 
"the question who are the most crafty of religionists among 
"them, then measures shall be immediately taken to promise 
"them rewards, in exchange for further threads of information 

" ” * It is also a well-known fact that, chiefly on 

account of a wild story told by Theodore Hamberg, a missionary 
of the Basle Evangelical Society, Hung Siu-ts'den was supposed to 
be a Christian. Too little notice; however, was taken of the clear 
and evident circumstance that this story was concocted from very 
apocryphal hearsay-information furnished to that missionary in 
1852 by a relative of Hung Siu-ts'fken, who had fled to Hongkong, 
and that thi* information was very strongly seasoned by Ham- 
berg with the fruits of his own imagination. Hong Siu-ts'den, 
according to thil Hamberg Ikgend *, was a native of a village in 
the district of Hwa ft , scarcely thirty miles distant from Canton. 
He imbibed some Christian ideas from niue sermons or discourses 
on texts of the Gospel, printed at Canton in 1832 and entitled 
“Good Words for exhorting the World”, the author 
of which was one Liang A-fah or Liang Kong-fa, a convert of 
Dr. Milne's at Malacca. Thereupon he and P c ing Yun-shan, his 
fellow-convert and friend, became travelling evangelists (p. 62), 
making excursions tor the purpose, of baptizing, perhaps no less 
legendary than their subsequent stay among the Miao-tsz8. In 1845 
and 1846 we see Hung settled in his native village as a school- 
master, writing books upon religious subjects (p. 101), preaching 
and baptizing, until in 1846 he received at Canton some religious 
instruction from the American missionary IsSachar Roberts. Then 
he again journeyed to Kwangsi, to see his old friend Piug Yun- 
shan, who meanwhile had founded a large community of wor- 
shippers of God on a so-called Thistle Mount. Their number 


***• Shing hiuti, chap. 68. 

2 The Visions of Hung Siu-ts'tten, and Origin of the Kwangsi Insurrection ; reprinted 
in the Ohinese and Japanese Repository, voL I. “Visibns of, flam berg’ \ I think, would 
be ai more appropriate title for this romance. 
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increased day by day. Fing became a martyr, and for some time 
was incarcerated as a heretic; but suddenly he and Hung appear 
at the. head of the rebellion *, and it is added that the latter, <in 
the autumn of 1861, at the conquest of Yung-ngan jfi ^ in 
Kwangsi, assumed the title of Emperor of the Fai-p'ing dynasty 
(page 158). 

Meadows, by allotting to this mixture of gossip and fancy a place 
in his solid work about “The Chinese and their Rebellions”, and 
Williams, by reprinting it in his much read “Middle Kingdom”, 
have undoubtedly stamped it as reliable in the opinion of many 
readers. Certainly there is a substratum of truth in all the 
talk about the Christian character of the T c ai*p c ing novement, 
the writings promulgated by its leader and his adherents having 
been found tinged with Christian ideas, which, however, on closer 
examination, can partly be reduced to Buddhism. Those writings 
also contained a tew allusions to biblical personages, lost in a mass 
of heathenism and Confucian philosophy. It behoves us, however, 
to be cautious here. Our conclusion in this, case should be the same 
as is elicited from a careful reading of Meadows’ views about 
this matter (chap. XIX), and from those expressed in 1837 by 
Mr. .Forrest, then English Consul at Ningpo, in an article on 
“The Christianity -of Hung Siu-ts'hen, a Review of Taeping Books”, 
published in the Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Without going as far as enthusiasts who have seen in the 
Fai-plng rebellion the dawn of a Christian Chinese empire, we 
accept as the probable result of the insurrection, if it had 
been successful, the formation of an empire with freedom of 
religion, where also Christianity would have had free scope. 
And considering the favourable feeling entertained for the trans- 
marine religion by many sectaries groping for Salvation, this 
religion might then have made' rapid progress among them. But 
Christian England and France have disposed otherwise. Instead 
of tendering a helping hand to a nation bloodily persecuted for 
centuries, in its desperate struggle for liberty of conscience, or, 
at least, keeping their swords in the sheath, these powers, after 
the victorious campaign of 1860, marched their forces from Shanghai 
against the enemy of their enemy. Side by side with the Ever 
Victorious Army, their, troops did their work, while great Gordon 


1 Jn the Shing hi un (chap. 08) we And Hung Siu-tsHlen flint mentioned at a rebel 
chief in a decree of the 5th of the first month (4 Febr.), 1851. He was then operating, 
together with Wei Ching. in the department of Sin-cheu ||j| <)|j , in Kwangsi, 
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.did bis in co-operation with Li Hung-chang, then Governor of 
Kiangsu. This edifying coercion of Christian armies with Confudaa 
heretic-butchers paved the way for the fall of Hanking (19 July, 
1864), the residence of the T c ai-p e ing emperor, and for the recon- 
quest of the rebellions provinces, which, of course, the Imperial 
forces converted into deserts, calling their work pacification. 
Should our view of the causes of the rebellion be correct; should 
it in truth have been an effort of a desperate people to throw off 
a yoke of bloody intolerance and tyranny — will not then the . 
curse of the millions of its victims for ever hover on the .European 
polity of those days? 

Our conception of the causes of the T‘ai-p e ing insurrection is 
not refuted by other writers, since none have ever yet suggested 
any causes which can be said to be anything better than feeble 
suppositions. Thus far, for half a century after date, the world 
has had to content itself with Meadows' opinion (chap. XII), 
that the explosion was due to a landing on the Kwaugtung 
coast of pirates defeated by English ships, and to riots some-, 
where, among the Hakka population of that province, in which 
Hung Siu-ts c flen and his family were concerned. Two such trifling 
events would have called the population of nearly half the em- 
pire to arms against its emperor and his satraps! Still in 1901 
Professor Cordier had no better arguments than these to explain 
the outbreak 1 . Gallery aud Yvan's book, entitled * L’Insurrection 
en Chine", gives no noteworthy reasons at all for the rebellion; 
which is surprising, since in this web of inventions a lew fabulous 
statements more or less would have been of no moment. This 
“source", which appeared in 1853, has been honoured with trans- 
lations into Portuguese, English, and German ! in truth, the Visions 
of Hamberg, too, were translated into English, French and German. 
The most ludicrous reason for the insurrection we ever saw, was 
that given by Ren6 de Courcy in 1861 in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (vol. 3 J p. 20) : — the Miao-tszg became restless, for they 
were descendants of the remnants of the defeated armies of thp 
Ming dynasty, who had taken refuge in th^ mountains of Kwangsi. 
Where shrewdness sets to guessing, nonsense is. at the door. 

As a proof that Sectarianism did play an important part 
in the rebellion, we would mention the fact that in the latter 
part of the year 1854, only a few months after two T c ai-p t ing 
armies had marched from Nganhwui, Honan and Shantung into 
the very heart of Chihli and quite occupied the attention of 


1 “Hiitoirw de* Relation* de la Chine avec lee Pujwence* Occidental ee”, 1, chap. 12. 
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the Government, nay, strained all its nerves, the emperor and 
his counsellors still wearied their brains with the promulgation 
of decrees for the persecution of heretics. In all prefectures, 
he states in a decree of the 8th day of the tenth month (27 Hot.), 
the civil and military officers have been sadly deficier.t in the 
prosecution of heretics, their money collections, propagation and 
meetings, with the result that rebellion has broken out on all 
sides. HenCe the Viceroys and Governors shall decree, each of 
them in hi3 own province, that' this forbearance and laxity must 
finish (Sh. ft. 92). Until 1860 no decrees are given in the Shiny 
hiun about the persecutions, which, no doubt, this decree provoked 
with fresh vehemence. In that year, a decree of the 13th of the 
fourth month (3 June) teaches us (Sit. h. 93) that certain persons 
had reported to the Throne that in the province of Shensi, in 
the department of Hing-ngan bordering on Hupeh and 

SzS-ch'wen (map, p. 352), propagandists had arrived from Hukwang 
three or four years before ; these miscreants had frequently chauged 
their names, admonished the people to fast and to invoke the 
Buddhas, practised their heresies in the dead of night, and attracted 
great numbers of followers. In the autumn of 1857, according 
to these same informers, the matter had been reported to the 
Prefect of Hing-ngan by one of the Directors of Confucian Study 
(M*£> in the district of P‘ing-li ^ "Js|J (map, p. 352). Then 
the Prefect had sent emissaries + o the locality in question, 
to effect arrests and to institute a prosecution. But- only a few 
of those offenders had on that occ?°ion been caught, and as they 
were sqt at liberty after a detention of some ten days, their 
boldness and intrepidity had increased and contaminated the 
department of Han-chung Then in this region a seditious 

person arose, who secretly provided himself and his followers with 
4rms; and the P ifect, deaf to the petitions sent in to him, did 
not put a stop' to these things. The emperor expresses his dis- 
content about the neglect of duty of this official, which thus had 
resulted in the sects making common cause with the rebellion, 
still rife in Sz6-ch'wen. He ordains that T*au T'ing-siang H % §1. 
acting Governor of Shensi, shall take the most strenuous measures 
against him; he Shall punish thid and other 'indulgent Prefects, 
and make an example of them, in order to ward off farther 
corruption of the official world. 

The Franco-English expedition which conquered Peking in I860, 
doubtless roused some hopes among the sectaries in the north: — 
perhaps the victorious foreigners with their indomitable military 
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power would dethrone the detested persecutor. But these expecta- 
tions were not fulfilled; the foreign armies withdrew, and the 
sects had to help themselves. In the following spring they 
made a desperate effort to rid themselves of their oppressor, and 
seeing him weakened by the war, they rose to give him the 
finishing stroke. The decree of 1854 and the persecutions it had 
provoked ; the heresy-hunt in Shensi, and much more, of which 
no mention is made in the Shiny hiun, must have strengthened 
the people’s conviction that by the T'ai-p'ing rebellion nothing 
had been gained foi the cause of religious liberty. Nay, as after 
the rebellion >*n the west, the Tartar tyrant would in all pro- 
bability applj himself anew, with redoubled zeal, to the exter- 
mination of these sect 8. so dangerous to his throne. Possibly also the 
heretic butchers were already doing their cruel work with ardo»'* 
and hastening the outburst; now or never, this was the general 
cty, let us dethrone the crippled dynasty. A decree of the 16th of 
the third month (25 April), 1861, [Sh.h. 93) tells us that religious 
rebels ) in Shantung had surprised the cities of Yang-kuh 

| ggr and Kwan-ch c ing 1 1»> and entered Kwan-t c ao 

(map, p. 298); that is to say, tht region where the rebellions of 
1774 and 1613 had been enacted, and where in 1822, and who knows 
how many times before and after, persecutions had taken place, 
was now again set ablaze, and made the scene of bloodshed. This 
rebellion spread rapidly, for, as this same decree tells us, 
it also infected the districts of Khiu jr|J , Sin , Kwan ^ , and 
Fei-ch'iug JJg , the Tung-p'ing j|f ^ department, etc., and, as 
a decree cf the 22nd of the fourth mouth announces, also the 
department of Ta- ruing ^ in Chihli. Troops were sent from 
all sides to the scene of action, and the emperor, once agaiu 
trembling on bis throne, deemed it necessary to prescribe sharper 
precautionary measures for the maintenance of the security of 
Peking, and to impress it upon the minds of the Lord Mayor and 
the Gendarmerie of that city tc arrest all suspicious cuaracters. 
In the districts round the capital also military divisions were 
set to the work of cleansing. It appears that the rebellion was 
checked without much extraordinary exertion by the hosts of 
General Shing Pao , particularly Known as the man who 
largely contributed to the extermination of the T'ai-plng rebels. 
From a decree of the 13th of the fifth month (20 June) we 
learn that the insurgent chief Wang Kien-kung 3 * 3ft was 
captured and* put to death with several others, and that the 
rsbeb in the two provinces were dispersed. Ine emperor com 
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manded the Viceroy of Ohihli, and the Governor of Shantung to 
ke6p their Prefects zealously employed in hunting out hetgsy, 
and heretics. The former of these magnates was Tan Ting-aisng, 
the same who (see p. 556) in the previous year, as acting Governor 
of Shensi, had there suppressed the religious rebellion and pre- 
vented the heretics from making common cause with the insur- 
gents in SsS-ch'wep. *We may therefore admit that in Chihli too 
he performed his bloody state-duty with special zeal and energy. 
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THK SHOW OF MUH-T80NG. 

Wen Tsung died in 1861, on the 17th of the seventh month, 
or the 22nd of August, and was succeeded by his only son, who, 
since his death in 1875, has been known as Muh Tsung mm- 
he ascended the throne on the 11th of November; the period of 
his reign was designated by the name of Tung chi JSJ yj§ . At the 
time of his accession he was four years old, and nominally till 
1878, but in effect till his death, he reigned under the tutelage 
of his mother Ts'zS-hi jgjfgg, a concubine of his •father’s, and 
Ts'aB-ngan j$ his father’s chief wife, the empress-dowager. 
He therefore never personally conducted the persecution-polity 
instituted and carried on by his predecessors; the persecutions 
which took place under his reign, must be laid to the charge 
of his two mothers, who acted their part as regents with unflag- 
ging seal and energy. 

The T c ai-p c ing rebellion, broken with foreign help and smothered 
in streams of blood, had again proved as clearly as possible to 
the minds of Chinese statesmen how dangerous to the reigning 
dynasty the religions were, and that therefore political wisdom 
required them to be exterminated with more determination than 
was ever displayed • before. The restoration of Imperial authority 
resolved itself chiefly into a merciless destruction of human lives 
in all the provinces where the rebellion raged; who shall esti- 
mate the number of heretics that perished by this bloody work, 
continued for many years ) The Shing him gives us no particulars 
on this head, the extermination of heretics being simply included 
in the great general slaughter. But this collection of edicts contains 
a few particulars which fully characterise the unaltered spirit 
dominating the new Government with regard to heresy. 

On the 23rd’ of the eleventh month (24 Dec.) of the very year 
in which he ascended the throne, the emperor issuea the following 
decree to the Chancery : 

•When the insurgents of Tueh (the two Kwang) used their 
•religions to raise disturbances, and thus caused the ignorant 
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‘country people,, beguiled by heresies, to throw themselVes into 
‘the net of the Law, the late Emperor, My Imperial Father, moved 
‘by compassion, and wishing to awaken the foolish and the igno- 
*raut, in his own person wrote out for this purpose a metrical 
“composition in lines of fbur characters, sanctioned by My Grandr, 
‘father Sflen Tsung, the Perfect Emperor ; and he had it engraved, 
‘in stone and printed by the W u-yingtieO , and sent out to 
‘all the provinces and military governments of the empire to the 
“Viceroys and Governors, the Mayor of Peking, and the Directors" 
‘of Literary Studies and Examinations, in order that they should 
‘instruct the Prefects, the civil and military authorities, and all 
‘officials connected with the studies, reverently to observe the 
‘same and spread it abroad. Moreover, the ruling officers^ the 
‘nobility and the people were instructed to promote by their 
‘initiative the reprinting of that document, in order that it might 
‘flow as a large stream over the provinces, and officials of high 
‘and low degree might, of their own accord and with determina- 
”tion, follow its instructions with respect and zeal' 8 . 

‘But I fear that, as many days have since passed, this document 
‘is looked upon as a dead letter; how now to use it for making 
‘the hearts orthcdox, and good manners and customs abundant? 
‘Whereas the rebels of clubs and religious communities in the 
‘varipus provinces are not yet reduced to order, it must speedily 
‘be used for bringing about such a; reformation for good on 
‘a large scale, and for warning the ignorant and the unlearned. 
“Therefore, in every province and every military government, the 
“Viceroy or Governor, in respectful obedience to the declared 
‘will of My deceased Father," shall, with regard to that ryth- 
‘mical version printed at the time, instruct all officials to hold 
‘public discourses upon it in the institutions and colleges for 
‘study, with observation of the true sense and meaning of it; 
‘and they shall further select different graduates of lower degree 
‘to go to the market-streets in ’tiie cities, to villages and gar- 
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“neons, and make known this document from house to house 
“and explain it from door to door, in order that all conjointly 
“may enjoy the delights of the celebrated religion (of Confucius). 
"All possible deceptive, erroneous and unc^ssical talk must no 
Monger inflame and seduce orthodox human hearts, and heresy 
"must thus be precluded — this is the method which phould rise 
“as the sun from clouds and mist. Let the readings of the Ampli- 
“fication of the Instructions of the Sage Edict on the 1st and 
“the 15th of each month take place again in accordance with 
“the laws, and let this decree be published everywhere” *. 

That metrical treatise of Saen Tsung, expected to work sqch 
wonders upon the hearts of men, I haye never seen. Nor have 
1 found any information about the results of that curious Con- 
fttciao preaching-excursion, undertaken by scholars and stodente 
before the doors of illiterate peasantry and townspeople. But we 
ate now sufficiently certain of the fret that also under Muh Tsung 
Government walked in the Confudan path of anti-heretic polity, 
which his predecessors had traced out. Actual events corrobo- 
rate this fact. According to a decree of the 11th day of the 
intercalary month following on the eighth month of the year 1862, 
or of October 4 (Sh. h. 184), the Viceroy of Kiangnan, Tu Hing-o 
had reported the arrest of Ts'ao Hwai-fu 
and a number of other heretics, the confiscation of many of 
their religious writings, certificates of membership, etc., etc., 
and even a square white flag. It is difficult to believe, thus the 
edict states, that those people are not in secret the allies of the 
rebels from Kwangtung, who in so large numbers still abide in 
Kiangnan. A heretic-hunt having commenced with full power in 
the departments of T c ai and Yang-cheu (in Kiangsu, to 

the north of the Yangiszd), heretics have escaped from there in 
all directions; therefore let them be searched for everywhere 
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with great energy, in order that not a single one escape from 
the net. Ts-'ao Hwai-fu has confessed there are many sectaries 
in Kiangnan, and: that a certain Han Fu-ch*un B** has 
from two thousand to twenty thousand disciples; but no snoh 
things .have been reported by the authorities, nor have they 
mentioned any names of sects. Let this negleet be redressed, as 
quickly as possible. 

Eleven days later another decree appeared relating to this 
matter (Sh. h. 40). Intelligence had been received from the Viceroy, 
stating that it- appeared from the confessions made, that in all 
probability there was no question of this sect having made common 
cause with the rebels; and he also asked in how far he had to 
reckon with the sixth article of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, lately 
concluded, in which for the Christians free exercise and propa- 
gation of their religion had been stipulated ; — a proof therefore 
that he had laid hands on Christians also. The Imperial Govern- 
ment hereby decrees that it is not advisable to organize perse- 
cutions on too large a scale, as in the existing state of fer- 
mentation they may cause fear and panic amongst the people; 
but rigorous measures are always to be taken when sectaries 
should venture to .congregate in large numbers, or do wrong 
things. And with regard to the Christians, the Treaty shall be 
respected; but a firm stand shall be made against all sectaries who, 
to screen themselves, pretend to be Christians. In a decree issued 
four days later (&&. A. 40), this instruction to continue the per- 
secutions with all energy is repeated. Of greater interest is the 
following edict referring to this matter, dated the 27tb of the same 
month (Sh. A. 12*4): 

The confessions of TsAo Hwai-fu and the examination of the 
confiscated writings had clearly proved that his sect only occupied 
itself with fasting andwith practices of Salvation (!£ ££), and that 
it had leaders and disciples. Their books were merely the Buddhist 
Hwa-yen Sutra and such like; there was no question 

whatever of sedition or opposition against the laws, nor of the 
distribution of heretical titles and appellations. Their doctrines of 
retribution and reward, the decree however declares, their recit- 
ing of names of Buddhas, their propagation, and their collections 
of money, grow to be -practices so fixed and settled that they 
beeome a curse to the land. The Viceroy professes even to have 
heard that male and female members dress in white,, and destroy 
all the ancestral tablets in their houses, that the sect styles itself 
Sin-sin kiao “the religion of Innovation and Eenovs- 
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’tion", and that a rebel has confessed to belong to a Fu-tu kiao 
1st tBt t(k 01 #8ect of Universal Salvation". The edict goes on to 
aaiy, if they really take vows to practise virtue, what need then 
have they of those white garments and of white fans as a mutual 
sign of recognition; and why do they destroy the soul-tabletet No, 
those sects shall be prosecuted and exterminated, in order that worse 
evil be prevented. Further confessions shall be extracted from 
Ts*ao Hwai-fu and the other prisoners; they shall be forced to 
betray their fellow-sectaries ; Han Fn-ch c nn and the other principal 
culprits shall also be tracked and arrested, and not one ahajl 
escape from the net. — No farther particulars about this fero- 
cious business are furnished. 

Characteristic of the steady progress of religious Sectarianism 
and the apparent impotence of persecution, is a remarkable decree 
of the 20th day of the fourth month (14 May) of the year 1865 
(Sh, h. 186). It announced that a Censor had lately proposed to 
renew the old rescripts to hold public readings of the Sage Edict 
at every new moon and full moon, but that then another Censoi 
came, to open His Majesty’s eyes to the fact that these readings in 
Hupeh had become sectarian religious meetings, which it was their 
object to oppose, meetings of sworn brethren occupying themselves 
with incense-offerings, collecting contributions, etc. The emperor 
decreed that such scandals were forthwith to be checked, not only 
in Hupeh, but everywhere throughout the empire, and that the 
readings of the $age Edict should be resumed with renewed energy. 
Moreover, in all provinces heresies should be persecuted, as well 
as all kinds of religious fraternities which collected moneys, offered 
incense, and took oaths of confederacy. 

The persecutions thus decreed we may suppose to have raged 
especially in Hupeh. No wonder that we soon hear of turbulence 
in this province, nipped however, in the bud. According to a 
decree of the 25th of the eighth month (8 Oct.) of the next year, 
(Sh. h. 186), Tang W en-ching jgfc and other heretics were 
arrested for propagation of the White Lotus religion with the 
intent of creating a rebellion. This sect, according to their con- 
fessions, had its members in all provinces, and had also nestled 
itself in the Imperial capital for the purpose of causing disturb- 
ances. In Hupeh this Tang Wen-ohing bad given himself out 
for an Imperial mandarin, but he was apprehended by the Prefect 
in the Tang-yang district (map, p. 862), with all his servants and 
followers. This affair — the Imperial decree goes on to say — 
is of eminent importance. In Peking therefore the Cense rate and 
the Gendarmerie shall institute investigations; all persons men- 
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tioned by the heretics under detention shall be arrested; not one 
shall escape from the grip of the law, and the authorities who 
allow imy to go free, shall be punished. Moreover, the Viceroys 
and Governors of all provinces whither fugitives have fled shall 
have them rigorously tracked and brought to justice. 

Meanwhile, According to a decree of the 29th of the fifth month 
(11 July), 18flfi (SL h. 136), 0hang Liaug-ki Governor 

of Kweicheu, had reported the apprehension in this province ot 
a heretic. Liu I-shun mum by name, who distributed heterodox 
writings and had connections in the viceroyalties of Kiangnan 
and Hukwang ; his sect, which also extended over Szg-ch'wen, ought 
to be destroyed, to prevent worse troubles. The Governor, thus 
decrees the emperor, shall thoroughly investigate the antecedents 
of this man; he shall arrest all the heretics revealed by him, 
and those mentioned by name in this decree, without one being 
allowed, to slip through the net. W find nothing further reported 
of this heresy-hunt., In 1868, according to a decree of the 13th 
of the second month ^Sh. h. 46), a Prefect, called Tao Wen 
charged with a heresy prosecul on, was with some others dismissed 
on account of neglect of this duty ; but it is not stated whether 
this affair was connected with that of Liu I-shun. 

As a testimony to tne fact that in 1869 religious liberty was 
in an equally sad plight as during previous reigns, we refer the 
reader to the decree of that year, as rendered on page 117. We 
are compelled to leave our subject here, the Shing hiun of the 
present Kwang sd period, which commenced in 1875, having 
not yet been published. But the reader will undoubtedly agree 
with us in disbelieving that the Great Ts c ing dynasty is likely 
to have abandoned in the last foor decades just those political 
principles with regard to religion and religious liberty, which it 
has followed for more than two centuries. In fact, we have now 
read in its own state-papers too much about its spirit of intolera* .ce, 
too much about its bloody work of persecution, too much abo' 
its attepapts to exterminate religious communities, to regard the 
suggestion of such a sudden turn iu its policy with'out a sneer of 
scepiicism. 

. Our long story of its ferocious cruelty against heretics and 
sects is, no doubt, far from gratifying, and besides, tedious and 
painfully, monotonous. But as an attempt to afford a firm ground 
to stand on in the discussion of a problem in the intercourse of 
foreign powers with China, it had to be built up with solid 
material derived from Chinese state-documents — and state- 
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documents are dry and monotonous reading at any time. If I 
have been fortunate enough to produce something fit to cure 
politicians of the erroneous notion that China is a country of 
religious tolerance, I shall feel amply indemnified for my toil, 
patience, and loss of time in wading through that pile of Imperial 
decrees. I hope that this work may exhort them to circum- 
spection, should they, as in the Tai-p'ing rebellion, have again 
to consider the question whether the Powers must or must not 
uphold the Confucian tyrant on his throne against his bloodily 
persecuted people rising in arms against him and his satraps. 
I trust that Christian nations will then not soil themselves 
again, their history and their glory, by complicity in the shedding 
of streams of heretic blood, and, at least, that their leading men 
will bear in mind that at such a crisis the cause of humanity 
will he better served by complying with the doctrine of Inactivity 
or Wu-wei, so highly extolled by the Confucian persecutor himself. 
And again, to refer to our first pages, may this book produce 
something useful for the Christian missions, and -their endeavours 
to elevate the weak-minded, who in East-Asia, as everywhere 
on this earth, form the majority of the human race. May mis- 
sionaries earnestly consider whether, protected by the Powers 
against the destructive fanaticism of the State, they ought not 
to receive charitably into their own pale those poor, struggling 
sects, groping for Salvation outside Christianity, and whether to 
this effect these heathen ought not to be welcomed with the same 
spirit of syncretic tolerance which animates themselves. Finally, 
may missionary work meet with some less 'depreciation than it 
has recently suffered. The courage of men and women who on 
Chinese soil defy the impending sword of persecution, convinced that 
thereby they are doing a work of merit serving for the good of 
their heathen fellow -men, calls for no homage, for there exist 
even in our halcyon days of vaingloriousness a few things which 
are above human praise. But it may well be written, that even 
if we refuse to acknowledge Christian propagation as the neces- 
sary consequence of Christianity itself, those men and women 
deserve something better than the slanderous scorn, in late years 
showered upon them by ignorant and prejudiced writers. Verily, 
there is another reason for Chinese persecution of Christians than 
a legendary or magnified register of missionary sins 
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"country people, beguiled by heresies, to throw themselves into 
"ttye net of the Law, the late Emperor, My Imperial Father, moved 
"by compassion, and wishing to awaken the foolish and the igno- 
rant, in his own person wrote out for this purpose a metrical 
"composition in lines of four characters, sanctioned by My Grand- 
"father Sflen Tsung, the Perfect Emperor ; and he had :'t engraved 
"in stone and printed by the Wu-ying tien, and sent out to 
"all the provinces and military governments of the empire to the 
“Viceroys and Governors, the Mayor of Peking, and the Directors 
"of Literary Studies and Examinations, in order that they should 
"instruct the Prefects, the civil and military authorities, and all 
"officials connected with the studies, reverently to observe the 
“same and spread it abroad. Moreover, the ruling officers, the 
“nobility and the people were instructed to promote by their 
"initiative the reprinting of that document, in order that it might 
"flow as a large stream over the provinces, aud officials of high 
"and low degree might, of their own accord and with determina- 
"tion, follow its instructions with respect and zeal 6 . 

"But I fear that, as many days have since passed, this document 
"is looked upon as a dead letter; how now to use it for making 
'the hearts orthcdox, and good manners and customs abundant) 
"Whereas the rebdls of clubs and religious communities in the 
“various provinces are not yet reduced to order, it must speedily 
"be used for bringing about such a reformation for good on 
"a large scale, and for warning the ignorant and the unlearned. 
“Therefore, in every province and every military government, the 
“Viceroy or Governor, in respectful obedience to the declared 
“will of My deceased Father, shall, with regard to that ryth- 
mical version printed at the time, instruct all officials to hold 
"public discourses upon it in the institutions and colleges for 
"study, with observation of the true sense and meaning of it; 
"and they shall further select different graduates of lower degree 
"to go to the market-streets in the cities, to villages and gar- 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


Page 17, line 5, for identification read assimilation. 

„ 22, note, line 1 , for read Jjjl . 

» 26, n „ 4, Dfc » ik- 

» 27, the latter half, ought to be amended in so far as Loh-yang 

was not the residence of the Wei emperors until A. D. 
498, half a century after Wu Tsung had promulgate^ 
his orders to persecute Buddhism. 

„ 27, line 28, read Yang Hflen-chi ^ ^ 

* 35. instead of note 3, read Chapter 38 fol. 18 of the Fuji- 

tsu fung ki ft jjjf[ , ‘General Record of the Patri- 
archs of Buddhism", a church-history in 54 chapters 
written by the monk Chi-p c an jj|£ ££ , who lived in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. 

» 43, line 7, for 750 read 650. 

» 46, ,, 6, omit “of the Ts c i dynasty, consort of Wn-ch c ing”. 

She was the consort of Shi Tsung ^ ^ of the Northern 
Wei dynasty, and the mother of Suh Tsung jf£ ^ 
(516 — 527). In 528, when ’Rh-chu Yung crossed 

the Hwangho with an army to attack the Court, she 
ordered the ladies of the six harems to embrace religions 
life, and she cut off her own hair, but she was captured 
by 'Rh-chu Yung and drowned. See Wei shu, chap. 13, , 
folio 18. 

, 55, line 21, for p. 39 read p. 45, note 2. 

, 60, « 12, . that nationality read whatever class. 

for lines 21 and 22 read settlements of the Uigurs, and, 

in the two capitals, all the ruling officers wearing the 

cap and girdle should sequestrate .... 

V erhand. Kon. Akftd. ▼. Woton&ot* (Afd. LotteA) N. &. Dl XV 37 
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iP^ge 66, for lines 18 — 22 read the Controllers of the n._.ie atH^ 
female clergy, of the jBuddhists, as also the, Bureau for 
the Reception and Entertainment of Foreigners, who 
expound foreign religions, Shalt compel the 3000 and 
more Tja-te'in and Muh-hu-pat to adopt secular life; ... . 
p 69, at the root, odd: This lost statement occurs in the Old 
Books of the 'Fang Dynasty in the following , terms v 
“In the eleventh month of tiro fifth year of the H w vti 
“ch'ang period (845) the. emperor ordained, with regard 
“to the ^fields for charitable purposes and the wands 
“for the. Sustenance of the sick, that, wheoeas the Bud- 
“dhist clergy of both sexes had returned to secular 
“life and therefore no one superintended those fields any 
“longer, — lest the infirm and the sick should no more 
“derive any revenue therefrom, fields of convents were 
“to be measured out for their sustenance in the two 
“capitals) and in the districts abroad from seven to 
“ten khing should be assigned for the same purpose. 
“And every mandarin in his jurisdiction should select 
“a person from among the elders, to administer (those 
"fields) and provide those wards with gtajp” £ |J 3 l 

A M w . » a * M K * » . M JSC M & # ffl 

Chap. *sa, m. «s. 

„ 100, line 27, for Shi Tsung read Shing Tsu. 

, 148, , 2, , betray their co-religionists read report them- 

selves to the authorities, 

Pages 160, and 162 and foil. Since the publication of Volume I, 
Mr. Paul Pelliot., the learned professor in the Ecole 
franQaise d’Extrfime Orient has greatly increased our 
knowledge of the White Cloud sect and the White 
Lotus sect by a. treatise, inserted in the "Bulletin de 
l’Ecole d’Extreme Orient” III, page 804, which I warmly 
recommend to the reader, also calling attention to the 
remarkable proofs it affords, that persecution of religious 
communities was in vogue in China as early as the 
twelfth century. 

Pagel64, lines 4 — 6, read In concert with the prince of Sifin, 
named Chang Teh-siang, and other sages, he formed a 
White Lotus community, 

„ 174, for Guildhall read Goldhall. 
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Page 197. The name Lung-hwa or Dragon-flower may represent 
the Sanscrit term Nftgapushpa, the tree under which 
Maitreya, the Buddha of the future, will sit and turn 
the wheel of the L&w. See Chavannes, *Le3 Beligieux 
Eminents”, page 25} 

216, last line, omit that. 

217, lines 2 — 9 demand correction. The six precepts of the 
Sage Edict, to Which they refer and which w/e men- 
tion on pages 211 — 212, are those of a Shing yU or Sage 
Edict promulgated by TTai Tsu, the founder of the 
'Ming dynasty. Professor Chavannes had the kindness 
to draw my attention to this fact. He also sent me 
a fac-simile* of an inscribed stone bearing the six 
prescriptions, each with an exhortative sermon of some 
ninety characters, composed by T c ai Tsu himself, and with 
another sermon of one hundred characters in metrical 
style, besides an illustrated exemplification of about the 
same size, drawn from history, appended by the statesman 
Chung Hwa-min mam. who flourished in the last 
part of the sixteenth century (see his biography in 
chap. 227 of the History of the Ming Dynasty). It is 
written on that stone that, thus commented, the Sage 
Edict was sent in 1587 to every district of the empire, 
to be printed and distributed all around in the towns 
and the country. It seems highly probable that T'ai 
Tsu’s example suggested to Shing Tsu and Shi Tsung 
the idea of publishing a Sage Edict of their own 
for the education and civilisation of their people 
(comp. p. 243). The fact that those six precepts now 
occupy a place in the initiation-ritual of the Lung- 
hwa sect, tempts us to admit that this ritual, and 
thus the sect itself, existed under the Ming dynasty. 
It deserves notice that they contain no allusions what- 
ever to heresy or persecution. 

337, line 36, for Hao read Hoh. 

341, for lines 35—38 read They halted and camped at a high 
hillock, five miles off, compelled the .villagers to catch 
(the culprits) and deliver them up, and set fire to 
several hamlets of innocent people, in order to inti- 
midate them. 

for line 41 read darkness ; the army was defeated, and 
the commanders and officials were killed. 
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Page 498. Yuen Yuen was the most famous man of letters of 
his time, a voluminous Write!? in classical, astrono- 
mical and other subjects, and the most generous patron 
of literature. Through his care and initiative, Chinese 
literature has been enriched with many valuable works 
and collectid&S. As V icerdy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
he has rendered himself notorious by his conflicts with 
English ships and merchants. 


GENERAL INDEX. 

(The titles of Chinese works are in italics) 


A. 

Abbots. Pedigrees of Buddhist — , 279. — of Buddhist or Taoist convents punished 
for sheltering sectaries or heretics. 139. 

Abd-el- W ahhab, 314. 

A-laujok or I>an jok 42. 

Almanac. The object of the Imperial — , 459. Buddhist — of insurgents, 449, 458 ff. 

A masons among rebels, 360 f, 451. 

Amita, 162, 200, 220, 222, 236 f. Reciting his name furthers Salvation and is highly 
meritorious, 229 ff, 233. 239 ff. 

Ancestors. Their will and example followed by filial sons and emperors, 264, 267. — » 
of Buddhism, patriarchs or apoxtles, 278 t Their worship, 15, 17, 24, 49; a g eat 
support for Buddhism, 49, 62, 80, 134. Their soul-tablets presumably destroyed by 
certain sects, 563. 

Antiquity has laid the base of the state-organisation and of religious persecution, 7, 11 ff. 

Apex. The Grand — , See T^ai-kih. The — of Nothingness, see Wu-kih. The — of 
Imperially, see Hwang-kth. 

Apostasy. Of sectaries 477. 483 f. Of Christians, 477, 479, 484. 533. 

Apostles of Buddhism, see Patriarchs. 

Awalokiteowara, see Kw&n-yin. 

Associations, see Societies. Religious -, see Sectarianism and Beets. 

B. 

Bark of Wisdom and Mercy, a conveyance to Salvation, 222, 229 ff. 

Bear. The Great — , 494. 

Blood. Human — used to exorcise guns with, 300. 

Board of Rites, entrusted with the execution of the laws against heresy, 273. 

Bodhidharma, 278 f. 

Bodhisaiwa. The dignity of — , attained in this life. 219. 

Books. Heretical — , 10, 181, 390 ff, 473, etc.; see Almanac. 

Boxers, 429 f. 

Buddhas. Shakyamuni, 179 f, 200, 205, 220; be is the Universal Light, 21 7; worshipped 
in the same temples with Confucius and Laotszft, 79, 108; the festival of his baptism 
or washing, 130, 198; a modern re-incarnation of — , 519. Dipankara, 179, 192. The 
thousand Buddhas, 223. The five Dhyani Buddhas, 232; head-band hearing their 
portraits, 232. 

See Amita, Lo Hwai, Maitreya. 
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Buddhism. Its era of glory, 27. g un assical, it naturally is an object for persecu- 
tion, 16. Grievances of the State against it, 16, 27 If, 33, 37 If, 46 f, 48 ff, 54 If, 
61, 64, 72, 83. Its doctrines on future reward and punishment undermine the imperial 
authority, 38. Persecuted in the fifth cent., 27 If; in the sixth, 34 If, 36; in the 
seventh and the eighth, 65. Attacked by Fuh Yih, 36 If; by Yao Ch c ung, 43 If; by 
Han Yfi, 53 If. Measures taken against it by Wen Tsung and Wu Tsung, 50 If, 60, 
261 ; then re-established a little' by Sfien Tsung, 68 f. Measures taken against it in 
the twelfth cefitury, 70 f ; by the Ming dynasty, 81 If. Inimical polity of the present 
dynasty, 02 If; decree of Tdi Tsung against Buddhism and Lamaism, 02 f. Restric- 
tions on its monachism and ordination of ciergy, 30 , 42 , 44 , 52 f, 59, 71 If, 
77, 81 If, 85 IT, 96 ff, 99, 109, 114 f, 128. Tolerated to some extent. 112, 379. Sup- 
ported and favoured by emperors and grandees, 27, 30, 32 f, 35, 39, 43 If, 50, 55, 
68, 78, 81, 86, 128 ff; by the Yuen dynasty, 81, 83. Professed by the State, 106, 
108, 128 f. Reasons for the tenacity of its existence, 49, 70 f, 128 f, 133 f. Its relation 
to ancestor-worship, 49, 62, 80, 128, 134. Its masses for the dead, 238 f, 241 

Syncretism, 79, 134. Strongly influenced by Taoism, 155. Fraternized with Confu- 
cianism and Taoism, 16.. Sectarianism has principally sprung from it, 120 f, 134 f, 
155 If. Doctrines and practices of Salvation, 133, 156, 162, 217 If; see Amita, Bark, 
Sutras, Wishes. Mahayanistic Salvation-practices outside conventual life, 120 If, 134. 
chap. VII, 224 ff, 238 ff. It admits women into its pale, 51. Worship of relics 53 ff, 
58, 88. Paradise and Heavens, 162, 219, 231,. 239 f. Commandments, 120, 201 f, 205, 
207 ff, 218 f Three Refuges, 205 ff. Roads of transmigration, 207. 

Cruel measure against 1800 of the c vgy in 1407, 84. A modern missionary from 
Hirfdostan, 258. Legislation of the Ming and the Ts^ng dynasty on the clergy and 
convents, 95, chap. Ill; other rescripts concerning the ciergy, 113 ff. Official control- 
lers of it, 52, 59, 74, 81, 98 f, 102 ff, 12 5 f. Census, 52, 62, 76, 132 f. Registration, 
91, 110. Official diplomas, 52, 77, 82 f, 86 f, 109 IT, 113, 149, 219. Things forbidden* 
to the clergy in< the tenth century, 75. Marriage is forbidden by law, 123. Religious 
work in the streets and theatrical performances forbidden in Peking, 116 f, 564. 

Religious names borne by the members of the clergy, 80, 84, 218. Honorary titles 
conferred on them by the Government, 131. Their ordination, 202, 215; connected 
with mutilation and cauterization, 54, 57, 75, 80, 110; altars for it, 74, 88, 98,219. 
Their religious work at imperial funerals, and on behalf ol the dynasty, 129 f. The 
clergy ordered by mandarins to conjure rain and locusts, 131. Its dhyana-caps and 
mosquito- whips, 232. The worldly rlorgy, 98 F, 120 ff, 126 f, 219. 

Buddhist temples and objects of worship ejected from the court, 88,130. Legislation 
of the Ming and the Ts c ing dynasty on the convents and the clergy, 95, chap. III. 
Qther rescripts of the 'IVing dynasty concerning convents and temples 107 ff. The 
connection of those buildings with Fung-shui, 70 f, 78, 107 f, 128, 131. Devoted also 
to the worship of LaotszS and Confucius, 79, 108. 

8ee Chu Hl» Bkarms, Dharmapala, Dhyana, Dhy&niats, Lamaiam, 
Monaohiam, Monasteries, Sangha, San Pao, Sutras, Cpasaka. 


O. 


Gallery and Tran, 555. 

Ch c ai Tn-ki, 341 ff. 

Ctfan-hurui U € ien fuh ming king , 223. 
Chang Ching»inu 9 858. 

Chang Han-yff, 3 . 

Chang Hiao-yuen, 375. 

Chang Bft, 434. 

Chang Ki-obHng, 302. 

Chang Mien, 496. 
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Chang Kin*shu, 491 f. 

, Chang Kiu-ohing, 410, 454 f. 

Chang-kin Tss&-t c a, 40. 

Chang Kwang-ssd, 279, 282, 356. 

Chang Liang-ki, 564. 

Chang Men-lin v 515. 

Chang O-hwun, 320. 

Chang Pao-t e ai, 278 f # 282, 285, 296, 311. 

Chang Piao, 346. 

Chang Pin, 495. 

Chang SzS-shing, 411. 

Chang T c ai, 422, 426. 

Chang Tao-ling. 82. 

Chang Teh-aiang, 568. 

Chant, T c ien-tso, 407. 

Chang TsTien, 375. 

Chang Wan-hiao, 478 f. 

Chang Wen-khing, 321 t‘. 

Chang Ting-han, 158. 

Chang Yung, 411. 

Chao Jen-tsun. 541. 

Chao Kin siu, 401 f. 

ChaO Kwang-sui, 270. 

Chao Kweiohen, 61. 

Chao Kwohlin, 111. 

Chao Lun, 432. 

Chao-tf, 65. 

Chao Ting-oheu, 388. 

Chao Wen-kii, 483. 

Chao Yen, 168. 

Chaplet, 226. 

Chavannea, 60, 69, 568 f. 

Chen Hwoh or Chen Khin, 208. 

Ch c en Joh-wang, 387, 397. 

Chen Kin-yuh, 351. 

Chen Lwan, 531. 

Chen Mei, 303. 

Chen Pei, 341. 

Chen Piu, 340. 

Chen s/m, Historical Books of the Ch c en Dynasty, 36. 
Chen Shwang, 421 ft, 426. 

Ch c en Ting-kieh, 158. 

Chen Tszfc-hioh, 287. 

Chen Wen-khwei, 421 ff. 

Chen Yiu-hioh, 427. 

Chen YU, 481. 

Cheu Chun khi, 530. 

Cheu Hiohkien, 281. 

Cheu Khafcki, 502. 

Cheu JSChing-ehing, 479. 

Cheu kung, 12. 

(She u kwan or Cheu li , 13. 

Cheu Ping teh, 388 f. 

Cheu Shi-luh, 293. 
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CAeu *Au, Historical Books of the Cheu Dynasty, 35. 

Chen T'ien-fah, 287. 

Chou Tien-ming, 493. 

Chau THen-taioh, 531 ff. 

Cheu Ting-then, 430. 

Chau Tun-i, 178. 

Chou Yuen-11, 295, 299, 304. 

Chi-p c an 9 567. 

Chih Chi-yuen, 338. 

Ching Ki or Hing-i, 340. 

Ohing Tau-oh c en, 545, 547. 

Oh'ing Hwan-ts c ai, 505. 

ChHng Khung-kn, 523. 

Ch c ing Tsu-loh, 491. 

Cltfng Yuh-ta c ai, 490, 551. 

Christianity in China, misjudged, and the reasons of its persecution misinterpreted, 
1 f, 565. It naturally is an object of state-persecution, 16. Its early position, and the 
first state-measures taken against it, 271 f. Denounced by the Sage Edict, 246. Under 
protection of the Powers, and its position since, 534 f. The treaty of Tien-tsin, 562. 

Persecutions; general, 271 ff, 294, 329 ff, in Puhkiec, 271, 274, 280 f, 289 f; in 
Chehkiang, 272 ; at Peking. 277, 387 5, 395, 525; in Honan and Kiangnan, 288 f; in 
Chihli, 310; in Shensi, 310, 329 5; in Sze-chSren, 310, 478 5, 484 5; in Hukwang. 
532 f; in Hupeh, 404/ 477, 480, 486, 532; in Kweicheu, 403; in Kwangtung, 398, 
470 f; in Manchuria, 307. Decrees issued against Christianity in 1811, 399 5. Its 
publications in Chinese searched for and criticized, 3905. 

Among members of the Imperial family, 395 f, 525. Apostasy of Christians, 477, 
479, 484, 533 ; put to the test by making them tread on a cross, 533. Christianity of 
the ftrst leaders of the Tai-p^ng rebellion, 553 f. 

See Laws. 

Chu Gh'ang-t'ai 388. 

Chu Ohlng-lieh, 503, 5t3. 

Chu Chung-lih, 540. 

Chu Hi, 77, 80, 178, How be characterized Buddhism and Taoism, 245. 

Chu Hung-t c ao, 353. 

Chu Hiun, 465. 

Chu Ma-tss*, 489 5, 497. 

Chu Mao-li, 497 5. 

Chu Shih-oh c wen, 270. 

Chu Tien-ehun or Chu Tien- lung, 311. 

GhutasS, see Chu Hi. 

Chu Wei, 433. 

Chu Yuen, 472. 

Chu Yuen-ohang, 165. 

Chu Yun, 478. 

Chuh Hai-khing, 463 f. 

Chuh Hlen, 463, 466, 477. 

Chuh Sung-ahan, 463 f. 

Ch c un~ming tnang yH luh , 88. 

Ch*u it trfti, one of the Classical Books, 10. 

Ch'uA-tfiu an sAu, 188. 

Chung Hwa-min, 569. 

Ohnng-i, 305. 

Chung Jen-kieh, 538 f. 

Chung Luh, 422. 
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Chung Slang, 517. 

Chung yung , one of the CfewfaBl Books, 10, 267. 

Chwaug Ta-tHen, 343. 

Chwang-tsse, 162, 188. 

Ohwa&g Yiu*kung, 288, 291. 

Classical works* The base for the organisation of the State, 7; for the rules of 
social life, morals, manners and customs, 9 f, 216 415 f. The source of dogmatism 
and persecution of heresy, 10 ff. Their connection with Confucius, 10. 

Code of Laws of the Ming dynasty, 95, 138; of the Ts'ing dynasty, 95. See Laws. 

Colleges for Confucian study, 109. 

Commandments, see Buddhism. 

Confucianism, chap. I, 511. Its growth, 36, '51 f. Strong at the present time, 95. Its 
scholars and teachers, 13 f, 416. 

Confucius, 244. Hk sermon on men of letters, 14. His connection with .he Classics 
10. A declared enemy of heresy, 11, 15- 302. A Taoist, 176^ A ‘Wu-wei-ist, 187. An 
incarnation of the Uwang-kih, 199, 242; of Maitreya, 242. His descendants in 
Shantung, 301, 432. His tomb, 301. Worshipped by the State, 301. Worshipped in 
the same temples with LaotssS and Buddha, 79, 108. 

Congresses of clergy, 34 f, 78. 

.Constant Matters or Duties, foui* or five, 211, 216, 415, 417. See Orthodoxy. 

Convents, see Buddhism, Monasteries, Monaohism. 

Oordier, 430, 555. 

Corpses of rebels and their families, exhumed and destroyed by the Government, 302. 
446 f, 451. 

Cremation among Buddhists. 160, 240. 


D. 


Decrees. The Shing hiun, standard collection of imperial — of the present dynasty, 
263 f, 275 f; its decrees about persecution, 274 f, etc.; what they teach us about 
religion, 276. See PerBeeution. 

The Sage Edict of Shing Tsu and Shi Tsung, 144, 211, 217, 243 ff, 265, 267. 365, 
445, 531, 561. 569. Its history and contents, 243 Its seventh sermon relating to 
heresy and persecution, 244 fl, 531. Its public readings promoting Sectarianism, 563. 

•The Sage Edict of the founder of the Ming dynasty, 211, 569. 

Delude Plan of the Shu , 38, 188, 245. 

Devdria, 60, ,69. 

Dharma or Order of the Universe, 183, 185-206. 21 2 ff, 217. Assimilated with the 
Tao, 186. 

Dharmapala, 200. 

Dhyana, a means to attain to Buddaship, 232. — school, 279. — cap, 232. 

Dhyani-Buddhas, see Buddhas. 

Dhyaniste, 129 f. — of distinction, 131. 

Diagrams or Kwa, 155, 177, 335.* Sect of the .eight — , see 8eots. 

Dip&nk&ra, 179, 192. 

Divination, 148, 430. Divining-blocks, 226. Divining-rods, 265. 

Dogs, used to exorcise guns with, 300. 

Dragon, symbol of imperial dignity, 429. 

Droughts. Religious ceremonies at — } 284. 


E. 


Sdiotg, see Decrees. 
Sdkina, 192 ff, 256 f. 
Elements Five — , 211, 216. 
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Emperor. The lord and master of ibo gods, 18. Rival emperors, or pretenders, 185, 
168, 358, 357, 476, 498. 

Eunuchs in the imperial palace, 431 If, 487. 

Examination# of the State, 14. 

Exiles, see Sectaries* 

Exorcism, see Onus* 

Exorcists of the Mongols and Manchus, 115. 


F. 

Pah Lingvo, 309. 

Pan Hing-chao, 159. 

Pan Jenkieh, 376. 

Pah Blu, 407. 

Pan Wei, 300. 

Fan-yih ming t, 65. 

Fang Sheu-ch c eu, 434, 450, 488. 

Pang Shing ying, 159. 

Pang Wet tien, 406. 

Formosa. Rebellion in 1789, 341 IT; commemorative inscriptions by the imperial hand, 346. 
Formula. Sacred — of the sect of the Eight Diagrams, 420, 492, 512, 529. 
Forrest, 554. 

Fowls* used to exorcise guns with, 300. 

Franks, 258. 

Fu Ming-ngan, 295. 

Fu Pang-ning, 517. 

Fu Tien-jan, 505, 507. 

Fu Tsi, 517. 

Fu Tsun, 507. 

Fuh Yifa, 36 ft. 42. 

Fuh-hi, 39, 177, 188. 

Fuh Khang-ngan. 321 if, 340, 345 ff, 351 ff 
Fuh Mien, 495. 

Fuh Ning, 315, 353 ft, 360. 

Fuh-tsu fung ki 3)5, 567. 

Fung Ming ku, 270. 

Fung-shui, 70 f, 407, 128, 131. See Buddhism. 

Fung-suh, see Manners and Customs. 


G. 


Ghurkas in Nepaul, shbjected in 1792, 351. 

Gods* Not always more powerful than men, 48. Set up and depoeed by emperors, 18, 
24. The worship of many is unclassical, and therefore unlawful, 17, 24 f, yet uni- 
versally practised, 24. Gods of the State-religion, 15, 24 f. 

God of Heaven, 200, 220; see Heaven. God of Earth, 200. The Sun, 220, 448. 
The Moon, 220. Rulers of the three Worlds, 220. God of the Fire-place, 200. Gods 
of Land and Qrain, 426. Lord o f Hell, 220, 237. Gods of City- walls and Moats, 200. 
Goo of War, see Kwanti. Generals o f Celestial Army, 200, 213. The Unbegotten 
Mother, 22, 529. The Unbegotten Father and Mother, 420, 492, 512. The five Wise 
Beings, 20. The Solitary Stone, 21. 

Gordon, 554. 

Graves of rebels and their families, destroyed by the Government, 302, 446 fi 451. 

Worshipped graves destroyed by. Government, 528 ff, 530. 

Guns exorcised with human blood, dogs- and fowls, 300 
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H. 

Hai Lan-oh c ah, 314, 321, 345 If. 

Hamberg’s legend about the leader of the T c ai-p e ing rebellion, 551 If. 

Han Fu-oh c un, 562 f. 

Han Ha-tai, 316. 

Han Lin-’rb, 164. 

Han Ngoh, 198. 

Han Shan-tung, 164. 

Han Ta-jii, 339. 

Han Teh-ying, 285. 

Han Wen-khi, 20. 

Han Yii, 53 ff, 59. 

Han Yung-kwang, 51 d. 

Havre t, 64, 67. 

Heaven, the patron-divinity of the dynasty, 418, 425 f; the supreme power, 18 f. 
Heng Ling, 425, 458. 

Heresiarohs, always persecuted, 26. In Hing-hwa, 174. In Fuh-ts c ing. 200 f. In Ch c ang-li 
and Lv/an, 295, 411, 473 IT, 493. See Chang Pao-t c ai, Chu Chung-lib, ChuMa- 
taaS, Chu Mao-li, Li San-wen, Li Yih-yuen, Ma Wu chang, Mih Tib, Wan 
Yun-lung, Wang Cbung-sbun, Wang Shen, Wu Kwang-han, Yang Chu, 
Yin Lao-sii. 

Heresy. Classical and official definition, 8 f, 12, 245. Heresy and Sectarianism identified, 
by the State with opposition and rebellion, 21 ff, 254, 264. 275, 293. Denounced by 
the Sage Edict, 246 f. The laws against Heresy and Sects, see Law. Manifesto of three 
emperors against Heresy, 560 f. 

Hervieu, 67. 

Heterodoxy, see Heresy and Orthodoxy. 

Heu Han shu> Books of History of the Later Han Dynasty, 185. 

Heu Wei-nan, 481. 

Hia Kih, 178. 

Hia Siu-aii, 458. 

Hia T^en-yiu, 277. 

Hiao, filial devotion and submission, 51, 53, 121, 128, 248. 

Hien-aan, 462. 

Hing Ming-ohang, 489. 

Hing Hgan, 85 f. 

Hing Shang, 374. 

Hiung Hioh-p c eng, 291. 

Hiung TasS lung, 310. 

Ho Ch'xing, 43. 

Ho Hioh-lin, 403. 

Ho-mo-luh-hu, 316. 

Ho Teh-ban, 432. 

Ho T'ing-pang, 304. 

Ho Wei, 295, 305. 

Hob Jun*oh c ing, 337. 

Hob Sbib y 159. 

Hob Teb-lai, 478. 

Hob THen-aiang, 308. 

Hn I-kwang, 553. 

Hu Kboh-kia, 434. 

Hu Li-ehen, 552. 

Hu-mi pien society, 429. 
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ffu Ping-yao, 498. 4 © 

Hu-thl-li. 402. 

Hung 8iu-ta c iien, 552 fT. 

Hwih city, centre of rebellion in 1813, 429; besieged and taken, 435, 447 IT, 
Hwang, an ancient emperor, 177, 188. 

Hwang Chung-kieb, 470. 

Hxfrang Khining, 532. 

Hwang-kih, Apex of Imperialty, 188 f, 199, 242, 473. 

Hwang Kwoh, 308. 

Hwang Ming-kieh, 501. 

Hwang Nien-ahang, 35. 

Hwang Shi-kien, 343, -346. 

Hwang Siu-wen, 295. 

Hwang TMng-kwei, 287. 

Hwang Tsioh-tazfe, 22, 528. 

Hwo-kii, Taoist dergy living among the laity, see Taoism, 

Hwui-kiao, 185. 

Hwui-lin, 46. 

Hwui Ling, 376. 

Hwui-ngan, 163. 

Hwui-yuen, 162. 

I. 

I-hwo-khiien society, 429. 

I Mien, 361. 

Inactivity, see Wu-wei. 

Insurrections, see Rebellions. 

Intolerance, see Tolerance and Persecution. 

Islam, see Moslems. 

I-yin, 18. 

J. 

Jen Ofaftng-ngen, 343, 346. 

Jen Tsung. His accession, 355. His death, 487. 

Jen Wea-oh‘eu, 362. 

Jesuits. Their first position in China, 271. % 

Jil or literati, M3 f, 416. 


K. 

Kagyapa, 278. 

Kai-wu, 28. 

Kan Kla-pin, 399'. 

Kao Ch c ing-kieh, 363. 

Kao Khi, 374, 434 IT. 

Kao Kittn-teh, 361, 363. 

Kao Kwan-hien, 375. 

Kao Kwang-fuh, 422. 

Kao ’Hit, 338. 

Kao sang ch c wen , 185. 

Kao-she, 33. 

Kao Sheng-weng, 460. 

Kao Tan chao, 460. 

Kao Teh-ming, 461 f. 

Kao Tsung# His abdication and death, 355. 
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Kao iuang Kwan-oki-yin king , 298. 

Khan Bi-ling, 512. 

Khang Tang-mis, 151. 

Khea Khien-ohi, 2$. 

Khi Shen, 492 ff, 508, 514 f, 517 f, 521. 

Khlang Khoh-teleh, 431, 465 
Khing Fuh, 278, 28* 

Khing Pan, 482 1, 484. 

Khing Slang, 481. 

Khiu Tlen-tseh, 498. 

Khoh-leh-ting-pao, 866, 375 6. 

Khoh *rh kih-shon, 286 $ 288. 

Khong-khong, hierarch of the Lung-bwa sect, 200, 296. 

Khwei Lin-ting, 346. 

Khwei-min, 395 f. 

Ki lioh, 448. 

Ki Sdn-poh, 509. 

Ki Shan f 282. 

Ki Ting, 543. 

Kia li % 80. 

Kiai Khien, 515. 

Kien Heng, 388. 

Kln-’Oh'wen. The conquest of — , 356. 

King, 10; see Classical Works. 

king-Ch c u sui-ahi k i, Annual Customs and Feasts in King and Ch*u, 198. 

King Ngan, 360. 

King Ngohpu, 21, 513, 527 f. 

Kiu T°ang shv, the Old Books oi the 'Tang Dynasty. 41. 

Kiu to u tai shi. Old Historical Books of the Fife Dynasties, 71. 

Ko TSen-ftoh, 389. 

Koh Tu kheng, 300 

Ku kin t c u shu tsih ch c ing % 84, 303. 

Ku wen yen kien ching teih, 67. 

Kumarajiva, 43 f. 

Kwa, see Diagrams. 

Kvan I-wu, 13. 

Kwanti, the God of War, protector of the dynasty; miracles wrought by him, 493, 
428, 456. 

Kwan-tssft, 13. 

Kwan-yin, 200, 203 f, 920, 222, 225, 228. 232, 286 f, 240. 

Kwei Liang, 22, 529. 

Kwoh Sin, 338. 

Kwoh •Tai, 318. 

Kwoh Tsun, 338. 

Kwo Yung ohlng, 293. 

Lt 

Lah-wangtao 'rh-tsi, 299, 424. 

Lai Tah-ohwg, 386. 

Lamaism. Under the Yuen dynasty, 81. Persecuted in the fifteenth century, 86 f. 
Favoured under the Ming dynasty, 87 f. Restrained by the present dynasty, 98 f, 
118 ff; rescripts regarding it, 118 ff. Lamas travelling to the Cheu-shan Archipelago, 
119. Lamas performing funeral rites and religious work for the dynasty, 129 f. 

Laa Ohing-teun, 522 f. 
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Xian I, 419. 

Lan-jok or A-lanjok, 62. 

Len Yueh-wang, 460. 

I*an Yuen-khwang, 522. 

Laotssg. Worshipped in the same temples with Confucius dad Buddha, 79, 108. 

RepreKented as a Buddha, 179, 242. Supposed author of the Too teh king , 1S7. 
Laws. On convents and religious life, 96 ff, 107 ff. Against heresy and sects, 17, 95, 
135, chap. IV, 149, 154, *57 ff, 195, 250 9, 256, 263, 284, 385, 405, 530; was of 
force against Christianity, 135,. 478, 480, 484, 535. Against heresy of mandarins, 25. 
Against associations and plotting of mutiny, 253 f. Against rebellion and serious 
resistance, 254 f. On the Li, or rules for social life, ceremonies, rites, 253. Penal laws. 
253. The object of laws, 250. Divided into luh and li. 95, 138. 

See Code. 

Lebouoq, 162. 

Leh Pao, 326, 354, 360, 365, 375 ft. 

Leh’rh-kin* 308, 312. 

Lei Teh-gen, 396 
Lei Tsai- 

Lij i'efes for private and social life, 8fT, 250, 253, 273, 511. 

Li Gh c do-stten, 484 f. 

Li Chu/472. 

Li Chung-trfu, 455. 

Li Fuh-lin, 519. 

Li Fung-oh c en, 19. 

Li Hien, 85. 

Li Hu-tssc, 323. 

Id Hung-chang, 128, 355. 

Li I-Bung, 487. 

Li Jti 9 397. 

Li Kho-fan 9 470. 

Li Khohioh, 495 

Li ki , one of the Classical Books, 10, 14. 

Li Kieh, 381. 

Li King, 454 f. 

Li Kwoh-yung, 167. 

Li Ling-khwei, 386. 

Li Ming-teh, 523. 

Li F'an-liu, 525. 

Li pu, see Board of Bites. 

Li pu tseh li , 104. 

Li Ban-wen, 548. 

Li Bhang-lin, 513. 

Li Shi-khwei, 547. 

U Shi-ming, 496. 

Li 4hi-tefr, 543. 

Li ttbi-yao, 315 if, 344 9. 

Li BMg.yuen, 539. 

Id T'ien-ohen, 483. 

Li Tm4 Chfing, 377. 

Li Wen-oh : inp #> 170, 201. 

Li Vven-ch'ing, 420 f, 429 If, 436 f> 440. 

Li Yibyuen, 539. 

Li Ytt-bwo, 530. 

Lt Yuen-fab, 544 f. 
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Liang A-fah, 553. 

Liang Hung, 209. 

Liang Kien-ohung, 457. 

Liang Kong fa, 553. 

Liang Yuen-lhli, 286. 

Liao Kan-oheu, 386 
Lieh-tsaft, 178. 

Lien Fang-ohfing, 491. 

Liens) hi kao hien ch*wen s 162. 

Lin Chi-hwa, 358. 

Lin '8hwang-wen, 341 ff. 

Lin Ts'ing, 419 ff, 424, 426, 430, 449. The fete of his clan, 511, and of his wives 
and sister, 452 f, 465. 

Lin-ts'ing city in 1774, 297 ff. Plot to surprise it, 494. 

Lin Tsaft-kwei, 411. 

Ling Tien-luh, 361. 363. 

Literati, the Confucian caste of orthodoxy and officialdom, and persecutors of heresy, 

13 f, 511. 

Liu Chao>khwei, 347. 

Liu Ch'ao-tung, 388. 

Liu Chi-hieh, 354 ff, 366 If, 372, 374, 380 f. 

Liu Oh'mg-ohang, 491. 

Liu Ch c ing-kl^i, 482. 

Liu Ohlng-l^fa, 482. 

Liu Cfcftng Biang, 420. 

Liu Fuh-t c ung. 164. 

Liu-hia Hwui, 208. 

Liu Hing-kwoh, 420. 

Liu Hiien-teing, 61, 68. 

Liu Hung, 336. 

Liu% 404. 

Liu 1, 514. 

Liu I-ahun, 564. 

Liu Kin, 421, 426. 

Liu Kwoh-ming, 409, 436 ff 
Liu Lin, 420. 

Liu Hgo, 331, 396. 

Liu Pen-t'ung, 181 f.' 

Lin Pin, 431. 

Liu 8hu-fang, 349. 

Liu Sung, 354, 356, 367, 372, 380. 

Liu 8a£ ’rh, 355, 367. 

Liu Teh-te'ai, 421 ff, 426. 

Liu Tiin-t'ing, 426. 

Liu Trfng, 493. 

Liu Tfo-oken, 481. 

Liu Taung-lin, 457. 

Liu Wen-hwan, 476. 

Liu Wen-trtn, 47K 
Liu Wen-khwei, 476. 

Idu Puen-ahen, 481. 

to Swai, founder of wet*. 1*7, 180 ff, 197,1 99, MOl 285 f, 501. Hi. life, 181 ff, 198. 
An inornate Buddha, 180. 1 

14 ta c ing, 362 f. 



Lpouets conjured, 131. 

Lo *v*u, 193. See Lo HwaL 

Lob-yang, it* monasteries in the sixth century, 37. 

juoh-yang kia~lan ki y 37. 

Lotus religions, see Soots* 

Lu Chao-ahang, 491. 

La Shing-hwui, 498. 

Luh, Fei-ts'ilon, 539. 

Lah Khang, 394. 

Lun yu % one of the Classical Books, 10 f, 34. 

Lung-hwa religion, see Soots* — monastery, 197, 358. 


«L 

Ma ^a-tsad, 333. 

Ma Hwui-ytl, 158, 374, 404, 473. 


Ma Kang, 534. 

Malta, 40} f. 

Ma Mtag-sin, 313 #, $0. 

Ma 8aS-kwei, 331. 

Ma Tsin-ohung, 494. 

Ma Wu-ohlna, 548. 

Ma Wu-yih, 333. 

Ma Yftu-oh'ing, 337. 

Magiaba or Magnpat, see Muh-ha. 

Magic or withcraft, forbidden by laV. 148. 

Mai trey a, the Messiah of Buddhistic Sectarianism, 90, 137,149,155,198,337,353,568. 

, Hi* incarnations, 164 f, 243, 354, 353, 367, 386, 406, 472,519. His three religions, 421. 
Man Pao, 273. 

Manohna. Their conquest of the empire, 92. Punished for cowardice, 303. Sectarianism 
in their garrisons, 532. 

Maniohdism, 60. 

Mannora and customs, a state-concern, 364, 367 f, 417. 

Marquart, 60. 

Meadows* 554 f. 

MedioaL art, connected with religion, 140. 

Meditation, see Dhyana. 

Mediums or pagan priestmses, 30, 137. 

Meneiua, 10, 148^. 216 yFftached persecution, 11 f, 15. 

Meng Ch c ang-oh c jdbr 51 5. , 

Meng Khiao-faag, 270. 

Meng KwtagrlKW. 

Meng,*^, 300. 

Miao-tss& insurrections, 356 f, 360, 537, 549, 555. 

Mien-olii, 438. 

Mien-khai, 433. 

Mien-kho, 463 f. 

Mill Tib, an ancient beresiarch, 11 f, 148^339. 

MMah-yin or Mi-tas*-yta, 270. 

Ming Hing, 831, 336 If. 

Ming Liang, 314, 360, 376. 

Mmg to eking ki^ 85, 

Ming f ung hi , 84. 

Miraeles, see Kwanti. . / 

MieMenariee. Etpeiled in 1616 and 1617, 271; about 1665, 272^ in 1734,^373; in 
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*746, 2§1; in 1784, 329 if; in 1811, 400. In Government employ, 387, 397, 400 f. 

Adeodato, 387, 389, 394, 397. Baldus, 534. Brosson, 394 f. Capellas, 271. Chang, 288. 
Chanseaurae, 281. Clet, 486. Da Kocha, 290. De Athemis, 282. De Mailla, 274. De 
Triora, 480. Dufresse, 334, 480. Forgeot, 282. Gaubil, 273. Hemiquez, 282. Intorcetta, 272, 
Jo-o-king, 397. Lamatthe, 290. Lamiot, 486. Manpin, 430. Ma-noh, 329 ff. Muh-tao- 
yuen, 534. Ni-ma Francesco,' 329 if. Parennin, 395. Perboyre, 532,534. Rameau x, 534. 
Ricci, 271. Sanz, 281. Schaal, 271. Ventavon, 294. Verbiest, 271. Ying, 332, 335. 
Mohammedans, see Moslems. 

Monaohism. A special ohject for state-persecution, 26 ff, 127 f. Legislation, 96 ff. 
Fallen to a low level, 132. An official census, 132. See Buddhism, Taoism, Mo- 
nasteries. 

Monasteries. Buddhist — round Peking, belonging to the State, 71, 107, 131. In 
Loh-yang, 27. See Monachlsm. 

Mo-ni, 60 f, 150. 

Morality or teh, 8. 

Moslems, 309, 345 f. War waged agaigst them in Ransuh in 1648, 269 f, 311 ff. 
Shi Tsung’s polity, 269, 311. Wahhabee movement in Ransuh, 311 ff, 327 ff. Polity 
in 1781, 315 'ff, 322 ff, 327 f. Salar Moslems, 311 ff. Moslems in Shantung and Chihli, 
318, 546. A natural object for state-persecution, 16. Persecution, 315 ff, 320 ff. 
Mosquito- whip of the Buddhist clergy, 232. 

Muh-hu or Muh-hu-pat religion, Magians or Magupat, 61, 63 f, 66, 69. 

Muh Tsung’s accession, 559. 

M. 

Na Yen-ob c ing, 363, 365 f, 434 ff, 453, 473 ff, 496, 500. 

Karnes. Clerical — born by sectaries and Buddhists, 218. 

Nestorianism, 63. 

Ngan-tat, 428. 

Kgeu Lang, 472. 

Kgeu-yang Heu-khitin, 471. 

Ngeu-yang Yiu, 77. 

Kgoh Shun-ngan, 517, 530, 540. 

Kgoh Yung-ngan, 288. 

Kieh Kieh-jen, 358. 

Hirw&na, 179. Identified with Wu-wei, 185 f, or with the Wu-kih, 486, 188, 199, 
239. Assimilation with — by meditation, 232. 

Kiu Liang-ohen, 420, 431, 448 f, 457. 

Kiu-pah # 351, 353 f, 367 f, 476 f, 484. 

Moh-’rh-king-ngoh, 493, 502, 508, 521 ff, 538, 540 f, 551. 

Kovurh-hooh i b or Kurhachu, 264, 462. 


O. 

Office for dynastic historiography, 270. 

O Kwei, 315, 321 ff, 356. 

O Lin-shon, 4S8. 

O SaS-hoh, 293, 299. 

Opium War, 5&4, 543. 

Orthodoxy. Definition, 8 ff, 415 f. Consists in cultivation of the Constant Matters, and 
observation of the human relations, 216, 41 5 f. See Heterodoxy, Religion, Tao. 

P. 


Pagodas for Buddhist relics, 197. 

Palaoe in Peking, attacked by sectaries, 419 ff. 

Verhand. Ron. Akad. r. Wetenscb. (AM. Lotterk.) 1ft. R. IR IV. 
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Pan-ku, 179. 

P c an Ming-teh, 5 22. 

Pantheon. Of the State-religion, 15. Of Tapism, 17. 

Pao Hing, 525. 

Paper mook money and other things* not burned by sectaries for the gods or the 
dead, 233, 235. " 

Patriarchs or prophets of Buddhism, V78 f. 

Peh s hi , 197. 

Pei-ijuen yun fu % 127. 

Pei Sih-fu, 338 f. 

Peking, taken by the Manchus, 264. 

Pelliot, 568. 

Pen-jii, 163. 

P c eng I-fah, 540. 

P^ug-tau, 46. 

Persecution of heresy and sects. Fundamental principles, 7 if, 369 ff, 378 f. Based 
on and necessitated by Clascal precedent, 7 ff, 11 ft, 15, 511. An imperious state- 
duty, 15, 263. Who are the persecutors, and who their victims, 14 f, 250 ff. Direct 
causes which call it forth, 250. Circumstances tempering it, 251. Laws prescribing 
and regulating it, 95, 135 f. chap. IV. Special decrees relating to 145, 264^ 369 ff, 
445, 481, 509 ff, 519', 525; see Decrees. Other dynastic rescripts, 153, 265 f. Zealous 
persecutors Officially rewarded, 142, 144. Sluggish persecute!* officially punished, 141 ff, 
511, 515, 519, 521. Persecution to be, opened by every Prefect on his installation, 145. 
Rules for judicial prosecution of heretics, 145, 147, 519. A manual for —, 443. 

Of foreign religions under the Tang dynasty, 60 f, 64, 06. Under the Yuen dynasty, 
164. Under the Ming dynasty, 122, 166, 263. Under T c ai Tsung, 150 f, 267. Under 
Shrng Tsu, 265 f. Upder Shi Tsung, 206 ff, 274. Of Buddhism, Lamaism, Taoism, 
Christianity, and Moslems, see under these words. General persecutions, 481, 539 f, 
556, 563. Persecutions among the crew of the tribute-rice fleet, 292 f, 500 ff. Ot 
religionists in Manchu garrisons, 532, 540. On- the charge of tail-cutting, 292 ff. 

in Chihli, 23, 307, 335 IT, 409, 411 ff, 454 f, 456 f, 461, 473 ff, 483, 488, 492, 
495 f, 500, 505, 510, 512, 514 f, 520 f, 530, 532, 541, 551. In Chihli and other, 
provinces, 294 ff, 440 ff. 

In Shantung, 21, 23, 482, 491 ff, 494, 518 f, 523 f, 526 f, 530 f. 

Ip Honan, 22, 293, 295, 304 f, 353, 384, 491 f, 497, 504, 507 ff, 513, 529, 532. 

In Shansi, 520. 

In Kiangnan, 508; in Kiangsu, 20, 277, 291 ff, 561 ff; in Kiangsi, 267, .417, 470, 
498 f, 505, 541 f, 543 ; in Nganhwui, 497 ff, 499, 504. 

In Shensi, 326, 354, 405, 504, 556. 

In Kansuh, 308, 320/ 354. 

I* * Hukwang, 551 ; in Hupeh, 353 ff, 472, 531 f. In Hunan, 471 f, 522 f, 538 f, 541, 552. 

In Rweicheu, 417, 564* 

In $s&-ch c wen, 27811, 287, 290, 853 ff, 504, 532, 539. In S*5-ch c wen ana other 
provinces, 282 ff, 408. 

In Yunnan, 278 ff. 

In Chehkiaiig, 291 ff. 

In Fnhkien, 284 ff, 340, 417, 472. 

In Kwangtung and Kwnogst, 447, 470, 548 

la Formosa, 341, 346. 

In Manchuria, 307, 512, 525. 

In Mongolia, 477 f. 

In Turkestan, 347 ff, 482 f. 

See Mencius, Moonchiam, SooUrisniam. 

Pih Teng-oh c on, 310. 
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Pih Yuen, 899, 885 f, 853, 858. 

Pilgrimages forbidden, 145, 383, 514 f. 

Fittg Hioh-li, 449. 

Flng *Khoh-oh c ang, 481. 

Flog Xhoh-kimf, 431. 

FI ng Khoh-ehen, 491, 499, 434 f, 457. 

Flng Siang-lin, 481. 

Flng Ya-trten, 288 IT. 

Fing Teh-hing, 544 f. 

Ftftp ting kiatbfei ki lioh, 448. 

Flng Wen-tssft, 288 ff. 

Fing Yun-ehan, 558 f. 

Poh Ling, 434, 472, 475 f. 

Porter, 196. 

Pradjna-ship, tee Bark of Wisdom and Mercy. 

Pretenders or rival emperors, 164 f, 168, 853, 857, 476, 498. 

Princes. Punished for profoaring Christianity, 895 f, 525. Involved in a case of rebellion, 
462 ff. 

Prophets of religions invariably persecuted by the State, 26. See Patriarchs. 

Pu Tsi-t'ung, 21, 526. 

Pu Wen-pin, 349. 

R. 

Bainfhll. Religious practices to stop or to produce — , 131, 5184. 

Rebellions, Heresy and Sectarianism are rebellion, 5159 ff, 5164, 275, 293. Rebellion in 
* Shensi in 1813, 418, 453 f. 

Rebellions of sects, 89 if, 150, 161, 165 ff, 295, 305. In Chihli, 336, 557 f. In 
Shantung, . 5196 ff, 429, 524- In Honan, Chihli and Shantung, chap. XIV; sources for 
the knowledge of it, 418 f. In Shansi, 517 ff. In Nganhwui, 407, 489, 497. In the 
western provinces, chap. Xn*, 521 f, 531, 552. In Kiangsi, 386; a plot ditoovered in 
time, 498 f. In Fuhkien, 285 f, 548. In Formosa, 340 ff. In Hunan, 521 ff, 538 ff, 
542 ff. In Hupeh, 537, 563. In Kweicheu, 549. In Kwangsi 544 ff. In Kwangtung 
545 ff. The T*ai-p e ing rebellion, its origin and causes, chap. XVII, 552; its first 
symptoms, 521 ff; European armies fighting it, 554 f, 559; its principal chiefs were 
heretic^ 553; their alleged Christianity, 553 f. See Miao-tasft. 
arbitration of sectaries, 416, 477, 488. 

Relatione, Five — of mankind, 216, 244, 415. See Orthodoxy, 

Beligion of the State, alone true and orthodox, 253; its Pantheon, 15; its Canon of 
sacrificfel worship, 19, 25, 416. 

Religious life prevented by persecution from developing, 252. Undassical religious 
practices are forbidden, 17 ff, 26, 137 ft, 145 f, 159, 284. 

Religions, see Sects. 

Repentenoe for sine, 223. 

Revolts, see Bebeiliona. 

’Hfecrim fang, 507. 

Babert., 553, 

BoMry, 326. 

S. 

SMiiflOM. Heretical — , eee Yln-sa*. 

•air Modems. 311 8. 

, Oration, the high ideal or Sectarienimn, 156, 174, 563. See AmiU, Bark, 
' Boddbiam, Batraa, Wishes. 

B«n Kill, the three Apexee, 130. 
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San Pao, the Triratna, 189, 205 f. 

•Sangha, the Buddhist clergy or community, 206 f. 

Soblegel, 840. 

Scholars, see literati. 

Sectarianism. A product o€ heresy, and therefore forbidden and persecuted, see Heresy. 
Identified by. the State with opposition and rebellion, 21 if, 254, 264. 275, 293. 
Falsely ranked by foreigners with seditious chibs and secret societies, 259 f. Denounced 
by the Edict, 246. Legislation on the subject, see Laws. 

Not destroyed by persecution, but its development hampered, 252. Solidarity! 
fraternization and mutual help fostered by persecution, 251 f. Prevails among lictors 
and servants of the mandnrinate 385, 517 f, 510, 546, 548; and in Mancbtt garrisons, 
532; nbd among the crew of the tribute* rice fleet. 293, 500 if. 

Particulars to be gleaned from decrees relating to persecution, 276. Little has been 
written on Sectarianism 161 Publications of Edkins, 192 If, 256 f. Persecuted in 1887 „ 
in T«*tien-cheu. 170 IT and then studied by the author with the help of manuscripts, 
173. Principally rooted in Buddhism 121 134 f 155 IT, 174, 216, 242. 256. Partly 
built up of Taoism. 155, 242, 256, and of Confucianism, 216, 242, 256. Sects have 
many names, but are much the same, 155f, 174. Salvation is their common object, 
156, 174. Syncretism. 155 f, 162, 175, 181, 210 f, 220 f, 242 256, 565. Fasting, ab- 
stinence, vegetarianism. 191, 200. 207, 210 f, 257. I 'resum ably destroying soul-tablets, 
562 f. Organisation of sects in Hunan during the Tei-p'ing rebellion, 549 f. 

Sgote, or religious communities: 

Ch'ing-kung hwui Meritorious Work society 305. 

Fen-hieng kiao or Shao-hiang kiao, religion of Incense Burners, 153, 483. 

Fu-mii hwui, Father and Mother society. 472. 

Hung lien kiao, Red Lotus religion, 472* 

H u nf g-y a n g kiao. Red Yang religion, 146, 152, 155, 307, 442 f. 495, 505, 507, 525. 
Probably identical with the H wun-yuen ,sect, 308, and with the Red Ocean and 
tb# Pah-kwa religion, 443, 448. 

Hung-yang kiao, sect of the Ali-enbmergfDft Yang, 153 155. 

Hung-yang kiao, Red Ocean religion. 421. Identical with the Red Yang religion, 443. 

Hwang-lien kiao, Yellow Lotus religion. 541. 

Hwun-yuen kiao, sect of the Original Condition of Chaos, 153, 155, 307, 507. Iden- 
tical yrith the Red Yang religion, 308. 

Kin-1 an kiao, sect of the Golden Medical Elixir, 543. 

Kin-t c ang kiao or Gold Hall sect, 170, 174. 

Kwun-tan hwui, the Belling Papers society, 527 f. 

Laortou kiao, Mother sect, 386. 

La6-ngan sect, 501 f. 

Lifig-pao religion, 62, 121. 

U Hwal sects, 147, 152, 1806,^85 f. 287, 293, 354, 408. 

Lungrbwa kiao, the Nagfaftashpa religion* 160, 170, 174, chap.* YU, 351, 353. Its 
founder, 197. Nape and history, 197 IT, 568. Ritualistic character, 191, 197, 199, 

-Related with the Peh-tien religion, 198. Probably identical with the Hung-yang, 
the Peh-yang, the Ts?fng-yang, and the PaVkwa religion, 448. Divinities, 199f, 
930. Chapels and parishes. 900, 203. Titles of leaders and members, 9006. Propa-j 
gandism, 203. Initteon-ritual, 204 0, 569. Days ofcorbmon worship and sutra-reading, 
904, 2200. Commandments And virtues, 905, 207 If, 218 f. Syncretism, 210 f, 220 f, 

' 565. Clerical nam<w of its members, 218. Certificates of membership, 213. Religious 
work at home, 294. Sutra-readingt, 9940. Disposal of the deed, 931 0. 

Lung-yuen kigo, sect of tbe Origin of the Diwgon, 153. 

Mai trey a religion, 991. 

Ming-tsun religion, 136, 149. ' 

Niu-pah religion, see Miu-pah. It is the Pah-lien, religion, 483. 
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Pah-kwa kiao, religion of the Eight Diagrams, 446, 452, 155, 335 ft, 347 f, 429. 
Identical with the Hung-yang, the Peh-yang, the Ts'ing-yang, and the Lung- 
hwa religion, 443, 448; 509. Also called lien-li kiao or religion of the Rules of 
Heaven or of the Laws of Nature, 419 f, 448, 541. Sacred formula, 420 f. 
Fan-ngan sect, 501 f. 

Peh-lien kiao, the White Lotus religion, 82, 146, 149 f, 152 f, 455, 279, 323, 325, 
472, 490, 563, 568. The principal and most notorious of sects, 162. It embraces 
several sects, 152. Identical with the Peh-yang and the Wen-hiang sects, 296. 
Related with the Lung-hwa religion, 498. Its history, 462 ff. The part it has played 
in the downfall of the Yuen dynasty, 90, 464 f, 353. Rebellion in 4566; its part 
in the fall of the Ming dynasty, 89 ff. 

Peh-lung hwui, White Dragon society, 507. 

Peh-yang kiao, White Yang religion, 446, 452, 455, 295, 442 f, 509. Identity with 
the Peh-lien and the Wen-hiang religions, 296, and with that of the White Ocean 
and the Pah-kwa, 443. 448. 

Peh-yang kiao, White Ocean religion, 424. Identical with the White Yang religion, 443. 
Peh-yun tsung, White Cloud school, 436, 450, 464, 5i_<3. 

P c u-tu kiao, religion of Universal Salvation, 563. 

San-hioh hwui, society of Three iu One, 470. 

Shen-yiu kiao, religion of Friends of Virtue, 82, 439, 450 ft, 455, 267. 

Sheu-yuen sect,* 285. 507. 

Sien-t c ien kiao, the Pre-celestial religion, or W u-wei religion, 470, 474, chap. VI, 545 f. 
Meaning of its name, 476, 485 ff. Its founder, see Lo Hwai. Deities and saints, 489. 
Aristocratic character, 490. Meetings, 490. Religious work, 489 ff Its sympathies with 
Christianity, 492. Essay by Edkins, 492 IT. 

Sin-ngan sect, 504. 

Sin-sin kiao, sect of Innovation and Renovation, 563 f. 

Ta-shing kiao, Mahayana religion, 453, 455, 282 ff, 285 ff, 292, 454 f, 472 f, 484, 509 f. 
Identical with the Peh-lien, the Wen-hiang, the Peh-yang, and the Ts^ng- 
ch c a religion, 475. 

T c ieh-ch c wen kiao, Iron Ship sect, 282. 

Fien-chuh kiao, religion of Celestial Bamboo, 543. 

T'ien-li kiao, see Pah-kwa kiao. 

Tien-men kiao, religion of the Growing School? 530. 

Tien-ti hwui, society of Increase of Novices, 470. 

Tien-ti hwui, Heaven and EarCh society, 469, 340, 346, 470, 543. 

T8 c iao-ts c iao sect, 326, 405. 

Tsing-khung hwui, society of the Silent Void, 483, 507. 

Ta c ing-ch c a men, Pure Tea school, 472, 483. Identical with the Peh-lien and the 
Wen-hiang religions, 474 f. 

T 8*1 n g-1 i e n kiao, Blue Lotus religion, 472, 504, 539. 

TsSng-shui kiao, Pure Water sect, 297. 

Ta c ing-yang kiao, Blue Ocean religion, 421. 

Wen-hiang kiao. Smelling Incense or Incense-Smelling religion, 153, 166, 246, 474. 

Identical with the Peh-lien and tne Peh-yang religions, 154, 466, 296. 

Wu-wei sects, 453, 292, 408, 462 See Sien-t c ien kiao. 

Yih-chu-hiang kiao, sect of One Incense-stick, 462, 483, 494. 

Yih-chu-hiang-jft-i hwui, society of One Incense-stick and* the Sceptre, 307, 612. 

Probably identical with the Pah-kwa religion, 512. 

Yih-chu-hiang-wu-h wuu kiao, sect of One Incense stick and Five Forbidden 
Eatables, 530. 

Yuen-tun sect, 461. 

Yuen-t c ung kiao, religion of Perfect Intelligence, 453, 155, 461, 

See Persecution, Rebellions. 
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Seotariefl. Exiled — keeping up intercourse and correspondence with those at home, 
347 ff, 354, 476, 481 if; pardoned, but re-condemned for not returning home, 512. 
Exiled — treated with special cruelty, 445, 467 f, 482. Apostasy of — 147 f: 477, 483 f. 
See Registration* 

Bhang Ch'ing, 344 f. 

Bhang Fuh, 390. 

Bhang Ming, 402, 408, 478. 

Bhang Tan-khwei, 357. 

Bhang Tung-kwei, 423. 

Shao Ta-tsin, 491 f. 

Shea Hioh-lien, 483. 

Shen LaG-Bii y 507 f. 

Shen-nung, 39, 177, 188. 

Shen Ts^-i, 297, 303. 

Shen tsung ki , 127. 

Shi, teachers of Confucianism, 14, 416. 

Skl % one of the Classical Books, 10. 

Shi li , see Ta Ttfing hwui tien shi It. 

Shi Nai-yen, 551. 

Shi Tsu, 264. 

Bhi Tsung, 243, 266. 

Shih Chung-ain, 308. 

Shih-fiih kheu, the Stone Buddha village, seat of a heresiarch, 167, 295, 473 ft, 493. 
3hih Ming, 407. 

Shih Sheng-yuh, 539. 

Shih Tsz c 8, 407. 

Shiny hiun , 19, 264, 275. Those of the reigning emperor are not published, 564. 
Shing Pao, 557. < 

Bhing Tsu, 243, 265; his soul-tablets worshipped by the people, 408. 

Shing wu Ai, 270. 

Shing yu kwang hiun, 243. 

8hip of Wisdom and Mercy, see Bark. 

Shu, 10; see ClPssioal Works* 

Shu , one of the Classics, 10 f. 

Shu Hoh-teh, 299 6. 

Shui hu ch c wen , 551. 

Shun, 187 f. 

Siao Lao-yiu, 509. 

Siao- 3 rin, 182. 

Si6 kiao shwoh , Imperial Discourse on Heretical Religions, 372, 37811. 

Bid Ling-yun, 163. 

814 Lung, 286. 

Bid Tfien-siu, 351. 

Si6 TsaS-hwa, 542. 

8ih KWapg, 117. 

Sin Chu, 312. 

Sin Tang ahu % the New Books of the 'Tang Dynasty, 27. 

Sing ming kwei chi, 551. 

Smith, 257. 

Societies. Worship patron divinities, 253. Are altogether forbidden and prosecuted, 
254, 257 ff/ 259; 

Hu mi-pien or Tiger-tail Whips, 429. 

Hung*ch e wen si 4 or Red Brick society, 429. 

I-hwo-khUon or Fists of Righteousness. and Concord, 429 f. (Boxers). 
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Shun-tao hwui or society of Swords of Obedience, 429. 

Shing-hing khih-fung or Perfect Conduct and Salary, 546. 

Shing-hing tsai li or Internal Perfect Conduct, 546. 

Religious — , see Sectarianism, and Sects. 

Stanton, 340. 

Staunton, 391. 

Stone-worship, 21, 527. 

S.u-nu, 395. 

8u ’rfc Shen, 483. 

Su Sad shih-san, 312, 316. 

Su Taiyuejp, 328. 

Sii Cbeu-pizig, 291. 

StL Hin, 504. 

Sii Hing-fang, 513. 

Sii Hioh-khwan, 49b. 

Su Hung-jO, 167 f. 

Stt Khoh-ohen, 336, 339. 

Sii Kwoh-t c ai, 293. 

Sii Ngan-kwoh, 435, 448 f, 457. 

Sii Fci-shen, 510. 

Sii THen-teh, 363. 376 , 380. 

Sii Tseh-shun, 551. 

Sii Tsih, 299. 

Sii Tun, 291. 

Siien Tsung. His accession, 487, His death, 548: 

Sui hwa ki It, 198. 

Sun Hien>fu, 294. 

Sun P c eng, 414. 

Sun ’rh-chun, 490. 

Sun Shifting, 361. 

Sun Ta-ftmg, 494. 

Sun Tan kan, 406. 

Sun Wei-kieo, 409, 414, 509. 

Sun Wen-ohi, 493. 

Sun Yuh-t c ing, 20, 489. 

Sung Ch&o-luu, 290. 

Sung Ohi-ta'lng, 354, 356, 372, 380. 

Sung Kiang, 551. 

Sung King-yao, 420. 

Sung King, 432 f. 

Sung «Ai, History of the Sung Dynasty, 77. 

Sung shUy Historical BookB of the Sung Dynasty, 34. 

Sung* Yuen-oh c ing, 451. 

Sutras and Winayas. Their significant* for Salvation, and method of reading them, 
224 ff; chaplets "and other things used therewith, 226 ff; sutra-pagodas, 226. Read 
on various occasions, 224 f, 229. Printing them is meritorious, 229. Sutra of Brahma's 
.Net, 219, 224. Sutra of Kwanyin, ^28. 

Sz$-ch c wen fung vAt, 378. 

Sad tien. State Canon of Sacrificial Worship, 19, 25, 416. 

Sad-ohai. Garnago at — in 1813. 436 f. 


T. 

htdh one of the Classical Books, 10. 

h ' vui iien i ® 3 » 100 . 
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GESTURAL INDEX. 


Ta Ming Ink li y 95. 

Ta-te'in religion, 61, 63 f, 66, 69. 

Ta TsVng hwui tien, .100. 

ta Ts'ing hwui tien shi li , 101, 266. Rescript* relating to persecution, 153, 265 f. 

Ta Ts c ing luh li , 25, 95. 

Tfti I, 513. 

T c ai-kiah, 18. 

T*ai-*ih fin shwoh . 178. 

Tui-kih or Grand Apex, the creator ot the Tao, 177 IT. 

T^i-p'ing. See Rebellions. 

Tai-shan, a mountain in Shantung the tribunal of hell, 236, 240. 

Tai Teu,-2G4. * 

T*ai Tsung, 267. 

Tail-cutting panics, 291 (T 

T'an Piao # 33. 

l^an Sti-henjg, 544. 

ran ring-siang, 556, 558. 

rang, founder of the Shang dynasty, 18, 178. 

T c ang Ching-fung, 47S. 

T c ang Hing, 496. 
rang K wang-1 in, 479. 
rang Pah, 500. 

Tantrani, 225. 

Tao, the Course of the Universn. the base of all good and orthodoxy, 8,6, 17, J\8, 216, 
379, 116 f, 459. Consists of the Yang and the Yin, 155, 177. Created by the Tai- 
kih, 177. Connection with the Wu-kih and with Wu-wti, 186, 188. Connection with 
the Dharma, 186. 

Taoism. Fraternized with Confucianism and Buddhism, 16. Strongly influenced by 
Buddhism, 155. Its monachism merging into Buddhism, 78; it has almost entirely 
disappeared, 132; census taken of it, 52, 132 f. 

Amalgamated with the 8tate-religion, 17. Tolerated by the State, 112. Favoured 
by emperors and grandees, 78, 128. Its ciergy perform religious work at imperal 
funerals, and on behalf of the dynasty, 129 f Persecut'd by the State, 16 II, 26 f, 82. 
Restrictions imposed on its monachism and clergy, 42, 52 f, 96 fl, 99. Official con- 
trollers, 59, 81, 98 f, 102 (f, 125f. Certificates issued to the clergy by the State, 77, 
109 If, 113, 119. Legislation of the Ming and the Tsing dynasty, chap. III. Other 
rescripts of the Ts c ing dynasty, 107 fi, 113 IT. Rescripts on the adoption of pupils by 
the clergy, 98 f, 109, 114 f. Religious work forbidden in the streets of Peking, 116. 
Clergy forbidden to marry, 123. Clergy living among the laity, 82, 99, 109, 121 if. 
Pontiff in the Kwei-lfhi district, 386. Pantheon, 17. 

See ChU Hi. 

Taokheu, 430. Battle at — , 434. Carnage in 435. 

Tao-teh king , 187. 

Tao-tob, 462. 

Tao Wen, 564. 

T^o Chu, 508. 

Tab, morality*, 8. 

Teh I*eng-t c ai, 361, 363, 365 f, 375 ft. 

Temples dedicated to faithful state-servants, 465 f. Of heretics, destroyed by Govern- 
ment, 19 f, 21 if, 293, 527 Iff. 

See Oonfuoius, Buddhism, Women. 

Teng Ting-ohing, 499, 504, 512. 

Toug Yuen ki, 61. 

T^en religion, 69. 
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’Tien Khi -khi, 455. 

Tien Wu, 320 ff. 

Ting Kwoh-tung, 270. 

Titles. Bearing religious — is rebellion, 333, 348 f. 

Toba dynasty, 27. 

T'oh-hwun-pu, 531. 

T'oh-tsin, 422, 424, 434. 

Tolerance or liberty in point of religion is inconsistent with the polity and organi 
sation of the State, 1 fl. See Persecutions. 

Tombs, see Graves. 

Transmigration-wheels, 94. 

Treaty of T'jen-thin, and Christianity, 562. 

Triratna, 189, 200, 205 IT, 252, 458. 

Ts c ai Yung-t c ung, 389. 

Ts c ao Hwaifu, 561 -ff. 

Ts c ao Shun, 517 f 
Tseng San- sib, 553. 

Ts c i Lin, 360. 

Ts c i Wang, 360 f. 

^aiang Liang-khi, 270. 

Tsiang Fah-tsu, 160. 

Tsiang Yiu-sion, 471, 484, 493, 495 f, 504 f. 

Tsiang Yii-p'h, 158. 

Te c ien Fuh-oh c ang, 529. 

‘alen I-kih, 501. 

Tain shu. Historical Books of the Tsiu Dynasty, 43. 

Te c in Ch'ing-ngen, 386. 

Ta c m Shun -lung, 160. 

Tsinrf nih Act, 419. 

Ts c ui Hao, 28. 

T» c ui Kin-poh, 541. 

Ta c ui Shi-tsun, 432. 

Tsung Lin, 198. 

Ts c se-hi and Ta c a&-ngan, imperial widows, 559. 

Tu Hing-o, 561. 

Tu King-shing, 494. 

T c u-khin, 395 f. 

'Pu-min, 395 f. 

Tu-sah-pn, 341. 

T c u-shing-o, 525. 

Tu-ssC, 525. 

Tung-hvoa luh> 270. 

Tung Hwai-sin, 411, 414. 

Tung Kao, 425 ff, 428 ff. 

Tung Kiao tseng, 471. 

Fung Kwoh-t'ai, 446 f. 

Tung P c ing-8in, 530 f. 

Tung 8s£-hai, 530. 

Tung Tsi t 411. 

Tung Tan, 530 f. 

Tung Wen-hioh, 533. 

Tung Ying-shan, 545. 

T^ing Heng-shen, 388 f. 

T c ung Htog, 410. 
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TSing Ming, 389. 

OTung Ss*, 389 

Twan Wen-king, 336, 339. 


u. 


Uigurs, 60. 

Universe, Its Tao or Course, see Tgo. 

TJpasaka, and Upasika, 215 f. 

V. 

Vegetarianism, 191, 200, 257. 

Vows made to saints, 225 f. 

w. 

Wabbabees in Kansuh, 311 ft, 327 ft. See Moslems. 
Wan Ob c ao-bing, 300. 

Wan Wu, 454, 461. 

Wan Yun-lung, 550. 

Wang Chen-khwei, 351. 

Wang ChHng-kin, 542. 

Wang Chung-shun, 295. 

Wang Fab-obung, 507 ft, 511. 

Wang Pab-sheng, 356 f, 375. 

Wang Fuh-iin, 406. 

Wang Fuh-luh, 422, 426, 

Wang Hau-kiu, 295. 

Wang Hao-bien, 167 f. 

Wang Hwa-oheu, 407. 

Wang Kien-kung, 557. 

Wang King-lung, 300. 

Wadg King-tseng, 472. 

Wang Ko, 482. 

Wang Kb, 482 f. 

Wang Iiao-t e eu-tsa8, 507 ft, 511. 

Wang Lun, 297 ft, 429. 

Wang Meu-teb, 388 f. 

Wang P‘oh, 300, 302. 

Wang San-bwai, 361, 363, 380. 

Wang Ban Pao, 476. 

Wang Sbao-lan, 472. 

Wang Sben, 166 f, 169, 295. 

Wang Sbeu-yung, 541. 

Wang Sm-fbb, 501. 

Wang Shi-ning, 389. 

Wang Shi-ts c ing, 461 f. 

Wang Bbu-biun, 157 f, 220. 

Wang Bbui-obung, 386. 

Wang 8iang-bi, 367, 476, 4821. 

Wang Sin-ohing, 410. 

Wang Tien-kbwei, 473. 

Wteg v T c ien-tsu, 386. 

Wang OTng-bban ,^376. 
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Wang T'tag-hwa, 496. 

Wang T^ng-ellin, 499. 

Wang T'lng-tsat), 312. 

Wang Tsin-oh c ao 9 461. 

Wang Tssg-ohung, 347. 

Wang T'Hmg-iin, 513. 

Wang Wang, 476, 482. 

Wang Wei-khing, 509. 

Wang Wu-pao, 489. 

Wang Yiu-ming, 523. 

Wang Yuen-hing, 513. 

Wang Yuh-lien, 540. 

Weda-deva or IndrflC 222. 

Wei Ching, 553 f. 

Wei ahu , Historical Books of the Wei Dynasty, 28. 

Wei Yih, 299 f. 

Wei Yuen, 270. 

Wen Cfartng-hwui, 409, 434. 

Wen-kwang, 525. 

Wen Tsung. His accession, 545, 548. His death, 559. 

Weng Yuen-khl, 480. 

Williams, 554. 

Wishes promote Salvation, 239. 

Witchcraft or magic, forbidden by Law, 148. 

Wo-shih-pu, 395 f. 

Women. Admitted in me Buddhist Church and in the sects, 51, 170f, 173; the 
position there, 191 f, 249; their duties, 209, 249. Forbidden to attend religious service 
or to visit temples, 113, 116 f. Fighting in the ranks of religious rebels, 360 f, 451 
Worship of heretical divinities, see Ym-ssg. 

Wu, emperor of the Liang dynasty, 39, 45, 55. 

Wu Hiung-kwang, 374. 376. 

Wu I-hi, 532. 

Wu Kiai, 432. 

Wu-kih, Apex of Nothingness or Non-existence, 177 IT, 199, 235. Identified with Nirwana 
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